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All-Day  Broadcasting — Finer  Programs 
Leadership  in  National  Radio  Advertising 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY 
NEWS  has  taken  over  the  com- 
plete management  of  station  WQJ, 
owned  by  the  Calumet  Baking  Pow- 
der Company,  and  now  operates  this 
station  in  conjunction  with  The  Daily 
News  station  WMAQ,  with  exclusive 
24-h()ur  rights  to  the  wave  length  447.5 
meters. 

The  operation  of  two  of  America's 
foremost  stations  with  a  unified  all-day 
program  is  welcomed  by  Chicago 
people  and  the  radio  public  generally 
as  another  great  advance  typical  of  the 
five-year  record  of  The  Daily  News  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  radio. 

WMAQ,  the  first  newspaper-owned 
radio  station  in  Chicago,  equipped  now 
with  its  third  sending  apparatus,  has 
earned  a  reputation  for  tine  programs 
that  will  be  richly  enhanced  by  the 
added  facilities  of  station  WQJ.  The 
two  stations  are  members  of  the  chain 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. The  program  scheduled  through- 
out will  be  one  of  highest  quality  and 
interest. 

By  advancing  every  interest  of  radio, 
on  the  air  and  in  its  columns,  The 
Daily  News  has  attained  a  popularity 
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with  Chicago  fans  reflected  in  its  lead- 
ership six  days  a  week  in  national  radio 
advertising — it  is  the  most  effective 
daily  medium  for  radio  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  reaching  the  Chicago 
public. 
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Arrangements  to  participate  in  the 
broadcasting  schedule  of  The  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  may  be  made  by 
addressing  Director,  WMAQ,  The 
Chicago  Daily  News,  15  North 
Wells  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Member  of  The  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


Advertising 
Representatives: 


NEW   YORK 
J.   B.  Woodward 
110    E.    42nd   St. 


CHICAGO 

Woodward    &    Kelly 

360     N.     Michigan     Ave. 


DETROIT 
Woodward    &    Kelly 
Fine    Arts    Building 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

C.    Geo.    Krogness 

253   First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


*Average    Daily    Net    Paid    Circulation  for    March,    1927—440,448 

Published  everv  other  Wednesday  by  Advertising  Fortnightly,   Inc..   9    Kast   38th   St      Xew   York,    X.    Y.     Subscription   P[.'^,^ .^l-OOigP-l,"" 
.."  ..      ^>„i,TJU<.-q      m„    1       Kntprpri   a.«  spcnnri   cla.s.s  matter  Mav  7.    1923.    at    Post   Uffice    at    .New    York    uiiJei    Act    ut    Mdicli    o.    isi-i. 
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New  home  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  "literally  the  finest  nezcspnl^er  plant  in  the  ZivrlJ." 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  has  overwhelming  leader- 
ship. More  linage  in  1926  than  any  other  two 
Pittsburgh  newspapers  combined — more  than 
37,000  more  daily  and  more  than  23,000  more 
Sunday  circulation  in  Pittsburgh  than  other  two 
evening  newspapers  and  other  two  Sunday  news- 
papers combined. 


Daily 
198,126 


Sunday 
259,163 


SCRIPPS  HOWARD 


Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

Represented  by  Allied  Newspapers,   Inc.,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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Just  a  few  of  the  434  E.rclnsiz'e  NEWS  advertiser. 


434  National  Advertisers* 

Used  The  NEWS  Exclusively  in  1926 


IN  INDIANAPOLIS,  The  NEWS  alone 
can  carry  full  responsibility  for  deliver- 
ing your  advertising  message.  The 
NEWS  coverage  is  so  complete  that  any 
schedule  in  a  secondary  medium  involves 
costly  and  unnecessary  duplication. 
Experienced  advertising  space  buyers  readi- 


ly realize  that  The  NEWS  breaks  space 
buying  precedents.  What  are  norma 
morning  paper  schedules,  split  schedules,  o 
Sunday  paper  schedules  in  other  cities 
usually  are  exclusive  NEWS  schedules  ii 
Indianapolis  .  .  .  unless  the  rigid  advertis 
ing  censorship  of  The  NEWS  forbids. 


Xon-tncdical. 


"The  Indianapolis  News 

jsiSJU  ^he  Indianapolis  Radius 

FRANK  T.  CARROLL,  Advertising  Director 


V        v^.i.-.     DAN  A.  CARROLL 
New  \ork.      nu  East  42nd  St. 


ru-  J-  E.  LUTZ 

Chicago:     The  Tower  Bldg. 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


Solar  Radiation  and 
W  orld  Affairs 

THE  greatest  stumbling 
block  in  the  progress  of 
man  has  been  what  we  call 
the  natural  forces.  Included  in 
this  category  are  various  forms 
of  unharnessed  energy,  nearly 
all  of  them  being  either  direct 
or  indirect  products  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  when  we  seek  the 
causation  of  toi'nadoes,  floods, 
abnormal  weather  variations, 
crop  failures  or  static,  we  al- 
ways end  up  with  eyes  and 
minds  focused  on 
the  blazing  star 
around  which  our 
earth   revolves. 

The  ancient  as- 
trologers were  not 
far  wrong  in  their 
belief  that  the  vio- 
lence or  inactivity 
of  the  sun's  radia- 
tion has  a  profound 
influence  on  human 
health  and  well- 
being.  An  eminent 
astronomer  at  a 
recent  congress  of 
scientists  said  that 
the  extra  dose  of 
radiation  that 
reaches  us  from  the 
sun  near  the  end 
of    each    sunspot 

cycle  stirs  the  nervous  system  and  fosters  unrest 
throughout  the  earth.  The  Russian  upheaval  of  1917, 
the  French  Revolution  in  1789,  and  a  long  series  of 
earlier  insurrections  all  coincided  with  times  of  maxi- 
mum sunspot  activity. 

We  no  longer  believe  that  the  positions  of  the  plan- 
ets and  the  moon  in  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  —  the 
twelve  constellations  that  appear  to  circle  around  the 
Polar  Star  —  determine  the  fate  of  the  new-born  child. 
We  have  got  away  from  the  notion  that  the  same 
medicine  is  good  or  bad  according  to  the  position  of 
the  stars  above.  And,  thank  Heaven,  we  no  longer 
wait  for  a  sign  from  the  astrologer  that  it  is  now  safe 
to  proceed  with  the  ceremonial  of  an  annual  tub  bath 
after  a  winter  of  bodily  abstinence  from  soap  and 
water.  But  the  facts  at  hand  do  clearly  indicate  that 
something  causes  the  machinery  of  man  to  alter  its 
speed  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  of  time. 

We  smile  at  the  belief  of  our  forefathers  that  the 
sun  controlled  the  heart;  Saturn,  the  spleen;  Venus, 
the  ears;  Jupiter,  the  liver;  Mercury,  the  lights;  Mars, 
the  gall;  and  the  Moon,  the  head.  But  science  no 
longer  sneers  at  the  notion  that  electro-magnetic  bom- 
bardments of  the  earth  by  the  sun  vitally  affect  human 
actions.  Tens  of  thousands  of  evil  germs  succumb  to 
sunlight  exposure,  so  that  periods  of  plague  and  pesti- 
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lence  are  favored  by  a  reduction 
in    radiation    and    the    simulta- 
neous  lowering  of  body   resist- 
ance due  to  nervous  relaxation. 
We  have  developed  a  working 
knowledge    of    the    atmosphere 
above  us  for  10  or  12  miles.    It 
is  clear  that  the  warm  air  rises 
in  the  tropics,  returning  to  the 
Arctic    where    it    descends    and 
starts  once  more  on  its  journey 
to   the   equator.    But   as   to   the 
secrets    of    the    upper    air,    not 
much   do   we   know  except   that 
the   air  is   thinner,   oxygen  and 
nitrogen  have  practically  disap- 
peared and  hydrogen,  helium  and 
free    electrons 
probably  reign  su- 
preme.    As  we  go 
up,     the     tempera- 
ture   drops,   reach- 
ing 60  degrees  be- 
low zero  at  an  alti- 
tude   of    10    miles. 
Studies    of    shoot- 
ing stars  and  other 
phenomena     have 
resulted     in    great 
differences  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the 
"electric    roof"    of 
the    atmosphere 
and    the    tempera- 
ture and  density  of 
the    upper   air.     In 
this  virgin  field  of 
research   lies   the 
key  to  many  prob- 
lems such  as  the  aurorae,  magnetic  storms  and  "skip 
distance"  or  silent  areas  in  radio  broadcasting. 

Milliken  and  Bowen,  wizards  of  the  infinite,  tell  us 
of  electric  winds  that  whistle  past  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere at  the  speed  of  light — 186,000  miles  a  sec- 
ond. These  strange  winds  are  really  masses  of  radia- 
tion, for  according  to  the  new  conception,  light  is  not 
merely  wave  lines  in  ether,  but  comes  in  lumps  of 
assorted  sizes  which  have  both  mass  and  inertia.  These 
"winds  of  space"  blow  ceaselessly  from  those  sources 
of  light  and  life  which  we  call  the  sun  and  the  stars. 
By  virtue  of  their  mass  and  speed  they  exert  a  pres- 
sure on  the  surfaces  of  all  planets  and  whatever  else 
they  touch.  Such  cosmic  rays  are  developed  by  the 
destruction  of  matter  in  far-off  stars,  some  of  them 
so  distant  that  although  light  travels  at  such  an  in- 
credible speed,  the  rays  that  reach  the  earth  tonight 
started  toward  the  earth  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  ago. 

If  we  reduce  the  heavens  to  a  scale  in  which  the 
earth  is  no  larger  than  the  tiniest  germ  visible  under 
a  microscope,  then  the  sun  would  be  only  a  dust  speck 
three-hundredths  of  an  inch  avv'ay,  and  our  entire  solar 
system  would  be  less  than  an  inch  across.  On  this 
scale,  the  nearest  star  would  be   1500  feet   away  and 

[continued  on  page  74] 
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Still  Panning  for  Gold: 


? 


IN  the  pioneer  days  of '49, 
adventurers  scooped 
golden  wealth  from  the  sur- 
face ot  old  Mother  Earth.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  as 
the  "dust"  gave  out,  the  pick 
and  shovel  had  to  give  way  to 
powerful  machinery  speci- 
ally designed  to  reach  pay  ore 
beneath  masses  of  hard 
granite. 

The  same  changes  are  taking 
place  in  marketing.  Back  in 
the  pioneering  days  of  adver- 
tising, wealth  lay  on  the  sur- 
face and  was  got  bv  surface 
methods.  Those  davs  have 
passed.  Those  eager  to  mine 
wealth  advertisingly  must 
shatter  the  rocks  of  inatten- 


tion.Thevein  of  riches  must  be 
dug  from  the  hard  granite  of 
skepticism  and  indifference. 

As  a  result  methods  and  tools 
must  be  used  todav  which 
were  virtually  unknown  to 
advertisers  of  a  few  years  past. 
Forces  which  were  once  po- 
tent when  used  alone  must 
now  be  combined.  Campaigns 
which  e\'cn  ten  years  ago 
would  have  called  for  but  one 
type  of  selling  effort  now  re- 
quire three  or  more. 

Advertisers  who  are  overlook- 
ing these  changed  conditions 
are  missing  the  real  oppor- 
tunities that  lie  in  present- 
day  advertising. 


■''We  have  published  an  interesting  book,  "716i-  Third  In-'' 

gredient  in  Selling,  "  which  discusses  in  detail  the  changing 

requirements   of  advertising   as   a   force    in   marketing. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  executives  who  ask  for  it  on 

"^s  their  business  stationery. 


James  F.  Newcomb  &  Co.  inc. 

Direct  Advertising  ::  Merchandising  Counsel 

330     SEVENTH     AVENUE,     NEW     YORK,     N.     Y. 
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He  De  France 


■The  Boulevard  of  the  Atlantic 


pROM  Sandy  Hook  to  Le  Havre  de  Paris.     What  kings  of 

the  splendid  age  made  of  their  castles  ....  the  courtly 
magnificence  ....  the  romance  ....  the  tradition  .... 
has  gone  into  the  making  of  this  floating  palace  on  the 
Atlantic.     The  new  flagship  of  the  French  Line  .  .  . 
her  maiden  trip  ....  a  gala  event  ....  decks  gay 
with  people,  colors  aflutter  in  caressing  winds  .... 
leaves    Pier    fifty-seven,    North    River    on    July 
second  ....  now,  with  the  de  Lu.xe  Paris  and 
France,   a  weekly   express   service  begins   be- 
tween New  York,  Plymouth,   England  and 
Le  Havre  de  Paris. 


These   de    Luxe    French    Liners 
.  .    charming    noblesse    of    the 
high    seas  —  French    to    the    mast- 
tips —  their  joyous  nation  and  coun- 
try   crystaUized  —  French  —  the    grace 
and    splendour   of   the    decorations — ^the 
luxury   of   the   cabins — the   service   with   a 
courteous  air.     French,  too — the  marvels  to 
tempt  the  appetite. 

At  Le  Harve  de  Paris — no  long  drawn-out  train 

ride — a   dash   through   lovely,   mellow   Normandy 

— Rouen,  of  the  spires  and  Jeanne  dArc  legends — 

three    swift    hours — then    Paris — la    Ville   Lumiere    of 

incomparable  beauties  and  gayeties  —  and  the  terminus 

to  all  the  playgrounds  and  Capitals  of  Europe. 

Four  One-Class  Cabin  Liners  direct  to  Havre  The  New 

York-Vigo-Bordeau.K  service,   three   liners,  to   southern   France 
and  Spain. 


Our  illustrated  booklets  are  a  trip  in  themselves. 

19  STATE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  OR  ANY  FRENCH  LINE  AGENT  OR  TOURIST  OFFICE 
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A  COMPLETE  SURVEY  OF 
BRITISH  ADVERTISING    FOR    ^4.00 

Now  Ready — the  1927  Advertiser's  Annual  and  Convention  Year  Book 

6  Complete  Books — More  Than  500  Pages 
150,000  Facts 

T  T  l^RE!,  in  one  volume — neat,  compact,  easy  to  use — 
^  ■*■  is  all  the  information  and  data  needed  by  all 
American  advertising  men  and  women  who  are  in  any 
way  interested  in  British  Advertising,  British  markets, 
and  British  Empire  Trade.  You  can  turn  to  its  pages 
with  your  thousand  and  one  questions  concerning  any 
phase  of  British  advertising,  media  and  methods — and 
know  that  you  will  immediately  find  accurate  and 
up-to-date  answers. 


The  ADVERTISER'S  ANNUM,  has  grown 
from  four  to  six  complete  books  in  one.  This  ex- 
pansion has  been  made  possible  by  the  phenomenal 
success  of  the  1925-1926  Edition.  For  the  past 
twelve  months  the  Editors  have  been  engaged  in  col- 


lecting and  collating  data,  facts  and  figures,  for  the 
compilation  of  an  even  more  ambitious  and  helpful 
vohnne  than  the  old  ANNUAL.  The  result  is  the 
1927  ADVERTISER'S  ANNUAL. 


85%  New — Twice  the  Value — Price  the  Same! 

The  new  ANNUAL  is  far  wider  in  scope  and  much  more  ex- 
haustive in  its  survey  of  everything  that  enters  into  advertising, 
merchandising,  and  selling.  85  per  cent  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  1927  Edition  is  new — the  remaining  15  per  cent  has 
been  completely  and  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
The  new  ANNU.VL,  therefore,  gives  you  twice  the  service  value 
of  the  1925-1926  Edition — unthout  any  increase  in  cost. 

A  brief  studv  of  the  Outline  of  Contents  will  show  you  how 
the  ADVERTISER'S  ANNUAL  has  grown.  Book  No.  3  is 
an  entirely  new  section  dealing  with  the  law  in  Great  Britain  in 
relation  to  .Advertising  in  all  its  branches.  To  .American  Adver- 
tising Men  interested  in  advertising  in  Great  Britain,  this  Section 
will  prove  even  more  valuable  than  to  their  British  colleagues. 

If  you  arc  planning  an  international  campaign  you  will  need  answers  to 
Inuidrcds  of  (luestions  on  printing  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  1927  ADVER- 
TISER'S ANNUAL  you  will  find  them,  clearly  and  concisely  tabulated 
for  your  immediate  reference. 

In  the  12  Oircctory  Sections  you  will  find  the  names  of  all  the  leading 
newspapers,  magazines  and  periodicals,  throughout  (jreat  Britain  and  her 
Dominions,  together  with  their  addresses,  telephone  numbers,  telegraphic 
addresses:  page  and  column  sizes;  a  complete  schedule  of  advertisement 
rates:  publishin,^;  and  closing  dates,  circulations,  etc.  British  advertisers 
consider  these  Sections  alone  are  worth  far  more  than  the  total  cost  of  the 
complete  .ANNU-AL.  American  advertising  men  and  women  will  find  them 
simply  invaluable. 

There  is  also  an  entirely  new  collection  of  statistics  and  analyses  on  British  markets 
— the  result  of  intensive  market  research;  and,  in  addition,  a  complete  Advertising 
Man's   \'ade   Mecum. 

150,000  Facts  In  One  Big  Volume! 

The  value  of  the  .■\D\'KRTTSER'S  ANNUAL  can  only  rightly  be  appreciated  when 
in  use.  We  have  received  hundreds  of  glowing  testimonials  to  the  utilitv  of  this  handy 
volume  from  the  more  than  2..S00  buyers.  One  of  these  men  said  that  he  got  from  his 
copy  more  than  it  cost  him  the  very  first  day  he  used  it. 

.Another  said,  "T  would  not  sell  my  copy  for  £50  if  T  could  not  get  another.**  Yet 
again,  a  third  calls  it  "The  Greatest  Reference  Work  on  British  .Advertising  ever 
issiied.'* 

To  all  American  .Advertising  Agents,  International  .Advertisers,  newspapers  and 
magazines,  interested  in  Great  Britain;  in  her  own  and  Colonial  markets:  or  in  securing 
advertising  from  Great  Britain,  this  announcement  is  of  paramount  importance.  The 
1937  ApVERTTSER*S  .ANXL'AL  is  one  of  the  most  complete,  comprehensive,  and 
exhaustive  treatises  on  advertising  facts  and  figures  ever  produced   in  any  country. 

The  price  of  this  remarkable  volume  is  only  $4.00 — a  mere  trifle.  Ju^t  fill 
in  the  coupon  and  attach  your  cheque  or  money-order  NOW.  Your  copv  will 
be  sent,  Dostpaid.  and  ready  for  your  immediate  use.  by  return.  The  Edition 
is    limited — to    delay    posting   your    order    may    mean    disappointment. 


How  the  1927  ANNUAL 

has  grown  to 

Six   Complete   Books   in   One. 

1st — A  Complete  Advertising  Man's 
Vade  Mecum — on  methods,  men,  media, 
and  advertising  developments  and  events 
of  the  year. 

2nd — A  Complete  Series  of  Directories — 
12  Distinct  Sections,  covering  every 
branch  of  British  advertising,  8,000  sep- 
arate entries  (more  than  80  per  cent  new 
and  revisions)  with  complete  lists  and  all 
relevant  facts  about  each. 
3rd — A  Guide  to  the  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions Affecting  Advertising-  an  entirely 
new  Section  of  legal  decisions  and  acts 
relating  to  selling  and  advertising;  trade 
marks  and  patents ;  hoardings  and  mu- 
nicipal bylaws ;  law  of  copyright,  etc. 
4th — A  Complete  Text  Book  on  Print- 
ing and  Engraving  Technique — (another 
new  book)  giving  the  e.xact  detailed  in- 
formation on  a  thousand  and  one  points 
in  the  advertising  man's  daily  work. 
5th — A  Market  Survey  and  Research 
Data — an  entirely  new  collection  of  sta- 
tistics and  analyses  on  British  markets. 
6th — An  Official  Report  of  the  World's 
Advertising  Conventions — for  the  year, 
and  the  Manufacturers'  Selling  Confer- 
ence. 


Sign  and  Mail  this  Coupon  Today — 

To  the  Publishers  of  "British  Advertiser's  Annual 

and  Convention  Year  Book,  1927," 
Bangor  House,  66  and  67  Shoe  Lane, 
London,  E.  C.  4.,  England. 

Please  send  me  one  copy  of  the  "BRITISH  ADVER- 
TISER'S ANNUAL  AND  CONVENTION  YEAR 
BOOK,  1927.'*  postpaid  by  return.  I  enclose  here- 
with  $4.00  in  full  payment. 


Name    . . 
Address 
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It's  the  same 

D  af  C   Superb 


II 


Dill  &  Collins  Co's. 

Distributers 

Atlanta— The  Chaifield  ^  Woods  Co. 
Baltimore — The  Baxter  Paper  Company 
Boston — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo — The  Union  Paper  ^  Twine  Co. 
Chicago — The  Paper  Mills  Company 
Chicago — Swigart  Paper  Company 
Cincinnati — The  Chatfield  ^  Woods  Co. 
Cleveland — The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio — Scioto  Paper  Co. 
Concord,  N.  H. — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Des  Moines — Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Detroit — The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Co. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. — Dillard  Paper  Co,,  Inc. 
Hartford — John  Carter  t^  Co,  .Inc. 
Houston,  Tex. — The  Paper  Supply  Co. 
Indianapolis — C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Company 
Jacksonville — Knipht  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Kansas   City— Bermineham  y  Proaser  Co. 
Los  Angeles — Blake,  Moffitt  if?  Towne 
Milwaukee — The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 
New  York  City — Marquardt,  Blake 

y  Decker,  Inc. 
New  York  City — Miller  i^  Wright  Paper 

Co. 
New  York  City — M.  ^  F.  Schlosser 
Omaha — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia — The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
Philadelphia — Raymond  y  McNuti  Co. 
Philadelphia — Rieeel  i^  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh — The  Chatfield  y  Woods  Co. 
Portland,  Ore. — Carter,  Rice  y  Co. 
Providence — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond — Virginia  Paper  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Geo.  E.  Doyle  Company 
San  Antonio,  Tex. — San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 
Seattle,  Wash. — Carter,  Rice  y  Co. 
St.  Louis — Acme  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul— E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
San  Francisco — Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
San  Francisco — General  Paper  Co. 
Springfield,  Mass. — John  Carter  y  Co., 


Tacoma — Tacoma  Paper  y  Stationery  Co. 
Tampa — Knight  Brothers  Paper  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. — Virginia  Paper  Co. 


F 


IFTEEN  YEARS — and  the  whole  world  may  turn 
a  somersault!  Fashions,  styles  of  dress,  modes  of 
travel — all  may  change. 

But  quality  reinains  unchanged.  For  quality  is  demon- 
strafed  usefulness. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Corday  &  Gross  Company,  of  Cleve- 
land, selected  D  ©"  C  S  JPERB  as  the  paper  most  appro- 
priately reflecting  the  excellence  of  Alco  Motor  Cars. 

Today,  the  same  T>  &  C  SUPERB  is  chosen  by  the  Hollen- 

heck  Press,  of  Indianapolis,  to  tell  the  story  of  Marmon. 

Printers  and  advertisers  are  quick  to  appreciate  the  special 
appropriateness  ot  this  paper — superb  indeed! — for  print- 
ing that  produces  results.  The  peculiar  adaptabilitv  of  its 
smooth,  dull-coated  surface  for  clean  type  impressions  and 
striking  color  presentations  has  never  varied.  Its  quality 
means  time  saved  on  the  press,  and  messages  saved  trom 
the  waste  basket. 

Whatever  your  printing  requirements,  the  D  <£?  C  line  has  a 
paper  that  meets  them.  Your  paper  distributer  knows  the 
possibilities  of  D  Gf  C  papers,  and  is  willing  to  assist  you  in 
selecting  the  right  paper  for  the  job.    Consult  him  freely. 

DILL  ^  COLLINS 

Jyflaster  SHa^s  ^^Sj§^  of  T^riniing  Papers 

PHILADELPHIA 
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What  price 
Sex-ationalism? 


NEWSPAPER  sensationalism  has 
developed  into  sex-ationalism. 
The  three  "big  stories"  *  of  the  past 
three  years  were  dominated  by  sex. 
A  new  school  of  journalism  has  risen 
and  flourished  largely  through  its  em- 
phasis upon  sex-stories,  profusely  illus- 
trated. 
No  keyholes 

But  TIME  squints  through  no  key- 
holes. The  very  opposite  of  the  prudish, 
the  Victorian,  it  enjoys  calling  a  spade 
a  spade,  presenting  truths  plain  and  un- 
varnished. But  sex  is  treated  without 
being  mistreated  —  related  without  be- 
mg  exploited.  TIME  retains  its  sense 
of  proportion  even  when  dealing  with 
the  "blushful  mystery."! 
"What  people  like" 

For  though  sex-stuff  may  be  "what 
people  like,"  it  is  not  what  TIME 
readers  like.  They  do  not  read  TIME 
to  be  shocked  or  to  be  excited.  They 
behold  in  it  no  photographs,  composite 


or  otherwise,  ot  high-notes  in  the  new- 
est sex-discord.  Indeed,  they  value 
TIME  chiefly  because  it  gives  them  a 
weekly  world-picture  in  which  the  triv- 
ial and  insignificant  are  not  exalted 
because   they   may   be   also  sinful. 

Apparent  to  advertisers 

That  TIME  readers,  sane,  balanced,  m- 
telligent,  are  especially  responsive  to 
advertising  has  been  apparent  to  adver- 
tisers themselves.  For  TIME  carries 
more  advertising  than  any  other  nation- 
al weekly  with  less  than  a  million  cir- 
culation.** And  for  every  1924  dollar 
of  advertising  revenue,  TIME  received 
^5.40  in  1926.  Alive  to  the  world  they 
live  in,  alive  to  the  advertised  products 
that  make  it  a  better  world  to  live  in, 
the  TIME  reader-group  constitute  a 
court  in  which  the  advertiser's  appeal 
will  not  go  unheard. 

Robert  L.  Johnson.  AdyerHims  Mai.«g« 

25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 
Main  Ogict:  Penton  BIdg.,   Cleveland,  O. 


*Three  big  stoties:  Leopold-Loeb;  Hall-Mills;  Btowning-Browning. 
t "Blushful  mystery" — acknowledgment  to  H.  L.  Mencken. 
**Circulation  — TIME  guarantees  plus  135,000  for  1927  average. 


TIME 

TtPrtu  Tuesday —  THE      WEEKLY       N  E  W  S  M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E  — To  Xed</fn  fri</<. 
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The  Journal  had  a  big  lead  over  all 
Portland  papers  in  "women's  vi^ear" 
in  national  advertising,  local  adver- 
tising and  total  advertising  in  1926! 

CI,  1/  you  want  to  reach  Portland 
women,  advertise  in  the  Journal! 


nhc  JOURNAL 

l^J  Vorttand -Oregon 


BENJAMIN  &.  KENTNOR  COMPANY,  Special  Representatives 


CHICAGO 
900  MaUers  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK 
2  West  45  th  Street 


LOS  ANGELES 
401  Van  Nuys  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
58  Sutter  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
1524  Chestnut  Street 


11-27 
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IS  TRAVELING  LIGHT- 
BUT   FAST 


The  modem  retailer  buys  only  what  he  knows  he  can  sell,  and  buys  it  shortly 
before  he  sells  it,  smaller  quantities  at  more  frequent  intervals.  Production 
and  consumption  are  brought  closer  together.   The  manufacturer  is  more 
acutely  conscious  of  his  real  customer  — our  old  friend,  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. He  measures  his  sales  by  what  the  public  has  actually  bought,  not 
bv  what  his  salesmen  have  succeeded  in  loading  the  dealer  up  with.  Thus 
greater  elasticity  is  given  to  the  machinery  for  making  and  selling  goods. 
This  is  one  more  instance  of  the  alert  condition  of  business.  It  is  traveling 
light,  ready  to  change  its  course  on  short  notice.   It  increases  speed,  but 
it  equally  increases  control— eighty  horsepower,  but  four-wheel  brakes. 

The  manufacturer  who  is  also  a  national  advertiser*  need  not 
worry  over  this  new  method  of  distributing  and  selling.  He  uses  advertis- 
ing as  the  controlling  factor  in  the  situation,  and  indeed,  has  been  thor- 
oughly adjusted  to  the  new  era  for  the  last  five  years  or  so.   But  let  all 
others  beware  the  dog. 

Today  the  situation  of  a  whole  industry  changes  overnight.  The 
business  world  is  formless  — almost  fluid  — and  with  a  plasticity  to  the 
touch  which  suggests  — and  commands  — that  we  should  take  it  up  and 
mould  it  to  a  better  pattern. 


CALKINS  &  HOLDEN,iNc. 

247   PARK   AVENUE    •    NEW   YORK   CITY 


PIC 


*A  national  advertiser  is  not  defined  in  the  revised  lexicon  as  one  who  simply 
puts  ads  in  the  magazines.  Being  a  national  advertiser  involves  a  state  of  mind 
about  selling  goods  which  accepts  the  new  order  and  has  faith  in  the  power  of 
tvords  and  pictures  to  control  the  consumer. 
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rr<'~i<lent   CooIiH;:!'  in<-«-t«   >\itli   liii-iiics^    p;]pi>r   publishers  and  editors   at  the  March  Washington 
mei^liiiK    ol    the-    \ati>inal    (^uiiiV-rence   of   Business   Paper   Editors 


TOURING  the  last  six  years,  publishers 
and  editors  have  met  regularly  in 
Washington  to  discuss  with  the  Cabinet  offi- 
cials, department  heads  and  congressional 
committee  chairmen,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Business  Paper 
Editors,  the  economic  problems  of  govern- 
ment and  business. 

Leaders  of  Washington  economic  thought 
and  opinion  welcome  the  representatives  of 
the  business  press  not  alone  because  they 
represent  a  great  audience  of  business  men, 
but  because  they  bring  to  the  conference 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  trend  and  opin- 
ion in  each  field. 

Business  is  as  sound  as  its  press.  One  of 
the  measures  of  business  progress  is  the 
vitality  and  power  of  the  business  press. 

The  business  journals  maintain  this  vitality 
and  power  as  a  great  medium  of  e.xchange 


of  progressive  business  thought  by  intimate 
daily  contact  with  their  fields. 

When  you  buy  advertising  space  in  a  busi- 
ness paper,  you  buy  not  merely  the  circula- 
tion of  so  many  thousands  of  the  1,1 10.000 
paid  subscribers  of  the  A.B.P.  publications 
—you  buy  an  intimate  section  of  trade 
goodwill  and  understanding. 

The  reason  why  advertisers  are  turning 
more  and  more  to  the  business  paper,  the 
reason  why  the  volume  of  business  paper 
advertising  is  growing,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  business  paper  advertising  is  fast  de- 
veloping as  the  only  economical  way  to 
reach  the  intimate  needs  of  classified  buying 
groups. 

Business  papers  enable  the  advertiser  to 
specialize  his  advertising  just  as  he  is  spe- 
cializing his  selling  today. 


ASSOCIATED    BUSINESS    PAPERS,    INC. 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 


The  A.B.P.  is  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion whose  members  have  pledged 
themselves  to  a  tvorking  code  of 
practice  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  men  of  American  industry,  trade 
and  professions  are  placed  firsts— a 
code  demanding:  unbiased  editorial 
pages,  classified  and  verified  paid 
subscribers,  and  honest  advertising 
of    dependable     products. 
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EAUTIFULOURFACES 


In  paper,  as  in  marble,  the  perfectim  of 
a  work  of  art  defends  upon  the  surface. 


A  BLOCK  of  stone  roughly  cut  may  be  a  work 
of  art.  But  perfection  is  never  attained 
until  the  last  touches  finish  up  the  surface.  This 
principle  from  the  arts  is  successfully  applied  to 
business  mutters — printing,  for  example. 

Printing  to  be  commercially  successful  must 
please  the  eye;  and  printing  has  reached  its  high- 
est plane  of  quality  through  the  use  of  "coated" 
papers^ that  is,  papers  specially  surfaced, 
whether  with  high  or  dull  finish,  to  give  per- 
fect reproductions  from  plates  of  paintings, 
drawings  or  photographs. 

That  the  finest  coated  papers  come  from  the 
Martin  Cantine  Mills  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 


that  these  mills,  which  have  been  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  coating  papers  for  nearly  forty  years, 
are  the  world's  largest  producers  of  coated  pa- 
pers today. 

Always  specify  Cantine  Coated  Papers.  Samples, 
together  with  name  of  nearest  supply  house, 
will  gladly  be  sent  upon  request.  Address 
Dept.  336. 


r 


i 


A  handsome  engraved  certificate  is  awarded 
each  quarter  to  the  producers  of  the  ?»ost  meri- 
torious printingon  a  Cantine  paper.  For  this 
purpose  send  us  samples  of  all  work  you 
produce  on  any  Cantine  paper.  The  Martin 
Cantine  Company,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


SPECIALISTS'  IN  COATED  PAPERS  SINCE  1880 


\eantin^ 


Can FOLD 


ASHOKAN 


Esopus 


Velvetone 


SEMI  DUU-£aj>  u 


LlTHOClS 

COATED  ONE  SIDE 
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r/he  one  Thin 

about  a   'Woma7t  s  "JMagazine 

that 
a  ^Man  Can   Understand 


"o  the  average  man  most  of  a 


woman  s  magazine  remains 
a  closed  book  — 

The  one  thing  he  can  under- 
stand is  the  appeal  of  food.  He 
is  just  as  responsive  as  his  wife 
to  such  suggestions  as  "Crunchy 
Brown  Toast" — "Varied  Hors- 
d'oeuvres"  —  "Sunday  Night 
Suppers  and  Snacks"  (Recent 
titles    from    Delineator    pages.) 

At  the  same  time  fashions,  scien- 
tific  household   management, 


interior  decoration,  fiction,  the 
care  and  training  of  children, 
have  just  as  much  appeal  to  the 
woman  as  food  has  to  both  the 
man  and  the  woman.  It  is  a 
well-balanced  editorial  program 
that  Delineator  offers  the 
woman  of  today. 

For  its  purpose,  to  further  the 
Art  of  Gracious  Living,  is  sim- 
ply an  answer  to  the  present 
day  demands  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  women. 


'Zyi./id  every  mouth  more  and  more  advertisers  are 
cooperating  with  Delineator  in  this  purpose 


Delineator 


Establiihed  l868 

BUTTERICK       PUBLISHING       CO. 
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WITH  this  issue  of  Advertis- 
ing AND  Selling  we  are  proud 
to  announce  the  addition  to  our 
staff  of  contributing  editors  of 
Ray  Giles,  account  executive  of 
The  Blackman  Company,  New  York 
advertising  agency.  Mr.  Giles  has 
written  constructive  articles  upon 
various  phases  of  advertising  and 
sales  subjects  and  is  the  author  of 
several  books  which  are  highly  re- 
garded. Henceforth  his  writing  in 
these  fields  will  appear  exclusively 
in  this  publication. 

In  the  current  issue  he  is  repre- 
sented by  the  lead  article,  "What 
Does  the  'Eating  Out'  Habit  Mean 
to  the  Food  Advertiser?"  a  for- 
ward-looking and  important  con- 
tribution upon  a  growing  tendency 
which  may  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects upon  a  wide  market. 


M,  C.  ROBBINS,  President 

J.  H.  MOORE,  General  Manager 

Offices:  9  EAST  38TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone :   Caledonia  9770 


New    York  : 

F.    K.    KREXrSCHMAK 

CHESTER  L.  RICE 


Chicago  : 

JUSTIN   F.   BARBOUR 

Peoples  Cus  Bkig.  ;  Wabash  4000 


New  Orleans  : 

H.  H.  MARSH 

Mandeville,  Ijouisiana 

London : 

66  and  67  Shoe  Lane,  E.  C.  4 

Telephone  Holborn   1900 

Subscription  Prices:  U.  S.  A.  $3.00  a  year.     Canada  $3.50  a  year.     Foreign  $4.00  a  year.     15  cents  a  copy 

Through  purchase  of  Advertising   and  Selling,  this   publication    absorbed    Profitable    Advertising.    Advertising    News.    Selling 
Magazine,   The  Btisiness   World,  Trade  Journal  Advertiser  and  The  Publishers  Guide.     Industrial  Selling  absorbed  1925. 

Member  Audit    Bureau   of  Circulations    and   As.'sociated   Business  Papers,  Inc.    Copyright.  1927,  By  Advertising  Fortnightly,  Inc. 


Cleveland  : 

A.   E.    LINDQUIST 

405  Swetland  Bldg.  ;   Superior   1817 
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.%(  Most 
Unhappy 
Woman 

World 


"Reaching  the  New  Hiuying  Power 

Our  national  income  has  risen  spectacularly  in  a  ten-year  period  from  twenty-seven 
billions  of  dollars  to  ninety  billions. 

Wage  scales  have  risen  to  new  peaks  and  continued  their  advance  in  the  face  of  a 
declining  price  level  for  commodities. 

All  of  which  means  more  families  with  higher  purchasing  power. 

Several  billions  of  dollars  of  this  increased  purchasing  power  have  gone  into  im- 
proving the  standard  of  living  of  the  average  American  family.  The  family  of  today 
takes  as  a  matter  of  course  many  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  that  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  ranked  as  out  and  out  luxuries. 

Automobiles  (more  than  20,000,000),  radios,  automatic  refrigeration,  automatic  heat, 
electricity,  gas,  telephones,  new  homes  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
per  year! 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  to  the  advertiser? 

Both  wants  and  expenditures  to  satisfy  these  wants  continue  to  increase  with  increased 
purchasing  power.  Never  will  the  saturation  point  for  the  better  things  of  life  be 
reached. 

Each  year  additional  thousands  of  famihes  step  up  into  the  class  group.  This  class 
audience  formerly  comprised  of  thousands  of  families  now  numbers  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

Cosmopolitan  is  the  one  class  magazine  which  has  kept  up  with  the  trend  of  the 
times.  It  has  constantly  improved,  both  in  editorial  content  and  in  physical  appear- 
ance to  appeal  to  the  kind  of  families  who  seek  the  better  things  and  who  have  the 
buying  power  to  satisfy  their  growing  wants. 

And  now  reaches  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  such  families  —  the  best  prospects 
for  quaUty  merchandise  —  and  living,  9095)  of  them,  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns 
where  it  is  easiest  to  sell  them  and  where  most  of  the  best  dealers  are  located. 


Invite  a  Cosmopolitan  representative  to  giie  you  additional  facts  about  its  influence  and  shoiv 
you  how  it  can  fit  into  your  oum  advertising  program . 

Advertising  Offices 

326  West  Madison  Street  119  West  40th  Street  5  Winthrop  Square 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  NEW  YORK  CITY  BOSTON,  MASS. 

General  Motors  Building  625  Market  Street 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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What  Does  the  Eating  Out  Habit 
Mean  to  the  Food  Advertiser? 


By  Ray  Giles 


THE  calculation  is 
made  that  about 
21  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  meals  are 
consumed  outside  the 
home.  With  this 
point  reached,  and 
the  trend  of  food 
consumption 
still  growing  away 
from  the  home,  the 
manufacturer  in  this 
biggest  division  of 
advertising  may  well 
ask  himself  a  few 
serious  questions, 
such  as: 

Is  eating  out  a 
menace  to  the  adver- 
tised brand? 

Is  it  a  condition  which  calls  for 
special  sales  or  advertising  meas- 
ures? 

Is  it  a  condition  which  may  cause 
the  women  at  home  to  be  more  care- 
less about  the  purchase  of  the  foods 
bought  for  home  consumption? 

Can  restaurant  keepers  be  inter- 
ested in  advertised  foods  to  the 
point  of  mentioning  them  on  their 
menus  ? 

In  the  city  of  New  York  there 
-were  about  7500  restaurants  in  1915. 
By  1925.  the  number  had  grown  to 
17,000.  The  greater  part  of  this  ex- 
pansion occurred  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  decade,  as  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  only  10,688  restaurant 


The  growth  in  New 
York  of  the  habit  of 

^^^      eating  out  is  reflected 

*'™  ^*      ^^^^^^^^^^      all   over  the   country. 

According  to  the  cen- 
sus   of     1910,     there 
were    60,832    restau- 
rant    keepers    in    the 

''^'^'^It      ^lk^P'^VPk^B^<iiU^^I^B9      country,  as  compared 
'      '■      ■■^■^  ^    H  ^m^^^      ^^jj.j^   87,987   in   1920. 

^^_-  ■■^^m^m\'^  ^^^H  ^^  ^^  estimated  that 
.  ._^  V,  ■Sir  ^^^^^^r'^^JSS  ^^  ^^'^  ^^'"^  ^^^  num- 
,  "^  /  ^^      _JB^K   A^^^^m  ,v  Ti^H      ber  has  grown  to  over 

\w[LUJ^B    '^[k^^^   T^     100,000. 

.^  H  W^B^^M      Aial^^K  More    specific    still 
i>  ♦  "B^^Pl  1^«      ^'"^   ^^^   figures   com- 

IflHj  i^^^^  ^^^^^^^K^  ^^>i^KU    M      piled    a  year   ago   by 
■T|^^^^^^^^H|^^^BH  ^  Taylor  the 

©""ho"       Management      Maga- 
zines,   Inc.,    Chicago : 
permits    existed    in    the    year    1920.  ^otai 

The   number   of   restaurants   does  Daily         Meals 

not  begin  to  indicate  the  extent  of     ^^  c.a.ses         ^^l'"       D^.y 

the   eating-OUt   habit,    for,    according  Restaurant  Service 

to  the  1924  report  of  the  Board  of     mi.ooo    puwic   500       23,000,000 

Health     there  were   93  861    fnnrl   nnH            ^'"'     industrial    ...         50  40,000 

xiediui,    Liiere    were    Jcs,ODl    lOOa   ana        ,4,000     Hotel    500         12,000,000 

drug  stores  where  hunger  might  be        .=i,6oo    Hospital   200         1,120,000 

'f^f.Tj^.n-     The   count    in-  J;o'S»  g?Jr! . : : ! ! ! !  Ill  i.^^SZ 

eluded  4634  delicatessen  stores,  10,-  1,000  Dining   car..  75  75,000 

521    candy    stores,    and    4832    food     ^  steamships  ..  600  I8O.000 

stands   purveying   such    dainties    as  S3,200  38,965,000 

the    rosy     "hot    dog"     and    lemonade  cafeteria  Service 

which    was     pxtvantpH     mnvp    nr    Io«s:         15.000     Public    1,500  22,500,000 

vvmtn    was    e.xuactea    moie   or    less  4200  industrial  ...  500  2,100,000 

trom  the  lemon  itself.  2,000  Hotel   1,500  3,000,000 

During  this  period  when  the  num-  J;«:°  «  ht^. . ; ; ; ;  IZ  SZ 

ber    ot    restaurants    increased    over  soo  ciub  200  160000 

100  per  cent,  the  population  increase  ^•^°°  ym's— tavs..  300  ssolooo 

was  only  13  per  cent.  as.eoo  34.490.000 
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Hospital  Patients'   Service 
6,900     Bed  Side  Ser- 
vice             230  1,587,000 

SUMMARY 

Number 

Number  nf  Meals 

Types  of                                  of  Served 

Service                              Outlets  Daily 

Restaurant  Service...     S3, 200  38,965,000 

Cafeteria  Service 38,600  34,490,000 

Hospital  Patients'  Ser- 
vice           6,900  1,587,000 

Total   128,700  75,042,000 

•Including    only    those    serving    over    300 
meals  per  day. 

To    understand    better    how    this 


change  has  come  about,  there  are 
other  statistics  quite  as  worthy  of 
examination. 

The  servant  problem,  for  one 
thing,  has  been  a  factor  in  sending 
a  great  many  people  to  the  restau- 
rants for  their  meals.  In  1910,  there 
were  20,255,555  families  and  2,531,- 
222  domestics.  In  1920,  for  24,351,- 
673  families,  there  were  2,186,924 
domestics  —  more  families,  fewer 
servants.  Hence  the  endemic  change 
to     servantless    homes,     apartments 


with  kitchenettes,  apartments  with 
no  kitchens  at  all,  homes  without 
dining  rooms. 

The  drastic  cuts  in  emmigration 
from  the  countries  which  formerly 
supplied  us  with  servants  offers  the 
best  of  evidence  that  the  number  of 
domestics  will  probably  drop  stil! 
further  downward. 

In  1920  there  were  almost  three 
times  as  many  women  in  clerical  po- 
sitions as  there  had  been  back  in  the 
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On  the  Subject  of  Names 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


WHEN  I  was  at  Aix,  I  stayed  at  a  hotel 
which  bore  the  fonnidable  name  of  Splen- 
dide-Royal-Excelsior,  and  it  was  almost 
as  magnificent  as  its  name.  This  triptych  patro- 
nymic was  not  the  result  of  an  idiotic  attempt  to 
gather  in  one  phrase  all  the  most  luxurious  ad- 
jectives, but  was  really  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  three  hotels,  retaining  the  best  features  of 
each,  including  the  names.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  one  ever  calls  the  hotel  that,  not  even  the  pro- 
prietor. But  the  perverted  impulse  which  leads 
the  controllers  of  enterprises  that  appeal  to  the 
public  for  their  support  to  use  awkward  names  to 
handle  them  by,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  busi- 
ness psychology. 

It  is  especially  virulent  in  New  Yoi'k  City  just 
at  present.  That  magnificent  apartment  hotel 
which  advertised  itself  in  so  spectacular  a  manner 
the  other  night  by  burning  off  the  scaffolding 
with  which  it  was  enclosed,  is  to  be  called  the 
Sherry-Netherland.  Why  I  do  not  know,  but  cer- 
tainly the  reason  cannot  overbalance  the  fact  that 
Netherland  is  a  much  better  name  for  it,  or,  for 
that  matter,  Sherry.  Netherland  is  the  name  as- 
sociated with  that  site.  It  goes  back  to  the  Dutch 
origin  of  New  York.  It  has  that  aristocratic  con- 
notation which  should  inhere  in  a  hotel  the  door- 
knobs of  which  are  to  be  gold-plated.  And  lugging 
in  Sherry  simply  gives  the  public  a  longer  and 
more  difficult  name  which  it  will  promptly  shorten 
to  either  Netherland  or  Sherry. 

Across  the  street  is  another  palatial  hotel  built 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Savoy  and  christened  the 
Savoy-Plaza,  to  indicate,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  man- 
aged by  the  old  Plaza  across  the  square.  And 
here  again,  why  double  the  burden  of  carrying 
the  name  in  the  memory,  in  advertisements,  on 
bills  and  in  the  bookkeeping?  Savoy  alone  is  an 
excellent  name.  It  is  the  name  of  the  hotel  in 
London  that  is  best  known  to  the  kind  of  Ameri- 
cans who  would  patronize  the  Savoy-Plaza  in  New 
York.  The  Plaza  name,  which  is  a  good  one,  is 
already  identified  with  the  older  house. 


Some  time  ago  I  commented  on  the  Ritz  Tower. 
I  wondered  why  a  man  who  has  such  command  of 
words  as  Arthur  Brisbane  would  allow  a  building 
belonging  to  him  to  be  given  a  name  that  showed 
so  little  imagination  and  so  much  slavish  imita- 
tion. Surely  there  are  enough  good  names  with- 
out having  two  buildings  with  the  same  name  in 
one  city,  because  the  public  has  promptly  called 
the  Ritz  Carlton  the  Ritz.  It  will  with  equal 
promptness  call  the  Ritz  Tower  the  Ritz. 

Some  years  ago  the  public  gratuitously  pre- 
sented the  George  A.  Fuller  Company  with  a  mag- 
nificent name  for  its  three-cornered  building  at 
Twenty-third  Street,  but  the  Fuller  Company 
would  have  none  of  it.  It  insisted  that  its  build- 
ing was  the  Fuller  Building,  and  the  public  in- 
sisted that  it  was  the  Flatiron  Building,  and  I 
leave  it  to  any  advertising  man  which  is  the  better 
name. 

It  would  never  occur  to  the  promoters  of  such 
enterprises  to  doubt  their  ability  to  name  them. 
They  would  never  dream  of  consulting  an  expert. 
If  I  were  looking  for  a  name,  I  would  want  to 
consult  such  men  as  A.  A.  Milne,  or  Dr.  Doolittle, 
since  Lewis  Carroll,  that  perfect  namer,  is  no 
longer  accessible.  Such  men  know  how  to  give 
names  that  stick  and  linger  in  the  memory  and 
seem  to  express  the  soul  of  the  article  christened. 

There  is  a  healthy  tendency  on  the  pai't  of 
manufacturers  to  cut  down  the  burden  on  the 
public's  memory.  Many  of  them  are  changing  the 
corporate  names  of  their  companies  to  the  adver- 
tised names  of  their  products.  The  old  Southern 
Cotton  Oil  Company  is  now  the  Wesson  Oil  and 
Snowdrift  Company.  The  National  Biscuit  Com- 
pany has  introduced  the  name  Uneeda  Bakers. 
All  this  is  because  the  public  has  shown  very 
plainly  what  it  will  remember  and  what  it  will 
not.  And  yet  every  day  someone  insists  on  going 
against  the  grain  and  unnecessarily  adding  to  his 
future  advertising  troubles  by  creating  a  name 
which  merely  flatters  his  vanity  and  insists  on 
forcing  that  name  down  the  throats  of  the  public. 
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How  National  Gypsum  Salesmen 
Sold  Their  Company's  Stock 

Describing  a  Unique  Method  by  Wliich  a  New  Concern 

Provided  Its  Capital 

By  John  Allen  Murphy 


WHEN  the  National  Gyp-  j 
sum  Co.  was  organized  in 
1925,  it  faced,  like  all  new 
businesses,  the  jiroblem  of  build- 
ing an  adequate  financial  struc- 
ture. The  organizers  showed  their 
faith  in  the  enterprise  by  backing 
it  with  all  of  the  money  they 
could  command  personally.  But 
since  a  business  of  considerable 
magnitude  was  being  planned,  it 
was  not  expected  that  the  or- 
ganizers would  furnish  all  the 
capital  required. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  man- 
agement to  float  a  stock  issue  and 
to  market   it   through   an   invest- 
ment house  in  the  usual  manner. 
There    was    no    reason    why    the 
company  should  not  have  followed 
the    customary    procedure.      The 
enterprise  was  soundly  conceived. 
The  men  backing  it  had  an  exten- 
sive   experience    in    the    gypsum 
field  and  in  the  wallboard  indus- 
try.    The  company  owned  a  valu- 
able   gypsum    deposit    which    had 
recently  been  discovered  at  Clar- 
ence, New  York.     The  most  mod-     i 
em   plant  that  the   industry   had 
ever  known  was  being  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  deposit.     An  inexhausti- 
ble   market    was    waiting    the    com- 
pany's product. 

The  set-up  was  ideal  for  a  stock 
flotation.  With  such  a  property  be- 
hind the  issue,  any  investment 
banker  would  have  found  it  easy  to 
raise  all  the  capital  needed. 

"We  had  no  thought  of  selling  our 
stock  except  through  an  investment 
house."  explained  J.  F.  Haggerty, 
president  of  the  company,  when  I 
talked  to  him  recently.  "No  doubt 
we  would  have  raised  our  capital  in 
that  manner,  had  not  a  different  plan 
presented  itself  just  as  we  were 
about  ready  to  complete  the  financial 
end  of  our  structure.  Our  executive 
and  sales  personnel  is  built  along 
somewhat  radical  lines.  Every  man 
in  the  organization  is  thoroughly  ex- 


THE  BimiEO  TREASURE  <>|'  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

A  tefvt  of  advtTTiwment*  rcvcollns  th«  ttoiy  of  a  grcAl 
rutural  tuourca— it*  discovciv—ia  utility  and  lU  poujbiliiici 
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The  Growth  of  the  Gypsum 
WaU  Board  Industry 


American  induitnol  pjcpgr^w  bas 
been  »a»d  to  be  basfd  largely  on 
the  d^'clopmcnl  of  "  idea*." 
Th«  Gypsum  Wall  Bo8td"Kka" 
was  needed  by  Amertcan  builders. 
So  quKkly  did  the  produd  be- 
come of  national  importance  that 
«v«n  builders  tbemselves  had 
only  a  rTMsger  knowledge  of  the 
huge  quanlibes  which  the  nation 
was  absorbing. 

Cyp«um  Wall  Board  has  ne\«t 
caught  up  with  its  dernond.  With 
prewnt  building  shortages  it  t» 
tloubtlul  whether  it  will,  within 
the  next  several  years— if  al  all, 
Authontaln*  ^uics  reveal  a  sig- 
niAcant  facu  For  six  years  the 
demand  for  Gypsum  Wall  Board 
has  shown  art  average  yearly  in- 
crease in  excess  of  30X. 


A  ulighl  ind<cat>on  of  the  future 
demorxls  can  be  gleaned  from  a 
stalemcnl  of  (he  conservative 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  estimates 
buildir>g  shortage  at  the  beginnirtg 
of  the  current  year  as  four  bUfion 
dullan. 

In  the  face  of  (his  situation  li  cer- 
tainly requires  but  little  foresight 
1o  esllnvate  the  possibilities  of  the 
new  disla  of  Gypsum  uncovered 
In  the  great  Western  New  Yorh 
field,  wilhin  a  few  miles  of  Buf- 
falo's city  liTW,  which  IS  beirvg  con- 
verted into  (3ypsum  Wall  Board 
by  rrten  wt>os«  lives  have  been 
spent  tn  lh«  business 
The  IrKluslna]  Romar>ce  of  Gyp- 
sum has  been  toid  in  a  siory  by 
J.  Jay  Fuller.  We  will  gladly  mail 
a  copy  lo  interested  Buffalonlans. 
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perienced  in  the  gypsum  or  w^all- 
board  industries,  or  in  some  kindred 
line.  Men  of  the  caliber  we  v^•anted 
cannot  be  picked  up  every  day.  So 
we  engaged  them  as  we  had  the  op- 
portunity to  get  them.  By  following 
this  plan  we  had  .several  salesmen  in 
our  employ  a  long  time  before  we 
were  ready  to  operate. 

'""I  "^HE  question  arose  what  we 
X.  should  do  with  these  men  in 
the  meantime.  One  of  our  officers 
suggested  that  it  might  not  be  a  bad 
idea  to  have  them  sell  our  stock. 
The  more  we  thought  about  the  sug- 
gestion, the  better  it  seemed.  The 
men  themselves  liked  the  idea.  They 
were  so  enthusiastic  about  their  new 
jobs  and  the  prospects  of  the  com- 
pany that  they  were  anxious  to  share 
their  enthusiasm  with  others." 


J  So  the  men  were  allowed  to  try 

their  hands  at  stock  selling.  And 
they  succeeded  handsomely.  The 
National  Gypsum  Co.  was  incor- 
porated on  Aug.  29,  1925.  The 
first  salesman  was  hired  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year.  Gradually,  other 
salesmen  were  engaged  until  there 
were  twelve  salesmen  on  the  pay- 
roll. By  June  1.5,  1926,  when  the 
company  started  to  manufacture, 
these  twelve  men  had  sold  most 
of  the  stock  issue  and  had  started 
a  momentum  which  subsequently 
sold  the  rest  of  it.  The  company 
now  has  a  capital  of  $2,350,000 
from  the  sale  of  this  stock,  which 
has  a  net  value  in  e.xcess  of  $3,- 
000,000. 

Even  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  these  men  sold  the  stock 
at  a  total  cost  of  less  than  8  per 
cent.  To  sell  the  stock  of  a  new 
company  through  customary  in- 
vestment channels  often  costs  up 
to  40  per  cent.  Even  an  estab- 
lished company,  with  a  successful 
business,  usually  has  to  pay  as 
i  high  as  15  per  cent  to  secure  addi- 
tional capital. 

Remember  that  the  salesmen  who 
accomplished  this  feat  were,  hired 
primarily  because  of  their  ability  to 
sell  gypsum  products.  None  of  them 
had  any  experience  in  selling  securi- 
ties. 

What  these  men  did  is  so  remarka- 
ble that  I  am  sure  business  men  in 
other  fields  will  be  glad  to  learn  the 
details  of  just  how  the  National  Gyp- 
sum financial  plan  was  carried  out. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  instances  on  rec- 
ord where  a  reputable,  high-grade 
organization  succeeded  in  financing 
itself  in  this  manner. 

The  company  confined  its  security 
drive  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  environs. 
It  secured  a  list  of  all  the  automobile 
registrations  in  Erie  County,  down 
to  and  including  Buick  registrations. 
It  was  assumed  that  people  who  can 
afford  to  own    high-grade  automo- 
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Qualifying  a  Foreign  Corporation 
Cost  and  Requirements 

By  H.  A,  Haring 


A  BULLETIN  of  the  National 
Association  of  JManufac- 
turers  makes  this  statement: 
"Often  one  of  the  most  annoying 
problems  confronting  an  executive, 
in  the  regular  conduct  of  his  busi- 
ness, is  the  determination  of  when 
and  under  what  circumstances  he 
will  subject  his  company  to  the  laws 
of  a  particular  state  by  the  course 
of  operations  he  has  in  mind  or  in 
practice." 

So  many  corporations  have  fallen 
into  the  pitfalls  of  "foreign  corpora- 
tion" laws  that  it  is  trite  to  assert 
that  any  corporation  "doing  busi- 
ness" in  a  state  should  protect  itself. 
Then  there  emerges  the  question  of 
how  to  do  it. 

It  is  simple  for  a  management  to 
qualify  the  corporation  in  a  neigh- 
boring state.  Let,  however,  the  one 
be  multiplied  into  forty-seven  and 
the  task  looks  staggering.  Without 
verifying  first  impressions,  any 
business  man  knows  that  about  forty- 
seven  varieties  of  procedure  will  be 
encountered.  They  are  as  varied  as 
the  theories  of  different  states  in 
their  corporation  laws:  Maine,  as 
everyone  knows,  follows  one  idea  of 
corporate    organization ;    New    York 


has  another,  quite  different  from 
that  of  Maine.  Delaware  shows 
wide  variation  from  Wisconsin. 

Trade  associations,  through  com- 
mittee reports,  are  hopeful  of  uni- 
form legislation  over  "foreign  cor- 
porations" ;  but  it  is  incredible  when 
one  remembers  that  more  than  half 
the  states,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
would  be  obliged  to  alter  the  whole 
conception  of  their  business  law." 
This  matter  of  uniform  enactment 
has  repeatedly  been  considered  by 
the  National  Conference  on  Uniform 
State  Laws.  At  the  1924  meeting  of 
that  association,  the  president's  ad- 
dress dismissed  the  question  with 
Ihis  brief  statement: 

It  will   never  be   possible   to  get  all 
the  states  to  agree  upon  the  theory  of 
an   incorporation    act,   as    some   of  the 
states  will  always   adhere   to  the  con- 
servative  policy  of   encouraging   cor- 
porate   management,    other    states 
will    always    incline    toward    a 
strict  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions,   while   a   third   group  «^ 

will      regard      incorpora- 
tions as  a  mere  revenue- 
producing  procedure. 

Such  a  sentiment  is 
discouraging 
to    those   who    hope 

for  uniformitv.    Ut- 


tered, as  it  was,  by  the  president  of 
a  national  organization  whose  aim 
is  to  promote  uniform  enactment, 
the  statement  that  it  will  never  be 
possible  forces  a  corporation  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  must,  somehow, 
contrive  to  get  along  with  the  errors 
of  omission  and  commission  of  the 
states. 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  un- 
fortunate nomenclature.  The  vei-y 
sound  of  the  phrase,  "foreign  cor- 
porations" in  the  title  of  a  bill  be- 
fore any  legislature  commands  in- 
stant support.  No  measure  is  more 
popular  than  one  with  this  alien- 
sounding  phrase.  If  it  proposes 
harsh  measures,  or  levies  a  new  tax, 
it  needs  the  protection  of  a  self-re- 
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STATE  laws  vary  as  much  as 
State  legislatures  or  State 
capitols,  and  it  is  these  laws  that 
a  corporation  must  take  imo  ac- 
count when  it  proposes  to  do 
business  outside  of  its  home 
state.  With  forty-seven  varieties 
of  procedure  facing  him,  the 
business  man's  task  appears,  to 
say   the   least,   staggering. 
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When  Does  the  Stunt '  Earn  Its 
Place  in  Marketing  Plans? 

By  Frank  L.  Scott 


AN  advertising  agent  was  trying 
to  find  out  what  the  aver- 
^age  person's  thoughts  are 
when  buying  shoes.  He  formulated 
a  questionnaire  which  he  circulated 
among  about  200  persons.  One 
question  was.  "what  shoe  advertis- 
ing stands  out  strongest  in  your 
memory?"  The  answer  given  most 
frequently  was  "the  Regal  buzz-saw- 
test."  No  other  shoe  advertising 
was  commented  on  half  as  much  as 
this  ancient  exploitation  of  Regal's. 

I  don't  remember  just  what  year 
it  was  when  the  windows  of  Regal 
Shoe  Stores  were  filled  with  buzz- 
saws  blithely  cutting  Regal  Shoes  in 
two.  It  must  have  been  about  twenty 
years  ago.  But  the  memory  of  that 
"stunt"  in  merchandising  is  fairly 
clear  to  me  still,  as  it  evidently  is  to 
many  others.  Half  shoes  by  the 
dozens  littering  Regal  windows.  The 
buzz-saw  there  at  work  or  resting  up 
before  tackling  a  new  bunch  of  shoes. 
And  with  it  all  a  conviction  that 
Regal  shoes  must  have  been  made  of 
honest  materials  throughout  for  the 
manufacturer  to  perform  such  a 
major  operation  right  out  in  the 
open   highways. 

When  does  the  stunt  earn  its  way? 
What  kind  of  stunts  are  really  worth- 
while?     Do    stunts    ever    result    in 
more  harm  than  good 
to    the    product    that 
uses  them? 

At  the  tender  age 
of  twenty-two  I  found 
myself  advertising 
manager  of  a  motor 
truck  company.  The 
heads  of  the  business 
had,  up  to  that  time, 
been  engaged  in  sell- 
ing passenger  cars 
)nly.  Evidently  the 
JUblicity  schemes 
hen  used  in  the  pleas- 
ire  vehicle  field 
leemed  to  them  ap- 
iropriate  as  well  for 
notor-truck  promo- 
ion  work.  In  all 
eriousness,  one  of 
he  directors  pro- 
losed  that  a  five-ton 


.Cj  Herbert  Photos. 

truck  be  loaded  with  six  tons  of  an- 
thracite and  speeded  down  Broad- 
way from  Columbus  Circle  to  Times 
Square  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour.  More!  The  wild  adventure 
was  to  be  timed  so  that  it  would  be 
witnessed  by  the  mobs  emerging 
from   theaters. 

This    test    was    urged    on    these 


grounds:  (1)  It  would  result  in 
the  driver's  arrest,  which  would 
probably  get  publicity  in  all  the 
newspapers;  (2)  the  news  item 
would  bring  out  the  fact  that  al- 
though the  truck  was  overloaded,  it 
was  speeding  along  at  thirty  miles 
an  hour,  thus  demonstrating  the 
carrying  ability  of  the  vehicle  under 
adverse  conditions.  Better  judg- 
ment prevailed,  however,  and  this 
stunt  was  talked  down.  But  it  illus- 
trates how  easy  it  is  for  thinking  to 
run  wild  when  the  mind  once  gets 
churning  away  in  the  quest  of  the 
bizarre. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that 
ought  to  be  asked  of  any  proposed 
stunt  is  the  very  obvious  one  as  to 
whether  it  attracts  favorable  atten- 
tion to  the  goods,  or  whether  it  is 
merely  an  eye-catching  device  which 
has  little  relation  to  the  product. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Rogers 
Peet  window  on  Forty-second  Street 
near  Fifth  Avenue  again  carried  the 
device  by  which  a  stream  of  water 
flows  over  a  piece  of  the  woolen  used 
for  their  Scotch  Mist  coats.     Here, 
surely,  is  a  "stunt"  that  is  right  to 
the  point.     It  arouses  curiosity.     It 
proves     the    fabric     impervious     to 
moisture. 
An  airplane  flew  over  Manhattan, 
spelling  in  smoke  the 
name    of    a    popular 
cigarette.     It  is  said 
that      sales      jumped 
during  the  period  of 
the  flight.    But  ask  a 
group   of  smokers  to 
name  the  cigarette  so 
advertised     and     you 
may   be   surprised   at 
the  few  who  remem- 
ber.     A    little    later 
another  cigarette  was 
advertised  by  another 
plane     that    flew     at 
night,     carrying    the 
name   of  the  product 
in  electric  light  bulbs 
on  the   under  wings. 
How  many  who   saw 
that   flyer   can    recall 
the    product    which 
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The  value  of  the  stunt  is  most  ap- 
parent where  a  dramatic  demonstra- 
tion is  needed  to  prove  the  sui>erior- 
ity  of  a  new  product.  Thus  the 
Rogers  Peet  test  proves  an  ordinary 
woolen  to  be  water-proof.  The  Regal 
Buzz  Saw  proved  that  the  insides  of 
those  shoes  were  of  good  quality. 

A  driving  rain  may  interfere  with 
the  perfect  functioning  of  an  auto- 
mobile engine.  So  it  was  an  inter- 
esting sight  to  motorists  when  Buick 
show  rooms  displayed  stripped 
chassis  with  overhead  piping  drop- 
ping water  enthusiastically  over  the 
mechanism  beneath.  That  was  at 
least  ten  times  as  expressive  as  the 
same  story  could  possibly  have  been 
in  mere  words. 

When  four-wheel  brakes  were 
first  applied  to  automobiles  several 
questions  popped  up.  Among  them : 
What  about  skidding?  Will  the 
braking  be  even  on  all  four  wheels? 
So  one  of  the  popular  cars  hired  a 
skating  rink  in  a   big  city.      A   car 


was  set  out  on  the  ice  and  the  pub- 
lic invited  in  to  see  the  fun.  She 
ran  on  ice.  She  stopped  on  ice.  They 
stopped  her  gradually.  They  stopped 
her  suddenly.  She  didn't  skid  or 
swerve.  A  mere  "stunt"  thus  an- 
swered objections  with  celerity  and 
dispatch. 

Another  car,  some  years  ago. 
claimed  unusually  low  gasoline  con- 
sumption. The  validity  of  that 
claim  was  strikingly  emphasized 
when  a  special  one-gallon  tank  of 
gasoline  was  hitched  up  to  the  en- 
gine but  mounted  outside  the  hood. 
The  regular  gas  tank  was  discon- 
nected. Demonstrators  drove  about 
under  outside  inspection  and  proved 
through  this  stunt  that  fuel  con- 
sumption was  unusualh'  low. 

Some  time  ago  the  rotogravure 
sections  showed  pictures  of  a  lino- 
leum covered  piece  of  sti'eet  in  a 
busy  section  of  a  Pennsylvania  city. 
For  a  week  or  more  the  traffic 
thumped    over   the    linoleum,    and    I 


suppose  that  after  that  no  one  in 
town  had  to  guess  very  hard  where 
to  go  if  he  wanted  good  linoleum. 

A  clothing  manufacturer  wanted 
to  prove  the  durability  of  the  light- 
weight woolens  which  he  was  going 
to  use  for  his  featherweight  summer 
clothing.  He  tacked  a  few  square 
feet  of  the  cloth  down  across  the  en- 
trance to  his  private  office.  To  the 
buyers  who  visited  him  there  this 
stunt  apparently  had  a  lot  of  selling 
value. 

The  stunt  may  sometimes  be 
worked  out  so  that  it  carries  adver- 
tising into  places  where  it  stands  out 
even  more  effectively  than  in  maga- 
zines, in  newspapers  or  among  the 
posters  and  painted  signs. 

The  winter  of  1925-26  is  remem- 
bered by  many  of  us  as  the  year 
when  we  tried  to  get  reconciled  to 
soft  coal  and  coke  in  our  furnaces, 
or  at  least  attempted  to  learn  how 
to  burn  these  substitutes  so  that 
[continued  on  page  70  i 


Bureau  of  Advertising  Banquet 
Closes  Publishers'  Convention 


THE  lourteeiitli  annual  banquet  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  which  was  held  on  Thursday  night. 
April  28.  brought  to  a  close  the  convention  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers"  Association. 
The  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year  proved  to  be  a  re-election,  for  the  men  who  will  guide  the 
course  of  the  A.IN.P.A.  are,  as  last  year:  President.  John  Stewart  Bryan,  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader:  vice-president,  E.  H.  Butler,  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News;  secretary,  George  Rogers,  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  treasurer,  Howard  Davis,  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  The  report  of 
the  Bureau,  which  was  agreed  upon  behind  closed  doors,  as  is  the  custom,  stuck  to  two  themes:  namely, 
progress    and    increased    business.     A     digest    of    the    report    will   be    found    elsewhere    in    this    issue. 
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The  Romance  of  the  Magazine 

By  G.  Lynn  Sumner 


I  RECOGNIZE  no  common 
Ki'ound  of  conflict  between  the 
newspaper  and  the  maKazine. 
The  newspaper  is  and  always  has 
been  primarily  a  medium  of  news. 
The  magazine  is  and  always  has 
been  primarily  a  medium  of  in- 
formation, inspiration  and  enter- 
tainment. One  potent  factor  hat- 
had  its  influence  upon  both — the 
altered  character  of  the  time  in 
which  we  live — the  accelerated 
speed  of  living,  the  acceptance  of 
new  habits,  new  mental  attitudes, 
new  enjoyments,  new  comforts, 
new  luxuries,  new  diversions, 
new  modes  and  manners.  The 
newspaper,  because  it  is  the  ver- 
itable mirror  of  our  daily  doings, 
must  of  necessity  reflect  them  as 
they  are.  It  is  as  current  as 
what  we  think  and  do  today.  The 
magazine  takes  the  same  ele- 
ments, contemplates  them  with  a 
bit  more  leisure  and  caution  and 
portrays  them  also,  but  with  a 
deeper  and  more  deliberate  reflec- 
tion. There  may  be  a  no  man's  lam! 
where  functions  overlap  and  lose 
their  clarity  of  definition.  But  the 
fact  that  the  newspaper  and  the 
magazine  serve  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct purposes  for  the  reader  and 
for  the  advertiser  is  best  proved  by 
the  fact  that  four  of  our  greatest 
publishing  units  are  successful  pro- 
ducers of  both. 

In  those  instances  in  which  maga- 
zines have  grown  lean  and  hungry 
and  in  their  emaciation  have  accused 
the  newspaper.s  of  having  foraged 
their  fields,  it  will  be  found  that 
those  very  magazines  have  gone  on 
nibbling  in  the  barren  lands  of  tradi- 
tion, blind  to  the  green  pastures  of 
new  interests  and  new  diversions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  altered 
character  of  the  newspaper  has  in 
itself  created  new  opportunities  for 
the  magazine.  The  newspaper  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  great  individual 
leaders  of  thought — the  Horace 
Greeleys  and  the  Henry  Wattersons 
and  the  William  R.  Nelsons — of 
other  days,  has  passed  on.  The 
public  takes  its  news  straight.  And 
it  is  impatient  at  two  o'clock  this 
afternoon  to  know  what  happened  as 


Portions  of  an  address  before  the  Maga- 
zine Gro-jp  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
.\"ew  York. 


late  as  ten  o'clock  this  morning. 
But  just  as  eating  all  your  meals 
at  the  lunch  counter  induces  indiges- 
tion, so  absorbing  all  your  informa- 
tion from  i-ed  hot  extras  makes  too 
heavy  a  demand  upon  the  gastric 
juices  of  intelligence.  There  are 
hours  of  relaxation  when  men  and 
women,  modern  as  they  may  be,  like 
to  contemplate  even  motives  for 
murder  at  least  one  degree  removed 
from  the  scene  of  the  crime.  In 
other  words,  the  newspaper  has  not 
displaced  the  magazine;  it  has  sim- 
ply stimulated  an  interest  in  life  and 
living  that  has  made  the  magazine 
the  more  essential. 

IT  is  an  obvious  and  oft-stated  fact 
that  the  magazine  is  an  Ameri- 
can institution.  Circulations  of  two 
and  three  million  for  a  weekly  or 
monthly  periodical  are  unknown  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent.  One 
of  the  most  characteristic  bits  of 
landscape  which  an  alien  takes  back 
from  a  visit  to  our  shores  is  the 
news  stand  ablaze  with  a  display  of 
some  two  hundred  riotously  colored 
covers.  Some  of  these  periodicals 
are  e.xtremely  transient.  Any  one  of 
us  can  go  to  a  subway  or  stationer's 
stand  today  and  find  magazines  we 
never  knew  existed.  Next  month 
some  of  them  will  be  gone  and  others 


will  take  their  place.  They  are 
examples  of  the  high  courage  of 
those  who,  with  an  envious  eye 
on  Mr.  Curtis,  rush  into  print 
where  even  angels  would  be  ap- 
palled by  union  wages  and  the 
price  of  w-hite  paper.  But  among 
the  maze  of  hopeful  tempters  of 
disaster  there  are  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty or  twenty-five  great  periodicals 
which  repre.sent  the  best  traditions 
and  the  best  examples  of  current 
jiractice  in  magazine  editing  and 
publishing,  and  it  is  of  these  that 
we  think  in  any  consideration  of 
the  magazine. 

What  is  their  significance?  Are 
they  a  cause  or  an  effect?  Are 
they  leaders  or  followers  of 
thought?  How  large  a  place  do 
they  occupy  among  the  essentials 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness?  It  is  not  for  me  to 
answer  those  questions — or  at 
least  I  sensed  my  own  incompe- 
tence for  the  task  and  so  I  did 
what  seemed  to  me  a  logical  thing 
to  do.  I  asked  the  editors  of  those 
publications.  Not  the  advertising 
managers,  who  would  have  had  their 
answers  all  in  printed  form  or  at 
least  on  the  tips  of  ready  tongues — 
but  the  editors.  I  asked  them  this 
question: 

"Every  successful  magazine  is 
successful  because  its  editor  has 
sensed  the  reader  interest  of  his 
audience  and  has  built  his  magazine 
editorially  for  that  reader  interest 
What  has  been  the  policy  that  has 
helped  most  in  your  success?  When 
was  it  formed,  how  was  it  discov- 
ered?" 

First  of  all  I  want  to  acknowledge 
now  publicly,  as  I  already  have  done 
personally  by  letter,  the  interest 
evidenced  by  various  editors  in  giv- 
ing me  an  honest  reply  to  this  in- 
quiry. 

First,  every  able  magazine  editor 
recognizes  that  every  individual  has 
two  sides  to  his  or  her  nature.  The 
personal  interest  side  and  what  the 
Greenwich  villagers  call  the  "escape" 
side.  To  put  it  differently,  the  occu- 
pation and  the  diversion.  Some  of 
our  magazines  seek  to  serve  the  in- 
dividual in  both  capacities,  some  only 
in  the  role  of  diversion  and  enter- 
tainment. But  it  can  be  said  at  once 
that  every  magazine  that  has  been 
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WHEN  Rogers,  Lunt  and  Bowland  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  decided  to  put  atmosphere  into  their  flat  silver, 
they  retained  Samuel  Otis  to  do  their  advertising  iUustrations.  The  residt  acliieved  quality — and  some- 
tiling  more.  The  silverware  has  been  given  a  distinct  character,  and  hence  a  strong  appeal.  Mr.  Otis' 
technique  involves  the  skillful  blending  of  photograph  and  air  brush  in  proportions  not  immediately  clear 
to  the  casual  observer,  but  which  culminate  in  illustrations  quite  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  our  time. 
The  copy  carries  out  the  atmosphere  of  the  pictures,  and  a  series   of  well  balanced  advertisements  results 
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Lightening  the  Retail 
Grocer's  Load 

A  Plan  for  Financing  Futnres  That  Will  Distribnte 
Seasonal  Burdens  Correctly 

By  Paul  Findlay 

profitable  trade.  He  now  uses  his 
energy  working  for  turnovers,  free 
from  anxiety  about  leftovers.  Over- 
load, idle  capital  and  other  familiar 
tribulations  of  the  old  style  system 
of  distributing  futui-es  are  elimi- 
nated, so  far  as  high  grade  goods 
are  concerned. 

It  remains  to  put  staples  onto  a 
similar  footing;  and,  because  of  this 
demonstration  that  the  "impossible" 
can  be  done,  I  venture  to  predict 
that  a  way  to  handle  staples  on  about 
the  same  basis  will  be  devised  rather 
.soon. 

Primarily,  the  new  system  will 
come  into  the  distribution  of  staples 
for  precisely  the  reason  that  lies 
back  of  the  present  departure  from 
old  time  ways.  It  is  often  called  the 
revolt  of  the  buyer,  the  buyers' 
strike ;  and  there  has  been  something 
of  a  revolt  about  the  change. 

But  basically,  the  change  has  re- 
sulted from  the  conviction  which  has 
grown  steadily,  cumulatively  during 
the  past  eight  years  or  so  that  the 
system  under  which  the  financial 
burden  of  carrying  seasonal  prod- 
ucts throughout  the  year  was  saddled 
on  the  retailer  was  wrong.  It  was 
not  merely  morally  and  ethically 
wrong;  it  was  commercially  and  eco- 
nomically wrong.  That  is  why  it 
has  had  to  begin  to  give  way  before 
a  better  system. 

AS  'the  idea  of  rapidity  in  stock 
^^  turn  took  firm  lodgment,  the 
question  naturally  presented  itself: 
Why  should  any  retailer  carry  any- 
body's goods  for  a  single  seasonal 
or  annual  turn  of  capital?  To  begin 
with,  the  packers  simply  shrugged 
their  shoulders.  As  the  question 
gained  insistency,  packers  began  to 
argue. 

"It  really  can't  be  done,"  they 
said;  "and  if  it  could  be  done,  it 
would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  any- 
body— except  the  big,  strongly- 
financed  concerns.     This  is  because, 


SINCE  Jan.  1,  the  private  label 
goods  of  Sussman-Wormser  & 
Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of  San 
Francisco,  have  been  sold  on  a  new- 
plan  which  provide.'^  that  the  pur- 
chasing retailer  shall  accept  a  mini- 
mum of  ten  per  cent  of  his  order 
when  any  of  the  goods  are  ready  for 
delivery,  and  ten  per  cent  per  month 
thereafter  until  his  entire  contract 
is  fulfilled.  The  retailer  may  draw 
his  quota  faster  than  this  if,  when, 
and  as  he  needs  supplies. 

Each  installment  is  billed  when 
shipped,  subject  to  customary  time 
discount  terms.  The  seller  guaran- 
tees his  customers  against  his  own 
declines  on  a  basis  which  protects 
them  in  a  peculiarly  equitable  way, 
ingeniously  devised  to  conform  to 
economic  law. 

This  is  the  merest  outline  of  a  de- 
parture in  business  practice  little 
short  of  revolutionary.  It  is  the  first 
step  that  most  certainly  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  jug- 
handled  plan  hitherto  in  vogue,  under 
which  purchasers  of  futures  oper- 
ated on  a  heads-you-win-and-tails-I- 
loae  system,  with  the  packers  pri- 
marily and  wholesalers  secondarily 
sitting  pretty  on  all  the  advantages. 
For  the  effect  of  this  new  deal — 
which  distributes  the  trump  cards 
evenly  to  the  two  principal  players — ■ 
is  that  the  retailer's  position  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  would  be  were  he  to 
buy  from  month  to  month,  plus  the 
advantages  that:  (1)  he  is  sure  of 
having  a  supply  of  high  grade  spe- 
cialties, carefully  gauged  to  his 
probable  requirements;  and  (2)  his 
costs  are  guaranteed  beyond  actual 
or  theoretical  current  stocks. 

Under  this  new  plan  the  retail 
grocer  can  devote  himself  to  his 
proper  business  of  selling  goods. 
He  need  not  watch  the  market  close- 
ly. He  need  not  feel  anxious  about 
how  he  is  coming  out  on  goods  he 
knows  he  needs  for  the  foundation — • 
also    the    superstructure — of    really 


you  see,  small  packers  have  insuffi- 
cient capital.  They  can  operate  only 
by  taking  future  contracts.  Their 
customers — the  jobbers — know  they 
are  weak  financially,  so  they  buy 
close  to  cost.  Those  packers  then 
have  to  pledge  their  contracts  with 
their  banks  for  capital  to  run 
through  the  season ;  and  when  their 
products  are  ready,  they  ship,  get 
their  money,  pay  the  banks,  and  shut 
down  until  next  season. 

"Now,  if  you  eliminate  those  little 
fellows,  there  simply  will  not  be 
suflScient  packing  capacity  in  the 
country.  The  effect  will  be  to  make 
it  pretty  soft  for  canners  who  are 
amply  financed.  They  can  get 
rather  nice  prices.  Both  grocers 
and  consumers  will  pay  more." 

BUT  more  and  more  grocers  de- 
parted from  the  habit  of  buying 
long  lines  of  futures.  Then  packers 
began  to  ask  how  a  new  plan  might 
be  devised — more  or  less  putting  it 
up  to  the  grocer  to  point  the  way. 
But  grocers  had  troubles  of  their 
own;  they  were  not  planning  any- 
thing for  anybody  else.  But  at  that 
some  of  us  used  to  retort  like  this: 

"If  the  town  of  Peewaukee,  Wis., 
say.  wants  a  pea  cannery,  it  must 
feel  that  such  a  cannery  will  be  good 
for  the  town.  Therefore,  let  Pee- 
waukee find  its  own  funds  in  the 
Peewaukee  banks.  Why  should  I,  a 
grocer  of  Kokomo,  put  my  funds  be- 
hind such  an  enterprise?  I  know  I 
have  to  finance  a  grocery  store  if  I 
expect  to  run  one ;  and  I  suggest  that 
the  canner  finance  his  business  him- 
self." 

Maybe  the  final  impetus  came  from 
the  large  chain  grocery  buyers.  I 
know  they  declared  they  had  quit 
buying  futures  for  the  reason  that 
"it  is  a  game  at  which  we  cannot 
win."  If  the  pack  is  heavy — which 
means  that  the  market  will  sag — we 
get  a  hundred  per  cent  delivery.  If 
the  pack  is  short,  and  we  might  ex- 
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RecoUections  and 
Reflections  —  // 


A  Pioneer  of  Magazinedom 
Was  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 

By  John  Adams  Thayer 


FEW  men  of  ideas  get  any- 
where in  this  world  unless  they 
harness  power  to  their  origi 
nality.  Any  number  of  good  ideas 
that  publishers  have  tried  in  the 
past  have  come  to  lame  and  impotent 
conclusions.  This,  however,  is  not 
on  account  of  the  ideas  themselves 
being  inane,  for  the  same  concep- 
tions, tried  later  with  proficient  and 
skilful  determination,  achieved  re- 
markable successes. 

In  1892  Cyrus  Curtis  conceived  a 
great  idea  which  was  to  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect,  not  only  with  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  which  was 
his  sole  publication  at  that  time,  but 
with  all  other  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals. This  idea  was  so  to  improve 
the  typography  of  the  pages  contain- 
ing advertising  that  the  Journal 
would  be  artistic  from  cover  to  cover. 

It  was  a  simple  plan,  you  may  say ; 
but  it  was  not  as  simple  as  it  looked. 
Each  and  every  advertiser  of  that 
day  was  primarily  interested  in 
forcing  the  attention  of  the  readers 
of  the  publication  in  which  he  adver- 
tised to  his  particular  announcement 
by  some  "unique"  display,  or  with 
heavy  type,  borders  and  cuts. 

When  Mr.  Curtis  gets  an  idea  he 
explains  it  briefly  to  an  employee 
and  instructs  him  to  work  it  out  in 
all  its  detail.  If,  after  a  fair  trial, 
the  idea  proves  futile  and  he  de- 
cides that  its  failure  was  due  to  the 
lack  of  perspicacity  of  the  man,  he 
gets  another  man.  If,  however,  he 
decides  that  the  idea  was  not  feasi- 
ble, he  immediately  discards  and  for- 
gets it.  Years  after  he  will  have 
only  a  hazy  remembrance  of  the  mat- 
ter; sufficient,  however,  to  recall 
that  the  idea  had  been  tried,  but 
had  failed. 

As  there  was  no  one  in  Mr.  Cur- 
tis' employ  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write  who  had  the  knowledge  and 
ability  to  carry  out  the  plan,  he  ad- 


CYRUS  H.  K.  CURTIS  (above) 
is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Thayer's 
second  installment  of  reflections 
from  the  piililishing  world  of  the 
era  we  have  just  left.  Mr.  Thayer 
was  associated  with  him  in  those 
days  when  Mr.  Curtis  was  some- 
thing of  a  Don  Quixote  with  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  his  steed. 
The  windmill  he  fought — and  sub- 
dued— was  a  difficult  thing,  with  ad- 
vertisers protesting  loudly  when  he 
changed  their  ideas  to  suit  his  con- 
ception of  an  artistic  magazine.  This 
picture  was  taken  thirty  years  ago 


vertised  for  such  a  man  in  the  Bos- 
ton Herald.  It  was  not  a  "want  ad," 
so  called.  Displayed  in  large  type 
and  occupying  three  inches  of  space 
next  to  reading  matter,  it  seemed  to 
speak  to  me  as  emphatically  as  if  it 
called  me  by  name. 


WANTED 
A    FIRST-CLASS    MAN 

To  take  charge  of  the  advertising 
pages,  make  up  and  direct  artistic 
composition,  etc.  Must  be  familiar 
with  the  whole  range  of  advertis- 
ing business,  and  something  of  an 
expert  at  devising  artistic  display. 
— "The  Ladies'  Home  Journal," 
Boston  Office,  Temple  Place. 

I  read  and  reread  that  advertise- 
ment, revolving  in  my  mind  the  ex- 
periences that  had  come  my  way  as 
a  job  compositor  and  foreman  in 
various  printing  offices  in  Chicago, 
Boston  and  New  Bedford;  the  expert 
knowledge  of  type  acquired  in  the 
Boston  Type  Foundry  as  manager 
of  the  specimen  department;  the 
various  announcements  written  and 
displayed.  The  conviction  grew 
with  every  reading  of  the  Herald 
advertisement  that  here  was  the  field 
for  which  all  my  varied  experiences 
had  been  a  preparation. 

Many  answered  the  advertisement, 
but  I  was  the  fortunate  one  who  got 
the  job.  Years  later,  after  my  sal- 
ary had  been  increased  many  times 
from  the  initial  stipend  of  $30  a 
week,  the  "job"  automatically  be- 
came a  "position." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  mention 
what  I  did  to  secure  it;  the  written 
application,  made  at  the  time,  is  still 
in  my  possession.  After  a  number 
of  yeai's'  service  in  the  Journal  of- 
fices the  advertising  files  were  being 
emptied  one  day,  and  it  came  to 
light.  Mr.  Curtis  smilingly  handed 
it  to  me,  saying  that  perhaps  I  would 
like  to  preserve  the  document  from 
destruction. 

Curious  to  know  at  this  time  why 
a  Boston  paper  was  used,  I  made  the 
inquiry.  Six  months  before  the  ad- 
vertisement appeared  in  the  Herald, 
a  young  man  from  that  city  had 
called  upon  Mr.  Curtis  and  made  ap- 
plication for  a  position  in  the  ad- 
vertising   department.     There    was 
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Another  Opportunity  for  Cooperative 
Censorship 

THE  movement  among  the  manufacturers  of  infants' 
wear  to  define  the  trade  terms  in  their  industry  in 
order  to  overcome  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
manufacturers  and  retailers  to  describe  garments  as 
"silk  and  wool"  that  are  neither  silk  nor  wool,  nor  yet 
a  combination  of  these  two,  is  another  step  in  the  di- 
I'ection  of  more  honest  and  believable  advertising. 

The  infants'  wear  manufacturers  might  make  this 
step  even  more  effective  by  going  one  step  farther  and 
handing  their  agreement  to  newspaper  and  magazine 
jiublishers  and  asking  that  they  enforce  it  against  all 
of  those  inside  the  association  and  those  outside,  cen- 
soring all  advertisements  that  do  not  conform. 

This  cooperative  censorship  by  industries  as  advo- 
cated a  year  ago  in  this  publication  { issue  of  May  19, 
1926)  still  stands,  we  believe,  as  the  most  practical  and 
promising  form  of  advertising  censorship.  It  gives  the 
industry  the  right  to  say  what  shall  be  censored  in  the 
way  of  trade  terms  and  claims,  and  furnishes  the  i)ub- 
lisher  with  practical  standards  of  censorship  and  with 
the  backing  of  the  industry  in  applying  them. 

Thinking  from  Across  the  Fence 

A  PHRASE  from  a  letter  from  a  prominent  Eastern 
banker  deserves  broad  dissemination.  Writing  of 
the  present  business  situation  and  the  need  for  better 
brainwork  in  the  period  just  ahead,  this  banker  writes: 
"We  need  to  do  more  and  better  thinking,  and  more  of 
it  from  the  consumer's  side  of  the  fence." 

In  particular,  advertising  and  sales  executives  need 
to  do  more  of  their  thinking  from  across  the  fence. 
People's  ideas  are  changing,  as  are  their  needs  and 
tastes,  and  unless  the  executives  whose  job  it  is  to  re- 
late a  business  to  the  public  by  means  of  sales  and 
advertising  are  in  close  touch  with  the  public,  that 
business  is  bound  to  suffer.  It  is  more  important  than 
ever  before  for  these  executives  to  keep  close  tabs  on 
the  newspapers  and  mass  circulation  periodicals  that 
quickly  reflect  the  interests  of  the  average  citizens,  and 
either  reflect  his  thoughts  or  supply  them. 

The  banker  mentioned  in  the  opening  paragraph 
reads  several  papers  every  day,  with  rather  more  care 
that  most  business  men  do,  and  it  is  reflected  in  his 
knowledge  of  what  is  in  the  popular  mind. 

Brass  Tacks  About  Farm  Buying  Power 

SO  much  that  is  purely  political  is  being  spread  about 
concerning  the  farmer's  "plight"  that  the  net  result 
is  to  throw  gloom  over  the  entire  picture,  when  the 
facts  do  not  warrant   it. 

It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  get  a  calm,  cold  busi- 
ness light  on  the  subject  from  a  source  which  surely 
must  know  the  farm  buying  power,  if  anybody  does. 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  famous  mail  order  house,  has 
completed,  through  its  "Agricultural  Foundation,"  a 
survey  of  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  products. 


These  facts  show  that  the  low  peak  of  the  farmer's 
purchasing  dollar  was  in  1921,  when  it  was  sixty-nine 
cents  compared  to  the  pre-war  dollar.  Progress  has 
been  moderate  but  steady  since  then,  with  further  prog- 
ress in  sight  for  1927.  Some  farm  commodities  today 
buy  more  per  unit  than  before  the  war:  potatoes,  hogs, 
eggs,  butter  and  wool.  Cotton,  wheat,  corn,  hay  and 
beef  cattle  buy  less.  Potatoes  fetch  55  per  cent,  hogs 
10  per  cent,  eggs  9  per  cent,  butter  7  per  cent  and  wool 
26  per  cent  more  than  before  the  war.  Cotton  is  down 
.381 2  per  cent  less,  corn  25  per  cent,  wheat  5  per  cent, 
hay  25  per  cent  and  beef  cattle  15  per  cent. 

Here  is  a  measure  of  a  practical  kind,  and  it  lets  in 
a  welcome  clear  light  on  the  mixed-up  farm  situation. 
It  is  far  from  being  a  thoroughly  discouraging  situa- 
tion. 

Advertising's  Library 

THE  announcement  of  the  proposed  "advertising 
library"  at  the  New  York  Public  Library,  under  the 
direction  of  Harry  M.  Lydenberg,  Chief  Reference 
Librarian,  is  significant  recognition  of  the  important 
place  advertising  has  come  to  occupy  in  the  world  of 
business  and  in  the  world  of  books. 

The  "library"  will  consist  of  a  permanent  collection 
of  advertising  books,  exhibits  and  data,  and  will  form 
a  valuable  center  of  advertising  intelligence. 

Our  congratulations  to  the  sponsors. 

Team  Work  by  Big  Advertisers 

WE  are  so  familiar  with  cooperative  advertising  in 
many  forms  that  some  very  unusual,  and  perhaps 
even  more  striking,  forms  of  cooperation  are  likely  to 
be  overlooked. 

The  Sunland  raisin  people  have  arranged  a  very  novel 
plan  for  1927  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing breakfast  food  advertisers — Kelloggs,  Cream  of 
Wheat,  Wheatena,  etc.  Starting  this  spring  these 
cereal  advertisers  will  have  store  displays  supplemental 
to  the  Sunland  raisin  displays,  linking  up  their  cereals 
with  a  "raisins  with  cereals"  campaign.  Advertising 
leaflets  will  be  enclosed  in  the  same  packages;  window 
strips  for  retailers'  windows  and  various  other  adver- 
tising will  be  undertaken  for  mutual  benefit. 

This  plan  transcends  in  scope  the  methods  of  the 
Three-in-One  Oil,  for  instance,  of  including  sample 
bottles  in  packages  of  rifles  and  guns,  etc.  It  is  a  much 
more  aggressive  form  of  cooperation  than  has  been 
generally  known,  although  the  idea  appears  to  be  grow- 
ing, and  has  had  various  lesser  manifestations. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to  realize  that 
there  is  a  very  considerable  community  of  interest 
among  various  general  advertisers — shaving  soap, 
shaving  brushes  and  safety  razors,  to  select  but  one 
instance;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  more  cooperation 
will  naturally  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  an  era  when 
the  idea  of  cooperation  is  receiving  such  marked 
plaudits  and  successful  applications. 
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Communities  Are  Advertising 

— and  Here  Is  the  Way  They  Are  Doing  It.     See 
Complete  Tabulation  on  Page  32 

By  Donald  Jones 


Adverlising  Manager, 

SIX  years  ago  representatives  of 
the  St.  Louis  Advertising  Club 
called  at  the  office  of  Festus  J. 
Wade,  president  of  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company  of  that  city-.  .  Two 
years  previously,  the  City  of  St. 
Louis  had  placed  $25,000  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Advertising  Club  to  Toe 
used  to  advertise  the  city,  providing 
the  club  would  secure  an  additional 
$25,000  from  the  business  men  of  St. 
Louis.  The  club  had  been  unable 
to  raise  the  money. 

Mr.  Wade  said,  "Well,  gentlemen, 
you  represent  the  advertising  talent 
of  the  city.  You  say  you  can  pro- 
duce $50,000  worth  of  returns  from 
this  publicity?  Here,  invite  these 
men. to  be  my  guests  at  a  dinner  at 
the  St.  Louis  Club."  He  wrote  down 
several  names.  A  few  nights  later, 
after  the  invited  guests  had  heard 
addresses  by  John  Ring,  Jr.,  and 
other  advertising  men  of  the  city, 
Mr.  Wade  requested  contributions. 
Being  a  banker,  he  would  accept  no 
promises.  "Check.s  only,"  he  said; 
"use  the  back  of  the  menu  if  you 
have  to."  Thus  St.  Louis  was 
started  on  the  way  to  a  development 
campaign  that  has  paid  for  itself 
many  times  over.  Since  1922,  bank 
deposits  alone  have  increased  $176,- 
201.420,  or  39.41  per  cent. 

This  story  set  me  thinking.     One 


Honeywell   Heating  Specialties  Company,  Wabash,  Ind. 


of  my  jobs  at  The  Bankers'  MoiithUj, 
with  which  I  was  connected  until 
the  first  of  March,  was  collecting 
data  that  would  help  our  subscribers 
attract  new  business  for  their  banks. 
The  thought  was  driven  home  to  me 
that  the  development  of  bank  busi- 
ness that  is  healthiest — and  most 
lasting — is  the  development  caused 
by  an  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the 
community  served,  rather  than  by  a 
mere  juggling  of  accounts  from  one 
bank  to  another. 

I  spent  an  interesting  morning 
figuring  from  The  Bankers'  Direc- 
tory XY^e  extent  to  which  certain  com- 
munities have  increased  their  total 
bank  deposits  since  they  started  ad- 
vertising extensively,  in  a  national 
way.  I  found  that  since  1924, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  has  increased  de- 
posits $23,254,840,  or  14.16  per  cent; 
Salt  Lake  City,  $8,316,040,  12.64  per 
cent;  Tampa,  Fla.,  $45,828,760, 
137.08  per  cent,  and  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth,  Va..  $3,550,550,  5.16 
per  cent.  Since  1923,  Savannah,  Ga., 
has  increased  deposits  $6,669,410,  or 
8.72  per  cent,  and  in  a  little  more 
than  a  year  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  in- 
creased deposits  over  seven  millions, 
or  about  4.20  per  cent.  But,  to  me, 
the  most  surprising  indication  of 
what  community  advertising  can  do, 
over  a   period   of   years,    is    on   the 


records  of  the  little  town  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Fla.  (it  used  to  be  a  little 
town!).  It  has  increased  its  deposits 
since  1916  by  $30,834,653,  or  1,876.15 
per  cent. 

Of  course,  each  of  these  commu- 
nities, in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  happily  situated  as  they  are, 
would  have  secured  increases  in  bank 
deposits  without  advertising.  But 
a  comparison  of  percentages  with 
the  average  increase  in  deposits  in 
similar  communities  that  have  not 
advertised,  tells  a  convincing  story. 

ON  the  face  of  things,  it  appeared 
that  communities  that  were  talk- 
ing the  loudest  were  getting  the 
most  attention.  I  secured  from 
records  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  a  list  of  some 
sixty-odd  community  organizations 
which  .were  believed  to  be  advei'tis- 
ing  nationally,  or  contemplating  ad- 
vertising.^ Mr.  Don  E.  Mowry, 
Chairman  of  the  Extension  Commit- 
tee of  the  Community  Advertising 
Department  of  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  America,  checked 
this  list  for  me  and  added  a  few 
names. 

To  this  list  of  secretaries  of  com- 
munity organizations  I  sent  letters 
explaining  that  bankers  are  con- 
tinually being  consulted  by  their  fel- 
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of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  people  among  whom  are  these 

account  executives  and  department  heads 

James  Adams 

G.  G.  Flory                          Frank  J.  McCullough 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

K.  D.  Frankenstein            Frank  W.  McGuirk 

Joseph  Alger 

B.  E.  Giffen                         AUyn  B.  Mclntire 

John  D.  Anderson 

Geo.  F.  Gouge                     Walter  G.  Miller 

Kenneth  Andrews 

Louis  F.  Grant                    Loretta  V.  O'Neill 

].  A.  Archbaldjr. 

Gilson  B.  Gray                    A.  M.  Ornie 

R.  P.  Bagg 

E.  Dorothy  Greig              Alex  F.  Osborn 

W.  R.  Baker,  jr. 

Girard  Hammond               Leslie  S.  Pearl 

F.  T.  Baldwin 

Mabel  P.  Hanford              Grace  A.  Pearson 

Bruce  Barton 

Chester  £.  Haring             T.  Arnold  Rau 

Carl  Burger 

F.  W.  Hatch                       James  Rortv 

H.  G.  Canda 

Boynton  Hayward              Mary  Scanlan 

A.  D.  Cliiquoine,  jr 

Roland  Hintermeister       ^z.\.\\  T.  Senft 
P.  M.  Hollister                   Irene  Smith 
F.  G.  Hubbard                    j_  Burton  Stevens 
Matthew  Hutnagel             ^.j,.^^^  ^   ^ 

Gustave  E.  Hult                 ,     a    t-        11 
OUT-                                A.  A.  1  renchard* 

R.N.King                           AnneM.\esely 
D.  P.  Kingston                    Charles  Wadsworth 

Thoreau  Cronyn 
J.  Davis  Danforth 
Webster  David 
Clarence  Davis 
Rowland  Davis 
A.  H.Deute 
Ernest  Donohue 

B.  C.  Duffy 

Wm.  C.  Magee                   D.  B.  Wheeler 

Rov  S.  Durstine 

Carolyn  T.  March              George  W.  Wmter 

Harriet  Elias 

Elmer  Mason                       C.  S.  Woolley 

George  O.  Everett 

Thomas  E.  Maythem        J.  H.  Wright 

J\Vze;  York:  385  Madison  Avknuk 

'Boston:  30  Xeuburi 

■  SiRKKT           *if^        Buffalo:  220  Delaware  Avenue 

Memt 

her  American  AsiOtiation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
Member  Audit  Tiureau  of  Circulations 

Member  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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How  32   Communities  Administer  Their  Appropriations  (See  Page  30). 


Address 

Fund  Raised  By 

Amount 

of 
Appro- 
priation 

To  Be 

Spent 

In 

Purpose 

of  Advertising 

to  Attract 

•percent  Spent  In 

Organization  Officers 

in  Charge  of 

Campaign 

Name  of 
Organization 

£1 

li 

c 

.11 
is 
li 

■3^ 

3 
1 

1 
e2 

i 

1 

2& 

1 

O  c 

ll 
M 

CO 

ai 

ll 

Advertising 
Agency 

Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

X 

$76,000 

2yr8. 

X 

X 

2 

30 

30 

10 

Pres..  2nd  VicePres., 
and  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

H.  K.  McCann  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Tucson, 
Ariz. 

X 

$30,000 

Each 
Year 

X 

100 

Pres..  3rd  Vice-Pres., 
Sec..  Treas.  and  Mgr. 

H.  K.  McCann  Co.. 

Club 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

X 

$20,000 

6  mos. 

X 

100 

Secretary 

of  Commerce 

Dan  B.  Miner  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Oakland. 
Cal. 

X 

$25,000 

lyr. 

X 

100 

Publicity  Committee 

Commerce 

Agy..  Oakland.  Cal. 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

X 

$400,000 

lyr. 

X 

X 

X 

Un 

decic 

ed 

Secretary 

H.  K.  McCann  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Lakeland  Chamber  of 

Lakeland, 
Fla. 

X 

$116,000 

lyr. 

X 

X 

X 

2 

8 

30 

36 

24 

Pub.  Dir..  Chr.  Adv. 
and     Pub.     Comra.. 
Mgr.  and  Pres. 

The  Caples  Co.. 

Commerce 

Tampa.  Fla. 

Miami  Chamber  of 

Miami, 
Fla. 

X 

$100,000 

lyr. 

X 

X 

X 

80 

6 

2 

Dir.  of  Pub.  and  Sec. 
Pub.  Dept. 

Dorland  Adv.  Agy., 

Commerce 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Orlando, 
Fla. 

X 

$130,000 

lyr. 

X 

X 

X 

3 

15 

40 

15 

27 

Advertising  Com- 
mittee of  Three 

Commerce 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Orlando  and  Orange 

Orlando, 
Fla. 

X 

$42,000 

lyr. 

X 

X 

X 

20 

20 

10 

General  Manager 

Lesan-Carr  Adv.  Agy., 

County  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

Greater  Pahn  Beach 

West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla. 

X 

$34,852 

lyr. 

X 

X 

X 

33 

65 

2 

Sec'y  and  Dir. 
Public  information 

Lesan-Carr  Adv.  Agy.» 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

St.  Petersburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

X 

$60,000 

lyr. 

X 

30 

35 

12 

Vice  President 

Lesan-Carr  Adv.  Agy., 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

Sarasota  County  Chamber 

Sarasota, 
Fla. 

X 

$83,400 

lyr. 

X 

X 

X 

15 

t 

t 

General  Secretary 

The  Caples  Co.. 

of  Commerce 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Tampa  Board  of  Trade 

Tampa.  Fla. 

X 

$24,000 

lyr. 

X 

X 

X 

35 

45 

10 

9 

Vice  President 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

X 

X 

$1,000,000 

3yrs. 

X 

t 

t 

t 

Industrial  Bureau 

Commerce 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Macon,  Ga. 

X 

$15,000 

15  mos. 

X 

X 

13 

80 

Committee  of  Five 

Commerce 

phrey  Adv.  Agy.. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

X 

$50,000 

lyr. 

X 

X 

75 

some 

small 

Committee  of  Three 

Dorland  Adv.  Agy., 

Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 

X 

$200,000 

lyr. 

X 

100 

H  K  McCann  Co., 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Detroit.  Mich. 

X 

X 

X 

$150,000 

lyr. 

Con- 
ven- 
tions 

5 

95 

Vice  President 

Campbell-Ewald  Co., 

Tourist  Bureau 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Kansas  City  Chamber 

Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

X 

X 

$160,000 

Each 
year  for 
5  yrs. 

X 

Un 

decid 

ed 

President 

(To  be  appointed) 

of  Commerce 

Ocean  City, 

N.J. 

X 

X 

$49,000 

lyr. 

X 

40 

President 

(To  be  appointed) 

of  Commerce 

.Mbuquerque, 
N.  M. 

X 

$50,000 

2  yrs. 

X 

100 

Manager 

G.  Ruehl  Adv.  Agy.. 

Council 

Albuquerque.  N.  M. 

Portland,  Ore. 

X 

X 

$85,000 

Each 
year 

X 

X 

X 

60 

40    ' 

Manager  Publicity 
Department 

Commerce 

Portland.  Ore. 

Erie,  Pa. 

X 

$50,000 

3  yrs. 

X 

75 

25 

Publicity  Bureau 
Committee  of  Eight 

H.  K.  McCann  Co.. 

Commerce 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Spartanburg, 
S.  C. 

X 

X 

$26,000 

lyr. 

X 

X 

X 

10 

85 

Committee  of  Eleven 

Commerce 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Chattanooga  Community 

Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

X 

X 

$250,000 

5  yrs. 

X 

X 

X 

t 

t 

t 

Chairman,  Treasurer 
and  President 

Nelson-Chesman  Co.. 

Advertising  Ass'n 

Cnattanooga,  Tenn. 

EI  Paso  Tex. 

X 

X 

$50,000 

1  yr. 

X 

X 

X 

100 

Pres..  Vice-Pres,, 
Sec'y  and  Treas..  and 
Pub.  Mgr. 

H.  K.  McCann  Co., 

Los  .\ngeles,  CaL 

Salt  Lake  City  Chamber 

Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah 

X 

X 

$25,000 

lyr. 

X 

X 

25 

50 

25 

General  Secretary 

L.  S.  Gillham,  Inc.. 

of  Commerce 

Salt  Lake  City,  UtJih 

Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Norfolk,  Va. 

X 

X 

X 

$300,000 

3  yrs. 

X 

X 

X 

3 

t 

t 

t 

Manager 

J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co..  New  York  City 

Seattle.  Wash. 

X 

$40,000 

lyr. 

X 

100 

Committee 

Botsford-Conatantine 

Columbians,  Associated 

Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Madison  Association  of 
Commerce 

Madison,  Wis. 

X 

X 

$2,000 

Each 
Year 

X 

X 

15 

60 

5 

15 

Secretary 

Miller  -  Rendall  -  To- 
well.  Inc.  and  W.  A. 
Walker  Co., 
Madison,  Wis. 

*In   those  communities   where   the   entire  percentage   is  not   shown,  the  remainder  is  spent  for  other  purposes — direct  mail,  ."salaries,  etc.  ^ 
tIS.xact  percentage  to  be  spent  in   indicated  media   not   yet   determined. 
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What  Does  a  Railway  Buy 


And  How  Much? 


'T^AKE  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  instance. 
"*■  This  road,  which  operates  approximately  five 
per  cent  of  the  railway  mileage  in  this  country,  ex- 
pended in  1926,  $24,000,000  for  new  cars  and  en- 
gines; $57,647,206  for  iron  and  steel  products;  $13,- 
352,981  for  forest  products;  $7,867,366  for  electrical 
materials  and  equipment;  $2,859,447  for  lubricat- 
ing oils  and  greases,  and  $2,844,263  for  air  brake 
materials.  And  this  is  only  one  of  the  railways 
that  constitute  the  more  than  two  billion  dollar 
railway  market. 

In  reaching  this  market  there  are  two  important 
problems  to  solve.  First — selecting  the  railway 
men  who  can  specify  and  influence  the  purchases 
of  your  products.  Secondly — placing  the  merits 
of  your  products  before  these  men  in  an  effective 
manner.  In  solving  both  problems  the  five  depart- 
mental publications  that  comprise  the  Hailway  Ser- 
vice Unit  can  aid  you  materially — for  each  one  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  one  of  the 
five  branches  of  railway  service. 


Our   research   dcparlmcnt    wiV/   yladly   coo/'cralc   lalh    you    in 
detcrmiiiiiu/  yniir  railwciv  nmrkcl  niiH  the  farticiilar  railwav  of- 
ficers 7vhn  specify  and  iiitliinicc  llic  purchases  of  your  producls. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing   Company 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 
30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.Y 

608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  6007  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 

New  Orleans,  Mandeville,  La.       San  Francisco        Washington,  D.  C. 

London 


A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P, 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Five  Departmental  Publications  serving  each  of  the  departments  in  the 
railway  industry  individually,  effectively,  and  without  waste 
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Don^t  Say  England;  Say  Britain 


By  Amos  Stole 


APROMINENT 
British  adver- 
.tiser,  or  rath- 
er, the  managing  di- 
rector of  a  well 
known  company  pro- 
ducing an  even  better 
known  brand  of  prod- 
iicts,  recently  re- 
turned an  elaborate 
program  of  advertis- 
ing to  his  advertising 
agency  with  but  one 
critical  comment. 

"Don't  say  Eng- 
land;  say  Britain.  As 
from  this  date  please 
eliminate  the  words 
England  and  English 
from  all  of  our  copy. 
In  any  reference 
made  to  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
our  goods  use  Great  Britain,  Britain 
or  British.  This  also  applies  to  our 
stock  phrase  which  has  in  the  past 
read  'Made  in  England.'  We  request 
that  it  now  be  given  as  'British 
Made.'  " 

This  seems  to  be  a  trifling  point, 
until  you  know  something  of  the 
background  of  the  situation.  At 
first  pause  you  might  imagine  such 
a  ruling  had  no  more  significance 
than  had  those  obvious  plays  for 
local  patronage  and  popularity  which 
spread  over  the  States  a  few  years 
ago,  when  a  number  of  ambitious 
citizens  endeavored  to  boost  their 
home  towns,  curry  favor  with  their 
boards  of  trade  or  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  impress  their  pride  in 
their  communities  by  using  "Made 
in  Kansas  City,"  "Made  in  Grand 
Rapids,"  or  wherever  was  the  seat  of 
their  plant,  in  their  advertising. 

No  experienced  advertiser  ever 
thought  there  was  any  great  sales 
merit  for  his  products,  so  far  as  the 
national  market  was  concerned,  in 
the  use  of  such  a  phrase.  He  may 
have  achieved  a  local  prominence, 
perhaps  helped  to  get  himself  elected 
mayor,  secured  a  little  more  recog- 
nition at  municipal  functions,  a 
friendlier  reception  at  his  bank,  but 
as  a  real  national   sales  force — No. 

For  the  sake  of  emphasizing  the 
peculiar  situation  in  Britain  we 
might  carrj'  the  American  illustra- 
tion a  step  farther.  There  seems 
to  be  no  real  reason  whv  an  Amer- 


lliitish    Empire  Poster   painted   by   Fred   Taylor, 


ican  manufacturer  should,  or  should 
not,  mention  the  fact  that  his  goods 
are  produced  in  Pennsylvania,  or 
Michigan,  or  Minnesota,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Also  it  would  hardly  occur 
to  a  manufacturer  to  feature  the  fact 
that  his  factory  was  located  in  New 
England,  the  Middle  States  or  any 
other  of  the  larger  divisions  of  the 
States. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  is- 
land which  most  of  the  English 
speaking  world,  and  probably  most 
of  the  other  tribes  and  races,  think 
of  as  England  is  in  its  entirety  no 
larger  than  some  of  the  largest 
States  it  might  seem  there  was  no 
harm  in  holding  to  the  use  of  the 
word  England,  when  referring  to 
the  place  of  production  of  a  British- 
made  article.    But  there  is. 

IF  you  get  out  the  old  geography 
you  will  find  that  the  island  of 
Great  Britain  has  three  principal 
subdivisions:  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
England.  Geographically  and  oflS- 
cially  Great  Britain  also  includes 
Ireland,  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
in  British  opinion,  though  Ireland 
would  hardly  accept  that  statement. 

Most  of  the  world  outside  of  Great 
Britain  has  little  understanding  of 
the  present  significance  of  its  ge- 
ographic divisions;  which  are  also 
divisions,  if  not  of  race,  at  least  of 
temperament  and,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  of  speech,  but  most  of  all  of 
pride. 

These    divisions    have   very   great 


and  very  active  senti- 
mental values.  I  am 
not  going  to  attempt 
an  outline  of  history, 
even  as  it  relates  to 
advertising  and  sell- 
ing in  this  territory; 
but  it  is  important  to 
anyone  trading  in 
Great  Britain  that  he 
be  aware  of  the  dif- 
ferences which  history 
has  set  down  on  a 
variety  of  occasions. 
England  is  not 
Great  Britain.  Eng- 
land is  not  Scotland, 
or  Wales,  or  Ireland. 
Taken  all  together,  the 
four  comprise  Great 
Britain.  They  all  ac- 
cept that  term,  though  they  all  speak 
of  themselves  according  to  their 
"nationality"  or  "country."  No  Eng- 
lishman ever  calls  himself  a  Brit- 
isher, nor  does  a  Scotchman  or 
Welshman.  And  no  one  would  dare 
call  an  Irishman  a  Britisher,  un- 
less he  were  looking  for  trouble. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  they  are  all 
Britishers.  It  is  the  only  inclusive 
term  one  can  use,  and  the  only  one 
which,  applied  to  the  whole  group, 
is  not  positively  offensive.  For  it 
does  not  indicate  subjugation,  but 
amalgamation.  True,  the  amalgama- 
tion was  a  rather  forced  affair, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which 
the  Southern  States  were  continued 
in  the  Union. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most 
parallel  situation  in  the  States  is 
that  represented  by  the  North  and 
South.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  a 
proud  old  Kentucky  Colonel  would 
thank  you  for  calling  him  a  Yankee. 
And  there  you  have  the  meat  of  the 
situation  in  Great  Britain. 

While  Gaelic  is  being  revived  in 
Ireland  to  some  extent,  among  a  few 
of  the  more  pronounced  fanatics, 
political  and  literary,  language  is 
not  usually  a  great  barrier,  even 
among  the  common  people,  when  it 
comes  to  the  distribution  of  adver- 
tising and  selling  matter  in  any  part 
of  Great  Britain.  We  must  except 
rural  Wales  in  this  connection,  where 
there  are  six  hundred  thousand  who 
do  not  speak  English. 

What  does  offend  outside  of  actual, 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   67] 
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IViORE  than  i,ioo,cx3o  people  in  and  around  New 
York  buy  The  News  every  morning  — in  preference 
to  five  other  morning  papers.  Every  paper  has  news. 
Most  papers  have  the  same  news.  Most  papers  have 
most  of  the  news.  Why  do  more  than  a  million  people 
huv  and  read  The  News? 

Every  restaurant  has  food,  all  kinds  of  food.  One  is 
an  obscure  hole  in  the  wall.  Another  is  favored  by 
thousands.  It  isn't  food  that  makes  the  successful 
restaurant  but  cooks  and  service.  It  isn't  news  that 
makes  a  newspaper,  but  the  editors,  the  presentation. 

IN  EWS  comes  to  every  newspaper  in  great  quantities; 
Is  gathered  by  the  bucket,  but  served  by  the  drop.  The 
\cws  has  all  the  news  sources  of  other  newspapers;  The 
.\bSOciated  Press,  whose  reports  and  writers  cover  the 
world;  The  United  Press,  independent,  enterprising, 
ubiquitous;  Standard  News,  covering  suburbs,  the  City 
News,  which  watches  New  York  like  a  police  force;  the 
Chicago  Tribune  wire  services,  pouring  in  special  corre- 
spondence by  wire  from  thirty  large  cities  in  the  United 
States,  by  cable  from  a  score  of  offices  abroad;  hundreds 
of  our  own  special  correspondents,  who  flash  every 
happening  New  York  may  want  to  know;  and  our  own 
stall  of  reporters,  e.xperienced  men  and  women  whose 

[  abilities  any  paper  would  be  glad  to  have. 

;  The  News  gets  all  the  news.  And  The  News  prints 
all  the  news.     Day  in  and  day  out  for  the  past  four  years, 

!  The  News  has  carried  better  than  8o%  of  all  front  page 

I  stories  in  all  New  York  morning  papers.  When  you 
consider  the  number  of  stories  that  find  their  way  to  the 


front   pages  because  of  the   papers'   policies,   and   the 

number    of    copyrighted    special     articles     run,     this 

average  is  very  high — probably  higher 

than   any  other   New  York  morning 

paper's. 

How  does  The  News  print  the  news? 
Condensation,  compression,  cutting  a 
story  to  a  statement,  re-writing  for 
brevity.  Most  New  Y''ork  people 
read  headlines;  and  most  New  Y'ork 
papers  tell  the  story  in  the  head- 
lines. Why  tell  the  story  in  cap- 
tions in  a  big  paper,  when  it  can 
be  told  in  legible  text  in  a  small 
paper?  A  newspaper  should  be  a 
record,  not  a  history.  Most  people 
nowadays  are  too  busy  making  history  to  have  much 
time  to  read  it. 

One  thing  more— selectivity  !  The  News  editors  print 
the  news  most  interesting  to  most  people.  After  all, 
real  news  is  only  what  interests  and  concerns  you.  Y'ou 
want  to  know  about  other  things,  but  you  don't  want 
to  know  much;  a  statement,  a  paragraph,  or  a  headline 
will  do.  And  by  keeping  stories  short,  and  the  paper 
small,  we  have  a  newspaper  that  people  can  really  read 
in  the  time  they  have  to  read  it. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  news  policy  of  The  News.  If  you 
don't  think  that  The  News  carries  all  the  news,  make 
this  test — as  thousands  of  News  readers  already  have: 
read  The  News  first  every  day  for  fifteen  minutes; 
then  see  how  much  nete 
news  is  left  in  the  other 
papers. 


L^OULD  any  newspaper 

have  the  largest  circulation 

in  America  if  it  wasn't  a  real 

newspaper?  Would  more  than 

a  million  people  be  satisfied  with  a  paper  that  wasn't  a 

real  newspaper.    And  when  a  paper  satisfies  so  many 

people,  mustn't  it  be  a  good  advertising  medium?     We 

leave  the  answers  to  you. 


Entire  advertisement  copyrighted  by 
Tlie  News:  Reproduction  prohibited 
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What  of  the  Lists? 

A  Frank  Discussion  of  Some  of  the  Problems  Surrounding 
the  Compilation  and  Use  of  Mailing  Lists 

By  Truman  G.  Brooke 


THIS  mailing  list  business  puz- 
zles me !  I've  bought  them  and 
I've  sold  them  and  naturally 
I've  "been  on"  hundreds  of  them. 
Nearly  every  day  some  enterprising 
but  unwise  advertiser  proves  to  me, 
by  the  looks  of  the  envelope  when  it 
finally  arrives,  that  he  is  still  trying 
to  establish  my  residence  at  an  ad- 
dress all  the  way  from  a  year  to  ten 
years  old. 

I  have  heard  dozens  upon  dozens 
of  eloquent  speakers  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  list  in  the  direct 
mail  campaign,  and  they  are  right, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  direct  mail 
campaign  to  be  100  per  cent  efficient 
must  do  three  things,  speaking  from 
the  "mailing  list  point  of  view": 
It  must  go  to  all  the  individuals  or 
the  firms  who  are  logical  recipients 
of  such  mail  matter.  It  must  not 
go  to  those  who  are  liable  to  be  but 
very  vaguely  or  not  at  all  interested 
in  the  proposition  broached;  and  it 
must  talk  to  the  one  addressed  in  his 
own  language. 

Direct  advertising  has  come  into 
its  own  in  the  last  five  years,  and 
today  an  almost  unbelievable  sum  is 
expended  in  the  preparation  and 
mailing  of  matter  of  this  kind. 
Whither  it  goes  is  dependent  largely 
on  whether  those  who  compile  the 
lists,  on  order  from  the  customer,  or 
for  their  own  use,  send  it!  My  feel- 
ing is  that  the  preparation  of  mail- 
ing lists  has  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  the  preparation  of  the  printed 
matter  to  go  to  such  lists.  Names 
continue  to  be  just  names;  lists  are 
just  lists;  but  direct  mail  advertis- 
ing matter  has  steadily  progressed 
in  the  general  character  of  its  appeal, 
in  the  paper  stock  on  which  it  is 
printed,  in  the  line  of  engravings, 
and  inks,  and  in  a  dozen  other 
things. 

I  have  talked  to  scores  of  adver- 
tisers who  have  purchased,  or  have 
themselves  compiled,  lists.  I  have 
some  recommendations  to  make. 
They  may  start  merely  an  argument, 
but  of  course  I  should  like  to  feel 
that  they  will  work  toward  the  good 


of  the  direct  mail  advertising  fra- 
ternity. 

First,  mailing  list  "counts"  must 
be  somewhat  standardized.  It  is  at 
once  inconceivable,  amusing  and  per- 
plexing that  so  many  of  what  may  be 
called  "staple  lists"  vary  so  much  in 
size   throughout   the   United   States. 

Here  is  what  I  mean.  Below  you 
will  find  some  figures  representing 
the  counts  on  mailing  lists  of  den- 
tists in  five  states  picked  at  random. 
The  latest  catalogs  of  five  different 
firms  were  consulted.  Now,  it  hap- 
pens that  these  five  firms.  A,  B,  C,  D 
and  E,  are  among  the  leaders  in  this 
field.  They  are  all  nationally  known 
and  are  in  the  business  of  selling 
national  lists.  And  if  you  can  tell 
me  by  what  other  name  a  dentist 
could  be  known  or  classified,  to  ac- 
count for  the  difference  in  the  vari- 
ous columns,  then  "you're  a  better 
man  than  I  am." 

DENTISTS  Aver- 

age 
A        B         C         D         E      o£  5 
California     3,943  3.230  2,399  3,739  3,026  3,267 
Minnesota     1,833  1,670  1,003  1,814  1,410  1,546 
Maine  .502      418      397      506      422      449 

Montana  342      2SS      227      317      251      285 

Texas  1,511      833      800  1,537  1,099  1,156 

Total  list  8,131  6,439  4,826  7,913  6,208  6,703 

And  the  strange  part  of  it  all  is 
that  the  same  holds  true  of  the 
butchers  and  bakers  and  candlestick 
makers ! 

YES,  of  course,  there's  a  reason. 
The  discrepancy  lies  mainly  in 
the  source  of  the  list  and  perhaps  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  classifica- 
tion. For  example,  the  number  of 
names  of  retail  hardware  dealers  in 
Iowa  that  can  be  garnered  from  a 
1926  Bradstreef's  will  vary  from  the 
number  secured  by  taking  all  that 
show  up  in  a  State  Gazetteer  dated 
1924.  And  again,  some  list  company 
may  have  taken  the  easiest  way  out 
and  copied  the  membership  roster  of 
the  Iowa  Retail  Hardware  Dealers 
Association,  "kidding"  itself  into  be- 
lieving that  that  covered  the  ground. 
Do  you  wonder  that  the  counts 
"don't  jibe"? 

Second,  the  purchaser  of  a  mailing 
list  should  knotu  from  whence  it 
sprang.     Is   there   any  good    reason 


ir- 

i 


why  the  animal's  pedigree  should  be 
so  mysteriously  kept  from  its  life- 
time owner?  In  other  words,  would 
it  not  increase  confidence  in  the 
completeness  and  the  accuracy  of  a 
list,  if  the  nature  and  date  of  the 
reference  book,  directory,  records, 
or  what  not,  were  placed  upon  it  in 
a  conspicuous  place,  along  with  the 
now  well  known  "guarantee"? 

THIRD,  mailing  lists  should  be 
sold  unqualifiedly,  on  a  "yearly 
service"  basis.  Like  the  very  teeth  in 
our  mouths,  mailing  lists  just  natu- 
rally decay  while  we  use  them.  True, 
we  "brush  them  up" — perhaps  every 
day — but  for  efficiency's  sake  let  us 
get  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  list  as 
purchased,  and  occasionally  cor- 
rected, right  back  to  the  place  fro; 
whence  it  came,  with  the  I'eques 
that  it  be  carefully  checked  over  am 
brought  right  up-to-the-minute, 
Naturally  such  service  should  be 
paid  for  generously,  for  the  vital 
point  in  the  success  of  direct  mail 
advertising  is  being  dealt  with. 
And  if  necessary  the  mailing  list 
company  should  follow  up  at  de- 
sirable intervals — say  every  year — 
to  make  sure  that  the  "general  over- 
hauling" actually  takes  place. 

Fourth,  we  must,  like  the  Royal 
Mounted,  "get  our  man."  This  point 
has  been  stressed  before,  but  I  know 
that  it  cannot  be  carried  too  far.  I , 
have  concluded,  after  a  number  of 
years  of  observation,  that  the  piece 
of  mail  addressed  to  some  individual  < 
in  the  firm  sought  out,  gets  a  lot 
further  than  that  piece  sent  merely 
to  the  bank,  or  the  store,  or  the 
manufacturing  firm,  as  such.  It 
can  be  done,  you  know,  for  the  ad- 
vertiser who  is  willing  to  pay  for 
the  information.  But  in  the  eager- 
ness to  "get  something  out"  we  are, 
alas  and  alack,  penny  wise  arid 
pound  foolish.  Just  a  list  of  banks 
in  Massachusetts  will  do.  How  much 
more  efficient  is  the  list  bearing  in 
addition,  the  name  of  the  president, 
or  the  cashier,  to  whom  the  mail  may 
be  personally  addressed? 

"Return    postage    guarantees"    I  i 
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ne  Greater  than  twenty-six 


WITH  50,000  TO  SPARE 


The  Daily  circulation  of  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune- 
Capital  is  greater  than  the  combined  circulations  of  all  the  twenty- 
six  other  daily  newspapers  published  in  the  twenty-five  Iowa  cities 
shown  on  this  map— with  50,000  to  spare. 

That  is  why  manufacturers  select  The  Register  and  Tribune-Capital 
as  the  key  newspaper  in  the  Iowa  market.  It  circulates  through  the 
territories  of  distributors'  traveling  men  in  every  section  of  the  state, 
and  reaches  one  of  every  three  Iowa  families  every  day. 


Void    T>ai/y 
230,878 

{99%  in  Iowa) 


^ 


Iowa  population,  1925  State  Census,  2,419,927  (537,- 
762  families).  Ask  for  new  booklet  showing  number 
of  families  and  circulation  daily  and  Sunday  of  The 
Register  and  Tribune-Capital  in  every  Iowa  county, 
city  and  town. 


ne  DES  MOINES 
REGISTER  a>id  TRIBUNE-CAPITAL 
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INDUSTRIAL 


ADVERTISING 

and 

SELLING 


How  We  Employ 
Direct  Mail 

Edwin  J.   Heimer 

Secretary  of  the  Barrett- 
Craven?  Company 


This  department  is  devoted  to  discussions  and  news  of 
particular  interest  to  industrial  advertisers.  Other  articles 
that  apply  to  both  industry-to-industrv  and  manufacturer- 
to-consumer  marketing  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  issue. 


OUR  advertising  appropriation 
is  based  on  five  per  cent  of 
the  gross  volume  of  business  that 
we  expect  to  do  the  coming  year. 
If  we  have  done  a  million  dollars 
this  year  and  expect  to  do  two  mil- 
lion next  year,  we  base  it  on  five 
per  cent  of  two  million  dollars.  That 
appropriation  is  then  split  up  amons' 
the  direct-by-mail,  magazine  and 
printed  matter. 

Direct-by-mail  gets  sixty  percent. 
Thirty  per  cent  is  spent  in  maga- 
zines and  the  remaining  ten  per  cent 
goes  for  catalogs,  enclosures,  and 
so  forth. 

We  have  various  lists,  but  our 
most  important  one  is  our  own  list 
built  up  from  the  salesmen's  reports 
and  our  list  that  contains  the  names 
of  the  individuals  who  are  directly 
responsible  for  requisitioning  equip- 
ment of  our  manufacture. 

Here  are  some  figures  taken  from 
last  month's  business  produced  by 
our  direct-by-mail: 


Number  of 
List  Letters  Cost 
125M  15.000  J626 
B-D  50,000  1,904 
Users'  17,000  770 
Ours       50.000    2,000 


Busi- 
ness 

Gravy 

Per 
Cent 

$4,000 
8,300 
7,000 

16,700 

.$11.^. 
400 
345 
743 

ir,..T 
23.0 
11.0 
12.3 

Total     138,000  $5,600  $38,200  $1,700      13.4 

The  first  list  is  a  list  that  we  call 
our  "125,000  or  over."  There  are  3100 
names  on  that  list.  We  sent  thein 
15,000  letters,  or  five  mailings,  at  a 
cost  of  $626,  and  received  $4,000  worth 
of  business.  "Gravy"  in  our  business 
conies  from  commissions  accruing  on 
orders  emanating  from  territories 
where  there  are  no  salesmen.  If  we 
get  an  order  where  there  is  no  sales 
commission  to  pay,  we  credit  it  to 
gravy,  when  it  is  traceable  to  some  di- 
rect-by-niail  campaign.  So  we  deduct 
our  gravy  account  from  our  cost  and 
then  we  take  that  as  the  basic  cost  of 
that  particular  mailing.  On  this  list 
of  125,000  rating,  our  cost  is  fifteen 
and  a  half  per  cent  to  get  business. 

That  "B-D"  means  Buckley-Dement 
— a  purchased  list.  On  this  list  50,000 
letters  were  mailed  out,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,904,  and  produced  $8,300  worth  of 
business  with  only  $400  worth  of 
gravy.  The  cost  goes  up  very  sharply 
hei'e,  twenty-three  per  cent.  One  of 
the  reasons  is  that  on  this  purchased 
list  ratings  are  considerably  lower  than 
on  the  "125,000"  list.  Poorly  rated  con- 
cerns do  less  buying  than  highly  rated 
concerns. 


Next  is  a  list  of  our  own  users.  We 
are  constantly  trying  to  get  repeat 
business.  On  mailings  totaling  17,000 
letters  we  have  $7,000  worth  of  busi- 
ness and  have  dropped  the  cost  down 
to  eleven  per  cent,  which  shows  that 
your  users  are  even  better  prospects 
(if  you  have  a  product  that  is  a  repeat 
proposition)  than  the  prospects  you 
get  off  of  any  purchased  list. 

The  last  list  is  our  "own"  inailing 
list.  That  is  the  one  where  we  are 
sending  our  letters  to  the  individuals. 
When  we  send  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gregory, 
care  of  Barber-Greene  Company,  we 
like  to  believe  that  our  letter  is  going 
to  get  on  Mr.  Gregory's  desk  unopened. 

It  costs  us  only  twelve  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent  to  secure  business  from 
a  list  of  that  sort. 

Until  last  year  whenever  we  wanted 
to  send  a  letter  to  some  list  I  sat  down 
and  knocked  it  off  on  the  typewriter 
and  sent  it  out  to  be  multigraphed ; 
paid  $8.75  a  thousand  to  address  en- 
velopes, $8.75  a  thousand  to  fill  them 
in,  and  $2.50  a  thousand  to  sign  them, 
etc. — the  flat  rate  all  the  way  through. 

Late  last  vear  it  occurred  to  me  that 


I  could  write  better 
letters  and  have  a 
more  balanced  cam- 
paign, and  c  0  n  s  e- 
quently  get  better 
results,  if  I  tried  to 
lay  it  out  for  the 
entire  year  in  advance.  I  went  over 
my  lists  very  carefully,  wrote  up 
my  letters,  took  some  of  the  old  let- 
ters I  wrote  last  year  that  proved 
very  good,  and  selected  some — 
others  were  entirely  new,  but  tested 
before  used.  After  I  had  them  all 
ready,  I  called  in  all  the  men  from 
the  letter  shops  and  said,  "Here 
are  660,000  letters.  What  is  your 
price  ?  " 

Before  we  make  a  mailing  of  any 
size,  we  conduct  tests.  The  letter 
that  pulls  the  best  is  the  letter  that 
we  will  send  out  to  the  list.  If  none 
of  the  five  pulls  well,  we  start  all 
over  again.  We  consider  a  letter 
worth  using  again  when  its  cost  is 
only  ten  per  cent  of  the  gross  busi- 
ness produced. 


Annual  Election  by  T.  P.  A. 

The  Technical  Publicity  Associa- 
tion announces  the  following  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,    R.    W.    Bacon,    U.    T. 
Hungerfoi'd  Brass  and  Copper  Com- 
pany;    first    vice-president,     T.     H. 
Bissell,     The     International     Nickel 
Company;   second  vice-president,  B. 
H.   Miller,  The  Permutit  Company; 
secretary-treasurer,    Louis    J.    Gal- 
breath,      American      Brown      Boveri 
Electrical  Corporation.     The  Executive 
Committee   will   be   made   up   of  J.    N. 
McDonald,    Anaconda    Copper    Mining 
Company,  and  Allan  Brown,  The  Bake- 
lite  Corporation — active  members — and 
A.     J.     Fehrenback,     Class,     associate 
member. 


Harold  Paul  Sigwalt 


Briefly   Discussed 


f! 


father 
IS  a  car- 
penter— a  cab- 
inet -  maker  — 
but  he  has  a 
great  capacity 
for  reading. 
He  has  read 
nearly  every- 
thing I  have 
ever  written. 
And  he  says 
that  I  would 
have   made  a   fine   carpenter! 

Contests  have  constituted  one  of  my 
hobbies.  Early  in  life  I  started 
peddling  papers  and  the  only  reason 
I   found   it   so   much   fun   was   that   it 
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Favorable  and  Unfavorable  Factors  Affect,.,  R     ■ 

May  Be  Sun,„an>ed  as  Fo.t«': '  "''' 
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J-  Easy    motifv 
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Reserve  ,     ,.    ^«M>or«6fe  p,^,^^^ 

.;•  ,7^^:"!«i>'  huiJding  acfivifv 

.     ^  '«'«'' ofdef  sales. 

With  Keen  Interest  "'-jsr 


Watched 


Sales  Manager  Foresight 


^d  de- 


An  outsider  often  gets  a  particularly  valu- 
able view  of  business  trends.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  he  brings  into  the  analysis 
such  experience  and  keenness  of  perception 
as  are  revealed  by  the  series  of  articles 
written  by  Dr  Haney,  Director  of  the  New 
York  University  Bureau  of  Business'  Re- 
search. 


The  conciseness  with  which  he  surveys  the 
broad  field  of  business  and  applies  his  find- 
ings to  the  metal  trades  is  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  anyone  who  has  despaired  of 
getting  this  information  quickly  and  accu- 
rately. 

Readable  graphs  lay  before  the  reader  in  a 
few  minutes,  information  scarcely  attainable 
in  similar  form  elsewhere. 


That's  why    he  reads  THE   IRON  AGE 

What  one  reader  finds  in  this  department  oi  his  metal  trades 
authority  others  find  in  the  other  sections  of  the  paper.  The 
resulting  reader-interest  has  influenced  1300  manufactvuers 
to  become   regular  advertisers  in   its  often  consulted  pages. 


O^he  A&tional  fkblication 
of  the  Metal  D^rcides 
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threw  me  into  a  lot  of  contests,  daily 
and  Sunday.  Since  then  I  have  labored 
in  about  10,498  contests  and  have  won 
about  six,  including  my  wife;  which  I 
consider  a  most  remarkable  record 
of  achievement. 

When  I  got  into  high  school 
I  worked  every  afternoon  in  a 
circular  letter  shop  and  found 
myself  more  interested  in  multi- 
graphing  letters  than  in  study- 
ing school  books.  The  result 
was  a  mark  of  50  one  month 
in  English  Literature  and  an 
unavoidable  invitation  to  "stay 
after  school."  Instead  of  the 
bawling-out  which  I  expected, 
and  deserved,  my  English  in- 
structor convinced  me  that  I 
was  avoiding  something  I  liked 
better  than  anything  else  and 
that  I  should  start  thinking  in 
terms  of  journalism  or  adver- 
tising. That's  what  led  me 
astray. 

I    finished    high    school,    but 
after  working  nights  in  a  steel 
foundry  during  vacation  period, 
I    fell    in    with    an    advertising 
agency,  and  with  the  exception 
of   a   20-month   enlistment   dur- 
ing the  war,  I  have  been  work- 
ing ever  since.     In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Bill  Wolff,  our  worthy     |    -.--^-^ 
NIAA  president,  introduced  me      '    Jr:..  " 
as  an  engineer  to  the  Advertis-      i   .":." 
ing    Commission,    when    I    told 
that   august   body,    in   January, 
how   to    improve    schools    and    colleges 
throughout    the    country,    I    must    con- 
fess  that   I   have   never   been   inside   a 
college. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  uphold  the 
turnover  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  ad- 
vertising profession.  My  first  job  as 
an  advertising  manager,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  was  with  the  Federal  Mo- 
tor Truck  Co.,  Detroit;  then  with  the 
American  Optical  Co.,  Southbridge, 
Mass.;  then  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo., 
and  other  coal-shoveling,  potato-peel- 
ing, floor  scrubbing  and  drilling  posts 
before  going  abroad  (with  exactly  85 
cents  in  my  O.  D.'s)  where  I  wore  out 
three  Fords  on  the  roads  of  France 
and  Germany,  helping  to  put  over  The 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  army  news- 
paper. Don't  ask  Fehienbach!  After- 
the  war,  a  couple  of  more  turnovers, 
with  the  T.  L.  Smith  Co.  (concrete 
mixers)  and  an  electric  drill  manufac- 
turer, who  went  broke;  then  finally 
with  the  Milwaukee  Corrugating  Co., 
where,  in  addition  to  my  NIAA  duties. 
I  have  been  so  sunk  with  work  that  I 
simply  can't  turn  over. 

My  father  will  be  eighty-four  in  Oc- 
tober. He  has  all  his  faculties  and  re- 
fuses to  be  kidded.  During  the  past 
year  I  have  tried  to  show  him  that  by 
working  fifteen  hours  or  more  every 
day  I  can  hold  down  three  positions — 
first,  my  Milcor  job;  second,  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Milwaukee  Association  of 
Industrial  Advertisers,  and,  third,  the 
secretary's  post  in  the  National  In- 
dustrial Advertisers  Association,  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  en'oy 
several    days    this    June    in   convention 


(tljirago  Irltiug  Nruia 


GROUP  DRIVES  A    BIG  SAVING 

The  New  Improved  Flextan 


New  Cntaloi;  on 
LeathtT  Belling  Ready 


Better  Power  Factor-  - 
Lowers  Costs 


with  three  or  four  hundred  earnest  in-  Verity,  president  of  the  American  RoU- 
dustrial   advertising   men    (or   more,   I     ing  Mill   Company. 

hope).  Still  my  father,  who  knows  me.  The  regular  business  meeting  of  the 
is  convinced  that  I  should  have  been  a  .association  will  be  held  on  the  morning 
carpenter  in  spite  of  everything.  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  usual  I'eports 

and  nominations  will  be  made. 
Following  that  there  will  be  a 
general  session  on  the  subject, 
"Advertising  Today  and  Tomor- 
row." Other  general  sessions 
will  discuss,  "What  Advertisers 
Want  in  Media,"  and  "Proving 
the  Case  of  Industrial  Advertis- 
ing." Speakers  at  these  sessions 
will  include:  Ezra  W.  Clark,  H. 
P.  Sigwalt,  Fred  Suhr,  W. 
J.  Chardler,  J.  A.  Capron, 
D.  W.  Henderson,  Bennet  Chap- 
pie, Allard  Smith,  Arthur  G. 
Hopcraft,  A.  B.  Greenleaf  and 
numerous  others. 

Simultaneous  group  meetings 
will    be   held    during    the   after- 
noons of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth,   whereat    the    follovdng 
groups  will  meet  separately  for 
their  own  discussions:  Group  1, 
Advertisers;    Group   2,   Publish- 
ers;   Group   3,   Advertising   and 
Marketing  Agencies,  and  Group 
4,   Graphic   Arts.       Each   group 
will   have   its    own   leaders   and 
speakers  who  will  be  announced 
later.     In  addition  there  will  be 
three    luncheon    meetings    with 
appropriate    speakers,    and    two 
round     table     breakfasts.      The 
convention  will  come  to  its  final 
close  in  the  luncheon  meeting  on  June 
15,    at   which   winners   of   the   various 
prizes  will   be  announced,  new  officers 
will  be  elected  and  inducted  into  office, 
and  a  summary  of  the  convention  vnll 
be  made  by  A.  R.  MacDonald,  editor  of 
System. 


Chicago 


Belting     Company 
Newsy   Copy 


Uses 


"A  thing  we  are  doing  right  now, 
in  which  you  might  be  interested," 
writes  J.  R.  Hopkins,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  Belting  Co.,  "is 
our  newspaper  style  of  advertisements. 
Each  one  is  written  in  its  entirety  for 
exclusive  use  in  the  magazine  that  it 
goes  into." 

The  advertisement  reproduced  here 
appeared  in  the  December  issue  of 
Uodge  Idea. 


Plans  Announced  for  N.  T. 
A.  A.  Convention 
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AN  Advertising  Underwrite 
osperity?"  will  be  the  gen- 
eral theme  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Industrial  Ad- 
vertisers Association,  to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June 
13-15  inclusive. 

A  most  elaborate  program,  general 
and  sptcialized,  has  been  arranged  by 
George  H.  Corey  of  the  Cleveland 
Twist  Drill  Company,  general  conven- 
tion chairman,  who  will  preside  as 
toastmaster  at  the  opening  luncheon 
on  June  13.  Here  a  half  hour  will  be 
devoted  to  short  messages  by  various 
men  prominent  in  allied  advertising 
activities,  to  be  followed  by  addresses 
by  Glenn  Frank,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of   Wisconsin,   and    George    M. 


A.  N.  A.  Industrial  Features 

The  program  of  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  Hotel  Statler,  Detroit, 
May  9-10-11,  indicates  the  increasing 
attention  accorded  to  industrial  adver- 
tising by  that  organization. 

The  convention  will  open  with  an 
industrial  advertising  session.  The 
first  speaker,  Malcom  Muir  of  the 
McGraw  Hill  Publishing  Company,  will 
speak  on  "Principles  of  Industrial  Ad- 
vertising.". He  will  be  followed  by 
C.  F.  Beatty,  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  on 
"Fitting  Industrial  Advertising  Into  a 
General  Advertising  Plan."  Mr.  Beatty 
is  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Adver- 
tisers Committee  of  the  A.  N.  A.  W.  S. 
Loekwood,  advertising  manager  of 
Johns  Manville,  Inc.,  will  present  "An 
Inquiry  Into  Business  Paper  Rates." 

Another  address  that  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  Industrial  ad- 
vertisers will  be  delivered  on  Tuesday, 
May  10,  by  C.  F.  Kettering,  president. 
General  Motors  Research  Corporation, 
on  the  subject,  "Can  Engineering  Prin- 
ciples Be  Applied  to  Advertising?" 

One  of  the  group  meetings  on  Tues- 
day afternoon  will  be  devoted  entirely 
to  discussion  on  industrial  advertising 
and  business  papers. 
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THE   PRESS   IS   THE    FIRST  ADVERTISING 
BUY  IN  THE  TRUE  CLEVELAND  MARKET! 


THE  Press  holds  that 
the  TRUE  Cleveland 
Market,  pictured 
above,  is  that  territory 
w^ithin  35  miles  of  Public 
Square.  "I^ditor  and  Pub- 
lisher," The  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  the  Ohio 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  22 
leading  Cleveland  retailers, 
45  leading  Cleveland  dis- 
tributors and  jobbers  of 
nationally  advertised  prod- 
ucts, 206  Northern  Ohio 
Grocers,  "Cosmopolitan" 
and  the  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
son Co.,  agree  that  The 
Press  is  right. 

Recent   surveys   prove 


96.1%  of  the  retail  business 
of  Cleveland  comes  from 
the  TRUE  Cleveland  Mar- 
ket as  defined  by  The  Press. 
81.7%  of  the  business  of  the 
45  leading  distributing  con- 
cerns located  in  Cleveland 
comes  from  this  same  terri- 
tory. 21  leading  retail  es- 
tablishments on  Euclid  Av- 
enue derive  95%  of  their 
patronage  from  w^ithin  21 
miles  of  their  stores — 91% 
from  Cuyahoga  county 
alone. 

Every  survey  and  every 
unbiased  authority  bears 
out  this  contention  of  The 
Press  —  that    Cleveland 


newspaper  advertising  does 
NOT  and  cannot  influence 
buying  outside  of  the 
TRUE  Cleveland  Market 
— the  35  mile  radius  of 
Public  Square. 

In  this  area  The  Press 
now  has  212,215  average 
daily  circulation — a  gain 
of  8,811  new  subscribers  in 
six  months,  and  the  largest 
city  and  suburban  circula- 
tion ever  attained  by  any 
daily  newspaper  in  the 
state  of  Ohio. 

Ask  for  "They  All  Say  It's 
True" — a  folder  brim  full  of  in- 
terestinis;  facts  about  Cleveland 
marketing  conditions. 


The  Cleveland  Press 


NATIONAL     REPRESENTATIVES: 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

DETROIT       :       SAN   FRANCISCO 

FIRST       IN       CLEVELAND 


SCTIPP^HCiWAM) 


ALLIED     NEWSPAPERS.     INC. 
410  N.   Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 
SEATTLE       :       LOS  ANGELES 

LARGEST       IN 
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PERUSING  Charles  Edward  Rus- 
sell's life  of  Julia  Marlowe  last 
evening,  I  came  across  this  para- 
graph in  a  chapter  dealing  with  Sarah 
Bernhardt: 

A  little  later  when  she  (Sarah  Bernhardt) 
has  counseled  young  actors  to  study  at- 
tentively the  work  of  Lucien  Guitry  because 
he  is  faultless  in  utterance,  she  says  that 
they  will  then  understand  "how  the  time 
devoted  to  the  preparing  of  a  single  phrase 
is  often  the  touchstone  of  an  entire  state  of 
mind,  and  of  that  phrase  they  will  find  that 
the  tonic  accent  on  a  single  word  is  the 
power  that  lights  up  all  for  the  audience." 

The  time  devoted  to  the  preparing  of 
a  single  phrase  is  often  the  touchstone 
of  an  entire  state  of  the  mass  mind 
about  an  advertised  product  or  service, 
also. 

In  fact,  if  we  as  advertising  men  and 
women  would  devote  most  of  our  time 
to  thinking  out  single  phrases  instead 
of  to  writing  copy,  our  power  to  in- 
fluence the  masses  would  be  doubled  or 
trebled,  I  believe. 

Consider  the  forcefulness  of  the 
phrase — for  it  was  hardly  more  than 
that — which  Macy's  ran  in  full-page 
space  in  the  New  York  newspapers  the 
first  of  January:  "No  one  is  in  debt  to 
Macy's." 

There  was  a  small  block  of  "copy" 
down  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner 
of  the  page.  But  it  wasn't  necessary; 
the  phrase  said  it  all. 

—8  pt.— 

It  is  really  amazing  how  difficult  it 
is   to   keep   anything   simple.     It   is   so 
difficult  that  I  have  found  myself  won- 
dering of  late  if  about  seven- 
tenths  of  genius,  whether  in 
art,   advertising  or   adminis- 
tration, isn't  the  courag'e  to 
keep  simple. 

How  often,  when  we  meet 
a  really  big  man,  our  first 
reaction  is,  "How  simple  he 
is,  for  all  his  greatness." 
Whereas  we  probably  should 
be  thinking,  "How  great  he 
is  because  of  his  simplicity." 

An  artist  creates  a  picture 
that  flashes  its  story — even 
in  sketch  form.  But  by  the 
time  it  is  finished,  the  "sug- 
gestions" of  the  client  and 
everybody  around  the  agency 
who  happens  to  see  it,  fill  it 
up  so  completely  that  it  turns  from  a 
picture  into  an  illustration,  charac- 
terized by  mediocrity. 

A  piece  of  copy  is  written  that  tells 
the  simple  truth  in  a  simple  way. 
Short,  sharp,  picturesque,  of  a  length 
to  be  set  in  12-pt  leaded.     But  by  the 


time  the  extra  ideas  are  added,  to 
bring  out  this,  that  or  the  other  point, 
it  has  lost  all  of  its  simple  spontaneity 
and  is  reduced  to  the  commonplaceness 
of  10-pt  solid. 

The  president  develops  a  new  policy 
— simple,  clean  cut,  understandable. 
But  before  the  purchasing  agent  and 
the  sales  manager  and  the  treasurer 
and  the  advertising  manager  and  the 
vice-president  and  the  president's  sec- 
retary and  a  few  of  his  well-meaning- 
business  friends  get  through  adding  re- 
finement and  embroidering  it  with  sys- 
tem and  complexity,  it  has  lost  half  of 
its  appeal  and  two-thirds  of  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

Yet  in  each  of  these  three  cases  it 
is  the  "practical  considerations"  that 
work  the  ruin.  It  takes  a  big  man 
to  look  "practical  considerations"  in  the 
face  and  refuse  to  be  frightened  by 
them. 

Write  it  down  on  your  desk  blotter: 
The  courage  to  keep  simple  is  the 
courage  that  leads  to  greatness. 

—8  pt.— 

What  memories  come  rushing  from 
those  dim  recesses  of  the  mind  where 
yesterday's  events  are  stored  at  sight 
of  this  trolley  car  from  a  recent 
Bridgeport  Brass  Company  advertise- 
ment. 

The  picnic  at  Orange  Lake.  .  .  . 
Stanley  HiiU  falling  out  of  the  row 
boat  before  lunch.  .  .  .  Hard-boiled 
eggs,   pickles,  sandwiches,  watermelon. 


naiiMiiii] 


l^ifiiminmUih 


.  .  .  Root-beer  .  .  .  Merry-go-round. 
.  .  .  Swings.  .  .  .  The  skinned  knee. 
.  .  .  One  band  concert.  .  .  .  Home 
at  dusk,  riding  on  the  running-board — 
for  the  first  time.  .  .  .  Putting  the 
trolley  back  on  the  wire  for  the  con- 
ductor while  everybody  giggled  in  the 


dark.  .  .  .  Probably  the  trolley  wheel 
was  of  Bridgeport  Brass.  Anyway,  it 
sparked    something    wonderful. 

—8  pt.— 

Even  the  theatrical  stars  are  turning 
to  direct  mail  these  days!  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  note,  printed  in  typewriter 
type  in  blue,  and  bearing  a  facsimile 
signature : 
Dear  FYiend  : 

I  am  opening  at  the  Winter  Garden, 
March  21st,   for  a  short  engagement. 

Drop     in     and     hear    some    great     songs. 
Haven't  been  on  Broadway  for  a  long  time. 
Will  be  happy  to  know  you  are  there. 
Sincerely, 

Sophie  Tucker. 

With  a  5.50  unit  of  sale,  I  wonder 
why  the  theaters  don't  use  direct  mail 
more. 

—8  pt.— 

In  comment  on  Earnest  Elmo  Cal- 
kins' article  mentioning  the  failure  of 
retailers  to  take  advantage  of  manu- 
facturers' advertising,  E.  Melville  Price 
of  the  national  advertising  department 
of  The  New  Yorker  relates  an  inter- 
esting incident. 

When  he  was  living  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Mrs.  Price  called  at 
our  neighborhood  grocery  and 
asked  for  a  can  of  Del  Monte 
spinach.  The  grocer  said  he 
was  sorry  but  he  was  out  of 
it,  that  he  carried  it  in  stock 
but  for  some  reason  he  had 
experienced  a  regular  run  on 
Del  Monte  spinach  for  sev- 
eral  days. 

"Don't    you    know    why?" 
asked  Mrs.  Price. 

"No,"  said  the  grocer. 
"Because   there   is   a   color 
page    in     the     Ladies'   Home 
Journal    advertising    a    new 
recipe." 

"'The  grocer  was  very  much 
surprised,"  commented  Mr. 
Price,  "as  in  previous  talks  I  had  had 
with  him  he  had  assured  me  he  never 
could  trace  any  results  from  manufac- 
turers' advertising." 

What  a  simple  object  lesson ! 
Add:   Triumph  of  the  specific  in  ad- 
vertising. 
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FORCEFUL  EDITORIALS 

Deal  in  one  subject  only. 
They  state  the  premise — the  facts — the  deductions. 


SUCCINCT  —  CONCISE 


CONCLUSIVE 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

Deals  in  one  subject  only. 
The    house — its    construction — appointment — orientation. 

Complete  —  Helpful  —  Authoritative 

The  advertising  of  building  equipment,  furnishing 
decorative  and  garden  materials  in  a  medium  so 
directed  towards  a  single  objective — a  beautiful 
home — produces  the  highest  possible  return  in 
proportion  to  total  circulation. 

Advertising  rates  are  based  on  80,000  circulation  Net  Paid    (ABC)    with  a  bonus  in  excess 
of  10,000  more. 


BUY  ON  A  RISING  TIDE 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 

A  Member  of  the  Class  Group 
8  ARLINGTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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What  Does  the  "Eating  Out"  Habit 
Mean  to  the  Food  Advertiser? 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  20] 


dark  ages  of  1910.  And,  since  1910, 
there  have  been  hosts  of  women  who 
have   entered  other  vocations. 

T  T  is  obvious  that  thousands  of  these 
-*-  women  have  found  that  the  extra  cost 
of  meals  out  can  be  more  than  covered 
by  their  own  earnings  in  time  formerly 
given  over  to  cooking  and  housework. 
But  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  many 
of  the  women  who  still  stay  at  home 
are  convinced  that  eating  out  is  about 
as  cheap  as  eating  at  home.  It  is  so 
simple!  There  is  no  marketing,  no 
left-overs  to  be  considered,  no  waste 
of  food  due  to  spoilage  or  injudicious 
ordering.  On  top  of  these  all  it  hardly 
seems  as  though  the  restaurant  charges 
grew  quite  so  strikingly  as  the  cost 
of  food  when  bought  from  the  grocer. 
If  the  food  prices  in  New  York  City 
on  January  1,  1915,  be  rated  at  100, 
it  will  be  found  that  by  the  first  of 
1916  the  figure  had  risen  to  109;  in 
191Y,  142;  in  1918,  164;  in  1919,  181; 
in  1920,  198. 

During  1920  we  noted  the  marked 
acceleration  in  the  establishment  of 
new  eating  places.  Perhaps  buying 
food  in  the  groceries  had  become  too 
discouraging!  Since  then  the  prices 
for  food  have  been  coming  down,  but 
eating  out  increases. 

Prohibition  is  also  credited  with  its 
share  in  the  change.  No  less  an  au- 
thority than  Dr.  Frank  J.  Monaghan, 
Health  Commissioner  of  New  York, 
has  said:  "In  my  opinion  the  great 
growth  of  the  number  of  popular- 
priced  restaurants  in  New  York  City 
and,  in  fact,  of  restaurants  of  all  kinds, 
is  that  they  furnish  places  of  resort 
as  substitutes  for  the  saloon.  The  peo- 
ple must  go  somewhere,  and  the  saloon 
was  a  meeting  place.  Many  persons 
got  into  the  habit  of  frequenting  sa- 
loons because  of  their  desire  to  see 
friends  and  to  find  some  phase  of  life 
which  stirred  and  interested  them. 
They  ai-e  now  getting  into  the  habit  of 
going  to  restaurants  and  tea  rooms 
and  such  places,  not  for  alcohol,  but 
for  good  food  and  pleasant  surround- 
ings. Many  of  the  restaurants  are  very 
elaborately  fitted  up  and  are  attrac- 
tive to  all  classes  and  certainly  they 
have  no  objectionable  features.  The 
number  of  such  places  where  excellent 
food  is  served  in  surroundings  health- 
ful and  pleasing  is  increasing  and,  of 
course,  there  is  considerable  competi- 
tion among  them  to  make  themselves 
attractive  to   the   general   public. 

The  belief  that  prohibition  boosted 
eating  out  is  verified  in  part  by  the 
growth  of  the  variety  and  quantities  of 
sweets  served  in  many  of  the  newer 
eating  places.  The  soda-fountain  lunch 
counter  has  become  a  pyramid  of  car- 
bohydrates. It  may  be  significant  that 
French  and  Danish  pastries  are  foods 
most  prominently  displayed.  Prohibi- 
tion is  said  to  have  developed  the  "sweet 
tooth"  far  beyond  its  former  capacity. 


When  the  various  types  of  eating 
places  are  set  down  in  front  of  us,  it 
is  apparent  at  once  that  here  is  diver- 
sity far  beyond  that  met  in  the  easy 
classification  of  homes  as  rural  or 
urban — low  class,  middle  class,  and 
high  class.  Notice  the  different  pic- 
tures that  flash  in  your  mind's  eye  as 
you  read  over  this  list: 


Dining  cars 

Tea  rooms 

Drue  stores 

Y.  W.  C.  A.'s 

Golf   Clubs 

City  Clubs 

Candy  stores 

Houses  where  motor 
tourists  are  ac- 
commodated 

Hole-in-tiie-wall  food 
stands  in  cities 

Flailroad  stations 

Arm-ctiair  lunclies 

Cafeterias  in  manu- 
facturing plants 

Fruit  stores 

Camps 

Boarding  houses 

Fisli  marivet  restau- 
rants 

Balieries  with  lunch 
counters' 

Chinese  restaurants 

Cafes 


Wagon  lunch 

College  dormitories, 
fraternity  houses, 
eating   clubs 

Steamboats 

Bars 

Cafeterias  in  Public 
Schools 

Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 

Country  Clubs 

Fraternal  Organiza- 
tions 

Wayside  eating 
stands 

Railroad  sandwich- 
men 

Hospitals 

Oyster  Bars 

Vegetarian  restau- 
rants 

Hotels 

Armenian  r  e  s  t  a  u- 
rants 

Insane   Asylums 

Boarding  Schools 


THIS  list  tells  in  its  own  way  how 
eating  out  has  spread,  for  twenty 
years  ago  many  of  the  types  of  eating 
places  on  the  list  were  not  in  exist- 
ence, or  had  not  yet  added  the  serving 
of  food  to  their  other  retailing  func- 
tions. To  hand  such  a  list  over  to  the 
average  grocery  salesman  is  to  put  him 
up  against  types  of  buyers  whose  out- 
look and  reauirements  are  different  in- 
deed from  the  retail  grocers  on  whom 
he  has  been  calling. 

The  consumption  of  food  in  many 
of  these  outlets,  however,  is  so  great 
that  it  is  worthwhile  to  send  some  one 
to  call  on  them.  The  grocer  cannot 
always  do  it.  The  task  falls  on  the 
wholesaler   or   the   manufacturer. 

The  factors  which  come  up  in  ap- 
proaching this  diversified  market  are 
numerous.  This  is  obvious  from  their 
differences  in  menu,  natronage,  prices, 
management,    and    other   variations. 

There  are  several  points  to  be  con- 
sidered: 

(1)  Fitting  the  sales  talk  to  the  out- 
let. If  the  salesman  is  to  call  on  all 
types  of  eating  places  he  will  need  a 
nimble  mind  and  an  understanding  of 
the  different  requirements  encoun- 
tered. 

For  example,  dietetic  values,  clean- 
liness, and  purity  may  be  major  fac- 
tors with  the  food  buyer  in  the  hos- 
pital, while  they  are  only  incidental 
with  the  stand-un  lunch  counter  in  the 
drug  store.  The  druggist  will  ask  if 
the  product  will  store  easily  in  his 
limited  space.  Can  his  fountain  men 
prepare  it  properly  and  instantly? 

The  druggist,  a  great  handler  of 
advertised  goods,  may  warm  up  to  any 
nlans  for  advertising  which  promise  to 
help   bring  demand   to  him,   while  the 


hospital  buyer  would  not  find  such  talk 
at  all  interesting. 

I  was  talking  recently  with  a  sales- 
man who  specialized  in  selling  to  club 
stewards.  According  to  his  experience, 
one  of  the  easiest  approaches  to  this 
buyer  lay  in  the  direction  of  suggest- 
ing new  dishes,  practical  innovations 
in  the  menu.  This  salesman  had  a 
product  which  could  not  be  utilized  as 
an  ingredient  to  make  various  dishes. 
There  was  no  reason  why  the  club 
stewards  should  prefer  his  brand  to 
any  one  of  several  others.  But  the 
salesman  had  collected  menus  from 
hundreds  of  clubs  and  had  otherwise 
equipped  himself  to  help  out  the  stew- 
ard who  had  the  same  old  problem  as 
the  woman  at  home,  namely,  "With 
a  thousand  different  meals  to  prepare 
during  the  year,  what  will  I  give  them 
next?" 

Suggestions  as  to  menu  and  new 
dishes  will  help  the  salesman  with 
many  types  of  eating  places.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  must  be  careful  not  to 
suggest  innovations  of  a  too  radical 
nature.  The  food  purveyor  will  not 
welcome  him  on  the  next  trip  if  the  ex- 
perimental dishes  have  failed  to  please 
customers.  Since  waiters  cannot  always 
describe  the  new  dish,  the  name  of  it 
should  explain  itself  or  be  described  to 
the  waiters  in  a  few  easily  remembered 
words,  before  it  is  actually  put  on  the 
menu. 

'T'ALK  about  profit  will  be  more  im- 
■^  portant  to  the  middle-class  restau- 
rant than  to  the  exclusive  country  club. 
Cost  may  be  quite  a  consideration  to 
the  penal  institution  but  nothing  at  all 
to  discuss  with  the  high-grade  hotel. 
The  requirements  of  a  home  for  the 
aged  may  differ  greatly  from  those  of 
an  orphan  asylum. 

The  salesman  who  must  call  on  many 
types  of  eating  places  can  soon  find  out 
the  different  approaches  to  use.  His 
own  common  sense  and  reasoning  pow- 
ers ought  to  be  enough  to  get  him  off  to 
a  fairly  good  start. 

(2)  Have  appropriate  units  of  sale. 
Some  types  of  eating  places  can  use 
large  quantities  quickly.  In  some  cases 
a  cheaper  form  of  container  may  be 
used,  the  buyer  to  get  the  saving.  Or 
he  may  buy  in  bulk  in  the  barrel  a 
commodity  which  ordinarily  is  sold  in 
more  expensive  containers. 

In  many  cases  the  "keeping"  qualities 
of  the  large  quantity  must  be  carefully 
considered. 

(3)  The  method  of  selling  should  be 
clean  cut.  The  manufacturer  may  sell 
direct,  disregarding  the  wholesaler,  or 
splitting  the  profit  with  him.  The 
wholesaler  may  sell  direct,  disregard- 
ing the  retailer,  or  giving  him  some  or 
all  of  his  normal  profit.  And,  of 
course,  the  grocer  may  do  the  selling 
himself.  In  any  event,  the  method  to 
be  followed  should  be  settled  and  car- 
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^^When  a  new  joh 
comes  up' 
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"When  a  new  job  comes  up  in  the  shop  re' 
quiring  new  machinery,  it  is  always  cu^omary 
for  us  to  go  through  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
'American  Machini^'  for  names  of  machines  that 
we  feel  might  do  the  work." 

That  is  what  the  Works  Manager  of  a  large 
manufadiurer  of  railways  equipment  ^ates  in  a 
recent  letter. 

"It  is  from  your  advertising  sedtion  with  its 
fine  illu^rations  that  we  get  mo^  of  our  ideas  for 
new  equipment,"  remarks  the  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer of  a  leading  automobile  manufacturer. 

Such  comments  as  these  define  and  emphasize 
a  fact  well'known  in  the  metal -working  fields — 

That  the  American  Machini^  is  the  leading 
authority  for  the  men  who  plan  and  buy. 

We  have  specific  data  showing  how  the 
American  Machini^  can  extend  the  boundaries 
of  your  market  and  facilitate  your  selling. 

May  we  send  details? 


DerionMadiiiilst 

A  McGraw-Hill  I   '  1        Tenth  Aienue  al  35lh 

Publication -ABC  ABP    Jl      U.  Street-New  York 
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THE  NEW  TEST 

We  wouldn't  need  to  run  this  column  if 
you  had  been  "in"  on  a  recent  discussion. 
The  sales  manager  of  the  Russian  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Boston  was  attempting  to  hire  a 
certain  salesman.  "Do  you  advertise  in 
DRUG  TOPlCS>"  inquired  the  salesman.  "I 
know  from  past  experience  in  selling  the 
trade  that  I  will  be  able  to  roll  up  a  much 
better  volume  for  you.  if  you  do!" 
»         «         « 

MAC   SAYS:    "ADV.    DON'T    PAY!" 

Here's  why :  We  went  and  said  a  lot  of 
nice  things  about  that  Rio  Rita  show  in  this 
column  on  February  9th.  and  the  net  result 
was  a  "Thank-you"  note  from  the  press 
agent — nary  a  complimentary  paste-board. 
Mac  is  sore — says  A  &  S  doesn't  bring 
results. 

«         «         « 

THE  LINEUP 

DRUG    TOPICS     52,796 

RETAIL    DRUGGIST     41.833 

DRUGGISTS'    CIRCULAR     17,583 

PHARMACEUTICAL    ERA     15.000 

BULLETIN    OF    PHARMACY 14.785 

AMERICAN   DRUGGIST    I  4.200 

And  DRUG  TOPICS  rates  are  based  on  a 
circulation  of  43.562 — a  bargain  buy  that 
won't  last  forever. 

«         «         * 

DRUG     TOPICS     "WORKS     WHILE 
YOU  SLEEP" 

Here's   one   we    got    the   other    day — 

*  ♦         * 

"Would  you  please  advise  who  the  distribu- 
tors are  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  follow- 
ing articles: — Ansonia  Square  Clox,  page  12. 
March  DRUG  TOPICS;  New  Haven  True 
Time  Tellers,  page  224,  March  DRUG 
TOPICS;  WDC  Thorobred  Pipes,  page  253. 
March  DRUG  TOPICS."  Ambassador  Drug 
Co.,  3  188   W.  8th  St..  Los  Angeles.  California. 

*  »         ♦ 

Can    advertising    do    more? 
«  V  « 

UNSCALABLE   HEIGHTS 

A  manicurist's   knowledge  of   life. 

Babe  Ruth's   idea   of   distance. 

A   press   agent's   candor. 

A  perpetually  tardy  employee's  supply  of 
explanations. 

A  stamp -selling,  telephone -obliging  drug- 
gist's  tolerance. 

A  chorus  man's   estimate  of   his   importance. 

An  office  boy's  supply  of  brink-of-the-grave 
relatives. 

DRUG  TOPICS  dominance  in  the  drug  field. 
«         ♦         « 

WHAT'S  THE  USE 

Apparently  we  let  down  our  guard  when  we 
published  a  story  in  April  DRUG  TOPICS 
about  a  Pittsburgh  druggist  who  sells 
canary   birds   in    his    store. 

*  «         * 

"That's  nothing"  writes  in  a  hard  working 
pill    roller. 

"I've    been    selling    birds    in    my    drug    store 
for    years — and     'Solomon     in    all     his     glory 
was   not  arrayed,'   as   some  of   them!" 
«         *         » 

PRETTY    NICE,    EH? 

Here's  an  excerpt  from  the  "SUNDRY 
CHANGE  SHEET"  dated  March  1 8th— a 
mimeographed  bulletin  issued  to  their  sales- 
men by  the  J.  W.  Crowdus  Drug  Co.,  Dallas, 
Texas: 

*  •        « 

"DRUG  TOPICS  for  March  is  out.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  edition  and  trust  that  you 
will  take  time  to  go  through  it  carefully. 
The  outstanding  feature  is  the  SODA  FOUN- 
TAIN, and  you  will  note  several  articles 
upon  the  different  phases  starting  with  one 
by  McOuade  on  the  soda  fountain  as  a 
"Sales  Builder."  page  35.  Others  will  be 
found  on  pages  58.  72.  80.  83.  91,  102.  109 
and  on  page  3A  of  our  own  copy  we  are 
featuring  Goldenmoon  Famous  Chocolate. 
«         «         * 

"Pages  1 70  and  1 7 1  illustrate  the  Arnold 
Disher,  and  note  the  point  of  superiority 
over  other  dishers  in  the  short  shank,  giving 


greater  leverage  and  strength.  This  is  a 
new    number    which    we    now    have    in    stock 

at    $2.25. 

*  •        « 

"Other  items  featured  that  we  are  giving 
attention  to  are.  Djerkiss  Talc  Deal,  page 
two — Osborn  Brushes,  page  2  1 — Amity  Key 
Chain,  page  25 — (many  items  mentioned) 
and  Miller  Bathing  Caps,  page  136.  Con- 
centrating on  these  items  and  merchandising 
the  ads  in  DRUG  TOPICS  for  the  next  two 
weeks  would  result  in  some  nice  business. 
Let   us    go   after   it." 

«         «         * 

POOR   GIRLS! 

The  feminine  members  of  the  TOPICS  family 
suffer  great  temptation.  Just  imagine 
being  expected  to  do  an  efficient  job  of 
checking  proofs,  indexing  pages,  and  filing 
advertising  copy,  with  beauty  hints  abound- 
ing in  every  printed  and  typewritten  line. 
Never  were  love  and  duty  involved  in  a  more 
heart-rending  struggle  than  in  our  own 
office, 

*  »         * 

CUT   RATE? 

Clarence  Darrow  says  the  stuff  that  man 
is  made  of  can  be  purchased  at  any  drug 
store  for  about  95  cents,  but  he  failed  to 
stipulate  the  kind  of  drug  store  .  .  cut  rate 
or   regular? 

*  «         « 

GLAD  THAT'S  SETTLED 

So  many  of  our  friends  have  asked  from 
time  to  time  about  the  number  of  druggists 
located  in  the  larger  cities  that  we  made  a 
statistical  compilation.  Here  are  the 
figures: 

*  *         * 

The  average  number  of  druggists  in  towns 
of    50,000   or    over   is    424. 

*  *         * 

TELL   YOUR    NEIGHBORS 

50'"f  of  the  Nation's  drug  stores  are  located 
in    towns    of   ten   thousand   or   less. 

*  *         * 

POSSIBLE   ADDITION 

Whether  or  not  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  is  to  be  revised  to  inflict  a  penalty  on 
the  drug  clerk  who  swipes  his  boss'  copy 
of  DRUG  TOPICS,  is  yet  to  be  decided — 
we're  receiving  lots  of  complaints, 
o         *         * 

PATIENCE,  PLEASE! 

That  druggist  who  fails  to  appear  behind 
the  counter  the  very  instant  a  customer 
appears  before  the  counter,  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  back  of  the  store  reading  his  direct 
mail  literature.  Investigation  shows  he  re- 
ceives   103    pieces   every   two  weeks. 

*  *         * 

EIGHTEEN  SIXTY-SEVEN 

What  we  consider  to  be  the  most  accurate 
list  of  chain  drug  stores  in  existence,  just 
completed  and  verified  by  our  Research  and 
Marketing   Department,  totals    1867. 

BIGGER  'N'  BETTER 

- — saying  which,  we  proudly  send  to  press 
the  May  issue  of  DRUG  TOPICS  with  over 
200  pages  of  advertising  from  the  leading 
firms  selling  the  drug  field,  every  page  of 
which  has  some  bearing  on  "life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness!" 

Druolbpics 

The  National  Magazine  of  the  Drug  Trade 

TOPICS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Also    Publishers    of 
WHOLESALE     DRUGGIST, 
DISPLAY      TOPICS. 
DRUG    TRADE    MEWS 

291  Broadway,  Ne'w  York 

Atlanta      Chicago      St.  Louis 

Boston     Cleveland     San  Francisco 


|ried  out  on  a  clear-cut  basis,  avoiding 
exceptions. 

(4)  Sneclal  price  or  other  conces- 
sions. A  waiter  told  me  one  day  that 
the  restaurant  proprietor  got  a  certain 
g'inger  ale  and  a  cei'tain  mineral  water 
at  prices  which  apparently  did  not 
cover  the  manufacturing  costs.  The 
advertising  value  of  having  these  bev- 
erages on  the  inenu  was  highly  valued 
by  the  manufacturer. 

The  manufacturer  who  sends  sales- 
men to  call  on  restaurants  will  soon 
find  out  what  the  general  practice  is  in 
his  line.  He  will  get  his  own  answers 
to  such  questions  as:  Should  the  res- 
taurant be  given  wholesale  prices?  Are 
there  customs  in  his  field  which  make 
the  usual  terms  seem  unfavorable  and 
a  major  obstacle  to  effecting  sales? 

(5)  Consider  individual  jjackages. 
There  are  now  many  single-serving 
packages.  They  are  used  for  such 
products  as  Wheatsworth  Crackers, 
Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes  and  for  tea  balls. 
Such  packages  are  convenient  for  the 
restaurant,  they  keep  the  goods  fresh, 
they  have  advertising  value  both  for 
the  manufacturer  and  the  eating  place 
which  uses  them. 

(6)  Apply  advertising.  The  restau- 
rant keeper's  problem  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  same  as  the  grocer's.  He 
must  provide  acceptable  foods  for  his 
customers.  The  advertised  foods  which 
the  grocer  finds  so  salable  should,  in 
many  cases,  prove  an  equal  attraction 
for  the  restaurant  man.  Certain  foods 
have  got  their  names  on  the  menus; 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  even 
more  brand  names  should  not  greet  us 
as  we  sit  down  in  a  strange  place  to 
order  a  meal. 

WHICH  would  the  average  customer 
order  quicker:  "Bacon  and  Eggs" 
or  "Beechnut  Bacon  and  Eggs";  "Cof- 
fee" or  "Maxwell  House  Coffee"; 
"Baked  Beans"  or  "Heinz  Baked 
Beans."  Few  brand  names  now  adorn 
menu.  It  would  be  an  interesting  ex- 
periment for  a  restaurant  to  supply 
well-known  brand  names  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

Most  of  us  have  seen  the  restaurant 
act  as  a  popularizer  of  a  certain  brand 
of  food.  The  Sanka  Restaurant  must 
have  greatly  accelerated  the  sale  of 
Sanka  Coffee.  In  other  cases  restau- 
rants have  been  established  or  sub- 
sidized by  the  food  manufacturer  to  in- 
troduce new  pi-oducts  which  he  has 
added  to  his  line. 

This  matter  of  brand  protection  in 
restaurants  is  something  for  the  food 
manufacturer  to  think  about.  If  one- 
fifth  of  America's  meals  are  eaten 
away  from  home  in  places  where  brand 
identity  is  lost,  the  unconscious  feeling 
may  be  built  up  that  good  dishes  of  all 
types  may  be  made  from  almost  any 
kind  of  raw  material  which  may  come 
to  hand. 

It  is  asking  too  much  of  a  hotel  man- 
ager to  request  that  he  mention  the 
brand  of  flavoring  he  uses,  but  there 
are  other  cases  where  the  mention  of  an 
advei'tised  brand  name  on  the  menu 
would  help  both  the  eating  place  and 
the  manufacturer.  For  people  who  eat 
outside  are  reading  food  advertise- 
ments every  week.  The  foods  which 
are  most  acceptable  to  people  in  their 
own  homes  should  prove  most  accepta- 
ble in  the  restaurant  as  well  when  they 
happen  to  eat  out. 
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Here's 
an 

Easy 


One 


EXPLOSIVES 
INGINEER 


MEMBER  A.   B.   C. 


Question: 

What  will  be  the  best 
buy  for  Industrial  Ad- 
vertisers in  June? 


FORERUNNER 
OF  PROGRESS 


Answer: 

A  Ticket 
to 

Cleveland'^ 


IN    MINING 

QUARRYING   & 
CONSTRUCTION 


*The  Sixth  Annual  Couveyition  and  Exhibit 
of  the  National  Industrial  Advertisers 
Association  will  be  held  in  Cleveland, 
June  13,  14  and  15.  The  convention 
{urogram  on  page  40  of  this  issue  of 
Advertising  and  Selling  proves  beyond 
peradventure  that  the  above  answer  is 
correct. 


Qualifying  a  "Foreign 
Corporation" 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  22] 


liant  governor  with  veto  power. 
Usually  the  result  is  that  we  have 
one  more  regulation  over  foreign  cor- 
porations getting,  too,  one  step  farther 
from  uniformity. 

The  first  purpose  of  foreign  copora- 
tion  laws  was  to  protect  citizens  from 
unlawful  and  dishonest  companies. 
The  old  law  was  that  a  coporation 
could  be  reached  by  the  process  server 
only  at  its  head  office.  A  state's  court 
could  not  acquire  jurisdiction  or  render 
a  judgment  against  a  corporation  of 
another  state.  This  was  a  strange 
perversion  of  justice.  A  creditor 
could  not  bring  suit  in  his  home  state! 
This  condition  was  the  first  to  be 
righted  by  the  foreign  corporation 
laws.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  original  rea- 
son for  all  our  present  complexity  of 
laws  on  this  subject. 

THIS  wrong  was  corrected  by  requir- 
ing every  foreign  corporation  to  ap- 
point a  "legal  agent  for  service  of 
process"  within  the  state.  Such  a  pro- 
vision has  now  been  adopted  by  every 
state  except  Tennessee  (and  Tennes- 
see requires  an  office  within  the  state). 
As  a  next  step,  the  foreign  corporation 
was  obliged  to  file  a  copy  of  its  arti- 
cles of  incorporation;  many  states  de- 
mand by-laws  and  similar  papers.  The 
corporation  was  obliged  to  make  for- 
mal application  for  domestication,  in- 
cluded with  which  was  an  assent  to 
the  state's  laws.  To  this  extent,  uni- 
formity prevails.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, uniformity  as  to  the  details  of 
the  application.  In  some  states  formal 
assent  to  the  laws  is  demanded  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  from  the  direc- 
tors. Annual  reports  next  developed. 
Originally,  and  for  many  years,  these 
were  nothing  but  a  bringing  up-to-date 
of  the  application — an  annual  correc- 
tion of  directory-like  information. 

So  long  as  these  simple  requirements 
prevailed,  it  mattered  not  greatly 
whether  a  corporation  qualified  or  not. 
Neglect  was  not  serious,  except  for 
common  carriers. 

The  revenue-raising  concept  had  not 
emerged.  There  were  filing  fees  of  $1 
to  $5,  with  occasionally  fees  as  high  as 
$50.  These  filing  fees  became  the 
perquisite  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
(or  his  equivalent) .  The  purpose  of 
regulation  was  to  obtain  justice;  the 
fees  were  light.  Laws  were  loosely 
drawn;  enforcement  was  lax. 

All  of  that  was  before  the  day  of 
the  revenue  concept.  When  corpora- 
tions of  the  "trust"  type  appeared  in 
industry,  their  huge  capitalization 
tempted  taxation.  Law-makers  had 
been  indifferent  to  the  corporations 
that  might  victimize  their  citizens  and 
slip  out  of  the  state  when  trouble  was 
threatening,  but  when  those  same  cor- 
porations offered  a  chance  for  big  fees, 
efforts  to  protect  the  dear  public  took 
on  new  fervor. 

Development  was  swift,  urged  by  the 
growing  need  of  the  states  for  revenue. 
'Today  the   regulation   of   foreign   cor- 


porations is  intertwined  with  taxes. 
For  the  corporation  obliged  to  comply, 
the  tax  looms  larger  than  the  regula- 
tion— although  with  most  states,  regu- 
lation has  become  more  stringent  and 
the  requirements  more  detailed ;  so 
numerous  that  corporations  must  be 
eternally  vigilant  over  trivial  formali- 
ties. 

The  requirements  for  qualifying  in 
the  states  fall  into  two  groups :  the 
initial  and  the  annual.  Originally,  be- 
fore fees  became  the  chief  item,  the 
initial  requirements  were  almost  the 
whole  story.  In  those  days,  the  annual 
report  was  little  more  than  a  certificate 
of  the  corporation's  officers  for  the  new 
year.  The  fees  seldom  exceeded  $10 
per  year.  At  present,  however,  the 
initial  requirements  have  grown ;  but 
their  burden  is  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  annual.  The  latter  demands  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  previous  year's 
business  volume,  schedules  of  property 
changes  during  the  year,  and  in  about 
a  dozen  states,  it  includes  a  state  in- 
come tax  report. 

The  initial  requii'ements  begin  with 
formal  filing  of  the  corporation's 
charter.  Often  the  by-laws  must  ac- 
company this;  certain  resolutions  or 
affidavits  are  demanded  by  a  few 
states,  chief  of  which  are  a  formal  as- 
sent to  the  laws  of  the  state  and  anti- 
trust covenants.  Occasionally  an 
agreement  not  to  shift  the  venue  of 
any  suit  from  state  to  Federal  courts. 

In  most  states,  the  next  requirement 
is  a  detailed  report  of  the  corporation's 
capital  structure,  plus  estimates  of  the 
volume  to  be  done  within  the  state,  or 
the  amount  of  property  to  be  owned 
therein.  Coupled  with  these  are  simi- 
lar schedules  for  the  corporation's  en- 
tire activities,  for  the  reason  that 
many  states  base  their  fees  on  the  pro- 
portion of  business  done,  property 
used,  capital  stock  employed,  etc., 
within  the  state.  They  are  maddening 
in  their  insistence  on  complete  details. 
The  computation  of  their  ratios  is  a 
complicated  pi-oblem  in  algebra — they 
demand  as  many  "unknown  quantities" 
as  possible.  Probably  no  other  item 
causes  corporations  to  hesitate  before 
domesticating  much   as   this   one   does. 

C'<ERTIFIED  lists  of  directors  and 
^  officers  are  demanded.  To  this 
there  is  not  much  objection.  A  couple 
of  states  require  names  of  all  stock- 
holders living  within  the  state  and  the 
amount  of  their  holdings. 

The  corporation  must  make  formal 
application  for  admission.  It  must  ap- 
point within  the  state  a  statutory 
agent  for  service  of  legal  process.  It 
must  also,  in  nearly  every  state,  file  an 
"irrevocable  appointment"  of  some 
state  official  (usually  the  Secretary  of 
State)  as  statutory  agent  for  emer- 
gency service  of  legal  papers.  This 
appointment,  in  effect,  provides  that  if 
the  corporation's  agent  cannot  be 
found  the  process  server  may  leave  his 
papers    with    the    Secretary    of    State, 
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From  New  Yori 
Herald  Tribune 
Jan.  37th,  1^3^ 


Park  Av.  Spends 
3280,000,000  on 
Luxury  Yearly 

•IPKc  luxociatton  li»3  just  coiRjihWd  a 
•tmtistical  research  into  the  resources 
of  Park  Asenue  and  hau  com«  t»  lb« 
conclusion  that  the  4,000  familiSi  llvliJB 
between  Thirty-fourth  and  N'inety-sixth 
Streets  spend  $1,096,107  a  day  and  ap; 
proximately  t280.OO0,00(J  a  year  for 
comparative  luxuries. 


To  the  heads  of  one  thousand  of 
these  families  whose  incomes  are 
shown  to  average  $75,000  a  year, 
we  wrote  simply  "Do  you  read 
Judge?"  Of  all  who  have  replied 
thus  far 

55.3%  read  Judge 


A  letter  to  five  thousand  men 
listed  in  the  Social  Registers  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  Detroit,  as  leading 
club  members,  showed 

58.7%  reading  Judge 


This  merely  confirms  a  number  A  letter  to  twenty-five  hundred 

of  similar  tests.     For  example,  a  members  of  the  Yale,  Harvard, 

letter  to  a  thousand  directors  of  Racquet,    Union,    and    Bankers' 

ten  or  more  corporations  showed  Clubs  of  New  York  showed 


58.1%  reading  Judge 


68.7%  reading  Judge 


Has  your  article  the  qualities 
for  this  kind  of  an  audience? 


Judge 

Advertising  Management  of 
E.  R.  Crowe  and  Company,  Inc. 
New  York  Chicago 


Advertising  billings  for  first  four  months  of  1927  show  a  50%  gain  over  same  period  of  1926.  a  122%  gain  over  1925 
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A  newspaper's  obli- 
gation to  its  adver- 
tisers is  to  present 
the    advertiser's 


message     to 


the 


Buyer. 
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eighty  percent  of 
its  circulation  di- 
rectly into  the  home 
by  its  own  carriers. 


Largest  net  paid 

circulation  of  any 

Brooklyn  newspaper 

Largest  linage  gain 

of  any  Brooklyn 
newspaper  for  1926 


Member  A.B.C. 


Present  Net  Paid 

First    Week    in 

April     Over 

90,000 


Representatives 
Lorenzen    8C    Thompson 


NEW    YORK 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
SEATTLE 


that  service  constituting  full  service 
on  the  corporation.  In  effect,  this 
means  that  a  corporation,  once  domesti- 
cated in  a  state,  can  never  escape  the 
courts;  even  if  it  withdraws  from  the 
state,  the  irrevocable  appointment  con- 
tinues. 

No  mei"cy  is  given  the  corporation 
that  omits  this  primary  protection  to 
the  claimant.  A  discomtiting  (for  cor- 
poration managers)  case  arose  recent- 
ly. A  corporation  was  doing  business 
without  having  appointed  a  "statutory 
agent"  within  the  state.  A  citizen 
claimed  to  have  been  injured  by  one  of 
the  company's  employees  and  brought 
suit  for  damages.  The  corporation, 
having  made  no  provision  for  service 
of  process,  received  no  notice  of  the 
claim  and  judgment  for  the  sum 
claimed  was  rendered  against  it  by 
default.  The  corporation  afterward 
alleged  that  it  knew  nothing  of  the 
claim  or  the  suit.  Yet,  when  it  sued  in 
a  higher  court  for  a  re-opening  of  the 
ease,  the  court  held  that  the  corpora- 
tion was  utterly  defenseless;  that  it 
"could  easily  have  protected  itself 
against  such  judgment  being  rendered 
against  it  without  notice,  by  complying 
with  the  laws  .  .  .  but  this  court 
cannot  relieve  it  from  the  consequences 
of  its  own  neglect." 

THUS,  for  failure  to  appoint  a  statu- 
tory agent  the  penalties  are  severe. 
The  corporation's  contracts  are  usually 
invalid.  Nor  can  they  be  enforced,  for 
the  corporation's  benefit,  in  the  state 
courts.  Fines,  mounting  into  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  are  levied,  these  often 
accruing  cumulatively  for  each  busi- 
ness transaction  and  for  each  day  or 
each  month  of  non-compliance.  Fines, 
furthermore,  are  laid  on  the  officers  re- 
sponsible for  not  complying;  and  also 
on  each  employee  who  transacts,  or 
tries  to  transact,  business  for  the  de- 
faulting corporation.  Stock-holders 
(sometimes  directors  and  officers)  are 
made  personally  liable  for  debts  and 
contracts.  All  these  dire  things  flow 
from  a  matter  so  innocent,  on  its  face, 
as  failing  to  name  a  resident  agent  for 
the  convenience  of  a  deputy  sheriff. 
Close  to  a  dozen  methods  for  calcu- 
lating this  initial  tax  are  found.  Its 
amount  runs  from  $2  to  $5,000.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  in  a  brief  space  to 
make  any  estimate  of  the  amount  a 
particular  coi"poration  must  pay  with- 
out knowing  many  facts  about  it — the 
fee  is  based  on  capital  stock,  annual 
business  volume,  value  of  property, 
net  income,  corporate  excess.  Some 
states  levy  on  the  corporation's  total 
of  such  items;  others  only  on  the  pro- 
portion thereof  within  their  own  bor- 
ders; others,  still,  name  a  flat  fee  re- 
gardless of  size. 

The  annual  requirements  follow 
rather  closely  the  initial.  Funda- 
mentally, the  annual  is  a  device  to  keep 
up-to-date  the  initial.  If  the  initial  is 
simple,  as  with  Georgia,  the  annual  is 
similar;  that  state  demands  only  the 
name  and  address,  with  the  names  of 
officers.  Its  fee  is  also  simple.  Another 
group  (as  California,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania)  de- 
mand most  elaborate  schedules  and 
most  voluminous  supporting  data. 

Annual  fees  are  imposed  for  filing 
these  reports.  These,  originally,  were 
nominal.  With  some  states,  today, 
they  mount  into  thousands  of  dollars 
for  a  large  corporation,  or  for  one 
doing  a  real  volume  of  business.    Like 


all  taxing  of  today,  the  levy  has  a 
habit  of  making  repeated  approaches. 
For  foreign  corporations,  accordingly, 
the  filing  fee  of  each  year  is  but  the 
beginning.  It  is  followed  by  an  annual 
franchise,  or  license  fee,  or  excise  tax, 
that  may  run  to  equal  size;  then  comes 
a  state  income  tax,  ordinary  local  prop- 
erty taxes,  etc. 

With  the  annual  report,  delay  or 
neglect  is  more  serious  than  the  exac- 
tions. The  states,  as  a  rule,  pi'ovide 
penalties  of  fines.  Not  contented  with 
these  sanctions,  it  is  customary  to  pro- 
vide that  failure  to  report  at  the  stated 
time,  or  pay  the  tax  when  due,  works 
an  automatic  forfeiture  of  the  right  to 
do  business;  subsequent  contracts  are 
invalid  benefit,  arbitrary  taxes  are 
levied ;  etc. 

In  California,  for  instance,  some  36,- 
000  corporations  are  liable  to  render 
these  annual  reports.  In  the  present 
year,  the  due  date  was  Feb.  5,  at  6 
p.  m.  On  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing, as  provided  by  law,  forfeiture  of 
the  right  to  do  business  in  California 
was  certified  against  4500  corporations. 
This  is  rather  more  than  usual,  but 
over  a  period  of  years  the  average  has 
run  to  3000. 

Nor  is  forfeiture  a  light  matter. 

A  fruit  company  sold  330  boxes  of 
grapefruit  for  $1,171.  The  purchaser 
did  not  pay;  suit  was  brought  for  the 
price.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
for  that  sum.  The  Supreme  Court, 
however,  calmly  set  aside  the  verdict. 
It  held  that  the  contract  of  sale  was 
unlawful  and  the  account  not  collecti- 
ble, simiply  because  the  fruit  com- 
pany had  been  eleven  days  late  in  filing 
its  annual  report  with  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

AN  extreme  case  arose  in  Illinois, 
where  a  Minnesota  corporation 
(The  International  Lumber  Co.),  with 
$4,000,000  capital  stock,  was  doing  a 
small  proportion  of  its  business  in  Il- 
linois. The  lumber  company  had  prop- 
erly domesticated  in  Illinois,  but  one 
year,  neglected  the  filing  of  its  report 
at  the  right  time.  The  Illinois  statute 
provides  that  such  a  failure  adds  a 
penalty  of  ten  per  cent  to  the  tax  due, 
plus  a  flat  fine  of  $1,000.  The  law, 
furthermore,  requires  the  Illinois  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  arbritrarily  set  the 
assessment  for  such  a  delinquent,  that 
assessment  to  be  final  unless  the  cor- 
poration itself  files  a  proper  report 
within  75  days  of  the  original  due  date. 

This  second  option,  also,  the  Minne- 
sota corporation  neglected  to  exercise. 
The  State  of  Illinois,  therefore  (this 
is  usually  the  custom  in  such  cases; 
sometimes  even  the  law's  provision), 
fixed  the  assessment  on  the  entire  $4,- 
000,000  of  authorized  capital  stock. 

Had  the  corporation  filed  its  report 
when  due  or  when  permitted  under  the 
optional  date,  the  assessment  would 
have  applied  only  to  "the  proportion  of 
its  capital  employed  within  Illinois," 
which,  in  this  instance,  was  about 
eight  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  re- 
sulting annual  franchise  tax  to  Illinois, 
which  should  rightfully  have  been  only 
$86.65,  was,  with  the  penalties  and 
fines  and  with  the  ninety-two  per  cent 
additional  assessment,  $2,620.  It 
fought  the  levy  in  the  courts;  but,  in 
the  end,  it  pai'd  the  $2,620  with  costs. 
Again  the  courts  told  the  delinquent 
that  courts  are  not  established  to  "re- 
lieve corporations  from  the  penalties 
of  their  own  neglect." 
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[t  1926  Il'est  Firginia  Pulp  ^  Paper  Company 


See  reverse  side  for  list  or  distributors 


The  Mill  Price  List  Distributors  of 

WESTVACO  MILL  BRAND  PAPERS 


The  Chatfield  &  Woods 

Company 

20  W.  Glenn  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Company 
Augusta,  Me. 

Bradley-Reese  Company 

308  VV.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Graham  Paper  Company 
1726  Avenue  B,  Birniifigliam,  Ala. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Company 
180  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine 
Company 
Larkin  Terminal  Building, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bradner  Smith  &  Company 

333  S,  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper 

Company 
732  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods 

Company 

3rd,  Plum  &  Pearl  Streets, 

Cincinnati,  0. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine 

Company 
1 16-128  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W. 

Cleveland,  0. 

Graham  Paper  Company 
1001-1007  Broom  Street, Dallas,  Texas 

Carpenter  Paper  Company 

of  Iowa 

106—112  Seventh  Street  Viaduct, 

Des  Moines,  la. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine 

Company 
551  E.  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

201  Anthony  Street,  El  Paso,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Company 

1002-1008  Washington  Avenue, 
Houston,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Company 

332-336  VV.  6th  Street,  Traffic  Way, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WestVirginiaPulp&  Paper  Co. 
122  East  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


Mill  Price  List 

'^Ivo-Enamel 
^aroixette  Enamel 

Sterlin^Enamel 

°Wstmont  Enamel 

"ypistvaco  Folding  Enamel 

Tinnacle  Extra  Strof^ 
Embossing  Enam^ 

°ypistvacoIdeal  Litha 

yi^stvaco  SatinWiite 
Translucent 

'^stvacoCoated'Post&ird 

ClearSpringSuper 

ClearSprin^En^lish  Finish 

ClearSprin^  Fe;ct 

Vfesivaco  Super 

V^stvaco±E 

IfeMvacoE^shell 

Origa  Vfriting 
VfestvacoS^imeogmph 
VfestvacoFndejKBristol 
'^stvacoFbstCard 
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Manufactured  by 

WEST  VIRGINIA  PULP 
&  PAPER  COMPANY 


The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 

175-185  Hanover  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

607  Washington  Avenue,  South, 
Afinneapolis,  Minn. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

222  Second  Avenue,  North 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Company 
511  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

S.  Peters,  Gravier  &  Fulton  Streets, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Beekman  Paper  and  Card 
Company,  Inc. 

1 17-141  Varick  Street 
"  New  York,  N.  Y. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carpenter  Paper  Company 
9th  &  Harney  Streets,  Omaha,  Neh. 

Lindsay  Bros.,  Inc. 

419  S.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods 
Company 

2nd  &  Liberty  Avenues, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Company 
86  Weybosset  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Richmond  Paper  Company, 
Inc. 

201  Governor  Street,  i?iV^wo«(/,  Fa. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine 

Company 
25  Spencer  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

1014  Spruce  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

16  East  4th  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper 

Company 
503  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

R.  P.  Andrews  Paper 

Company 

704  1st  Street,  S.  E.,  IVashington,  D.  C. 

R.  P.  Andrews  Paper 

Company 

York,  Pa. 
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Lijiliteiiiiiii;  the 
Grocer's  Load 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  27  | 

pect  to  gain  something  on  our  cost,  we 
get  sixty  per  cent  delivery.  We  find  it 
much  more  profitable  to  open  new 
stores  than  to  tie  up  our  funds  in  fu- 
tures." 

Translating  part  of  that  statement 
into  individual-grocer  language,  this 
reads:  "We  find  it  more  profitable  to 
enlarge  our  sales  than  to  pay  so  much 
attention  to  buyinj;:."  Bui  the  crucial 
point  and  nub  of  all  this  was  that 
packers  might  worry.  We  certainly 
were    not    going    to    do    it    for    them. 

And  so,  shortly  after  that,  one  high 
in  inner  circles  among  canners  said  to 
me:  "Well,  you  fellows  have  got  us 
where  we  have  to  refinance  our  indus- 
try. But  you  may  be  sure  the  goods 
will  cost  you  more."  "All  right,"  was 
the  answer.  "Let  them  cost  more  pro- 
vided we  know  how  much  more  they 
cost.  Under  the  old  system  we  have 
carried  a  load  of  little  known,  unde- 
fined and  therefore  dangerous  costs. 
Probably  we  shall  pay  less  than  we 
have  been  paying  unawares.  Further, 
if  you  get  your  costs  too  high,  we  have 
confidence  that  you  will  have  competi- 
tion which  will  restore  the  correct 
economic  balance." 

BUT  the  chain  buyers  revealed  some- 
thing else  that  was  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. That  was  that  they  would 
buy  hiph  grade  products — Number  Four 
peas,  for  example — where  suitable 
quality  could  be  obtained,  either  fu- 
tures or  spot,  on  contract,  shipments  to 
be  spread  over  six,  eight  or  ten  months, 
each  shipment  to  be  billed  when  it 
moved.  Moreover,  they  were  doing  that 
very  thing  right  then. 

All  right.  Then  the  packer  of  those 
peas  must  finance  the  goods,  pay  stor- 
age and  insurance  on  them,  borrow  if 
need  be  from  his  banks  against  his 
contracts.  And  if  the  packer  does  that, 
he  must  figure  such  items  into  his  cost 
and  the  chain  prices  must  cover  all 
those  items,  or  the  packer  will  not  care 
to  do  business.  Further,  the  chain 
buyers  must  know  just  how  much 
extra  they  were  paying  to  cover  these 
services:  and  they  must  be  willing  to 
pay  such  enhanced  percentage  on  cost 
because  they  found  the  freed  capital 
useful  and  profitable — at  its  cost — for 
other  business  purposes.  Chain  mer- 
chants are  not  fools.  They  know  that 
two  plus  two  make  four.  You  can 
state  that  truism  frankly  to  them. 
There  is  no  need  to  beat  around  any 
bush  in  dealing  with  chain  buyers.  And 
if  such  a  system  can  be  worked  with 
chains,  why  not  with  individual  gro- 
cers? 

Well,  there  was  one  answer:  Grocers 
whose  signatures  were  good  could  buy 
that  way  on  contract,  too.  Those 
whose  signatures  were  not  good  have 
awakened  to  the  value  of  their  own 
good  names  or  are  already  in  or  verg- 
ing on  being  in  the  discard.  The  day 
of  the  good  contract  as  a  common- 
place m  business  seems  to  be  at  hand; 
lor  we  are  becoming  aware  of  the  fact 
that  today  there  are  plentv  of  grocers 
who.se  signatures  can  be  relied  on,  and 
that  we  can  be  just  as  frank  with  such 
"1?"  .as  we  can  with  any  chain  buyer. 

This  evolutionary  development  in  the 


the  latest 
P.  O.  statement 
of  The  Detroit  Times 
showed 

326,875  Sundays 
and  294,183 
evenings* — but 
in  spite  of  that  in  a 
territory  as  big  as 
Greater  Detroit  the 
"one  paper  buy^' 
is  bad  economics. 


*except  Saturday 
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picture  readers 
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DOWN  ON  THE  FARM"  has  be- 
come an  important  market  for  lux- 
uries as  well  as  necessities.  The  days  when 
the  barn  was  better  appointed  than  the 
home  have  gone  into  the  discard. 

What  is  the  quickest,  the  most  lasting 
way  to  tell  him  your  story?  Picturize! 

And  the  picture  reaches  the  whole  farm 
family^  But  remember  you  can  kill  the  life 
of  a  picture  by  a  poor  photo  engraving. 

For  three  generations  we  have  helped  adver- 
tisers, publishers  and  printers  to  make  their 
pictures  TALK.  The  best  picture  in  the 
world  is  no  better  than  the  photo  engraving 
that  reproduces  it. 

Gatchel  &  Manning,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Stinson,  President 

(Member  of  the  American  Photo  Engravers  Association] 

'Photo  Engravers 

West  IVashington  Square        =-"        230  South  Jth  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


distribution  of  high  grade  specialties, 
which  are  protected  from  drastic  de- 
clines by  their  own  scarcity,  has  come 
about,  too,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
grocers  can  think.  Packers  hardly  be- 
lieved they  could,  but  they  can.  They 
have  been  thinking  about  all  of  these 
things;  and  general,  though  not  con- 
certed nor  organized,  pressure  has 
helped  to  bring  about  what  has  already 
happened. 

Because  the  same  forces  are  at  work 
in  relation  to  the  carrying  of  staple 
products  around  the  various  seasons,  I 
feel  that  suitable  and  effective  plans 
will  shortly  be  developed  whereby  such 
loads  will  be  distributed  among  the 
packer,  the  banker  and  the  wholesaler, 
leaving  the  retailer  free  to  attend  to 
his  proper  function:  the  increased 
selling  of  merchandise  in  his  own  busi- 
ness. 
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A  Swashbuckler  of 
Magazinedom 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  28] 

no  opening  at  the  time,  but  Mr.  Curtis 
remembered  that  he  had  been  favora- 
bly impressed  with  the  young  man  s 
appearance,  and  tried  to  reach  him 
through   advertising. 

Many  years  after  I  happened  to  dis- 
cover him— through  a  chance  remark 
he  made  to  me.  An  able  man  of  strong 
personality,  he  lived  successfully  up  to 
his  death  some  years  ago.  If  the  detail 
of  name  and  address  had  been  card- 
indexed  at  the  time  of  his  call,  as  it 
would  be  in  these  efficiency  days,  the 
Boston  Herald's  advertising  income  the 
day  the  announcement  appeared  would 
have  been  less.  My  lucky  star  had 
been  with  me.  .         .       1.     , 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  imagine  how 
much  greater  or  how  much  less  would 
have  been  the  success  of  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal  if  the  opportunity  to 
serve  had  not  been  mine.  Between 
failure  and  success  there  is  often  only 
an  infinitesimal  barrier.     .     .     . 

With  my  expert  knowledge  of  typog- 
raphy I  was  well  qualified  to  undertake 
Mr  Curtis'  plan,  new  at  the  time,  ot 
making  his  publication  artistic  through- 
out This  meant  that  he  must  not  only 
use  better  illustrations,  but  replace  all 
the  black  and  heavy  types,  then  used 
for  advertising  with  the  lighter  faces 
just  coming  into  vogue.  To  carry  out 
this  revolution  was  my  task,  and  to  me, 
knowing  little  of  advertising,  it  seemed 
to  present  no  great  difficulty.  But  my 
cheery  optimism  struck  an  immediate 
snag  in  the  simple  fact  that  advertisM^ 
prepared  and  electrotyped  their  own 
announcements,  and  having  in  many 
cases  used  the  same  advertisements 
for  years,  had  come  to  reverence  their 
crude  features  as  the  cause  and  mascot 
of  their  prosperity.  Yet  here  we  came 
with  the  impious  proposal  that  tne 
sacred  fetish  must  change  and  purity 
its  face,  if  they  wished  to  advertise 
with  us.  . 

We  had  to  make  our  own  precedent 
in  this  matter.  In  the  newspaper  field, 
the  New  York  Herald  had  laid  down 
arbitrary  rules  forbidding  display  type 
altogether,  and  was  forming  its  larger 
letters  by  combinations  of  the  capitals 
of  usual  reading  size.  But  there  was 
no  instance  of  such  action  on  the  part 
of     a     magazine     publisher,    and    our 
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TYPICAL  SUBSCRIBERS  to  The  American  Printer 


The  Eddy  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Home  of  the  Eddy  Press,  printers  of  booklets  and  catalogues, 
where  the  entire  organization  reads  The  American  Printer 

Says  W.  H.  Frederick,  President: 

"We  regard  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER  as  an  extremely  important  influence  for  the 
betterment  of  printing.  We  route  the  copies  through  our  office  into  the  shop  because  we  find 
that  it  is  helpful  to  our  apprentices,  to  our  printers,  and  to  our  executives,  and  we  believe  it 
would  be  equally  helpful  to  any  other  organization  engaged  in  designing  advertising  litera- 
ture. 

"THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER  would  be   sadly  missed  if  it  failed  to  reach  us." 


Every  subscription  on  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER  list  counts  big  in  its  value  to  adver- 
tisers. Much  of  the  circulation  is  printshop  circulation  and  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 
is  read  by  those  who  buy  machinery,  paper,  devices  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Advertisers 
should  arrange  now  to  take  advantage  of  the  September  Printing  Exposition  and  Craftsmen 
Number  of  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER,  to  announce  new  models,  devices  and  papers. 

The  American  Printer,  Inc.  Ja&a    9  East  Thirty-Eighth  Street,  New  York 


CHICAGO:     Peoples    Gas    Bldg. 

Telephone   Wabash   4000 


CLEVELAND:      405   Swctland  Bldg. 

Telephone   Superior   1817 
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How  a  Manufacturer  Removed 

"OR  EQUAL"  from  Specifications 

Embodying  Standard  Products 


Exit  Order  Taking— ENTEI 


THROUGH  years  of  outstanding  service  and 
effective  Industrial  Advertising,  countless 
products  are  so  thoroughly  established  that 
buyers  will  have  no  substitute.  But  even  in  this 
day  too  many  products  used  by  Industry  are 
still  on  a  John  Doe  "or  equal"  basis. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  hard  for  any  one  company 
to  get  a  real  preference.  No  particular  make  is 
specified;  extra  quality  isn't  respected;  price  cut- 
ting saps  profits;  repeat  orders  are  elusive  and 
volume  of  business  uncertain;  buyers  do  not 
regard  salesmen  seriously  enough  as  engineering 
advisors. 

Handicapped  to  the  brink  of  failure  by  just 
such  a  "nobody  cares"  situation,  a  manufacturer 
of  a  product  in  general  use  in  the  electrical 
industry  determined  to  make  buyers  know  that 
his  salesmen  were  qualified  to  render  helpful 
engineering  service  and  to  establish  definite 
preference  for  his  product. 

This  difficult  task  was  begun  eleven  years  ago 
and  another  "tough  nut"  in  industrial  marketing 
has  been  cracked  by  Industrial  Advertising. 

Cracking  the  Shell  of  Disinterest 

Regularly  appearing  in  McGraw-Hill  Publica- 
tions, Industrial  Advertising  presented  this 
manufacturer's  story  in  terms  so  interestmg  that 
his  copy  became  a  feature  looked  forward  to  by 
Industrial  Buyers.  Woven  into  the  novel  presen- 
tation of  each  message  was  logic  so  sound  that  it 
gradually  wrought  a  complete  change  in  buying 
habits. 

The  interest  stimulated  put  the  advertiser's 
representatives  on  an  entirely  new  basis.  F"riendly 
arguments  aroused  by  advertising  paved  the  way 


for  the  much  desired  engineering  service  rela- 
tionship. Gradually  recognition  of  the  product 
became  so  general  that  its  name  is  now  first  in 
mind  with  the  majority  of  Industrial  Buyers. 

Holding  the  Advantage 

After  the  transition  was  achieved  this  manu- 
facturer took  no  chances  of  losing  the  ground  he 
had  gained.  Industrial  Advertising  that  marked 
the  beginning  of  his  success  has  now  become  a 
vital  factor  in  perpetuating  the  engineering 
service  relationship  between  his  sales  staff  and 
industrial  buyers  and  it  is  keeping  his  product 
out  of  the  "or  equal"  class. 

Although  the  McGraw-Hill  Four  Principles  of 
Industrial  Marketing  were  not  codified  when 
this  manufacturer  started  out,  he  actually  fol- 
lowed their  logic.  His  Industrial  Advertising  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  these  principles: 

1.  Determination  of  worthwhile  markets. 

2.  Analysis  of  their  buying  habits. 

3.  Determination     of    direct     channels     of 
approach. 

4.  Study  of  effective  sales  appeals. 

These  Four  Principles  chart  a  clear  course  for 
the  producer  who  is  hampered  by  inadequate 
industrial  recognition. 

Any  manufacturer  or  his  advertising  agency 
who  wishes  to  study  the  possibilities  of  applying 
the  Four  Principles  to  his  particular  industrial 
marketing  problem  will  find  valuable  assistance 
in  the  newly  published  book,  "Industrial 
Marketing  at  Work,"  which  the  nearest 
McGraw-Hill  office  will  deliver  on  request. 


WEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA 


MCGRAW-HILL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

McGraw-Hill 

Vuhlications 


ST.  LOUIS 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
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of  the    population 
read  English  in 


\0 


«t 


even  though  32  per 
cent  are  foreign  born. 

There  are  32  pub'ic  schools ; 
4  high  schools;  1  normal  school; 
14  evening  schools  and  11  par- 
ochial schools  where  33,667  pu- 
pils attend- 

Bridgeport  is  primarily  a 
home  town.  Most  of  the  people 
own'  their  own  homes  or  live  in 
two-family    dwellings 

Because  of  its  diversity  of 
manufacture,  steady  employment 
and  high  wages,  Bridgeport  has 
gained  rapidly  in  population. 
From  1910  to  1920  it  increased  its 
population  41.000  inhabitants.  In 
the  last  five  years,  it  has  jumped 
from  143,555  to  167,000.  Bridge- 
port is  still  growing.  It  is  a  real 
market  for  the  advertiser  because 
its  people  are  real  boosters  and 
patronize  home  trade,  as  shown 
by  the  3,628  retailers  who  serve 
236,000  consumers  living  within 
its  13-mile  radius. 

|The  POST  -  TELEGRAM 
with  an  A.  B.  C.  daily  circulation 
of  44,446  copies  covers  this  mar- 
ket thoroughly  and  economically. 
98  |>er  cent  of  its  circulation  is 
concentrated  in  the  13-mile  trad- 
ing radius  where  Bridgeport's 
people  do  their  shopping  .and 
patronize   their   local  merchants- 


BKIDOEPOI^T 

QJic  CitLf  of 
Diversified  Industry 


National    Representatives 

GILMAN.    NICOLL    &    UUTHMAN 

Kew   York,    Bosti'ii,    Chicago,    Saii    Francisro 


clients  rebelled  vigorously  against  the 
innovation.  Accustomed  to  deal  with 
publishers  who  would  accept  any  copy, 
they  would  frequently  hold  back  an  ad- 
vertisement until  the  last  moment  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  slip  into  our 
pages  unrevised.  But,  intuitively  sure 
of  my  employer's  backing,  I  tried  the 
drastic  remedy  of  leaving  these  late-' 
comers  out. 

This,  though  effective  in  some  cases, 
had  its  financial  drawbacks,  and  I  re- 
sorted to  the  gentle  expedient  of  a  reg- 
istered letter  to  all  advertisers,  ac- 
quainting them  with  our  rules  of  dis- 
play. To  insure  the  better  printing  of 
the  magazine,  I  explained,  all  adver- 
tisements must  be  reset  in  our  own 
type.  We  could  use  no  electrotypes 
sent  us,  but  if  sufficient  time  were 
given,  we  ourselves  would  be  glad  to 
submit  proofs  for  approval;  otherwise 
advertising  matter  must  undergo  such 
modifications  as  would  permit  its  in- 
sertion under  our  rules. 

OPEN  war  followed.  Taking  the  of- 
fensive themselves,  they  flatly  re- 
fused to  pay  for  advertisements  thus 
inserted.  But  they  fought  in  an  out-of- 
date  cause.  A  valuable  medium,  stead- 
ily growing  in  favor,  the  Journal  could 
not  be  ignored,  and  as  its  appearance 
improved  and  its  circulation  increased, 
their  desire  to  make  use  of  it  strength- 
ened. Inevitably  they  came  to  our  way 
of  thinking,  settled  their  unpaid  bills, 
and  continued  with  us  on  our  own 
terms. 

In  this  general  housecleaning  black 
cuts  naturally  had  to  go.  This  reform 
was,  in  its  way,  more  difficult  than  the 
change  of  type,  because  it  often  neces- 
sitated a  new  engraving  at  our  own 
expense.  But  in  this  work,  too,  the 
support  of  my  chief  was  sure.  It  is 
often  said  of  Mr.  Curtis  that  once  he 
has  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  he 
gives  him  full  sway.  Certainly  I  could 
not  complain  on  this  score.  I  was 
given  sufficient  rope  to  make  or  hang 
myself.  Only  once  in  all  my  typograph- 
ical changes  did  I  consult  him.  A  full- 
page  advertisement  of  Mellin's  Food, 
the  price  of  which  was  then  $3,000  for 
the  single  issue,  had  put  me  in  a  quan- 
dary. Arriving  just  before  we  went  to 
press,  the  proof  bore  the  warning: 
"■Will  not  accept  any  changes  in  this 
advertisement,"  yet  its  top  line,  "How 
to  Feed  the  B^by,"  was  displayed  in  as 
flagrant  disregard  of  our  new  rules  as 
big  black  type  could  make  it.  To  leave 
out  a  full  page  now  was  a  serious  mat-  , 
ter,  for  beyond  the  money  loss  loome^ 
the  necessity  for  alteration  of  the  mag- 
azine's makeup.  Hoping  to'  get  per- 
mission to  reset  the  line  in  lighter  type, 
or  to  "stipple"  it,'  I  set  the  long  dis- 
tance telephone  humming.  But  it  was 
a  Boston  client,  and  in  the  Massachu- 
setts calendar  that  particular  day  stood 
consecrated  to  Bunker  Hill.  Hanging 
up  the  receiver,  I  decided  to  leave  the 
decision  to  headquarters,  and  taking 
my  way  in  some  trepidation  to  Mr. 
Curtis,  I  showed  him  the  proof.  He 
gave  it  a  brief  glance. 

"Well,   what  about  it?" 

"It  doesn't  come  within  our  rules  of 
display,"   I   answered. 

"To  my  relief  he  did  not  ask  me  to 
define  them. 

"You're  the  doctor,"  he  said  tersely, 
and  handed  the  proof  back, 

I  felt  that  explanations  were  due, 
however,  and  pointed  out  that  the  page 
must  either  go  in  as  it  was  or  be  left 


out  altogether  and  reading  matter  be 
found  to  take  its  place.  Its  money 
value  being  what  it  was,  I  had  hesi- 
tated to  act  without  consulting  him. 
At  this  he  turned  in  his  chair  and  de- 
livered some  axiomatic  truths  about 
weak-kneed  publishers  who  went  to  the 
wall  because  they  did  not  adhere  to 
their  rates,  gave  out  inflated  circula- 
tion statements,  formulated  policies 
and  broke  them,  and  committed  other 
sins  common  at  the  time.  But  of  the 
page  in  hand,  he  never  said  a  single 
word! 

Our  mail  a  few  days  afterwards 
contained  a  letter  from  the  advertising 
manager  who  had  sent  me  the  omitted 
advertisement.  One  paragraph  ran: 
"As  we  have  never  been  favored  with 
a  copy  of  your  rules  of  display,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  send  us  either  a  fi'amed 
or  unframed  impression  of  these  im- 
pediments to  business,  to  hang  in  our 
outer  office  for  our  own  reference,  and 
as  an  awful  example  to  the  many  rep- 
resentatives of  other  publications  who 
call  upon  us?"  We  retained  this  par- 
ticular advertiser's  business  notwith- 
standing. 

The  improvement  in  the  typograph- 
ical appearance  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Jourtml,  begun  by  me  in  1892,  has  been 
continuous  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century. 

Out  of  the  endeavor  to  make  the 
pages  attractive  grew  a  policy,  which, 
as  far  as  I  personally  was  concerned, 
came  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a  crusade. 
The  weeding  out  of  all  patent  medicine 
and  other  objectionable  advertisements 
from  the  publications  with  which  I 
have  been  connected,  modestly  begun  at 
this  time,  proved  to  have  consequences 
more  far-reaching  than  I  dreamed.  It 
is  quite  another  story  and  cannot  be 
told  here. 

SOON  after  my  departure  from  the 
Curtis  Company  to  take  employment 
with  Mr.  Munsey,  it  must  have  become 
evident  to  Mr.  Curtis  that  he  needed  a 
man  who  possessed  a  greater  knowl- 
edge of  typography  than  any  job  com- 
positor or  foreman  in  his  printing  de- 
partment, for  he  again  went  to  Boston 
and  to  another  type  foundry  for  such 
a  man.  He  found  him  in  Mr.  John  B. 
Williams,  who  at  a  later  date  became 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  entire 
plant,  one  of  the  most  responsible  posi- 
tions '  ki-  magazinedom.  Mr.  Williams 
is  now  a  director  in  the  Curtis  Publish- 
ing Company. 

..  '  When,  less  than  two  years  later,  I 
w'ent  to  the  Butterick  Company  as  its 
advertising  manager,  the  first  impor- 
tant thing  started  after  establishing  a 
fixed  advertising  rate  was  the  typo- 
graphical improvement  of  the  pages 
containing  advertising.  To  help  me  in 
this  line  I  hired  a  compositor  or  fore- 
man who  had  worked  under  my  direc- 
tion for  a  number  of^years  in  the  Cur- 
tis establishment. 

As  mentioned  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  this  narrative,  Mr.  Curtis' 
idea  had  a  far-reaching  result:  All  of 
the  leading  magazines  and  periodicals 
were  forced  to  follow  his  lead  to  keep 
up  with  the  procession. 

The  result  is  that  America  has  today 
the  best-looking  publications  in  all  the 
world,  the  mechanical  cost  of  produc- 
tion often  being  from  two  to  eight 
times  the  subscription  price.  Typo- 
graphically and  artistically  beautiful, 
the  attractive  advertising  pages  often 
exceed  in  number  the  literary  content. 
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Query  to  DR.  J.  S.   GOLDBAUM,   Sales  and  Advertising  Manager,  Fels  &  Co. 


"What  would  you  give  for  exlra  selling  help?" 

/j//'/  extra  opportunity  for  the  Golden  Bar 
worth  considering? 

Millions  of  women  have  been  getting  the  extra  help  of  P'els-Naptha  tor  years 
in  washing  clothes.  But  only  i  2.16%  ot  the  Comfort  million  use  the  Golden 


,l^^~^»*^ 


■^■^.^55 


A 


"^^^^^^K!. 


tone 


^JL'M 


jVix'l? 


■'^ 


r/»/  ' 


Bar  with  the  clean  Naptha  odor.  So  the  Comfort  circle  offers  you  a  new 
market  of  nearly  a  million  homes.    Quite  a  market,  isn't  it? 

You  can't  break  into  this  circle  with  your  advertising  in  the  usual — 
shall  we  say  the  orthodox? — -women's  publications.  The  metropolitan  maga- 
zmes  don't  go  into  these  comfortable  homes  we  reach — but  these  homes 
are  great  consumers  of  soap.  They  ought  to  be  called  your  primary  mar- 
ket, for  they  are  large,  roomy  homes  and  the  amount  of  washing  and  house- 
work they  represent  is  tremendous. 

We  would  like  to  cover  buying  power  and  duplication  in  detail  if  you 
will  give  us  the  opportunity. 

COMFORT THE  KEY  TO  HAPPINESS  AND  SUCCESS  IN  OVER  A  MILLION   FARM    HOMES AUGUSTA,    ME. 

JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY    •     BOSTON     •     NEW  YORK     •     DETROIT     •    CHICAGO 


LAST   FORMS  CLOSE  iSth  OF  SECOND  MONTH   PRECEDING  DATE  OF  ISSUE 
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Artlitir  Henry  Co.,  Inc. 

designers  and  'Producers  of 
THstincCiye  THrect  cAdvertising 

1482  Broadway,  New  York 

Telephone  "BRYANT  807S 
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Leaflet/ 
Folders 


'Broadsides 
'Booklets 


House  Organs 
Catalogues 


Copy  IVriting 
Illustrating 


Engraving 
'Printing 
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Send  for  further  information 
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Gypsum  Salesmen  Sold 
Company's  Stock 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21] 


biles  would  have  money  to  invest  in  an 
unusually  promising  local  industry. 

A  series  of  mailings  was  sent  to 
these  car  owners.  The  purpose  of  these 
mailings  was  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  National  Gypsum  Company  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  call  of  its  sales- 
men. Prospective  investors  were  not 
bothered  with  solicitations  unless  they 
in  some  way  indicated  that  they  were 
interested. 

For  several  months,  while  the  stock 
was  being  offered  to  Buffalonians,  a  long 
series  of  advertisements  was  inserted 
in  two  Buffalo  newspapers.  "The 
Buried  Treasure  of  Western  New  York" 
is  the  heading  that  each  of  these  adver- 
tisements bore.  A  subheading,  "A  se- 
ries of  advertisements  revealing  the 
story  of  a  great  natural  resource — its 
discovery,  its  utility  and  its  possibili- 
ties," explained  the  series  further.  Ex- 
cept for  these  headings,  the  copy  and 
illustration  was  changed  with  each  ad- 
vertisement. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  newspaper 
advertising  was  to  arouse  local  pride  in 
the  business  being  started.  "Unfold- 
ing the  plans  for  another  great  Buffalo 
industry,"  "A  new  giant  among  Buf- 
falo's industries,"  and  "Appraising  the 
Buried  Treasure  of  Western  New  York" 
are  some  of  the  captions  which  played 
up  the  local  pride  appeal. 

Another  point  that  was  strongly 
stressed  in  the  series  was  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  organizers  of  the  company 
were  men  who  had  done  things  in  the 
wall  board  industry.  One  piece  of  copy, 
headed  "A  veteran  organization  under 
a  new  name,"  developed  this  argument 
in  the  following  forceful  way: 

A  new  corporation  does  not  always  mean 
a  new  organization.  There  are  occasions 
when  veterans  seek  new  fields.  A  very  old 
company  may  have  at  its  head  very  new 
men.  The  management  of  a  new  concern 
may  wisely  have  at  its  head  the  veterans 
of    an    industry. 

The  National  Gypsum  Company  is 
manned  by  man.v  of  the  veterans  of  the 
wall  board  industry.  Their  knowledge,  ex- 
perience and  research  was  responsible  for 
the  early  success  of  many  concerns  in  the 
l>usiness.  Their  association  with  the  Na- 
tional Gypsum  Company  comes  as  a  broader 
opportunity  to  further  develop  this  industry 
under  conditions  and  with  facilities  un- 
equaled  in  gypsum  trades. 

The  largest  and  most  modern  wall  board 
unit  ever  constructed  has  been  put  at  the 
service   of  these   veterans. 

STILL  another  interesting  feature  of 
these  advertisements  is  the  informa- 
tion they  presented  to  the  people  of 
Buffalo  about  the  rich  gypsum  depos- 
its that  lie  at  their  doors.  The  chances 
were  that  the  average  citizen  of  Buf- 
falo knew  nothing  about  this  natural 
resource  of  western  New  York.  Here 
is  the  way  this  information  is  pre- 
sented in  one  piece  of  copy: 

A  few  months  ago  the  National  Gypsum 
Company  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
great  deposit  of  Gypsum  at  Cla:-ence,  N.  Y. 
The  event  indicated  a  new  chapter  in  the 
industrial  progress  of  the  city. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  vision  of  the  men 
who  determined  the  location  of  this  deposit 
was   confirmed   by   the   American   Appraisal 


Company  which  placed  a  valuation  on   the 
Gypsum    proved    at    $1,100,875. 

The  tests  for  quality  subsequently  made 
by  the  Babcock  Testing  Company  were 
simply  a  further  confirmation  as  to  the 
value  of  this  great  natural  resource  at 
Buffalo's  city  gate.  The  National  Gypsum 
tests  98.16  per  cent,  which  is  the  finest 
quality  known  in  the  Western  New  York 
fields. 

READERS  are  told  further  that  the 
acreage  which  the  company  owns 
is  undoubtedly  the  last  available  deposit 
of  high-grade  gypsum  in  western  New 
York,  but  that  this  deposit  is  so  exten- 
sive that  it  will  last  for  at  least  sev- 
enty-five years. 

Another  argument  that  was  brought 
out  in  most  of  the  advertisements  con- 
cerns that  market  that  exists  for  gyp- 
sum products  and  of  the  company's 
ability  to  reach  this  market.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  explain  this  point 
so  effectively  that  I  am  quoting  them  in 
full: 

America  has  always  been  a  nation  of 
salesmen.  We  sell  our  products  effectively 
to  the  world  when  desirable,  and  efficiently 
to  each  other  continually. 

Not  only  has  American  business  success- 
fully sold  its  basic  products  but  we  have 
never  lacked  for  the  ingenuity  to  create 
new  products  and  new  uses  for  them. 

The  most  valuable  single  commodity  in 
America  is  an  effective  sales  organization. 

The  National  Gypsum  Company  will  make 
a  line  of  Gypsum  products.  It  already  has 
at  its  command  a  sales  organization  with 
a  background  of  years  of  successful  selling 
in  this  field.  The  individual  sales  perform- 
ances of  these  men  in  years  past  probably 
exceeds  what  will  be  required  of  them  in 
the  marketing  of  National  Wall  Board  and 
other  Gynsum.  products. 

But  the  Gypsum  products  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  building  trades  only  indicate 
and  in  no  way  measure  the  future  proba- 
bilities of  other  Gypsum  products  demanded 
by  American  builders  and  possible  for  a 
concern  whose  Gypsum  properties  are 
adequate  in  quantity  and  quality. 

In  the  laboratories  of  the  National 
Gypsum  Company  several  dramatically  new 
uses  for  Gypsum  have  been  perfected  to  the 
admiration  of  the  technical  experts  who 
have  been  privileged  to  examine  them.  The 
Market  for  National  Gypsum  products  is 
secured. 

The  advertisements  did  not  mention 
the  sale  of  stock.  Two  or  three  of  them 
suggested  that  an  opporunity  was  be- 
ing given  to  Buffalo  investors  to  share 
in  the  profits  that  would  accrue  from 
the  development  of  the  Clarence  Gyp- 
sum deposits.  All  of  the  advertise- 
ments offered  a  booklet,  "Gypsum:  An 
Industrial  Romance." 

The  inquiries  received  for  this  book- 
let were  followed  up  by  the  salesmen. 
Of  course,  many  of  these  inquiries 
came  from  persons  who  were  interested 
in  gypsum  as  a  commodity  rather  than 
as  an  investment.  Nevertheless,  these 
advertisements,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  direct  inquiries  they  produced, 
did  succeed  in  making  the  new  com- 
pany thoroughly  known  locally.  Hence 
they  were  a  powerful  accessory  in  the 
campaign. 

1  have  referred  to  these  advertise- 
ments somewhat  in  detail  because  it 
happens  that  the  salesmen  in  their 
talks  with  investors  presented  their 
proposition   in  the  spirit  of  the  news- 
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Secause 


is  continuousli^ 


-in  amount  of  local  news,  telegraph 
news,  cable  news 

-in      sports      news,      society      news, 
women  s  news,  radio  news 

-in  number  of  entertaining  and  in- 
formative features 

-in  sane,  sound,  unbiased  editorials 

-in  inimitable  cartoons 


— in  fiction,  in  children's  stories,  in 
comics,  in  illustrations 

— in  paid  advertising 

— in  all  the  extraordinary  services  a 
great  newspaper  gives  its  readers 

— in  everything  that  makes  a  news- 
paper great,  interest  for  the  reader, 
pulling  power  for  the  advertiser 


it  Is  today,  even  more  than  ever,  dominant 

in   circulation 

1  he  Average  fiet  "Paid  "Daily  Circulation  for  the  6  Months  Ending  March  31. 1927— "Being 

113,678 


FIRST    IN    CITY    CIRCULATION 


FIRST    IN    SUBURBAN    CIRCULATION 


FIRST   IN  COUNTRY  CIRCULATION 


*60,216 


'28,937 


'=24,525 


Territory   included   as   city   represents   news 

stands,    street    sales    and    all    that    is    within 

city     carriers'     delivery. 


'All  that  is  within  an  average  radius  of 
thirty-five  miles  and  includes  the  counties 
of  Delaware,  Union,  Madison,  Fayette,  Picka- 
way, Knox,  Fairfield,  Perry,  Licking  and 
Morrow. 


^AIl  circulation  other  than  city  or  suburban 
— delivered    by    agents,    dealers    or    by    mail. 
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an  event 

of  importance  in 

the  advertising 

world 

The  Detroit  Times 

has  pleasure 

in  announcing  the 

appointment  of 

Harold 

A. 

Stretch 

as  advertising 
director  effective 
now — all  of  our 
mutual  friends  will 
surely  be  glad  to 
hear  of  it 


paper  copy.  They  talked  the  gypsum 
industry,  its  future,  the  prospects  of 
the  National  Gypsum  Company,  and 
the  history  of  the  men  who  were  behind 
it.  They  told  why  they  had  cast  their 
fortunes  with  this  new  company.  They 
explained  that  they  were  merchandise 
salesmen  and  not  security  salesmen. 
They  obviously  knew  little  about 
finance  or  selling  stock,  but  quite  clear- 
ly they  did  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
industry  with  which  they  were  asso- 
ciated. As  was  to  be  expected,  they 
won  the  confidence  of  the  investors  to 
whom  they  talked  and  so  imbued  them 
with  their  enthusiasm  that  the  stock 
of  the  company  was  very  quickly  mar- 
keted. 

On  June  15,  1926,  the  salesmen 
stopped  selling  the  company's  stock  and 
started  to  sell  its  regular  product.  They 
are  still  at  it.  The  number  of  sales- 
men has  since  been  increased  to  thirty. 
The  marketing  plan  was  in  complete 
readiness  by  the  time  the  company  was 
ready  to  operate.  For  months  meetings 
were  held  every  Saturday,  in  which  the 
salesmen  and  the  company's  sales  de- 
partment executives  participated.  At 
these  meetings,  which  were  held  in  a 
spirit  of  good  fellowship,  sales  policies 
and  sales  methods  were  established. 

THUS  the  company's  marketing  plan 
was  carefully  prepared  by  men  who 
had  spent  the  better  part  of  their  busi- 
ness lives  in  the  building  supply  indus- 
try. It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
National  Gypsum  Company's  market- 
ing schedule  bears  none  of  the  ear- 
marks of  immaturity  so  commonly 
found  in  sales  plans  that  are  hurriedly 
made  to  order  while  the  salesmen  are 
packing  their  trunks  and  waiting  for 
their  tickets. 

It  is  also  not  surprising  that  the  com- 
pany, in  view  of  the  thoroughness  of 
its  preparation,  has  been  running  up 
records  since  it  started  operation  less 
than  a  year  ago.  It  already  has 
splendid  distribution  throughout  the 
East  and  is  rapidly  extending  its  dis- 
tribution throughout  other  sections  of 
the  country.  It  has  acquired  another 
valuable  gypsum  deposit  at  National 
City,  Mich.,  where  a  second  plant  is 
being  put  in  operation. 

The  company's  principal  product  is 
gypsum  wall  board.  Wall  board  has 
been  on  the  market  since  1906,  and  the 
present  volume  is  estimated  to  be  one 
billion  feet  a  year  of  which  700,000,000 
feet  is  gypsum  wall  board  and  300,000,- 
000  fiber  wall  board.  Gypsum  wall 
board  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  fiber 
wall  board  because  it  is  twice  as  thick, 
is  fireproof,  does  not  warp,  and  can  be 
used  as  a  smooth  wall  and  papered 
over.  Gypsum  wall  board  has  grown 
from  about  150,000,000  feet  in  1920,  to 
700,000,000  feet  in  1925. 

To  sum  up,  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  National  Gypsum  Company  has  es- 
tablished a  precedent  in  financing 
which  any  legitimate  business  might 
emulate.  After  all,  who  is  better  able 
to  present  the  merits  of  a  proposition 
to  an  investor  than  the  salesmen  who 
are  selling  the  product?  Salesmen 
play  a  large  part  in  the  success  of  any 
manufacturing  business.  Its  success  is 
due,  in  a  big  measure,  to  their  selling 
ability.  Is  it  not  logical,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  those  same  salesmen 
would  be  able  to  sell  other  things  that 
their  house  may  have  to  offer,  such  as 
a  stock  issue? 


t  . 
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SPECIFY 

LINOTYPE  FACES 

AND  YOU  SPEAK 

THE  UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE 
OF  PRINTERDOM 


When  you  write  your  typographic  specifications  in 
Linotype  tenns,  you  are  using  the  one  universal 
language  of  printerdom. 

The  Linotype  is  the  standard  composing  machine 
of  the  World.  Linotypes  and  Linotype  specimen 
books  are  in  almost  every  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  plant  from  New  York  to  Singapore. 

Linotype  specimen  books  should  be  a  part  of  the 
working  equipment  of  every  man  who  plans  adver- 
tising or  printed  matter  of  any  kind.  If  they  aren't  on 
your  desk  now,  the  coupon  will  bring  them. 

The  Linotype  Magazine  gives  you  the  latest  news 
of  typographic  developments  the  world  over.  Your 
name  will  be  added  to  the  maihng  list  on  request. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED  TORONTO 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  I7'orZrf 


Please  send  me  the  following   withoit  charge: 
□  Specimen  Book  of  Linotype  Faces. 
n  Put  my  name  on  the  Magazine  list. 


COMPOSED   entirely 
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ON   THE   LINOTYPE 
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me  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


Mr.  Percy  Takes  Issue 

SINCE  the  days  of  "Obvious  Adams" 
I  have  been  an  admirei-  of  Mr.  Up- 
degraff  and  have  read  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  writings,  and  if  I  take 
issue  with  the  article  ''Tomori'ow's 
Business  and  the  Stream  of  Life"  ap- 
pearing in  the  April  20  issue  of  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling,  it  is  not  a  per- 
sonal matter  but  rather  an  issue  with 
the  publication  for  printing  a  story 
that  on  the  surface  seems  to  be  rather 
constructive  in  tone  but  leads  to  no 
real  understanding  of  the  change  that 
has  been  and  is  taking  place. 

The  net  of  this  article  is  very  much 
like  the  ending  of  Mr.  Updegraff's  first 
story,  "Obvious  Adams,"  where  the 
schoolboy,  in  writing  his  essay  on  the 
mountains  of  Holland,  simply  states 
that  there  are  no  mountains  in  Holland. 

The  picturesque  figure  of  speech, 
"The  stream  of  life,"  which  seems  to 
be  so  intriguing  to  Mr.  Updegraff,  in- 
dicates to  him  that  this  stream  is  flow- 
ing forward  turbulently  with  disas- 
trous results  to  business  and  that  the 
whirpools  and  eddies  created  mean  cer- 
tain death  to  some  industries. 

Let  me  go  over  a  few  of  the  illus- 
trations that  are  employed  in  this 
article:  Quick-drying  paint;  two-car 
families ;  radios ;  oil  burners ;  electric 
refrigerators  and  telephone  communi- 
cation. 

The  purpose  of  all  these  new  inven- 
tions which,  according  to  the  view- 
point expressed  in  the  article,  speeds 
up  the  stream  of  life  is,  after  all,  to 
give  the  individual  more  time  and  more 
leisure.  This  process  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time.  The  first  great  step 
in  giving  individuals  greater  leisure 
was  the  shortening  of  hours  of  labor. 
Simultaneuosly  has  come  a  great  in- 
terest in  sports.  Crowds  undreamed  of 
indulge  in  various  forms  of  outdoor 
activity   as   participants    or    observers. 

There  has  been  a  greater  sale  of  re- 
ligious books  in  the  last  decade  than 
ever  before,  which  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  by-product  of  greater  leisure 
and  less  manual  labor  by  the  individual 
family  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
family  unit. 

Mr.  Updegraff  must  agree,  I  am  sure, 
that  all  of  the  things  which  he  cites 
that  have  changed  the  speed  of  the 
current  are  the  products  of  a  compara- 
tively few  individuals,  working  quietly 
in  experimental  laboratories  of  large 
institutions. 

Big  business  has  seemed  to  sense  the 
necessity  of  making  individual  life 
easier.  I  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of 
leading  business   executives   up   to  the 


banks  of  this  stream  and  saying  to 
them,  "Look  at  that  for  speed.  If  you 
want  to  get  in  that  stream,  jazz  it  up; 
step  on  the  gas;  move  fast." 

I  think  the  trouble  with  most  large 
businesses  is  that  there  are  not  more 
men  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
study  the  sales  and  production  prob- 
lems in  relation  to  the  trend  of  the 
time.  In  efi'ect,  Mr.  Updegraff  cries 
out  in  despair  and  so  did  Samuel  Pepys. 
He  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  coming 
to.  He  ofl'ered  no  solution.  Neither 
does  Mr.  Updegraff. 

Viewing  the  world  at  large  from  the 
long-pull  viewpoint,  either  from  the 
business  or  spiritual  angle,  even  the 
pessimist  can  note  nothing  but  splendid 
progress.  The  dangers  from  sudden 
upsets  to  business  conditions  from  the 
financial  point  of  view  are  less  today 
than  they  have  been  at  almost  any 
other  time  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

There  seems  to  be  less  i-eason  for 
getting  excited  about  present  condi- 
tions than  there  ever  has  been.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  there  seems  to  be  more 
time  now  to  weigh  and  consider  things 
carefully,  and  certainly  from  an  ad- 
vertising point  of  view  there  is  a  much 
richer  background  of  experience  than 
has  ever  before  existed. 

I  think  that  business  men  should  take 
a   hint  from  the  individuals  who  have 
developed  the  various  articles  of  mer- 
chandise   which    have    speeded    up    the 
stream,  to   Mr.   Updegraff's  consterna- 
tion,   and    put    more    individuals    into 
sales      and      advertising      laboratories 
where    they    may    work    quietly    and 
serenely    in    determining    what    should 
be  done  in  their  individual  cases. 
Carl   Pb^cy,   President, 
Carl    Percy,    Inc., 
New  York  City. 


Help  the  Poor  Laundryowner! 

A  FEW  years  ago  my  company 
awoke  to  the  realization  that  it 
had  become  a  benevolent  association  as 
well  as  a  manufacturer.  We  found  that 
we  were  spending  hundreds  of  dollars  a 
year  in  advertising — or  at  least  they 
called  it  advertising — in  dance  pi'o- 
grams,  college  annuals,  year  books, 
union  publications,  directoi'ies  and 
other  media  that  had  absolutely  no  ad- 
vertising value. 

We  soon  found  that  we  were  spend- 
ing so  much  money  in  this  worthless 
advertising  that  there  was  little  left 
for  worth-while  legitimate  advertising. 
From  that  day  on  we  have  refused  to 
donate  our  good,  hard-earned  money  to 
charity.  Somehow  we  have  managed 
to  stay  in  business,  despite  this  policy. 


But  now  comes  a  new  one  which  is 
insidious,  like  halitosis. 

The  laundry  industry  of  the  country 
has  decided  to  invest  a  million  a  year 
for  four  years  in  advertising.  Excel- 
lent! The  campaign  is  fostered  by  the 
Laundryowners'  National  Association. 
They  are  asking  the  laundries  to  con- 
tribute according  to  their  means.  Ex- 
cellent! 

Then  somebody  at  the  L.  N.  A.  got 
an  idea.  "Why  not  ask  the  suppliers 
for  the  laundry  industry  to  con- 
tribute?" he  asked.  "TheyUl  be  bene- 
fited by  anything  that  benefits  the  in- 
dustry. If  we  do  more  washing,  we'll 
need  more  soap,  more  boilers,  more 
washers,  more  delivery  wagons,  more 
everything.  Let's  ask  the  manufactur- 
ers to  help  foot  the  bills."  And  so  they 
have — and  how! 

Their  letter  is  very  friendly — but 
firm.    In  part,  it  reads: 

"Subscriptions  are  to  be  adequate.  The 
man  who  should  put  in  $5,000  will  not  be 
allowed  to  get  credit  for  being  an  investor 
when  he  offers  a  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
This  policy  has  not  been  adopted  with  the 
slightest    spirit   of    arrogance. 

"We  urge  you  to  sign  the  blanks  and 
return  them  to  us  at  once  in  the  enclosed 
special  delivery  stamped  envelope  to  make 
certain  you  get  on  the  first  HONOR  ROLL." 
(Ah,  ha,  enter  the  honor  roll.) 

"The  first  HOXOR  RDLL  will  go  to  every 
laundry  owner  in  the  country.  You  will 
agree  that  carrying  as  it  will  the  name  of 
everv  subsrrilier  it  will  he  read  and  checked 
carefully.  The  HONOR  ROLL  will  give  an 
enormous  amount  of  good-will  building  ad- 
vertising to  the  firms  who  get  their  names 
on  it."  (Of  course,  they  don't  want  to 
.seem  insistent,  but — ) 

We  ask  the  readers  of  Advertising 
AND  Selling  if  there  is  much  differ- 
ence between  a  stunt  like  this  when 
operated  by  the  L.  N.  A.  and  when  it 
is  worked  by  the  Nurses  Guild  of  the 
Hospital  for  Stray  Cats  and  Dogs.  Can 
we  consider  our  "investment"  in  the 
laundry  industry  a  judicious  advertis- 
ing expenditure,  instead  of  a  charitable 
contribution? 

We  pay  our  own  advertising  bills. 
The  laundry  industry  ought  to  be  just 
as  willing  to  pay  theirs. 

It  is  just  as  logical  that  we  should 
start  a  campaign  among  our  suppliers 
for  the  raising  of  money  for  our  ad- 
vertising. The  plan  might  work.  He 
who  supplies  us  with  raw  material  may 
donate.  So  may  our  suppliers  of  fac- 
tory machinery,  electric  current,  coal, 
oil  and  other  needs.  We'll  spend  the 
money  in  advertising  which  will  in- 
crease our  business  and  which  will  in 
turn  increase  our  need  for  the  supplies 
or  materials  we  buy  from  them.  Log- 
ical, isn't  it? 

No,  it's  not!  And  neither  is  this 
campaign.  We  are  going  to  say  "no" 
to  the  L.  N.  A. 

An  Advertising  Manager. 
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Yours  for  the  Asking! 

1^//r  dealei'^s  window,  the  most  valuable  advertising 
space  in  the  world — but  how  will  you  ask? 


WINDOW  DISPLAY  differs  from  every 
other  proven  advertising  medium 
in  that  you  pay  only  for  the  display  but 
rarely  for  the  space  it  occupies.  Yet  that 
space  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  places  for 
your  advertisement. 

A  national  chain  of  tobacco  shops  re- 
ports that  of  every  $10,000.00  it  spends 
in  store  rentals,  $7,000.00  is  figured  as 
representing  store  vi^indow  value. 

The  competition  for  the  dealer's 
window  is  keen.  Not  merely  do  you 
compete  with  similar  products  but  with 
every  other  item  in  the  store.  When  you 
ask  the  dealer  for  the  use  of  his  window, 
you  must  give  a  reason — the  most  po- 
tent of  which  is  a  sales  producing  idea — 
one  that  will  actually  bring  more  people 
into  his  store. 

Advertisers  no  longer 
consider  window  di 
plays  as  mere  dealer 
helps,  but  as  an  actual 
producing  advertising 
medium  measuring  its 
effectiveness  largely  by 
their  success  in  getting. 


"^ 


V 


displays  into  windows  of  stores  selling 
their  products. 

In  this  da)'  of  keen  merchandising, 
when  every  medium  must  produce  re- 
sults, Window  Display  advertising  on 
actual  checking  and  investigation,  is 
daily  proving  itself  one  of  the  strongest 
sales  stimulants.  But  it  must  be  handled 
with  the  same  skill  and  experience  as 
the  other  proven  media. 

The    Einson  -  Freeman    organization 
with  its  quarter  -  century  experience  in 
window  display  advertising  is  daily  help- 
ing   manufacturers    and    advertisers    to 
successfully  ask  for  this  valuable  space. 
Einson-Freeman's  knowledge  of  window 
display  as  a  medium — as  a  profit-produc- 
ing medium — makes  a  stor)'  that  ever)' 
manufacturer  whose  sales  outlet  is  through 
the  retail  store  should 
hear  at  first  hand.  }Y'^heu 
are  you  going  to  ask 
for  the  story? 


There  are  still  a  few 
copies  of  "Creating  a 
Successful  Windowand 
CounterDisplay"avail- 
Send for  yours  today. 


EINSQM-^REEMAN  CO.  inc 

j^r^^-f^    -^  JCithograpbers 

^^^\&ie^\^%   AND    COMPLETE   MANUFACTURINC 
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DR.    HESS    6c   CLARK,   Inc.,   are   developing   important   data   as    the   results 
of  experiments  conducted  with  their  well-known  stock  tonic.      The  manu- 
facturers   wished    to    place    these     findings     forcefully     before     the    dairy 
farmers    of    the    "New    York    City    Milk    Shed."      After    a    conference    with    the 
agency    executives,    Dairymen's    League    News    was    selected    individually    as    the 
medium  suited  to  their  purpose. 

When  an  experienced  advertiser  and  a  leading  advertising  agency  decide  to 
schedule  10  full  pages  in  consecutive  issues  in  a  single  medium,  there  must  be 
cogent  reasons  back  of  such  a  decision.  The  advertising  manager  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  News  welcomes  an  opportunity  to  explain  these  compelling 
reasons. 

Sample  Copy  and  Rate  Card  Sent  on  Request 


The  Dairymen's 
League  Member::,  liv- 
ing in  this  area,  mar- 
ket milk  through 
their  own  organiza- 
tion. 


WThci  i 

Dairyl 

\  Paper! 

New  York  City 
-Milk  Shed"  ii 


DAIRYMEN'S 
NEWS 


New  York 

120  West  42nd  Street 

W.  A.  Schreyer,  Bus.  Mgr. 

Phone  Wisconsin  6081 


Chicago 

10  S.  La  Salle   Street 

John  D.  Ross 

Phone  State  3652 


FILL  IN  THIS  COUPON  CORRECTLY  AND 

GET  THE   NEXT 
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Communities  Are     ^ 
Advertising 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  30] 

low  townsmen  about  ways  and  means 
of  popularizing-  their  community.  I 
enclosed  a  questionnaire  asking  the 
purpose  of  their  advertising,  the 
amount  of  their  appropriation,  how 
the  fund  was  raised,  and  how  and  by 
whom  it  is  being  spent. 

As  in  all  mailings  of  this  sort,  I  had 
no  reply  to  some  of  the  questionnaires, 
in  spite  of  several  follow-ups.  But  a 
careful  check-up  of  the  questionnaires 
returned  to  me,  and  of  information  I 
secured  from  other  sources,  showed  that 
with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  I 
had  secured  complete  data  about  the 
plans  of  those  communities  now  adver- 
tising extensively  to  attract  industries. 
These  data  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying chart. 

A  PARTICULARLY  interesting  re- 
port came  from  Eastman,  Scott  & 
Company,  advertising  agency  for  the 
City  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  Their  experience 
seems  to  indicate  that  business  men  are 
as  susceptible  to  advertising  as  tourists 
or  home-seekers,  providing  the  in- 
quiries are  properly  followed  up.  The 
report  follows : 

"Before  a  line  of  copy  was  written 
on  the  1926  campaign,  a  careful  survey 
was  made  to  find  out  what  Atlanta  had 
to  offer  industry  and  which  industries 
were  the  most  logical  to  approach. 

"It  was  discovered  that  certain  so- 
called  trunk  industries  needed  what  At- 
lanta had  to  offer  and  that  these  trunk 
industries,  in  turn,  would  attract  so- 
called  foliage  industries  to  serve  them 
or  to  consume  raw  material  they  might 
produce.  And  it  was  determined  to  put 
the  emphasis  upon  these  particular  in- 
dustries. 

"But,  the  survey  showed,  practically 
every  industry  should  be  interested  in 
Atlanta;  some  from  a  manufacturing 
standpoint,  others  from  a  distribution 
standpoint  and  still  others  simply  as  a 
particularly  economical  place  from 
which  their  salesmen  might  operate  to 
cover  the  South. 

"Working  from  these  facts,  a  list  of 
publications  was  selected  to  reach, 
specifically,  the  executives  of  the  logical 
industries,  and  these  business  papers 
were  used  to  tell  the  specific  story  to 
each  particular  industry. 

"In  order  to  reach  horizontally  the 
executives  of  industry  and  business  in 
general,  a  group  of  business  papers  and 
management  papers  was  added  to  this. 
For  general  coverage,  and  in  order  to 
influence  executives  indirectly  through 
their  families  and  through  their 
juniors,  consumer  media  of  national 
circulation  were  placed  on  the  list.  In 
addition  to  this,  in  selecting  cities 
where  financial  domination  or  local  con- 
ditions placed  Atlanta's  logical  pros- 
pects, the  strong  daily  newspapers 
were  used. 

"Thus,  because  Atlanta's  story  was 
wholly  an  industrial  story,  the  coverage 
was  as  complete  as  was  possible  within 
the  limits  of  the  appropriation. 

"No  effort  whatever  was  made  to  at- 
tract people  as  such,  except  as  they 
might  be  attracted  because  of  a  demand 
for  labor  or  for  clerical  help,  the  theory 
being  that  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  a 
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More  than  60fi00 

That  is  the  circulation  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  in  a  market 
of  more  than  300,000  people.  If  the  regular  figures  of  five  peo- 
ple to  the  family  are  taken,  there  is  an  Akron  Beacon  Journal  sold 
for  every  family  in  the  Akron  Market. 


In  the  Akron  Market — 

Akron  ranked  2nd  in  amount  of  wages  and  2nd  in  the  value 
of  manufactured  products  in  Ohio,  although  it  was  5th  in  popula- 
tion. Corresponding  cities  were  as  much  as  ^100,000,000  behind  in 
the  value  of  manufactured  products  and  similarly  lower  in  wages. 


With  Such  High  Per  Capita  Wealth— 

^  These  high  wages  per  man  make  a  tremendous  buying  power  and 
a  market  that  will  stand  intensive  cultivation.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  carried  enough  advertising  in  1926 
to  rank  1st  in  Ohio  and  6th  in  the  U.  S.  in  advertising  linage 
among  six-day  newspapers. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Member  of  The  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 

I    STORY,     BROOKS     &     FINLEY,     Representatives    T1 
New  York  Philadelphia  f 

Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco     JLI 
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Sales  Maps 

Mounted  on  Multi- 
plex Are  Akvays  at 
Your  Fingers'   Tips 

Every  sales  executive  appreciates 
the  value  of  map  systems  in  plan- 
ning sales  campaigns,  locating  pros- 
pects, routing  salesmen,  analyzing 
buying  tendencies  and  developing 
new  territories.  Because  of  the  nu- 
merous advantages  they  offer.  Mul- 
tiplex Map  Systems  are  everywrhere 
preferred.  Mail  coupon  below  for 
catalog  describing  the  various  types 
and  sizes  of  Multiplex  Map  Systems. 

Instantly  Available 

Maps  mounted  on  the  page-like 
wings  of  Multiplex  are  easily  swung 
into  view  at  the  touch  of  a  finger. 
No  stooping  or  stretching  or  search- 
ing through  dusty  files.  Salesman- 
agers  everywhere  prefer   this   method. 

Special  Mounting 

Maps  are  permanently  mounted  on  special 
composition  board  permitting  the  repeated 
^'rl  °'  ""^P  '^'''^  without  damage  to  maps. 
Where  desired,  a  protective  coating  can  be 
given  map  surfaces  so  that  crayon,  ink  or 
water  colors  used  in  tinting  maps  to  indi- 
cate salesmen's  territories,  routes  or  such  data, 
can    be    easily    removed    with    a    damp    cloth. 

Complete  or  Partial  Systems 

Complete  state  map  systems  are  furnished, 
including  fixtures,  maps,  mounting  and  sur- 
facing. Or.  any  number  of  maps  can  be 
purchased  and  the  number  added  to  as  ex- 
panding  needs   require. 

Write  for  Catalog 

All  makes  and 
sizes  of  maps 
are  available 
thus  offering  a 
wide  range  from 
which  to  make 
selection.  Mail 
coupon  below 
for  catalog  and 
price  hst.  No 
obligation. 
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CUP  THIS  COUPON 
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MULTIPLEX  DISPLAY 
FIXTURE  COMPANY 
917-927  North  Tenth  Street,  SL  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send  me,  without  obliga- 
tion, your  catalog  and  price  Ust 
of   Multiplex   Map   Equipment. 


Name 

Firm    Name    

Address    

City    State 


city  to  attract  jobs  than  to  attempt  to 
attract  people  and  then  find  jobs  for 
them. 

"It  was  determined  in  the  beginning 
that  no  community  in  itself  can  be  ex- 
pected to  move  an  industry,  or  even  to 
move  branch  offices,  and  the  Industrial 
Bureau  of  Atlanta  was  expanded  and 
reorganized  to  meet  the  need  for  a 
source  of  data,  and  for  the  same  selling 
effort  which  would  be  expended  on  a 
commodity  with  a  national  campaign  of 
advertising-.  The  fundamental  of  the 
Industrial  Bureau  is  its  confidential  re- 
lation with  the  enquirer,  and  the  fact 
that  it  issues  nothing'  but  the  truth,  and 
the  whole  truth.  There  is  no  effort  at 
evading  any  weak  spots  that  may  de- 
velop. In  fact,  these  are  frankly  put 
before  the  interested  executive  on  the 
theory  that  Atlanta  cannot  profit  if 
business  is  not  successful  here. 

"These  two  factors,  sales  and  adver- 
tising, were  thoroughly  coordinated 
throughout  the  campaign  by  a  series  of 
follow-up  folders  covering  the  main  ad- 
vantages of  the  city  and  its  surround- 
ing industrial  territory.  This  material 
was  mailed  out  at  I'egular  intervals  to 
a  carefully  combed  list  of  live  pros- 
pects. 

"It  became  evident  early  in  the  cam- 
paign that  this  plan  was  a  successful 
one.  The  incoming  concerns  increased 
steadily  from  month  to  month,  reach- 
ing for  the  year  a  total  of  169.  This 
may  be  compared  with  the  1925  figures, 
which  show  a  total  of  only  eig'hty-three 
concerns  attracted,  and  demonstrates 
the  remarkable  power  of  advertising 
in  this  field. 

"The  campaign  has  resulted  in  the  at- 
traction of  $7,72.3,750  in  payrolls  and 
in  the  employment  of  nearly  5000  peo- 
ple. It  is  felt  that  this  campaign  has 
been  profitable  to  all.  A  considerable 
number  of  concerns  sent  to  Atlanta  ex- 
ecutives whose  spending  power  is  high 
and  who  are,  therefore,  good  customers 
for  the  retail  stores,  buyers  of  real  es- 
tate and  good  accounts  for  the  banks, 
and  many  other  factors. 

"The  concerns  themselves  also  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  city's  annual 
expenditure  of  various  kinds  and, 
therefore,  return  a  tremendous  dividend 
on  the  investment  in  the  fund. 

"p^EELING  that  many  more  such 
A  concerns  can  be  attracted,  and  ac- 
tually need  what  Atlanta  has  to  offer, 
the  citizens  determined  to  raise  $1,000,- 
000  to  be  expended  over  a  three-year 
period  and  to  continue  the  campaign  for 
that  long.  The  money  was  raised  with- 
out difficulty  in  a  season  when  such 
campaigns  are  usually  difficult,  just  be- 
fore Christmas,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
cotton  situation  had  given  other  sec- 
tions an  impression  that  the  South  was 
a  poor  market.  The  fact  that  this 
money  was  so  easily  raised  and  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  cot- 
ton situation  demonstrates  that  it  has 
had  practically  no  influence  on  business 
conditions.  A  survey  of  concerns  in  At- 
lanta, particularly  of  those  covering 
from  ten  to  fourteen  States,  indicates 
that  1927  will  be  an  excellent  year  for 
all  who  have  goods  to  sell  to  the 
South," 

In  1925,  851  different  firms  and  indi- 
viduals in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso, 
Texas,  raised  $150,000  for  national  pub- 
licity. The  El  Paso  Gateway  Club  was 
organized  and  incorporated.  The  actual 
money  spent  for  display  and  classified 
advertising  was: 


1923 $50,594.48 

1924 33,407.54 

1925 20,798.44 

In  1923,  14,793  inquiries,  traceable  to 
magazines,  were  secured;  in  1924,  12,- 
124,  and  in  1925,  13,096.  In  addition  to. 
these,  there  were  7,230  not  traceable  to 
magazines.  It  is  interesting  that  in 
each  year  the  cost  per  inquiry  was  re- 
duced, from  $3.42  in  1923  to  $2.75  in 
1924,  and  to  $1.59  in  1925.  The  signifi- 
cant fact  about  El  Paso's  advertising 
is  that,  although  their  advertising  mes- 
sage was  principally  "climate,"  tourists 
were  not  the  only  people  attracted.  The 
local  Real  Estate  Board  reports  as 
follows : 

"In  1923,  a  survey  showed  that  there 
were  approximately  1,500  vacant  houses 
in  El  Paso.  Now  there  are  practically 
no  vacant  houses  and  it  is  difficult  for 
a  renter  to  secure  a  really  desirable 
home." 

The  Project  Superintendent  of  the  U. 
S.  Reclamation  Service  reports  that, 
"During  the  past  three  years  the  acre- 
age farmed  (in  the  Rio  Grande  Federal 
Irrigation  Project)  has  increased  50  per 
cent." 

OF  course,  the  most  pleasing  result  of 
community  advertising,  to  those  who 
are  paying  the  bills,  is  their  actual  in- 
crease in  business.  Since  Salt  Lake 
City  advertising,  four  years  ago,  the 
business  in  the  thirteen  principal  fac- 
tories of  the  city  has  increased  55.5  per 
cent,  or  11.1  per  cent  per  year.  Popula- 
tion has  increased  25,2  per  cent,  bank 
clearings  36  per  cent,  and  the  value  of 
agricultural  products  79.3  per  cent. 
From  the  $300,000  spent  since  the  cam- 
paign started,  the  returns  from  tourist 
trade  alone  can  be  estimated  at  $21,- 
742,000,  or  over  72  times  the  amount 
invested. 

Leo  P.  Bott,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bott 
Advertising  Agency,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
has  been  conducting  at  his  own  expense 
a  campaign  to  awaken  the  people  of  his 
State  to  the  advantages  of  advertising 
Arkansas.  He  sets  an  example  in 
raising  community  funds.  A  series  of 
medium-sized  advertisements  captioned, 
"Arkansas — The  Wonder  State,"  were 
run  in  the  newspapers  of  the  State 
over  the  name  of  his  company.  The 
copy,  among  other  things,  explained 
that  the  Ozark  Mountains,  usually 
thought  of  as  being  in  Missouri,  are 
highest  and  most  beautiful  where  they 
extend  into  Arkansas.  On  account  of 
Arkansas'  richness,  the  copy  explained, 
in  scenic  attractions,  oil,  rice,  bauxite, 
peaches,  apples,  diamonds,  pearls,  coal; 
in  advantageous  locations  for  factories; 
in  cotton,  lumber,  strawberries,  sweet 
potatoes,  grapes,  melons,  and  so  on,  the 
world  should  be  told  about  it.  Another 
campaign  prepared  by  this  agency  for 
the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Little 
Rock  explained,  over  the  bank's  signa- 
ture, the  advantages  of  diversified 
farming.  The  result  of  this  advertising 
is  that  the  people  of  Arkansas  are 
aware  of  the  value  of  community  adver- 
tising. 

Mr.  Bott  states,  "The  State  Legisla- 
ture just  defeated  the  State  Income 
Tax  Law  and,  with  our  new  road  work, 
the  defeat  of  the  Anti-Evolution  bill, 
etc.,  things  are  looking  very  good. 
Keep  your  eye  on  Arkansas." 

It  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  what 
Atlanta,  El  Paso  or  Salt  Lake  have 
done  can  be  done  in  exactly  the  same 
way  in,  say.  Savannah,  Waco  or 
Phoenix.    Each  community  must  study 


ROTOGRAVURE 

M.    \f  Prints  Verfect  Pictures  -  the  Universal  Language 


Because  of  the  very  hne  screen  used  in  the  etching  of  the 
copper  cylinder  for  rotogravure,  a  wealth  of  detail  is  re 
tained  in  an  illustration,  which -makes  this  process  a  very 
profitable  advertising  medium  .  .  .  People  just  naturally 
want  to  see  a  suit,  chair,  lamp  or  anything  else  before  they 
buy.  A  photographic  reproduction  in  rotogravure  is  the 
next  thing  to  it  .  .  .  Carefully  planned  rotogravure  adver' 
tisements  are  like  miniature  display  windows  going  right 
into  the  homes  of  the  people  you  want  to  sell. 
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OTOGRAVURE  sections  are 
published  every  week  in  fifty-one 
cities  of  North  America  by  these 
seventy  -  seven  newspapers : 


*The  Knickerbocker  Press, 

Albany 
♦The  Atlanta  Constitution 
♦The  Atlanta  Journal 
♦The  Sun,  Baltimorf 
♦The  Birmingham  News 
♦The  Boston  Herald 
♦Boston  Traveler 
♦Buffalo  Courier  Express 
♦The  Buffalo  Sunday  Times 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 
♦Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
♦The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
♦The  Cleveland  News 
♦Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
♦The  Rocky  Mountain 

News,  Denver 
♦Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
♦ThThe  Detroit  Free  Press 
♦The  News  Sil.Kews 

Fort  U&yne 
♦The  Fresno  Bee 
♦Diario  De  La  Marina, 

Waharia.  Cuba 
♦The  Hartford  Courant 
♦The  Houston  Chronicle 
♦Houston  Post-Dispatch 
♦Indianapolis  Sunday  Star 
♦Kansas  City  Journal  Post 
♦The  Kansas  Ciry  Star 
♦The  Press  Telegram, 
Long  Beach,  Calif 


♦Los  Angeles  Simday  Times 
♦The  Courier  Journal, 

Louisville 
♦Sunday  Herald  Post. 

Louisville 
♦The  Commercial  Appeal, 

Memphis 
♦El  Universal,  Mexico  City, 

Mexico 
♦Miami  Daily  News 
♦The  Milwaukee  Journal 
♦Minneapolis  Journal 
♦The  Miimeapohs  Tribune 
♦La  Patrie,  ^AoyArtjaS. 
♦The  Standard,  Montreal 
♦Nashville  Baruier 
♦Newark  Sunday  Call 
♦The  Sunday  Standard, 

Net!)  he.i\vt6i 
♦The  Times  Picayune, 

Neui  Orleans 
"'P^fjiere  D' America, 

♦Evening  Grap"^*' 

NemYorlt  ■*'"^' 
♦Forward,  Neiu  Yorfe 
♦The  Morning  Telegraph, 

Netu  Yotk 
II  Progressoltalo  Americano, 

JVeto  Yoy\K 
♦New  York  Evening  Post 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
♦The  New  York  Times 

'^  ROTOPLATE  -  - 


♦Sunday  News,  Netti  York 
♦The  Wjrld,  Ncu)  York 
♦The  Omaha  Sunday  Bee 
♦Peoria  Journal  Transcript 
♦L'Opinione,  Pbilodelfihia 
♦The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
♦Public  Ledger  ©  North 

American,  Phila<ielt)hia 
♦The  Providence  Sunday 

Journal 
♦Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
♦Democrat  Chronicle, 

Rochester 
♦St  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
♦St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
♦The  St.  Paul  Daily  News 
♦St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer 

Press 
♦San  Francisco  Chronicle 
♦Seattle  Daily  Times 
♦South  Bend  News  Times 
♦The  Springfield  Union- 
Republican 
♦Syracuse  Herald 
♦The  Post  Standard,  Syracuse 
♦The  Toledo  Sunday  Times 
♦The  Toronto  Star  Weekly 
^  ♦The  Washington  Post 
The  Suixlay  Star, 

♦The  S^^'".'^«'°J''  °,  ,C 

WaterbC^a'/  ^^P"''''*^^ 
♦T  he  Wichita  !io''>      ,     _    , 
,?unday  tagle 
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the  perfect  paper  for  rotogravure  printing,  is  suppli^'' 
by  Kimberly-Clark  Company  to  above 
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Neenah,  Wis. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

51  Chambers  Street  208  S.  La  Salle  Street 

LOS  ANGELES  , 

716  Sun  Finance  Bidg.  J 
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itself  to  discover  first,  what  should  be 
advertised,  to  whom  it  should  be  adver- 
tised, how  and  when  it  should  be  done 
and  how  the  inquiries  should  be  fol- 
lowed up. 

Don  E.  Mowry  has  written  an  inter- 
esting book,  "Community  Advertising," 
recently  published  by  the  Cantwell 
Press.  Complete  information  about  es- 
tablishing a  community  organization 
may  be  secured  from  the  Manager  of 
Organization  Service,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington,  1).  C. 


What  of  the  Lists? 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  36 J 

shall  not  attempt  to  comment  upon. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
practically  all  list  companies  to  guar- 
antee their  lists  ninety-five,  ninety,  all 
the  way  up  to  100  per  cent  correct.  It 
is  a  splendid  idea,  and  a  very  necessary 
one  for  self-protection,  but  that  alone 
is  not  enough.  It  is  but  one  step  in 
gaining  and  retaining  the  confidence  of 
the  purchaser. 

Surely  it  is  time  that  those  who  pro- 
fess an  interest  in  the  development  of 
direct  mail  advertising  devote  more 
thought  to  the  solution  of  problems 
confronting  the  whole  mailing  list  in- 
tlustrv. 


Don't  Say  England; 
Say  Britain 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   34] 


official  England  is  the  repeated  use  of 
the  words,  England,  English  made,  or, 
made  in  England,  as  displayed  on 
goods  and  advertisements  distributed  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  These 
ihrases  still  appear  in  connection  with 
many  goods  made  in  England,  and  will 
continue  to  appear.  The  continuance 
is  partly  due  to  pride,  partly  to  human 
stubbornness,  but  mostly  to  habit,  or 
precedent. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  concerns 
have  changed  their  old  habits  and  now 
label  their  wares  and  their  advertise- 
ments of  their  wares,  "British  Made," 
1  r  words  to  that  effect. 

■An  understanding  of  this  situation 
w.is  useful  in  the  past.  It  is  far  more 
useful  today.  Perhaps  you  read  of  the 
Iniperial  Conference  which  was  held  in 
l.cmdon  for  several  weeks  during  the 
Autumn  of  1926.  Perhaps  you  read 
that  decisions  were  arrived  at  which 
placed  all  the  divisions  of  the  Empire 
on  a  plane  of  equality,  each  having 
independent  government  as  relating  to 
all  domestic  affairs. 

Perhaps  you  did  not,  however,  read 
the  statements  which  appeared  in  a 
number  of  London  papers  to  the  effect 
that  this  was  the  most  important,  mo- 
mentous and  significant  event  that 
has  occurred  in  British  historv  for  a 
century  or  two. 

What  actually  happened  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  each  of  the  great  col- 
onies as  independent  countries,  each 
having  King  George  as  their  King,  but 
none  of  them  having  the  British  Par-  ; 
Iiament,  Cabinet  officials,  as  their  Par-  i 
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enough  to  hove  a  whole 
floor  to  ourselves 

Tin;  I'muiii  lias  l)ccn  growinf;.  The  editorial  stafl'  likes  the  l)usiness 
staff  very  nuicli,  but  tboy  arc  a  bit  weary  of  hearing  tlie  adding  ma- 
chines and   typewriters  clicking  so  loudly   in   their  cars. 

And  the  1)iisiness  staff  feels  that  although  the  writers  are  awfully 
swell  people,  business  is  husiness  anil  alti-r  all  there's  mi  use  getting 
too  literary. 

SO — the  Editor,  himself,  decided  that  what  the  Faruni  needed  was 
larger  offices  ...  a  whole  floor  to  ourselves  .  .  .  and  here  we  are, 
441  Lexington  Avenue,  7th  Floor  (all  of  it).  Railroad  Building  & 
Loan   BIdg.,   New   York,   N.  Y. 

The  circulation  of  the  Forum  in  Januarv,  192.5,  was  1.5,000.  In 
December,  1926,  it  was  71.1.3.5  ABC  and  now  7.5,000.  'I'liafs  growth! 
The  Foitiin  is  read  by  the  best  type  of  people  in  this  country.  They 
are  alert,  responsive  and  interested.  They've  got  their  thinking  caps 
on.     They're  telling  their  friends  about  the  Forum. 

When  do  you  begin  reaching  this  growing  market  through  the 
advertising  jiages  of  the  Forwm!     Whv  not  begin  now? 

FORUM 

Edited  by  HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH  441  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
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A  New  300  Room  Hotel 
and  a 

22  Story  Skyscraper 

Two   of  the   many   evidences 
of  Unusual  Prosperity  in 

ALLENTOWN 
PA. 


75%  of  its  250,000 

Trading  Area 

Read  The 

AUentown  Morning 
Call 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

National  Representatives 


"Ask  Us  About 
Advertisers    Cooperation" 


Kenilworth  Inn 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 
Special  Weekly  Rates 

Spend  your  spring  vaca- 
tion with  the  wild  flowers 
of    the    Smoky    Mountains 

The  famous  Kenilworth  Inn  offers 
you  a  special  weekly  rate  for  your 
family — which  includes  a  marvelous 
program     of     entertainment. 

Listen  in  on  WWNC  any  evening 
AMERICAN    PLAN    with    Meals 

Single  Room— Hot  i  Ccid  Water  $42.00  Up. 
Double    Room— Hot    &    Cold    Water     80.00   Up. 

Single    Room — Private    Bath 60.00   Up. 

Double   Room — Private   Bath 90.00   Up. 

Double    &    Single — Private    Bath..    126.00   Up. 

Delightful,    dignified    surroundings 

FURTHER  INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST 

ROSCOE   A.   MARVEL 

MANAGER 


Sa'wmills  Buy 

power  plant  equipment,  motors,  belting, 
motor  trucks,  locomotives,  rails,  cranes, 
wire  rope. 

American/uinbmnafl 


Est.  1873 


CHICAGO 


A.B.C. 


liament  or  Cabinet  officials.  While  this 
is  little  more  than  recognition  of  what 
actually  existed,  and  will  to  some  ex- 
tent tend  to  hold  the  dominions  more 
in  sympathy  with  the  home  country,  it 
is  also  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the 
children  have  grown  up,  have  come  of 
age,  have  gone  from  home,  are  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and,  having 
made  homes  of  their  own,  can  not  be 
expected  to  maintain  the  same  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  the  old  folks  that 
they  did  before. 

It  also  means  that  the  old  folks  are 
apt  to  feel  a  little  bit  lonely  and  will 
— in  fact  have  begun  to,  though  they 
hardly  know  it  —  instinctively  draw 
closer  together.  This  does  not  apply 
to  Ireland.  But  then  very  little  ever 
applies  to  Ireland,  where  England  is 
concerned.  But  it  will  apply  with  in- 
creasing force  where  England,  Scot- 
land and  Wales  are  concerned. 

The  Scotchman  and  the  Welshman 
seem  fairly  content  to  be  included  in 
the  blanket  title  of  Britishers,  when 
they  are  not  personally  addressed  as 
such;  but  they  will  not  be  considered 
Englishmen,  nor  should  they,  for  they 
are  not  Englishmen. 

There  is  much  talk  in  Great  Britain 
these  days  about  the  support  of  na- 
tional industries  and  the  need  to  keep 
British  labor  employed.  The  effect  of 
this  talk  is  most  certainly  making  the 
British  public  aware  of  the  fact  that 
many  goods  displayed  and  bought  are 
not  home  products.  And  it  is  doing 
more  than  that.  It  is  a  force  drawing 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales  closer  to- 
gether, causing  them  to  band  together 
for  mutual  support  and  closer  mutual 
understanding. 

They  can  readily  see  how  self  inter- 
est is  served  by  such  cooperation.  They 
realize  their  dependence  upon  each 
other  for  support  and  prosperity 
through  the  fact  of  their  physical  one- 
ness. They  are  becoming  keenly  awake 
to  the  truth  that  they  cannot  succeed 
separately.  Their  interests  are  com- 
mon and  inseparable. 

And  there  you  have  the  reason  for 
the  great  increase  in  the  commercial 
importance  of  British  made  for  British 
trade;  and  the  reason  why  so  many 
American  concerns  have  factories  and 
assembling  plants  in  Great  Britain — 
not  to  mention  their  British  corporate 
titles. 

It  pays  to  be  British  in  Great, 
Britain. 


Honor  Britisher 


A 


LUNCHEON  in  honor  of  Thomas 
McDougall,  publisher  of  Adver- 
tisivg  World,  London,  was  held 
at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
on  April  26.  The  friends  and  admir- 
ers who  sponsored  the  affair  included 
among  others: 

Frank  LcRoy  Blanchard,  James 
Wright  Brown,  Hugh  Burke,  H.  H. 
Charles,  Charles  Edwards,  George 
French,  Hector  Fuller,  Carl  Getz.  Al- 
bert J.  Gibney,  Colver  Gordon,  Charles 
C.  Green,  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  Frederic 
W.  Hume,  Clifton  D.  Jackson,  G.  R. 
Katz,  Charles  McGowan,  D.  Morris- 
Jones,  William  J.  Morton,  Earle  Pear- 
son, William  H.  Rankin.  Stanley  Re- 
sor,  F.  St.  John  Richards,  M.  C.  Rob- 
bins,  J.  K.  W.  Trueman. 
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ow  I  made  $5,000,000 

By  Claude  C.  Hopkins 

Beginning  with  the  June  1st  issue  of  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing, Claude  C.  Hopkins,  formerly  President  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  now  Copy  Counsellor  for  Kling-Gibson  Company, 
writes  his  advertising  autobiography.  It  gives  intimate  de- 
tails concerning  the  humble  beginnings  and  early  struggles 
of  such  successful  advertisers  as  Pepsodent,  Palmolive, 
Quaker  Puffed  Grains,  Hudson  Automobiles,  etc.  The 
manuscript  runs  more  than  50,000  words  and  will  appear 
serially  for  six  months — an  installment  in  every  issue.  At  its 
conclusion  Harper  and  Brothers  will  publish  "How  I  Made 
$5,000,000",  in  book  form.  If  you  are  not  already  a  sub- 
scriber send  in  your  order  to  start  with  the  June  1st  issue. 
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What 


you 


can  do 


— and  what  you 
can't  do — 


with  radio 
advertising 


Set 

thi 

new 

book 

FREE 

Just 

Out! 


Vou  wiH  want  to  see  this  new  book  on  the  use  of 
the  radio  in  sales  promotion.  It  covers  every 
angle  of   commercial   radio  broadcasting. 

FELIX' 

USING  RADIO 
IN  SALES   PROMOTION 

386  pag<-5,  6x9,  $5.00 

This  new  book  gives  the  gist  of  the  author's  ex- 
perience of  active  participation  in  commercial 
radio  broadcasting  from  the  day  that  the  first 
commercial  program  was  put  "on  the  air."  It 
shows  how  to  determine  what  makes  a  success- 
ful broadcaster,  what  constitutes  a  successful 
feature,  its  management  and  the  capitalization  of 
the  broadcast  effort  so  that  it  will  bring  a  suitable 
return.  The  experience  of  manv  users  is  given 
— actual  cases  of  success  and  failure  are  cited 
and  the  probable  reasons  for  success  and  failure 
analyzed. 

SEE  YOUR  COPY  FREE 

You  may  have  this  book  for  ten  days*  free  ex- 
amination by  merely  sending  the  coupon  to  us. 
We  believe  that  this  is  the  book  you  will  want 
to   have.      Send    for   your   free   examination    copy 


MAIL  THE  COITPOIV  NOW 

Examine  this  book 
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for 

10  days  FREE    || 

McCraw.HUI  Book  Co.. 

Inc. 

370    Seventh    Avenue,    IS 

.    Y. 

1 
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The  "Stunt's"  Place  in 
Marketing  Plans 


[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  24] 


they  would  approximate  our  absent 
anthracite.  It  was  a  great  opportunity 
for  anyone  who  had  clean  and  depend- 
able heat  for  sale.  A  big  truck  went 
about  the  crowded  streets  of  one  city. 
It's  load  was  a  huge  electric  heater. 
From  the  barred-over  copper  face  of 
the  device  came  glorious  rays  of 
warmth.  You  could  feel  them  many 
feet  away,  even  on  the  coldest  days. 
As  the  electric  truck  rolled  quietly 
along  the  street  the  heat  radiators 
warmed  the  cheeks  of  pedestrians  on 
the  sidewalk.  That  stunt  was  pretty 
hard  to  beat. 

A  coffee  merchant  put  some  very  ef- 
fective advertising  out  on  the  sidewalks 
by  rigging  up  a  blower  which  carried 
the  coffee  fragrance  from  inside  the 
store  to  the  strangers  outside.  Not  a 
bad  way,  that,  to  sell  more  coffee. 

V\/"HILE  on  a  vacation  on  Nantucket 
'  '  Island,  I  ran  across  a  book  which 
contained  the  story  of  a  man  who  many 
years  ago  sailed  around  the  world  in 
a  thirty-foot  boat,  named  Sapolio.  Per- 
haps the  newspapers  of  the  day  carried 
frequent  items  about  the  good  ship  Sa- 
polio. A  stunt  of  this  kind  no  doubt 
has  a  certain  amount  of  advertising 
value,  particularly  in  the  case  of  an 
inexpensive  item  where  no  great  in- 
centive is  needed  to  create  an  impulse 
to  buy. 

These  more  dramatic,  pui-e  stunts  ai-e 
often  effective  in  the  foreign  sections 
of  our  cities.  In  the  Italian  section  of 
one  town  a  picturesque  figure  appeared 
one  day  on  the  back  of  a  big  white  stal- 
lion. The  rider  was  gorgeously  dressed 
as  a  medieval  trumpeter.  With  the 
solemn  dignity  which  only  a  hor.se  can 
exhibit,  the  animal  stepped  deliberate- 
ly down  the  street.  Every  now  and 
then  the  rider  would  put  the  trumpet 
to  his  mouth  and  blow  a  few  impres- 
sive bars.  Did  the  sons  and  daughters 
and  babes  and  dogs  of  Italy  follow 
him?    They  did! 

Arriving  at  last  in  front  of  one  of 
the  largest  grocery  stores  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  gentleman  on  horseback 
reined  up,  dismounted,  walked  to  the 
entrance  of  the  store  and  with  a  flour- 
ish filled  the  air  with  brazen  melody. 
Then  he  pointed  grandly  to  the  big 
window  display  of  cheap  soap.  Next 
he  beckoned  the  crowd  into  the  store. 
In  the  universal  langua.ge  of  signs,  he 
had  delivered  his  message,  "Fine  soap 
— buy  here!" 

Another  soap,  seeking  to  popularize 
itself  among  the  foreigners  and  the 
negroes  appeared  with  a  nice  new  safe- 
ty pin  stuck  in  each  cake.  The  colored 
ladies  simply  couldn't  resist  that! 

A  nice  high-hat  soi-t  of  stunt  was 
that  of  one  of  the  biggest  manufactur- 
ers of  writing  paper.  A  special  box  of 
paper  was  sold  for  $1.  The  purchaser 
was  invited  to  tear  off  the  end  of  the 
box  and  send  it  together  with  another 
dollar  to  a  famous  graphologist  who 
on  behalf  of  the  manufacturer,  would 


give  a  character  reading  from  any  sam- 
ple of  handwriting  that  might  be  sub- 
mitted. 

The  stunt  element  may  at  times  be 
added  to  advertising  in  a  way  to  arouse 
curiosity.  Thus  a  series  of  car  cards 
carried  samples  of  a  fabric  washed 
many  times  with  a  certain  soap.  The 
many  washings  had  not  faded  the  color. 
The  samples  dangled  from  the  card 
giving  it  quite  an  advantage  over  the 
fellow  cards  which  had  no  such  device 
to  provoke  curiosity. 

A  painted  sign  some  years  ago  had 
its  design  topped  by  a  dirigible.  When 
it  was  up,  it  was  all  right,  but  static. 
The  advertising  man  who  thought  the 
matter  over  worked  out  a  glorified  pin- 
wheel  to  hitch  on  the  end  of  the  diri- 
gible. This  served  as  a  propeller.  A 
light  breeze  would  move  it.  This  sim- 
ple stunt  gave  the  whole  sign  more  of 
that  much-desired  attention  value. 

A  Weed  Chain  advertisement  of 
years  gone  by  had  the  chains  printed 
over  the  wheels  of  an  automobile  in 
invisible  ink.  The  text  invited  the 
reader  to  rub  a  coin  over  the  tires  and 
see  "what  every  car  needs,"  or  words 
to  that  effect.  .'Vnd  as  you  rubbed,  the 
invisible  ink  turned  black  and  the 
chains   showed   up   plainly. 

Of  course  all  sorts  of  stunts  can  be 
used  to  get  attention  to  window  dis- 
plays. A  historical  collection  of  shoes 
would  certainly  stop  more  people  than 
the  average  shoe  display.  Windows 
containing  exhibits  showing  how  a 
product  is  made  seem  to  have  great 
drawing  power,  even  when  we  are  sure 
that  half  the  beholders  have  only  a 
vague  conception  of  what  it  is  all  about. 

A  HAT  store  drew  crowds  by  display- 
'*  ing  the  gloves  used  in  the  Carpen- 
tier-Dempsey  fight,  and  later  by  show- 
ing a  baseball  autographed  by  Babe 
Ruth.  Did  the  display  sell  hats?  I 
don't  know.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  the 
actual  selling  value  of  any  of  the 
stunts  discussed  here.  But  at  times 
the  stunt  is  worth  considering.  At  its 
best  it  is  simply  dramatic  or  perhaps 
melodramatic  advertising.  At  its  worst 
it  is  like  one  drug-store  window  I  saw, 
where  a  girl  was  demonstrating  make- 
up with  rouge  and  eyebrow  pencils  and 
everything.  The  girls  were  ashamed  to 
stop  and  watch  her,  but  the  men  and 
boys  thought  the  show  was  fine !  The 
stunt  attracted  the  wrong  market. 

But  stunts  at  times  are  worth  a  great 
deal.  Their  value  will  no  doubt  continue 
for  the  reason  that  people  are  still 
human,  and  a  stunt  is  one  of  the  most 
human  forms  of  advertising  in  the 
whole  arsenal  of  advertising  weapons. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  stunt  selling 
is  a  valuable  means  of  increasing 
sales.  What  progressive  firm  hasn't 
used  it  at  some  time  or  other?  The 
successes  have  been  varied,  sometimes 
hardly  discernible,  sometimes  far- 
reaching.  Probably  no  method  of  ad- 
vertising has  been  reviled  so  much. 
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Communication 
for  a  Growing  Nation 

^?i  Advertisement  of 
the  America?!  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


The  first  telephone 
call  was  made  from 
one  room  to  another 
in  the  same  building, 
first  advance  in  telephony 
made  possible  conversations 
from  one  point  to  another  in 
the  same  town  or  commu- 
nity. The  dream  of  the 
founders  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone System,  however, 
was  that  through  it,  all  the 
separate  communities  might 
some  day  be  interconnected 
to  form  a  nation-wide 
community. 

Such  a  community  for 
speech  by  telephone  has 
now  become  a  reality,  and 
the  year-by-year  growth  in 
the  number  of  long  distance 
telephone  calls  shows  how 
rapidly  it  is  developing. 
This  super-neighborhood, 
extending  from  town  to 
town    and   state    to    state. 


has    grown    as    the 
means  of  communi- 
cation  have   been 
provided  to  serve  its  busi- 
ness and  social  needs. 

This  growth  is  strikingly 
shown  by  the  extension  of 
longdistance  telephone  facil- 
ities. In  1925,  for  additions 
to  the  long  distance  tele- 
phone lines,  there  was  ex- 
pended thirty-seven  million 
dollars.  In  1926  sixty-one 
million  dollars.  During  1927 
and  the  three  following 
years, extensions  are 
planned  on  a  still  greater 
scale,  including  each  year 
about  two  thousand  miles  of 
long  distance  cable.  These 
millions  will  be  expended 
on  long  distance  tel- 
ephone lines  to  meet  the 
nation's  growth  and  their 
use  will  help  to  further 
growth. 


SINCE  the  date  of  our  first  issue.  May  9,  1923,  Advertising  and  Selling 
has  published  more  than  2000  articles  dealing  with  the  important  phases 
of  advertising  and  marketing.  These  articles  have  been  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  title,  author  and  subject  matter  respectively,  and  they 
together  with  otiier  sources  of  information  comprise  our  reference 
library.  Instead  of  hunting  through  back  numbers  for  an  article  in 
question,  you  can  save  time  by  writing  to  us;  when  you  are  confronted 
with  a  problem,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  try  to  give  you  immediate 
information  on  any  subject  within  our  scope.  Use  our  reference  library 
for  prompt  and  accurate  information.  It  is  always  at  your  service.  Address 
Refereivce  Library,  Advertisinc  and  Selling,  9  E.  38th  Street,  New  York 
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Bureau  of  Advertising 
Makes  Its  Report 

A  PROUD  report  was  given  official 
utterance  last  week  by  the  Bureau 
of  advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  A.  N.P.A. 
at  New  York  City.     It  led  off  with: 

"Estimates  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
indicate  that  newspaper  national  adver- 
tising in  1926  totaled  $235,000,000, 
compared  with  $220,000,000  in  1925. 
This  is  an  increase  of  6.7  per  cent." 

Lineage  figures  on  the  monthly  vol- 
ume of  national  advertising,  which 
were  reported  by  60  per  cent  of  the 
membership,  disclosed  an  advance  of 
10  per  cent  for  1926.  Estimating  the 
amounts  spent  in  newspapers  by  na- 
tional advertisers,  the  Bureau  an- 
nounced estimates  covering  expendi- 
tures of  329  national  advertisers,  as 
compared  with  a  list  of  240  compiled 
in  1925.  This,  the  report  said,  was  the 
result  of  three  years'  work.  A  study 
of  141  accounts  on  which  existed  a 
record  of  Bureau  solicitation,  disclosed 
that  seventy-one  of  these  newspaper 
advertisers  used  $37,826,000  worth  of 
advertising  in  1926,  as  compared  with 
$22,830,000  in  1925.  This  was  a  gain 
of    $14,996,000. 

Drawing  fine  lines  about  the  nature 
of  its  work,  the  Bureau  outlined  its 
job  in  the  report  as  one  of  "Pure  pro- 
motion," with  an  idea  of  helping  ad- 
vertisers use  the  medium  of  newspaper 
advertising  with  success.  .  .  .  Help- 
ing to  correct  advertising  failures. 

"Its  work,"  says  the  report,  "does 
not  conflict  with  or  duplicate  the  work 
of  any  other  organization  in  the  field, 
because  its  work  is  different  from  that 
of  any  other  organization.  In  a  word, 
it  is  selling  the  idea  of  the  newspaper 
as  a  great  advertising  medium,  leaving 
to  the  other  factors  in  the  field  the  job 
of  selling  the  space  in  the  papers." 

The  Bureau  slaps  indignantly  at  the 
practice  called,  usually,  "press  agent- 
ing."  Advertisers  who  employ  the 
press  agent,  and  city  editors  who  ac- 
cept his  "free  advertising,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau,  are  inciting  compe- 
tition between  the  publicity  and  the 
advertising  solicitor.  The  wily  "press 
relations  counsel"  is  accused  of  work- 
ing damage  to  the  newspaper  advertis- 
ing field  by  persuading  advertisers  to 
place  their  money  solely  in  magazines, 
while  they  pay  the  free-advertising- 
getter  a  fee  for  placing  news  items. 

Advertisers  have  come  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  in  their  press 
agents,  the  Bureau  laments;  so  much, 
in  fact,  that  complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived that  illustrations  accompanying 
press  material  were  not  printing  well. 


Bykon  C.  Gould,  a  partner  in  the 
M.  P.  Gould  Company,  New  York  ad- 
vertising agency,  died  during  a  motor 
trip  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  April  24. 
Mr.  Gould  was  56  years  old,  and  was 
a  partner  in  the  firm  since  1901.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  United  States 
Bond  &  Mortgage  Corporation  and  was 
active  in  civic  affairs  as  well. 
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This  portfolio  can  be  set  up  in   10   sec- 
onds of  uncxerted  effort.    It  is  attractive, 
simple  and  sturdy  of  constrtiction. 


ourQalasmen 
Wui  se/l  more 

A  PATHY  turned  to  interei^t!  Wandering  attention 
focused  on  your  product,  your  sales  message.  Your 
^tory  visualized  before  your  prospeA's  eyes.  And,  above 
all,  a  sales  presentation  that  follows  in  logical  sequence, 
with  all  points  hammered  home  by  picture  and  text. 

Your  neweA  representative  tells  your  ^ory  with  the  con- 
fidence and  logic  of  the  iftar  salesman.  He  opens  his  port- 
folio in  10  seconds — and  the  sale  is  in  the  making. 

Pyramid  Double  Visual  Portfolios  have  opened  the  way 
to  better  business  in  many  fields.  They  are  a  di^ind: 
contribution  to  the  science  of  salesmanship. 

It  is  sturdily  built,  light  weight,  neat  and  easy  to  handle. 
All  sheets  are  firmly  supported  and  do  not  bend.  Both 
upper  and  lower  displays  are  in  the  same  plane  when  open 
and  can  be  easily  read  from  the  same  point  of  view  with- 
out  eye  ^rain. 

Write  today  for  our  16-page  book  describing  in 
detail  both  the  single  and  double  visual  Pyramid 
Sales   Portfolio.      Your   copy    is   waiting   tor   you. 


Michigan  Book  Binding  Company 

Schmidt  Power  Bldg. 
DETROIT 
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An  unusual 
publication  with 
an  audience  of 
100,000  bank 
officers  I 

Send  for  a  copy 
and  youll 
understand  why 
bankers  read  it 
and  why  scores 
of  national 
advertisers 
include  it 
in  their  lists! 

ng,  c^  ng, 

We*ll  send  you 
a  copy  of  the 
Journal  and  the 
facts  without 
comment — and 
we  won^t  follow 
it  with  a  personal 
solicitation  until 
you  request  one. 
^    <^    <^ 

American  Bankers 
Association  Journal 

Edited    by   James   E.    Clark 
no   East    42nd    St.,  New   York    City 

Advertising    Managers 
ALDEN   R.    BAXTER.    110    Bast   i2nd    St., 
\ew    York   City. 

CH.\11LES    H.    RAVELL,    332    S.    La   Salts 
St.,   Chicgo,  111. 

GE»RGB    WIGHT.     25     Kearnii    St.,    Son 
Francisco,   Cal. 

(MEMBER    A.B.C.) 


Everybody's  Business 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE    5J 


our  private  universe  or  star  cloud  would 
have  a  diameter  of  about  9000  miles. 
Continuing  our  assumption  on  the  same 
scale  of  measurements,  the  vastness  of 
space  is  indicated  by  the  statement  that 
while  the  sun  is  only  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  away,  the  most  remote  nebula,  or 
island  universe,  so  far  disclosed  is  300,- 
000  miles   distant. 

Searching  the  heavens  for  the  se- 
crets of  life  is  far  from  being  a  waste 
of  time.  The  astronomer  is  just  as 
likely  to  discover  tlie  clue  to  infinity 
as  the  physicist.  On  every  hand  are 
puzzling  questions.  Ai'e  there  living 
organisms  on  other  planets  ?  Have  our 
own  planets  been  thrown  off  from  a 
central  orb,  or  have  they  been  picked 
up  by  the  sun  in  its  whirl  through 
space,  as  the  earth  picks  up  meteor- 
ites ?  Is  our  solar  system  cooling  off 
or  heating  up  ?  Are  the  spots  on  the 
sun  immense  volcanoes  thousands  of 
miles  in  diaemeter  and  shooting  great 
geysers  of  super-heated  gases  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles  into  space,  bom- 
barding the  earth  with  electrical  bul- 
lets, or  are  they  gigantic  whirlpools  set 
up  between  the  moving  layers  of  gases 
within  the  sun? 

Each  scrap  of  new  knowledge  helps 
in  our  search  for  the  master  key  of 
the  universe.  Evolution  really  begins 
with  the  formation  of  the  atom.  But 
for  the  origin  of  matter  we  may  look 
to  the  stars  as  the  source  of  the  elec- 
trons and  protons  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction of  atoms.  It  is  for  such  rea- 
sons, as  well  as  its  close  proximity 
that  the  sun  must  become  an  object  of 
ever-increasing  intere.st  to  man.  It  is 
our  power-plant — the  source  of  all  the 
energy  that  sustains  life.  From  it  we 
get  the  vital  ultra-violet  rays  that  build 
health,  and  from  it  come  the  variable 
forces  that  create  destructive  hurri- 
canes and  manufacture  weather. 
Eventually  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
sun  and  its  changing  spots  will  make 
long-distance  weather  forecasting  a 
valuable  and  dependable  science. 
Droughts,  floods  and  abnormal  temper- 
ature changes  will  be  anticipated  and 
losses  of  life  and  property  avoided. 

\\rE  are  now  coming  to  a  period  of 
'  '  sunspot  maxima  which  combines 
with  another  cycle  having  to  do  with 
the  relative  position  of  the  sun,  moon 
and  earth.  Famines  and  weather  ca- 
lamities throughout  the  world  in  the  past 
seem  to  have  come  in  coincident  cycles 
and  appear  to  have  been  caused  by 
variations  in  solar  radiations.  Since 
1922  we  have  been  getting  less  than 
normal  heat  from  the  sun  and  there 
has  been  an  expansion  of  the  cold 
water  areas  of  the  oceans  producing 
abnormal  climatic  changes.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  present  year  has 
been  heralded  as  a  repetition  of  1816 
when  the  food  supplies  of  the  world 
were    seriously   damaged. 

This  makes  it  interesting  to  review 
the  weather  that  prevailed  in  that  so- 
called  "Year  Without  A  Summer." 
According  to  Pierce's  "Weather  Rec- 
ords" which  extend  from  1790  to  1847, 
and  which  covered  primarily  the  region 


around  Philadelphia,  the  weather  of 
the  last  quarter  of  181.5  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  same  months  of 
1926.  January,  February  and  March  of 
1816  were  also  quite  similar  to  the  first 
three  months  of  the  present  year.  There 
was  one  deep  snow  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary, but  otherwise  the  weather  was 
mild,  foggy  and  wet,  with  an  average 
temperature  of  32.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  February  was  28,  and  that  of 
March  36.  The  Delaware  River  was 
frozen  over  in  February  for  only  a  few 
days.  The  first  half  of  March  was 
quite  cold,  but  the  last  two  weeks 
brought  mild  weather  and  heavy  floods 
in  the  Ohio  River. 

REAL  disaster  only  commenced  in 
April  of  1816.  The  temperature  of 
that  month  averaged  47,  May  57  and 
June  64.  April  brought  heavy  frosts  and 
snow  squalls  more  appropriate  for 
January.  Ice  formed  on  several  nights 
and  all  buds  were  destroyed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  forecaster,  "May's  frowns 
were  many  and  her  smiles  few." 
Northerly  winds  with  frosty  nights 
caused  green  things  to  wither.  Corn 
was  replanted  two  or  three  times  and 
very  little  came  to  perfection.  June 
brought  several  frosts  and  cold  spells 
that  killed  practically  every  green  herb. 
From  six  to  ten  inches  of  snow  fell  in 
various  parts  of  Vermont;  three  inches 
in  the  interior  of  New  York;  and  sev- 
eral inches  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine. 

As  for  1927,  there  has  been  freakish 
weather  in  most  parts  of  the  world  in 
recent  months.  Severe  storms  in  the 
Mediterranean;  gales  across  Great 
Britain;  a  record  snow  storm  and  de- 
structive freeze  in  Portugal  and  south- 
ern Spain;  the  heaviest  snow  in  the 
Sahara  in  four  centuries,  extending 
into  Palestine;  the  greatest  flood  in 
the  history  of  the  Mississippi  Valley; 
the  lowest  temperatures  ever  recorded 
in  late  April  in  the  Yellowstone  and 
Western  Montana.  All  of  which,  coupled 
with  damage  to  fruits  and  destruction 
by  hurricanes,  lends  credence  to  the 
thought  that  we  may  be  in  for  a  rep- 
etition of  a  year  of  adverse  conditions 
in  the  northern  United  States. 

At  least  it  is  clear  that  mere  man, 
with  all  of  his  boasted  intelligence,  is 
hardly  more  than  a  plaything  in  the 
hands  of  the  mighty  forces  of  nature. 
We  average  more  than  90  tornadoes  a 
year  and  no  section  is  free  from  visita- 
tion. The  common  notion  that  the  East 
is  safe  is  fallacious.  In  25  years,  Penn- 
sylvania has  had  42  hurricanes.  New 
York  33  and  Massachusetts  10.  Even 
hail  does  $200,000,000  of  damage  an- 
nually in  America. 

Back  of  this  whole  problem  is  a 
mass  of  vapor  865,000  miles  in  diame- 
ter, with  an  average  density  1.4  times 
that  of  water,  and  having  a  tempera- 
ture running  from  several  million  de- 
gi'ees  Centigrade  at  the  center  down  to 
about  7,000  degrees  on  its  glowing 
surface.  This  mass  we  call  the  sun  and 
we  can  make  it  our  loyal  friend  and 
servant  if  we  will  only  put  forth  the 
effort  necessary  to  get  well  acquainted. 
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What  Newark  m  is  to  the  East 


Chi 


icago 
San  Francisco 


to  the  West  >  -  and 
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to  the  Pacific 


ATLANTA 


America's  great  producers  are 
finding  extra  volume  and 
r^rofit  in  the  South  where  buying 
tower  has  trebled  in  the  past  few 
tears. 

Convincing  proof  is  the  fact  that 
norefhan  8oo  of  America's  largest 
orporations  have  found  it  profit- 
ible  to  establish  Southern  head- 
[uarters,  branch  factories,  ware- 
louses  and  sales  offices  in  Atlanta. 
Ihe  record  of  these  Atlanta 
tranches  is  one  of  constantly  ex- 
eeded  sales  quotas  — in  many 
ases  leading  the  entire  country 
■ither  in  percentage  of  increase  or 
n  total  volume. 

The  South  is  an  eager  market 
lid    a    tremendously    expanding 
narket  for  merchandise  of  every 
..escription. 

1    Steel  girders  or  office  clips,  au- 

loniobilesor  pencils,  machinery  or 

erfiime,  soaps,  food,  clothing — 

hatever  you   make,  you  can  sell 

profitably  in  this  great  market. 

The  days  of  long  range  mer- 
handising  have  passed.  Modern 
3nditions  demand  that  you  es- 
iblish  a  base  close  to  your  market, 
n  the  South,  Atlanta  is  the  one 
rategic  location  for  production 
id  distribution. 
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South 

(America's  Fastest  Growing 
Market) 


You  will  find  here  conditions 
which  will  lower  your  manufactur- 
ing costs:  An  ample  supply  of 
Anglo-Saxon-labor.  Low  building 
costs.  Raw  materials  at  your  fin- 
ger tips.  Abundant  hydro-electric 
power.  Low  taxes.  Ideal  climate. 
A  warm  welcome  and  an  abiding 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Fifteen  main  lines  of  eight 
great  railroad  systems  provide  the 
most  efficient  routine;  of  merchan- 
dise and  men. 

You  cannot  afford  to  o\t-rlook  thf 
prosperous  Southern  market.  Ituestiga- 
tion  and  comparison  will  pro\c  that 
Atlanta  is  the  one  logical  location  for 
your  Sourhern  Headquarters.  Without 
chartre  or  obligation,  the  Atlanta  Indus- 
trial Bureau  will  present  the  full  facts 
relating  to  market  opportunities  and 
production  costs  as  they  apply  to  your 
business.  Such  a  report  may  be  the 
answer  to  your  question  "How  can  I 
increase  net  profits?''    'Wriie  today  i 

Industri.al  Bureau 


111    Chamber  of  CoinincriC 


At  LAN 

Industrial  Headquarters  of  the  South. 
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Facts  vs. 
Propaganda 


Many  prosperous  rural  mar- 
kets have  been  fenced  off  from 
the  consideration  of  enterpris- 
ing advertisers  by  false  propa- 
ganda concerning  the  supposed 
"decadence  of  agriculture."  In 
some  cases  this  propaganda 
happens  to  coincide  with  the 
facts,  but  such  cases  are  in 
insignificant   minority. 

If  your  product  will  sell  to 
farmers,  estimate  the  market 
awaiting  it  in  the  four-state  ter 
ritory  of  North  Carolina,  Mary 
land,  and  the  two  Virginias. 
Crop  values  in  this  region  are 
the  highest  in  the  country,  and 
the  farmers  produce  79%  of 
what  they  use  for  living  pur- 
poses. Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
farms  are  owned  outright,  the 
mortgage  rate  being  16^2% 
less  than  that  for  the  rest  of 
the  country.  In  final  refuta- 
tion to  all  propaganda,  there 
have  been  25,000  new  farms 
started    in   the   last   five   years. 
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The 

Southern 


Your  merchandise  can  make 
no  more  effective  entrance  into 
this  rich  market  than  through 
the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Southern  Planter,  the  oldest 
agricultural  journal  in  Amer- 
ica. This  fortnightly  paper, 
with  a  circulation  of  more  than 
180,000,  goes  twice  a  month  to 
one  farm  in  every  three,  and 
its  influence  extends  far  beyond 
the  number  of  subscribers.  It 
assures  the  consistent  adver- 
tiser of  certain  success. 
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Every   Woman  Has   Her   Oicn    Idea 

Look  at  the  feet  of  the  women  sit- 
ting opposite  you  in  the  subway  or 
surface  car  and  you  will  understand 
why  women's  shoes  are  so  expensive. 
No  two  pairs  are  alike — or  anywhere 
near  alike. 

Mass  production  has  been  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  articles  of  everyday  use,  but  it  has 
not  been  carried  very  far  in  the  mat- 
ter of  feminine  footwear.  Every  wo- 
man seems  to  have  her  own  idea  as  to 
what  she  should  have.  The  manufac- 
turer gives  her  what  she  wants — at  a 
price. 


way.  still  holds  his  modestly-paid  posi- 
tion, pays  an  income  tax  which  in- 
dicates that  his  yearly  income  is  around 
$125,000. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  when 
Blank  was  living  in  Boston,  he  num- 
bered among  his  intimates,  a  man  who 
had  invented  a  device  the  name  of 
which  is  now  a  household  word.  This 
man  was  in  desperate  need  of  money 
with  which  to  develop  his  invention. 
B'ank  let  him  have  $2,500  and  was 
given  a  substantial  stock  interest  in  the 
enterprise.  It  is  the  dividends  on  this 
stock  which  have  put  Blank  on  Easy 
Street. 


Planter 

Richmond,    Va. 


JAMES    M.    RIDDLE    CO. 
Chicago  New    York  Atlanta 

Kansas   City  San   Francisco 


Think  of  It 

The  Wardman  Park  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington probably  houses  under  its  roof 
more  congressmen,  senators  and  Gov- 
ernment officials  than  any  other  build- 
ing in  that  city.  Even  when  Congress 
is  not  in  session,  it  is  crowded  to  ca- 
pacity. At  the  moment,  a  lady  who 
makes  her  home  there  tells  me,  it  has 
3000  guests,  of  whom  489  are  widows! 

She  did  not  enlighten  me  as  to 
whether  these  ladies  are  of  the  "sod" 
or  "grass"  variety.  Nor  did  I  particu- 
larly want  information  on  that  point. 
The  mere  fact  that  nearly  five  hundred 
women  without  husbands  were  gath- 
ered together  was  quite  enough. 


An  Interest  in  Life 

I  once  heard  a  physician  say  that 
he  believed  it  is  a  good  thing  for  people 
to  speculate — "it  gives  them  an  interest 
in  life." 

He  may  be  right.  Indeed,  I  believe 
he  is  right  if  the  idea  is  not  carried  to 
extremes. 

I  am  not  a  speculator.  Years  ago, 
I  found  that  I  lacked  the  qualifications 
which  a  successful  speculator  must 
have.  Nevertheless,  like  every  man  who 
has  got  together  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars, I  find  that  some  of  the  "securities" 
I  bought,  thinking  they  were  invest- 
ments, are  speculations.  And  I'll  say, 
frankly,  that  I  get  a  lot  more  fun  out 
of  them  than  I  do  from  my  gilt-edge 
bonds  and  preferred  stocks  of  the  sort 
which  John  Moody  classifies  as  AAA. 
If  I  sold  them — as  I  should — I  would 
feel  that  I  had  parted  with  old  (but  i 
troublesome)  friends.  It  is  because  I  ] 
hold  on  to  them  that  the  financial  page 
still  interests  me. 

Not  very  sound  reasoning,  I  admit, 
but  entirely  human. 


He  Still  Holds  His  $5,000  Job 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  you  may  re- 
call, several  of  the  New  York  news- 
papers published  the  names  of  a  great 
many  men  and  women  whose  income- 
tax  payments  were  notably  large.  In 
this  list  was  the  name  of  a  man  with 
whom  I  have  been  acquainted  for  many 
years. 

$28,000!  That  was  the  amount  of 
his  tax — a  surprising  figure  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  held  a  salaried  posi- 
tion which  paid  him  not  more  than 
$5,000  a  year. 

"He  must  have  made  a  killing  in 
Wall  Street,"  said  I  to  myself.  "Or, 
maybe,  he  has  been  dabbling  in  Florida 
real  estate." 

Both  surmises  were  wrong.  Recent- 
ly, quite  by  accident,  I  got  the  inside 
dope — that  is,  I  learned  how  it  has 
come    about   that    Blank,   who,   by   the 


i 


He  "Had  a  Feeling" 

The  man  who  addressed  us  in  regard 
to  a  phase  of  modern  life  which  is  very 
much  in  people's  minds  nowadays  had  ; 
a  vast  array  of  facts  and  figures  to 
support  his  arguments;  and  he  put 
them  before  us  in  a  most  convincing 
manner.  Yet,  when  he  came  to  the 
"question  and  answer"  part  of  his  lec- 
ture he  took  refuge,  time  and  again,  in 
the  simple  but  not  very  logical  state- 
ment, "I  have  a  feeling"  that  so-and-so 
is  the   case. 

Most  of  us  are  like  that.  We  rely 
on  facts — until  they  are  challenged. 
Then,  as  often  as  not,  we  fall  back 
on  our  "feelings."  The  funny  part  of 
it  is  that  these  same  feelings  are  fre- 
quently as  good  a  guide  as  anything 
else.  Jamoc. 
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yive  Million  Dollars 
worth  of  Preference- 


During  1926  readers  of  evening 
newspapers  in  Chicago  paid 
$5,530,688  for  163,345,557 
copies  of  the  Evening  American. 

Think  of  it! 

More  Than  Five  Million  Dollars 
paid  by  the  public  for  one  news- 
paper; or  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  was  paid  by  readers  of  the 
second  evening  paper. 

The  Evening  American  sells  at 
a  50%  higher  price  than  does 
the  second  evening  newspaper. 
This  preference,  as  expressed  by 
the  public,  is  an  eloquent  trib- 


ute to  the  Evening  American. 
A  higher  price  always  indicates 
a  preferential.  No  product  under 
the  sun  can  command  leader- 
ship in  its  field  when  it  costs 
more,  unless  it  has  the  merit 
to  justify  that  higher  price. 

Because  it  is  clean  and  whole- 
some; fearless  and  fair  in  all 
things;  because  it  publishes  the 
news  as  it  finds  it  and  caters  to 
no  class  or  creed,  the  Evening 
American  today  has  by  far 
the  largest  circulation  of  any 
Chicago  evening  newspaper  and 
the  second  largest  evening  paper 
circulation  in  all  America. 


I  r 


HICAGO  EVENING  AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper 
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A  New  Detroit 
I     Hotel  With   A 

m 

I     Definite  Purpose! 

I  Equippedinthefinestandmost 

I  modern  manner — designed  by 

I  a  firm  of  world-famous  hotel 

}  architects — directed  by  a  man 

I  thoroughly  versed  in  every 

I  phase  of  hotel  management, 

I  the  function  of  the  new  Savoy 

I  in  Detroit  will  be  to  supply 

I  first-class  hotel  accommoda- 

I  tion  at  moderate  rates. 

The  Savoy  has  750  rooms  with 
baths,  and  is  situated  just  six 
short  blocks  north  of  Grand 
Circus  Park,  on  Woodward 
Avenue  at  Adelaide  Street. 

It  was  designed  by  Louis  and 
Paul  L.  Kamper  (architects  of 
the  Detroit  Book-Cadillac 
Hotel)  and  has  as  its  managing 
director,  A.  B.  Riley,  formerly 
manager  oftheBancroft  Hotel, 
Saginaw,  Mich.  The  Savoy's 
rates  are  $2.50,  $3.00  and 
$3.50,  with  suites  and  sample 
rooms  ranging  in  price  from 
$5.00  to  $12.00. 

The  cuisine  of  the  Savoy  is  unsur- 
passed. Outstanding  features  of  the 
Hotel  are  the  Bohemian  Room, 
theCoffee  Shopand  the  Food  Shop 
— the  walled-in  Garden  Court — 
the  International  Suites  (each  dec- 
orated in  the  national  style  of  some 
foreign  country) — the  20-chair 
barber-shop  and  the  18-booth 
beauty  parlor — the  Emergency 
Hospital,  with  a  nurse  in  constant 
attendance  -the  Valet  and  Check- 
ing service  the  Florist's  Shop  — 
the  Humidor  —  and  the  Gift  Shop. 


-^tctf^^^— 


A.  B.  RILEY,  ^Managing  Director 
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Mr.  Payne^s  Grateful 
Electuary 

By  Edward  Pousland 


HAS  it  ever  happened  in  the 
cour.se  of  your  business  deal- 
ings that  you  have  unwittingly 
offended  one  of  your  dependable  cus- 
tomers— so  much  so  that  the  prog- 
nosis of  your  formerly  agreeable 
business  relationship  with  him  be- 
comes, of  a  sudden,  extremely  bad? 

Under  such  circumstances  the 
average  business  man  usually  pre- 
fers to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of 
a  personal  interview  and  writes  a 
letter.  But  the  type  of  letter  which 
the  average  business  man  prepares 
when  he  wishes  to  regain  the  favor 
of  a  customer  is  composed  of  an  in- 
coherent flow  of  stupid  platitudes, 
which  only  make  matters  worse. 
His  method  of  attempting  to  shift 
the  responsibility  may  be  outwardly 
mild — even  polite — but  his  efforts 
are  bound  to  fail  unless  he  is  willing 
to  take  his  part  of  the  blame  and  be 
perfectly  frank  and  sincere  in  his 
discussion  of  the  matter. 

Let  us  take  a  definite  case :  Mr.  R. 
C.  D.,  sales  manager  of  the  F.  Com- 
pany, recently  wrote  an  unneces- 
sarily harsh  collection  letter  to  a 
customer  whose  credit  was  perfectly 
good — of  the  best,  in  fact — but  who 
was  habitually  easy-going  with  re- 
spect to  the  prompt  settling  of  his 
obligations.  Upon  receipt  of  the  dis- 
courteous collection  letter,  the  cus- 
tomer, who  really  had  intended  to 
pay  his  debts,  was  greatly  displeased. 
However,  he  paid  his  bill  immedi- 
ately, but  said  in  his  accompanying 
letter  that  he  wished  to  have  his 
name  withdrawn  from  the  "customer 
list"  as  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
being  insulted  on  account  of  a  little 
carelessness  in  attending  to  his  out- 
standing debts.  The  sales  manager 
realized  his  mistake,  and  wrote  a 
bromidic  letter  of  apology,  but  re- 
ceived no  reply.  He  wrote  a  second 
letter  of  the  same  variety;  still  no 
response  was  forthcoming.  Finally 
he  asked  a  friend  to  analyze  the  situ- 
ation for  him,  and  proffer  a  solution. 
It  was  decided  that  what  was  needed 
was  a  letter  which  would  attract  at- 
tention, arouse  interest,  and  amuse 
the  recipient  in  the  highest  degree, 
in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  to 
avoid  any  suggestion  of  "freshness" 
or  "smartness."  So,  as  can  be  seen, 
the  task  was  not  an  easy  one. 


The  friend  had  in  his  collection  a 
curious  old  advertisement  taken  from 
a  copy  of  an  issue  of  the  Spectator, 
which  had  appeared  in  1711.  This 
advertisement,  attached,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  letter.  It  was  set  up  in 
type  as  though  it  were  a  reprint. 

Here  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Payne's 
advertisement  in  the  Spectator: 

Loss  of  Memory  cuied  or  the  Spirit  of 
Kindliness,  certainly  restored  by  a 
grateful  electuary  peculiarly  adapted 
for  that  end;  it  strikes  at  the  primary 
source,  which  few  apprehend,  of  many 
ills,  makes  the  head  clear  and  easy,  the 
spirits  free,  active,  and  undisturbed, 
corroborates  and  levives  all  the  noble 
faculties  of  the  soul,  such  as  thought, 
judgment,  reason,  memory,  and  a  be- 
nevolent spirit,  which  last  in  particular 
it  so  strengthens  as  to  render  that  fac- 
ulty exceedingly  quick  and  good  beyond 
imagination;  thereby  enabling  those 
who  have  become  harsh  and  unmitigat- 
ing  to  regain  their  lost  good  nature. 
Price  2s.  6d.  a  pot.  Sold  only  at  Mr. 
Payne's,  at  the  Angel  and  Crown  in 
St.  Paul's  churchyard,  with  directions. 

And  here  is  the  letter  to  which 
the  reprint  was  attached.  It  at  once 
brought  the  "better  self"  of  the  dis- 
pleased customer  to  the  surface: 

.January  28,  1926. 
Mr.  Francis  Pitman,  ML 

The  Hollister  Associates,  ^ 

Boston,  Mass.  ; 

My  dear  Mr.  Pitman: 

Mr.  Payne's  advertisement,  attached 
to  this  le'tter,  appeared  in  the  Spec- 
tator (London)  in  1711—215  years  ago. 

■We  are  seriously  thinking  of  sending 
to  London  to  see  if  it  is  not  still  possi- 
ble to  find  two  pots  of  Mr.  Paynes 
specific — one  for  ourselves  and  one  for 
you  ! 

It  would  be  well  worth  two  shdlings 
six  pence  a  pot  if  this  wonderful  recipe 
could,  with  a  certainty,  reestablish  the 
pleasant  relations  which  existed  be- 
tween us  before  certain  wholly  insig- 
nificant little  diffieulties  arose  to  spoil 
the  setting. 

Shall  we  try  a  pot  apiece— or  shall 
we  simply  avail  ourselves  of  Emile 
Coue's  auto-suggestive  method — wish- 
ing away  all  rancor  and  ill-feeling,  and 
starting"  to  "pull  together"  again  as 
good,  understanding  friends? 

Hopefully  yours, 
F.  Company, 
R.  C.  P.,  Sales  Manager. 

The  customer  called  on  the  phone 
the  following  day  to  compliment  the 
sales  manager  on  his  dextrous  hand- 
ling of  a  delicate  situation  and  to 
ask  if  he  might  obtain  some  of  the 
reprints  of  Mr.  Payne's  advertise- 
ment to  use  himself  in  his  own  busi- 
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IDLE  MONEY 

How  shall  it  be  put  to  work? 


L\RCjF  surpluses  ha\c  been  earned 
J  by  expanding  business  and  the 
prospects  are  that  the  year  1*)27  will 
produce  further  surplus  funds. 

^IIow  shall  thcv  be  invested? 

IJl'hc  present  low  interest  rates  for 
money  indicate  that  as  far  as  estab- 
lished products  are  concerned,  indus- 
try can  readily  secure  funds  with 
which  to  enlarge  its  plant  capacity, 
improve  its  equipment  and  increase  its 
rate  of  production. 

^It  is  to  be  expected,  however,  that 
still  greater  amounts  will  be  invested 
in  producing  new  lines  and  in  methods 
of  increasing  consumption  of  estab- 
lished lines.  It  is  indeed  probable  that 
the  most  profitable  employment  of 
available  funds  will  be  in  the  intensi- 
fication of  sales  and  advertising  eftort 
for  products,  new  and  old. 

^  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  essen- 
tially no  such  thing  as  over-production. 
There  are  periods  in  which  the  stock 
of  goods  is  greater  than  can  be  sold, 
because  of  high  price,  faulty  distribu- 
tion or  the  inability  or  unwillingness 
of  the  consumer  to  buy.  Broadly,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  chronic  under-con- 
sinnption.  For  there  always  are  mil- 
lions of  families  who  have  not  yet  been 
accustomed  to  the  purchase  and  use  of 
many  of  the  most  ordinary  commodi- 
ties, and  besides  these,  millions  more 
who  have  not  quite  reached  the  point 


f  using  the  newer  conveniences  and 


luxuries 


^  The  vast  production  of  recent  years 
has  been  readily  consumed  and  high 
wages,  steady  employment  and  the 
economies  of  mass  distribution  have 
made  favorable  preparation  for  in- 
creased consumption  of  goods  of  every 
variety  and  every  scale  of  cost. 

^As  Mr.  John  J.  Raskob  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  has  said: 
"Consumption  requires  production, 
production  recjuires  work,  work  de- 
mands wages,  wages  mean  consump- 
tion, and  so  the  circle  of  prosperity  is 
completed." 

^Manufacturers  who  are  also  sound 
advertisers  contribute  powerfully  to 
the  completion  of  this  circle  of  pros- 
perity, because  they  are  applying  their 
resources  not  only  to  increasing  pro- 
duction but  also  to  increasing  con- 
sumption. 

^Surplus  money  has  permitted  in- 
dustry to  experiment  with  and  to  per- 
fect new  products  and  it  is  one  of  the 
romances  of  modern  business  that  the 
new  product  of  today  often  becomes 
the  staple  commoditv  of  tomorrow. 

^Manufacturers  with  idle  money  at 
their  command  will  in  the  next  twelve 
months  find  themselves  increasingly 
occupied  with  investing  it  in  these 
two  directions : 


First,  in  bringing  their  products  more  forcefully  to  the  public  attention. 
Second,  in  manufacturing  new  things  that  the  public  will  want. 

The  jiterdr^  DMest 

^dvertismg  Offices:  •  NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  CLEVELAND  •  CHICAGO 
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SHRINE 


SERVICE 


o^  symbol  ofdireB  edi- 
torial appeal  to  women 
through  the  pages  of  a 
magazine  subscribed  for 
by  men  ^^^ 

fi        s        s 

The  results  of  this  unique 
publishing  experiment  prove 
a  definite  family  interest  in  The 
Shrine  Magazine.  May  we  tell 
you  about  them  ? 


The  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Shrine  Maga- 
zine is  607,112  copies  monthly.  A  distribution 
statement,  by  states,  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


The  Shrine  Magazine 

1440  Broadway  •   New  York 

Thone:  Pennsylvania  7827 

*       CHICAGO  BOSTON       f 
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The  newest,  most  luxuriously  furnished  and  conveniently      \ 
:situated  hotel  in  the  metropolis.The  town  homeof  many        \  , 
'  distinguished  authors.producers  and  starsof  the  stale&screen  I         \ 


BELVEDERE 


AS'.*  STREET  WEST  of  BROAOWW,  C/Vear  T/mes  Souare; 
Larje  room,  private  bath  for  one-  four  Dollars  •  for  Two 
Five  Dollars  (serving  pantry  optional)-  -  -  Restaurant  i       /■ 

CURTIS  A  HALf  ,  Uanagmg  Director  BOOKLET  fREE   |      y 


ness.  The  request  was,  of  course, 
granted;  and  the  former  agreeable 
relations  at  once  reestablished. 


New  Market   Analysis 
Published 

4t  A  STUDY  of  All  American  Mar- 
/\  kets,"  a  volume  of  600  pages  de- 
*•  signed  partiuulai-ly  to  simplify 
the  problems  of  advertising  and  sales 
executives,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  One  Hundred  Thousand 
Group  of  American  Cities. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  main 
sections,  with  sub-sections.  The  first 
half  is  given  over  to  lists  of  the  key 
cities  to  all  sections  of  the  country, 
with  descriptive  material  about  the 
markets.  The  second  part  is  full  of 
terse  analyses  of  the  markets  of  all 
cities  and  towns  of  a  population  of 
1000  or  more. 

The  cost  of  newspaper  advertismg 
in  the  individual  markets,  the  gravure 
advertising  rates  and  correlated  infor- 
mation is  given  in  succinct  detail.  Re- 
corded among  "population  characteris- 
tics" are  the  circulation  figures  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  the  key  market 
cities. 

Not  only  are  population  figures 
given,  but  the  number  of  homes,  fam- 
ilies, males  and  females  are  estimated. 
The  figures  were  compiled  from  the 
1920  Government  census  figures  and 
revised  to  fit  estimates  based  thereon, 
bringing  the  census  up  to  1927.  A 
compilation  of  the  number  of  bank  de- 
posits, automobile  registrations  (Fords 
separated  from  other  makes)  and  even 
the  number  of  telephones,  gas  meters 
and  electric  light  installations  are  com- 
piled. The  volume  teems  with  statis- 
tics, lists  and  statistical  charts  too  nu- 
merous to  mention. 

Retailers  and  wholesalers  are  di- 
vided into  six  groups  of  financial  rat- 
ings. The  actual  number  of  each  in 
every  town  is  given,  along  with  a  mar- 
ket summary  for  each  group. 

This  handsomely  bound  tome  is  ob- 
tainable only  when  application  for  it  is 
approved  by  one  of  the  member  news- 
papers of  the  seventy-six  journals  that 
make  up  the  organization.  With  an 
approved  application,  it  can  be  had  for 
fifty  cents,  the  cost  of  packing  and 
mailing.  Accompanying  each  copy  is 
a  specially  drawn  merchandising  map 
of  the  United  States. 


1 


Hart,   Schaffner  &   Marx  Ad 
Wins  Award 

The  Continental  Clothing  Company 
of  Boston  won  the  prize  in  the  fourth 
weekly  advertising  contest  conducted 
by  the  Boston  Evening  American.  The 
winner  was  a  humorous  advertisement 
for  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  clothes  em- 
bodying novel  illustrations  and  clear, 
precise  copy.  It  was  selected  as  the 
outstanding  merchandising  message 
published  in  the  American  during  the 
week  of  April  18— the  prize  being  free 
insertion  of  the  advertisement.  Cap- 
tioned "The  Primer  of  Spring  Color 
for  Men,"  it  impressed  the  judges,  not 
only  because  of  its  copy  and  typogra- 
phy,  but   also   because    of   the    advan- 
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QUALIFICATIONS 

When  it  takes  a  new  organization  less  than 
a  year  to  entrench  itself  securely  in  a  sharp- 
ly competitive  field,  the  achievement  be- 
speaks unusual  qualifications. 

And  Gotham's  qualifications  as  your  en- 
graver truly  are  unusual.  There  is  at  your 
disposal  a  comprehensive  service,  not  only 
in  photo-engraving,  but  in  all  of  its  allied 
arts.  You  may  assign  any  manner  of  w/ork 
to  us  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  and 
we  will  despatch  it  to  you,  punctually,  at 
the  time  of  your  own  specification.  The 
craftsmen  who  will  carry  out  your  assign- 
ment are  all  of  the  master  class  which  does 
not  vary  in  quality  of  work  under  pres- 
sure of  even  the  closest  limitations  of  time. 


GOTHAM  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  CO.,  INC. 

229  West  28th  St.  New  York  City 

Telephone:  Longacre  3595 
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Every  two  weeks  825  creameries  like  this  hand 
out  fat  checks  to  162,952  dairy  farmers  in 
Minnesota. 

Butter  production  last  year  increased  ten 
million  pounds.  The  price  increased  nearly 
four  cents  a  pound.  Nine  out  of  every  ten 
Minnesota  farmers  have  insured  dependable 
and  regular  income  by  balancing  other  sources 
with  productive  dairy  herds. 

Twenty-four  pay  days  a  year  mean  year 
around  sales  for  your  dealers  in  the  14,000 
small  towns  that  get  their  major  business 
from  the  51.2  per  cent  farm  population. 

Farm  paper  advertising  is  obviously  necessary 
in  the  Northwest.  The  farmer  with  a  dairy 
herd  markets  frequently  and  must  have  a 
farm  paper  of  frequent  issue. 

THE  FARMER,  being  the  only  weekly  farm 
paper  in  the  Northwest,  holds  the  attention 
of  the  90  per  cent  who  get  the  twice-a-month 
cream  check. 


the^Cmarmer 

The  Norlhwesl's  Only  Weekly  Farm  Paper 


Wallace  C.  Richardson.  Inc., 

250  Park  Avenue. 

New  York 


Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc., 

307  No.  Michigan  Ave., 

Chicago,  III. 


Northwest   Member  Standard  Farm   Paper    Unit 


tageous  tie-up  of  the  Continental  Cloth- 
ing Company  with  Hai-t,  Schaffner  & 
Marx.  The  contest,  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  Advertising  Club  of  Boston,  is 
now  in  its  fifth  week.  All  advertising 
placed  in  the  Boston  Evening  American 
is  eligible,  and  is  reviewed  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Major  P.  F. 
O'Keefe,  president  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Boston. 


Semi-Aiinual  Meeting 
of  the  A.  N.  A. 


T! 


HIS  year,  the  semi-annual  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  will  be  held 
on  May  9,  10  and  11  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Detroit.  Aside  from  the  regu- 
lar convention  routine,  this  meeting 
will  mark  the  seventeenth  anniversary 
of  the  association's  inception.  The  key- 
note of  the  convention  will  be  "Laying 
the  Foundation  of  an  Advertising  Cam- 
paign," under  which  will  be  discussed 
market  analysis,  copy  reseai-ch,  media 
dealer  cooperation,  and  the  place  of 
advertised  products  in  the  department 
store.  There  will  also  be  an  important 
session  devoted  to  industrial  advertis- 
ing in  relation  to  a  general  advertising 
plan. 

The  program  of  addresses  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Monday,  May  9 

Trinciples  of  Industrial  Advkrtising — 
Malcolm  Muir,  Vice-President,  McGraw-Hill 
Publi.ohing  Company. 

Educational  Advertising  and  Indus- 
trial Marketing — W.  L.  Towne,  General 
Electric  Company. 

An  Inquiry  into  Business  Paper  Rates 
— \V.  S.  LocHwood.  Advertising  Manager, 
Joliiis-Manville.  Inc. 

The  Nationally  .Advertised  Product  in 
THE  Department  Store — Ralph  Tonkers. 
Advertisinu  Manager,  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company. 

The  a.  N.  A.  Newspaper  Program — A 
Members'  Forum.  Discussion  led  by  Verne 
Burnett,  Seci-elarti.  Advertising  Committee. 
General  Motors  Corporation ;  Chairman. 
A.  N.  A.  Newspaper  Committee. 

Tuesday,  May  10 

Can  Engineering  Principles  Be  .Applied. 
TO    Advertising? — C.    F.    Kettering,    Presi-j 
dent.  General  Motors  Research  Corporation; 
Vice-President,  General  Motors  Corporation 

Trading  Areas  as  a  Basis  for  Market 
Analysis — T.  O.  Grissell,  George  Batten 
Company. 

Stalking  the  Prospect — Professor  .lotin 
L.  Brumm,  University  of  Michigan. 

Testing  the  Copy  Appeal — Claude  L. 
Hopkins,  Advertising  Counselor. 

Luncheon:  12:30  p.  m.  with  Detroit  -Atl- 
cratt  CUib. 

Known  Facts  About  Circulation  ani' 
How  TO  Use  Them — O.  C.  Harn.  Managinn 
Director,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Magazines  as  a  Primary  Medium — Le^ 
H.  Bristol,  Secretary,  Bristol-Myers  Co. 

Group  Meetings  on  agency  matters. 
dealer  cooperation,  outdoor  advertising, 
magazines,  and  industrial  advertising  an" 
Iiusiness  papers. 

Formal  Dinner  at  7  p.  m.  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  Theodore  F.  MacManus,  Mao- 
Manus,  Inc.,  and  James  Schermerhorn.  botn 
of  Detroit. 

Wednesday,  May  11 

Newspapers  as  a  Primary  Medium — J.  C. 
McQuiston.  Advertising  Manager,  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Radio  as  an  Advertising  Medium — Mer- 
lin H.  .Aylesworth,  President,  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

Members'  ExperibJnces  with  Radio  ad- 
vmiTisiNG — W.  Russell  Green,  Advertistvd 
Mananer.  The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.  :  J.  A- 
Taylor,  General  Sales  Manager,  vf.  »■ 
Quinbv  Company. 

Selling  Advertising  M.tTERiAL  to  Tnt 
Dealer — Marshall  B.  Cutler.  .4rfrpv(isi« 
Manager.  J.  P.  Smith  Shoe  Company. 
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AN  ADVERTISEMENT  BY 

RAY  GILES,  THE  BLACKMAN  COMPANY 


VERY 


SO    MUCH 

HARD  BUSINESS  MADE  EASIER 


AnVF.RTISIXG  is  a  hard  business.     It 
takes   tliinps   out  of  you.      You   must 
|iut    your   heart   in   your   work.      You 
must   give   out   ideas.      (See   sketch   ahove. ) 

At  night  you  often  wonder  wliere  it  all  will 
end.  If  you  have  done  a  full  day's  work 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  feel  quite  empty. 

^'erv  much  like  this: 


BUT  the  no.xt  day's  work  stares  you  in 
tlie     face.       Wanted:       More     ideas. 
Wanted:  More  enthusiasm.     You  sim- 
ply  ntiist  fill  up  again.     How? 

Of  course  there's  golf.  Some  bowl.  Others 
dance.  Still  others  make  ship  models.  I 
like  to  recreate  with  a  Graflcx.  Or  play  a 
banjo.  Sometimes  my  soul  overflows  its 
banks  and  I  make  lovely  little  sketches  like 
the  ones  on  this  page. 

However,  hobbies  aren't  enough.  They  re- 
lax you.     But  they  don't  fill  you  up  again. 

What  will.'  That's  just  what  I  wanted  yon 
to  ask  me.     /  know.     Advertising  &  Sellinfr. 


Advertising  A:  Selling  puts  things  back 
again.  Reallij.  That's  why  /  like  Advertis- 
ing &  Selling. 


THE  second  |>icture  gives  a  rough  gen- 
eral idea  of  how  Advertising  &  Selling 
jiuts  things  back  again.  All  kinds  of 
things.  Ideas.  Schemes.  Plans.  News.  In- 
S|)irations. 

It  offers  more  ideas  to  the  square  inch. 
I'.ven  the  physical  make-up  stimulates  you. 
If  the  editor  catches  contributors  padding 
their  articles  he  strips  off  the  fat  and  leaves 
only  the  red  meat  with  just  enough  cush- 
ioning to  keep  the  ribs  from  showing.  You 
never  feel  like  skipping  paragraphs  when 
you   read  Advertising  &  Selling. 

Hut   I   know  something  more. 


ADVERTISING  &  SELLING  stirs  you 
up !  The  above  picture  ))roves  it. 
You  can  actually  see  the  man's  mind 
effervescing.  (Those  little  round  things  arc 
carbonic  bubbles.) 

Kancy  that! 

Sometimes  Advertising  &  Selling  prints 
things  that  are  usually  only  talked  abaut. 
■\lraost  forbidden  things.  Sometimes  re- 
verses itself — changes  its  mind — lets  itself 
in  for  the  controversial. 


Has  many  of  the  faults  of  vouth- 
it!  " 


-God  bless 


SOME  read  to  read  themselves  asleep. 
With  Advertising  &  Selling  you  read 
yourself  awake.  It's  a  bracer  to  take 
along  in  the  train  in  the  morning,  not  a 
bed-time  glass  of  hot  milk. 
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"ARLINGTON   OPERATED" 

Hotel 
Aesonia 


Broadway,  73rd  to  74th  Sts. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

12    minutes   from    Penn.    and 

Grand  Central  Stations. 

5    minutes    to    Theatres    and 

Shopping   District. 

1260  ROOMS 

(ALL  OUTSIDE) 

New  York's  most  complete  hotel. 
Everything  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  our  guests. 

TWO  RESTAURANTS 

Open    from    6:30    A.   M.    until    midnight 

Music — Dancing 

2  Radio  Orchestras 

Ladies'  Turkish  Bath 

Beauty  Parlor— Drug  Store 

Barber  Shop 

Stock  Broker's  Office 

All  in  the  Ansonia  Hotel 

TRANSIENT  RATES 

30O  Rooms  and  Bath, 

$3.50  per  day 
Large  double   Rooms,   twin   beds,   Bath, 

$6.00  per  day 
Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath    (2  persons), 

$7.00  per   day 

Special  Weekly  and  Monthly  Rates 

A     restful     hotel — away     from     all     the 

noise     and     "dirt"     of     the     "Roaring 

Forties."  No  coal  smoke,  our  steam 

plant  equipped  oil  fuel.      Coolest 

hotel  in  New  York  in  Summer. 

The 

Ansonia 

In  Conjunction  with 

The  Hotels  Marseilles,  Anderson 

Richmond  and  Cosmopolitan 

"ARLINGTON  OPERATED" 


Romance  of  the  Magazine 


[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    25] 


notably  successful  has  taken  measure 
of  the  new  outlook,  the  more  libera] 
thought,  the  new  "tempo"  of  American 
life. 

I  do  not  mean  that  all  have  cast 
tradition  to  the  winds  and  launched  a 
new  ship  on  the  high  tide  of  modern- 
ism. In  fact,  the  greatest  virtue  of 
some  editorial  policies  has  been  that 
they  have  retained  a  deep  respect  for 
the  time-honored  institutions  on  which 
their  original  prosperity  was  reared 
and  have  handled  modern  impulses 
with  a  rare  degree  of  discrimination. 
This  refusal  to  be  stampeded  into  sen- 
sationalism has  justified  the  firm  be- 
lief that  great  revolutions  move  slowly, 
and  that  sometimes  the  symptom 
passes  away  and  proves  to  have  been 
only  strawberry  rash  before  chicken 
pox  really  sets  in.  There  are  at  least 
a  few  editors  who  stoutly  maintain  that 
not  every  old  lady  of  Dubuque  is  smok- 
ing cigarettes  at  the  Ritz,  and  what  is 
more — most  of  them  have  no  desire  to. 
And  the  sturdy  success  of  magazines 
edited  on  that  premise  have  proved 
them  more  or  less  correct  in  their  judg- 
ment. But  on  the  other  hand  they 
have  taken  full  cognizance  of  the  re- 
vised ideas  of  modern  youth  and  have 
not  utterly  condemned  the  vogue  of 
legs  and  lip  sticks. 

Let  me  for  purposes  of  illustration 
consider  The  Ladies'  Home  Jonrnal,  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Good 
Housekeeping.  All  have  traditions. 
All  have  served  in  their  time  and 
served  well  the  conservative  minded, 
conservative  living  woman  in  the  home. 
It  might  have  been  easy  for  any  one  or 
all  of  these  publications  to  say,  "off 
with  the  old,  on  with  the  new;  we 
hereby  devote  ourselves  to  the  delecta- 
tions of  the  modern  maid  and  her 
modernized  mother."  But  it  is  a  haz- 
ardous undertaking  to  let  go  of  the 
armchair  and  strike  out  with  uncertain 
step  for  the  window  sill.  And  just 
possibly  the  armchair  may  still  be  there 
when  the  tempting  light  that  pours  in 
at  the  window  may  have  proved  a 
snare  and  a  delusion.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  such  magazines  to  bring  the 
light  into  that  room  without  abandon- 
ing the  armchair  to  the  museum. 


I  MIGHT  reach  out  and  bring  into 
this  group  Pictorial  Review  and  Mc- 
Call's,  because  they  typify  in  slightly 
different  manner  the  publication  in 
which  the  new  has  been  blended  with 
the  basic  ingredients  of  woman  appeal. 
The  one  great  change  that  has  charac- 
terized all  these  publications  in  varying 
degrees  has  been  the  sheer  interest  that 
has  been  infused  into  their  pages.  Fif- 
teen years  ago  all  these  magazines 
were,  by  present  standards  of  judg- 
ment, dull.  Arthur  Vance,  editor  of 
Pictorial  Review,  says  that  in  those 
days  there  were  two  kinds  of  short 
fiction — "good  short  stories  and  short 
stories  in  women's  magazines."  It  took 
effort  as  well  as  money  to  get  the  best 
authors  to  write  for  a  woman's  maga- 
zine. They  thought  it  beneath  them. 
In  this  same  classification,  yet  in  a 
more    general    sense,    go    the    revered 


Satwrday  Evening  Post  and  the  Ameri- 
can Magazine.  Apparently  unconcerned 
by  the  sudden  bursting  to  full  bloom  of 
revolutionary  new  ideas,  they  have 
chosen  the  path  of  more  deliberate 
treatment  of  changing  thought.  Yet 
both  have  been  pioneers — the  Post  in 
presenting  the  romance  of  business 
through  fiction  and  in  its  popular 
treatment  of  scientific,  industrial  and 
economic  subjects.  The  American  has 
shaped  its  policy  more  definitely  in 
terms  of  the  individual — the  inherent 
desire  for  personal  success,  for  happi- 
ness in  business  and  in  life.  It  is 
significant  that  both  founded  their  ap- 
peal on  factors  that  remain  constant, 
regardless  of  change  in  habits  or  cus- 
toms or  thought. 


''pHERE  is  one  periodical  that  I  want 
i-  to  mention  specifically  just  here, 
because  its  policy  is  deep  seated  in  an 
unchanging  interest  and  because  it 
typifies  so  well  the  service  performed 
by  one  class  of  magazine.  That  is 
Vogue.  Mrs.  Chase  has  epitomized  a 
definition  of  its  purpose,  "To  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  fashion,  but  to  hold  it  at 
such  an  angle  that  only  the  truly  fash- 
ionable are  reflected."  Here  is  distinct- 
ly the  function  of  a  magazine,  to  choose 
with  deliberation  and  discrimination. 
Mrs.  Chase,  though  she  speaks  of 
Vogue's  policy  only,  might  have  been 
speaking  for  many  magazine  editors 
when  she  says  "Ours  must  be  a  policy 
of  accepting  new  verdicts  with  an  eye 
to  old  traditions;  of  advocating  com- 
mon sense  in  the  midst  of  reproducing 
wild  fancies,  and  keeping  the  head  clear 
above   surrounding   froth." 

All  the  magazines  I  have  spoken  of 
have  served  the  double  natures  of  their 
readers,  the  personal  and  the  escape. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  which  seek 
only  to  entertain,  the  fiction  magazines 
such  as  Red  Book  and  Cosmopolitan. 
They  have  sensed  the  changing  public 
taste  in  fiction  demonstrated  by  what 
people  come  to  the  newsstand  to  buy 
and  they  have  held  great  audiences 
with  stories  that  reflect  the  interest 
of  modern  life. 

There  is,  too,  a  group  of  review  pub- 
lications, such  as  the  Literary  Digest, 
Review  of  Reviews  and  World's  Work, 
which  have  preserved  their  traditional 
manner  of  presentation  but  by  their 
very  character  reflect  the  recently  cur- 
rent through  a  weekly  or  monthly  sum- 
mary of  the  news.  They  have  justified 
their  place  in  the  sun  by  the  adherence 
of  a  large  group  of  faithful  followers. 
And  now  I  want  to  speak  of  a  distinct 
group  of  magazines,  utterly  different 
in  character,  yet  having  one  thing  in 
common — they  sprang  full  fledged  into 
being  during  the  jazz  age.  I  am  not 
a  devotee  of  astrology,  but  I  believe 
that  a  magazine  or  a  newspaper  carries 
on  its  shield  the  mark  of  the  sign  un- 
der which  it  was  born. 

There  is  Liberty,  for  example,  cre- 
ated by  a  great  and  successful  news- 
paper publishing  organization,  unfet- 
tered by  tradition,  free  to  find  its 
policy  in  current  thought  and  current 
tendencies.     In  the  words  of  its  editor, 
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To  Select 
the  Proper 
Advertising 
Mediums 

you  need 
STANDARD 
RATE  S  DATA 
SERVICE 


Published  monthly,  supple- 
mented with  bulletins,  and 
covers  daily  newspapers, 
farm  papers,  general  mag- 
azines and  business  papers 


It  gi\es  up-to-the-minute  information  on 
rates,  discounts,  color  and  co\er  charges, 
special  positions,  classified  ad\  ertising  and 
reading  notices,  closing  dates,  page  and 
column  sizes — and  circulations  on  publica- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  rate  cards  and  circulation  statements 
are  practically  duplicated  and  placed  in 
one  con\  enient  \  olume. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 


STANDARD  RATE  &   DATA   SKRVICE, 
536  Lake  Shore  Drive, 

Chicago,  Illinois.  ig2 

Gentlemen:  You  may  send  to  us,  prepaid,  a  copy  of  the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  DaU 
Service,  together  with  all  bulletins  issued  since  it  was  published  for  "30  days"  use.  Unless  we 
return  it  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  you  may  bill  us  for  $30.00,  which  is  the  cost  of  one  year's 
subscription.  The  issue  wc  receive  is  to  be  considered  the  initial  number  to  be  followed  by  a 
revised  copy  on  the  tenth  of  each  month.  The  Service  is  to  be  maintained  accurately  by  bulletins 
issued  every  other  day. 


Firm  Name   street  Address 

City    


.State 


I,idividual  Signing   Order ^. .  ..Official   Position 
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Naturalness 
Permanence 
Third 
c       Dimension 

\^^^  (O"''  List  of  Cus- 
.  'A  • ''  ■  tomers  Ts  An  Adver- 
IZX^  tisliig  Blue  Book.) 

jywrtw'^  ^-  V    Q^^  YMiG  COLE 

Kaynee  ■- 

8<Kfik.is'!-;/o«HirSW"s  :  Canton,   (Jhio 

Eastern  Representative 

R.  E.  McKimmey  Co.,  Inc. 
389  Sth  Ave.,  at  36th  St.,  New  York  City 

Caledonia   »n6S7T> 


PAPERS 

WE 
SERVE 

No.  1 


Wc  have  contributed  space-selling 
ideas  to  this  publication  since 
August,   1926. 

LE  ROY  P.  WIGHT.  Inc. 
sa.ue:s     Xd  VErtTi  sino 

2S  WEST  43bi)  street.  NEW  ^ORK  CITY 


MOTEL 


EMPIREJ 


New  York's  newest  and  most 
beautifully  furnished  hotel  - 
accomodating  1034  Quests 

Brosdwaij  af  &3- Street. 

^vntH  PRIVATE  To,r 
^oCi^  S250         °^^^T: 

ROOM  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH- 
$350 


__BMMbhril«S3irf!L  A.B.P.    and    A.B.C. 

BAKER^ElPjHR  .---.. 

Bahert'  Helper  It  the  oldest  majrazlne  in 
tta  field.  It  has  given  practical  lielp  to 
baliery  owners  for  40  years.  The  fact  that 
orer  75  per  cent  of  its  readers  renew  their 
subscriptions    by    mall    sliows    they    want    It, 

N«w    York   Office  431   S.   DEARBORN   ST. 

17    E.    42nd    St  CHICAGO.    ILL. 


"Liberty  does  for  the  world  of  popular 
ideas,  customs  and  opinions  what  the 
newspaper  does  for  the  world  of  daily 
happenings." 

There  is  Time,  whose  editors  leaped 
from  Yale  classrooms  to  handle  the 
news  of  the  world  with  smai'tness  and 
sophistication.  And  its  readers  follow 
their  pranks  with  the  same  mixture  of 
pride  and  impatience  with  which  a 
parent  regards  an  incorrigible  young 
son. 

And  there  is  the  New  Yorker,  as 
smart  in  dress  as  a  Fifth  Avenue  win- 
dow and  equally  as  smart  in  its  com- 
ment on  the  fads  and  fancies  of  the 
town   it   represents. 

And  there  is  The  American  Mercury 
— where  Mr.  Mencken  exposes  the 
morons  and  flays  the  wowsers  with 
such  literary  skill  that  merely  to  be 
seen  with  it  is  a  mark  of  distinction. 

It  is  a  brazen  and  daring  thing  to  do, 
to  group  these  magazines  together, 
when  all  they  have  in  common  is  paper 
and  ink.  And  yet  they  are  commonly 
and  uncommonly  significant  in  that 
they  are  built  of  ultra  modern  ma- 
terials, with  no  sturdy  old  foundations 
on  which  ever  to  rest  their  tired  feet. 
Each  with  its  own  audience  is  in  full 
bloom  and  high  favor.  Only  the  pas- 
sage of  the  years  will  tell  how  firm  is 
the  foundation  they  have  set  upon  fresh 
ground  and  how  solidly  their  editors 
will  build  them  to  positions  of  per- 
manent influence. 

One  thing  is  certain — times  have 
changed.  And  times  will  change 
again.  And  magazines  reflecting  those 
times  will  change  with  them.  The  news- 
papers of  a  generation  hence  will  be 
reporting  in  a  dozen  daily  extras  the 
swift  occurrences  between  each  rising 
and  setting  sun,  and  the  dark  and  dar- 
ing deeds  of  the  intei'vening  night. 
And  the  magazines  will  be  informing, 
inspiring,  entertaining  families  in  mil- 
lions of  homes  with  fiction  and  feature 
and  contemplative  discussion,  both  of 
those  deep  rooted  interests  that  are 
eternally  close  to  all  of  us,  and  to  the 
influence  upon  them  of  the  customs  of 
that   day. 

THERE  is  one  point  of  signifi- 
cance brought  out  in  letters  from 
editors  which  I  must  mention  before  I 
close.  For  some  years  now  I  have  been 
talking  and  writing  on  the  sub.iect  of 
advertising  copy,  and  at  every  oppor- 
tunity I  have  made  my  plea  for  copy 
as  attractive  and  as  interesting  as  the 
stories  and  articles  in  the  publication 
in  which  is  is  to  appear.  In  that  ap- 
peal I  was,  of  course,  no  pioneer  but 
only  one  of  those  who  hoped  to  see 
advertising  lifted  in  its  art  and  copy 
ti-eatnient  to  the  level  of  editorial 
pages. 

I  beg  leave  to  report  that  this  cam- 
paign has  been  signally  successful. 
Some  of  the  editors  who  replied  to  my 
inquiry  on  their  policy  stated  that  one 
of  their  aims  was  to  make  their  stories 
and  special  articles  as  interesting  and 
annealing  as  first  class  advertisements. 
Glance  through  the  more  modei'n  maga- 
zines today  and  you  will  see  how  this 
very  thing  is  being  done.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  story  or  feature  there 
must  be.  by  editorial  decree,  a  striking 
illustration,  a  tempting  title,  an  entic- 
ing sub-head,  and  all  that  follows  must 
be  presented  so  attractively  that  the 
reatler  will  be  led  at  once  into  the  read- 
ing of  that  feature  instead  of  yielding 


Bakers  Weekly  ftew  Yorkcir; 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  4Sth  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

.Maintaining  a  complete  researcii  laboratory 
and  experimental  baliery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing   statistics   and   sales    analysis    data. 


The  American  Architect 

A.  B.  C.  Est.  1876  A.  B.  P. 

■■.Idveitising  and   Selling  lo  Architects,"   a  booklet 
prepared    to    give    you    a    better    understanding    of 
the   architectural   field,    is    now    available. 
Your  copy   vvill    he   sent   upon   request. 

243  We»t  39th  St.  New  York 


Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
100%  coverage  of  the  men  who  actually 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday.  $6 
yearly.      Member  ASP  and  ABC. 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The  only  Kansas  daily  with  circulation 
thruout  the  state.  TliorouKhly  covers 
Topeka.  a  midwest  primary  market.  Gives 
real  cooperation.  An  Arthur  Capper 
publication. 

Topeka,  Kansas 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

is  the  best  in  its  field.  Ask  any  user.  Supplies 
valuable  information  on  more  than  8.0  0  0  ad- 
vertisers.     Write    for    data    and    prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporated 

15  Moore  St.,  New  York  City 

R.    W.    Fcrrel.    Munaser 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio         Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  fou. 
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to  the  stronger  pull  of  modern  art  and 
pungent  prose  and  poetry  in  the  adver- 
tising pages.  Some  of  the  magazines 
are  even  running  advertising  opposite 
every  editorial  page  as  added  tempta- 
tion. 

Advertising  has  not  merely  provided 
through  revenue  the  sinews  of  publish- 
ing progress;  advertising  has  devel- 
oped its  understanding  of  people,  it 
has  refined  its  manner  of  speech,  it  is 
so  mastering  the  art  of  catching  and 
holding  interest,  that  it  has  won  the 
respect  of  those  whom  it  has  long 
sought  to  imitate.  The  romance  of  the 
magazine  and  the  romance  of  adver- 
tising are  one. 


Installnit'iit  Buying 
a  Peril 

By  Srnalor  Jnriirs  Couzens 

YOUNG  people,  and  particularly 
young  men,  tie  themselves  up 
with  these  installment  payments 
so  that  their  future  is  absolutely  mort- 
gaged. What  position  will  they  be  in 
when  the  opportunity  presents  itself  to 
go  into  business  or  to  make  a  small 
investment   in   some   enterprise? 

Several  of  the  original  investors  in 
the  P'ord  Motor  Company,  among  them 
myself,  had  saved  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  they  had  available  when 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  was  organ- 
ized and  which  they  invested  in  the 
business  with  well  known  results.  Su])- 
posc  we  had  purchased  bicycles,  pianos 
and  other  articles  on  the  installment 
plan  we  w-ould  certainly  not  be  availed 
to  grasp  that  opportunity. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  working  people  are  now  bound 
with  these  installment  payments  so 
that  they  dare  not  even  take  a  reason- 
able risk  in  a  new  venture,  either  of 
employment  or  investment.  I  believe 
more  harm  is  being  done  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  country  through 
widespread  installment  buying  than 
any  other  one  way.  1  believe  it  is  stul- 
tifying initiative,  ambition  and  energy 
to  an  extent  as  yet  unrealized. 

Competition  through  high  pressure 
selling  methods  has  used  up  the  con- 
sumer's dollar,  and  is  now  fighting  for 
the  dollar  of  next  week,  next  month 
and  next  year.  When  the  proponents 
of  these  selling  plans  have  secured 
these  dollars,  how  much  farther  are 
they  going  to  reach  out?  What  if 
there  is  no  consumer's  dollar  to  re- 
ceive? What  if  illness,  loss  of  employ- 
ment, disaster,  or  what  not,  occurs? 
What  is  then  going  to  be  done  about 
the  dollars  anticipated,  but  not  obtain- 
able? 

We  have  been  so  prosperous  during 
the  last  few  years  that  we  have  not  had 
to  face  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
repossessed  goods — goods  on  which  the 
installments  are  not  paid.  If  the  time 
comes  that  repossession  goes  on  rap- 
idly, these  goods  will  interfere  with  the 
flow  of  new  goods  from  maker  to  user, 
and  we  shall  have  a  real  problem  for 
salesmanship.     They  will  mean  frozen 


67  adverlising  agencies  placed 
an  aggregate  of  nearly  1000 
pages  of  space  in  Gas  Age-Record 
during  the  year  of  1926.  The 
volume  of  agencv-])laced  adver- 
tising is  an  infallible  index  to 
the  strength  of  any  ])uhlication 
in  its  ])articular  field,  for 
ajjencies  thorouj^ldv  investij!:ate 
every  business  paper  reaching 
the  industries  in  which  their 
various  accounts  are  active,  be- 
fore contracting  for  s])ace. 

Agencies  serving  advertisers 
whose  messages  are  directed  to 
the  gas  industry  know  tliat  it  i> 
possil)le  to  cover  this  gigantic 
market  thoroughly,  at  one  cost. 
Gas  Age -Record  offers  to  adver- 
tisers and  advertising  agents  a 
99A1%  coverage  of  the  gas  in- 
dustry. 

Inquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention 


Gas  Age-Record 


A.    B.   C. 

9  East  .38tli  Street 


A.    B.    P. 

New  York 


ll'e  also  publish  Brown's  Directory  of  American  Gas  Companies 
and  the  Gas  Engineering  and  Appliance   Catalogue. 
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Rate   for    advertisements    inserted    in    this    department    is    $3.00    per    inch.     Minimum    charge    J1.50. 
Forms  close  Saturday  noon  before  date  of  issue. 


Position  W'anted 

For  Sale 

We  know  a  man  who  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to    the    staff   of    some   agency   or   advertiser,    and 
who    will    bring    to    the    new    connection   that    he 
now    seeks    these    qualifications ;        Seven_  years' 
training     with    nationally-known    corporation,    as 
executive   in   purchasing  department   and   later  as 
head    of   packaging   department.      Experienced    in 
purchase     of     art     work,     engraving,     typography, 
printing    and    lithography,    and    in    copy    and    lay- 
out  work.      Thorough  knowledge  of  paper  stock, 
envelopes,    bags,    shipping    cases,    containers,    etc. 
He    is    a    native    American,    age    29;    university 
graduate,   Protestant,  married.      He  will  go  wher- 
ever   opportunity    warrants.       If    3'ou    know    who 
might    profit    by    the    ser\'ices    of    this    man,    fuller 
details     may     he     had     bv     addressing     Box     463, 
Advertising    &    Selling.    9    East    38th    St.,    New 
York.   N.    Y. 

For    Sale:    A    complete    set    of    Bound    Volumes 

of  Printers'  Ink  Weekly  from  October  3,  1918, 
to  September  28,  1922,  in  good  condition.  Volume 
numbers  105  to  120.  Price  for  sixteen  volumes 
$30.00.  Box  456,  Advertising  and  Selling.  9 
East    38th    St..    New    York    City. 

For  sale — Bound  Volumes  (5)  of  Printers*  Ink 
Monthly  from  December,  1919,  to  May,  1922.  In 
perfect  condition.  Price  for  the  set,  $15.00.  Box 
464,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  3Sth  St., 
New  York  City. 

Business  Opportunities 

Young  man,  married,  wishes  position  as  assistant 
to    busy    advertising    executive.        Recently    with 
DeLaval    Separator    Co.    as    production    manager. 
Work  embodied  lay-out.  writing  sales  promotion, 
purchasing     and     production     of     an     enormous 
amount    of    advertising.       Address    Box    464.    Ad- 
vertising &  Selling.  9   East  38th  St.,   New  York. 
N.  Y. 

Opportunity  for  agency  contact  man  with  some 
worth  while  accounts  to  obtain  working  interest 
in  small  middlewestern  advertising  agency.  No 
local  competitor,  and  fast  growing  field.  Write 
Box  462,  Advertising  &  Selling,  9  East  3Sth  St., 
New  York    N    Y 

SALES  executive  who  has  successfully  organized 
and    trained    numerous    selling   lorces    desires    con- 
genial,  permanent   connection;    thoroughly   experi- 
enced   in    high    grade    specialty    selling   using   the 
one-call    method,    merchandising    and    advertising ; 
age   36.    Christian,   married ;    bank,   character  and 
business     references.      W.     S.,     care     McKenna- 
Muller,  44  Court  St.,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NEW    PRODUCTS   WANTED 

One  of  our  clients,  an  old  established  organiza- 
tion with  ample  manufacturing  and  financial 
facilities,  desires  to  add  a  few  new  products  to 
their  line.  Will  take  over  manufacturing,  selling 
and  distribution  problems.  If  you  have  a  product 
of  proved  merit,  write  to  Shelby  Syndicate,  1153 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Bldg.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.      All   letters   will   be   given   strict   confidence. 

YOUNG    WOMAN    ARTIST 

Young     woman     artist     recently     returned     from 
Paris   seeks  full  time  position  in  agency  or  pub- 
lication  office.     Close  student  of  styles  and  style 
illustrations.      Box    457.    Advertising    and    Selling, 

9  East  38tli  St.,   New  York  City. 

Press  Clippings 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

with   a   downtown   office   in    Chicago   wants   a    live 
pubhcation     to     represent     in     the     Middle     West. 
Over    twenty    years'    metropoHtan    newspaper    and 
trade   paper   experience.    If   you    want   a   man    who 
is  a  builder  of  profitable  business,  write  me.     My 
record    will    bear   a    strict    investigation.       Address 
Box    458.    Advertising    &    Selling,    9    East    38th 
St.,   New   York.   N.   Y. 

BUFFALO   CLIPPING   BUREAUS 

offer  reliable  National  or  regional  newspaper 
reading  service.  Branch  Bureaus  Everywhere. 
General    offices.    One    Terrace,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

Multigraphing 

Help  Wanted 

Wanted:  Sales  representative  in  eastern  territory 
for  practical,  popular,  nationally  advertised  sales- 
men's portfolios.  Our  product  is  being  purchased 
by  thousands  among  firms  with  large  sales  forces. 
To  a  reputable  man  calling  on  such  firms  we  will 
give  an  exclusive  territory  on  a  profitable  com- 
mission basis.  Leads  furnished.  All  correspond- 
ence held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  A.  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling.  1328  Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 
Chicago.    111. 

PRINTING  SALESMAN  who  lacks  "talking 
points"  in  present  connection  can  locate  with 
organization  capable  oi  helping  him  increase  m- 
come.  Drawing  account  to  man  with  following. 
Address  Box  465.  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East 
38th  St.,   New  York  City. 


Quality     and     Quantity     Multigraphing, 

Addressing,     Filling     In.     Folding.     Etc. 

DEHAAN    CIRCULAR    LETTER    CO..    INC. 

120   W.   42nd   St.,    New   York   City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 


o  SERVICE 

BUREAU 


Telephone 
R    fc^«-rf»m    ▼     A  ^^JL^     Barclay   3355 

Multigraphing 

Mimeographing 

Addressing 

19    Park    Place,    New    York    City 

JOHN   F.   FITZPATRICK,    Proprietor 


"GIBBONS     knows     CANADA" 


assets  and  will  raise  a  question  for 
financiers  with  which  they  will  have 
not  yet  had  to  deal. 

Business  men,  bankers  and  manu- 
facturers, I  hope,  will  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  in  time  at  least  to 
curb  this  expansion  of  installment 
sales.  Above  all,  I  hope  that  the  buyer 
will  wake  up  to  what  is  really  happen- 
ing before  it  is  too  late,  before  we 
encounter  a  great  crisis.  It  will  come. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  how  soon,  and 
in  my  judgment  is  not  very  far  off.  We 
have  yet  time  to  help  ourselves  to  some  • 
extent,  even  although  we  have  gone  too 
far  to  prevent  all  trouble. 

If  the  normal,  average  business  man 
would  consider  such  abstractions  as  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  country  he 
would  refuse  to  engage  in  such  an  eco- 
nomically unsound  program.  The  weak- 
est of  these  business  men  (and  I  mean 
the  weakest  in  character — not  so  much 
the  weakest  in  finance)  will  go  ahead 
with  it,  because  he  will  satisfy  himself 
that  he  is  forced  into  it  by  competition. 
But  you  will  find  thousands,  yes  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  of  manufacturers 
and  merchants  throughout  the  country 
who  refuse  to  engage  in  this  unsound 
practice. — Nation's  Business  Magazine. 
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The  Department  Store 
and  the  Goods  It  Buys 

By  W.  J.  McDonough 

AT  a  recent  convention  one  of  the 
speakers  made  an  unchallenged 
-  statement  that  the  department 
store  sold  300  per  cent  more  than  its 
possibilities.  According  to  that  speak- 
er twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  mer- 
chandise sold  in  the  department  store 
is  purchased  through  necessity.  The 
remaining  seventy-five  per  cent,  he  de- 
clared, was  sold  through  the  initiative 
of  the  store,  which  includes  personal 
selling,  advertising  and  display  on  the 
part  of  the  department  store  manage- 
ment. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  to  sell  300  per 
cent  more  than  its  possibilities  a  store 
necessarily  must  build  up  an  element 
of  good  will.  This  good  will  must  be 
carefully  guarded  and  continuously 
augmented  and  preserved,  that  the 
great  investment  in  real  estate,  build- 
ing', equipment,  and  merchandise  be 
protected.  The  only  protection  pos- 
sible is  a  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
purchasing  public.  Increased  sales  de- 
pend upon  the  building  up  of  this  good 
will.  So  the  retailer  necessarily  must 
carefully  guard  its  reputation  in  every 
particular. 

Department  stores  spend  from  one 
third  to  one  half  of  the  net  profit  in 
advertising.  And  of  all  the  money  in- 
vested in  advertising  eighty-nine  per 
cent  is  spent  in  the  daily  newspapers 
of  the  community. 

When  merchandise  is  offered  by  such 
stores  as  a  special  value,  this  mer- 
chandise in  a  great  majority  of  in- 
stances represents  the  market  value  at 
retail  at  a  date  very  close  to  the  time 
when  that  merchandise  is  offered  to 
the  public. 

Frequently  such  merchandise  is  that 
offered  by  a  manufacturer  to  the  larger 
department  store  because  of  the  nianu- 
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fatturer's  inability  to  find  a  market 
for  his  output  at  that  particular  time. 
Again  it  may  represent  markdown 
from  the  average  retail  price  for  the 
clearance  of  stocks.  In  extremely  few 
instances  does  it  represent  merchan- 
dise especially  made  for  the  retailer  for 
this  purpose. 

At  the  present  time  the  department 
store  is  not  inclined  toward  buying 
merchandise  from  the  standpont  of 
deteriorated  quality.  For  instance,  an 
item  which  may  be  sold  to  the  public 
at  $1.85  is  bought  by  the  store  at 
$14.25  a  dozen.  And  in  the  average 
department  the  buyer  would  prefer  to 
buy  this  merchandise  on  the  basis  of 
$14.25  based  on  factory  inspection  re- 
jecting twenty  per  cent  of  the  mill 
production,  than  to  take  a  mill  run 
including  material  he  would  ordinarily 
reject,  at  a  price  of  $12.50  a  dozen. 

THIS  trend  was  well  expressed  re- 
cently by  a  buyer  for  a  large  chain 
of  department  stores.  He  said :  "If  an 
item  offered  at  $14.25  by  the  average 
manufacturer  were  offered  by  one  par- 
ticular maker  at  $13.75,  we  are 
morally  certain  that  the  seventy-five 
cents  a  dozen  would  be  taken  out  of 
the  quality   of  the  merchandise." 

The  question  may  be  approached 
from  another  angle.  In  maintaining 
good  will  the  retailer  has  an  entirely 
selfish  interest.  If  merchandise  bought 
by  him  and  sold  to  the  public  is  below 
the  average  standard  that  his  public 
has  been  accustomed  to  buy,  the  mer- 
chant is  morally  certain  that  the 
amount  of  such  merchandise  returned 
for  credit  will  increase;  and  the  re- 
tailer views  with  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern the  question  of  returned  merchan- 
dise. Of  cour.se,  in  many  instances  the 
manufacturer  will  redeem  unsatisfac- 
tory merchandise  which  the  retailer 
has  accepted  from  a  dissatisfied  cus- 
tomer. But  the  retailer  appreciates 
that  putting  the  customer  to  the  in- 
convenience of  making  exchanges  and 
creating  a  suspicion  in  this  customer's 
mind  about  the  merchandise  offered  by 
his  store  will  not  build  good  will.  He 
is  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  on 
every  exchange  which  he  makes  he  has 
performed  all  the  service  of  making  a 
sale.  So  upon  the  return  of  the  mer- 
chandise he  has  suffered  a  loss  of  the 
entire  markup,  which  includes  overhead 
and  net  profit. 

Exchanges  are  the  bane  of  mer- 
chants. They  make  them  with  a  smile 
for  the  customer,  but  behind  the  smile 
is  a  malediction  for  the  manufacturer. 
Of  course,  exchanges  are  often  due  to 
some  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  mer- 
chant. 

A  variety  of  methods  of  distributing 
merchandise   have  been   developed   and 
powerful  influences  have  been  brought 
to  bear  on   the   retail   trade   to   induce 
them  to  stock  certain   merchandise  on 
the  possible  or  probable  retail  market. 
The  retailer,  however,  continues  firmly 
to  maintain   the   position   that  he   has 
3stablished  in  his  community  and  there- 
by guards  the  good  will  of  his  custom- 
-TS.     Under  all  circumstances,  in  order 
"0  conduct  his  business  with  the  great- 
est degree  of  efficiency,  he  must  have 
:reedom  of  action   in   the  purchase  of 
nerchandise.     And    from    my    experi- 
'nce  through  many  years  and  "by  reason 
'I  my  knowledge  of  the  present  situa- 
lon,  !t  IS  my  opinion  that  the  merchant 
vul  contmue  to  maintain  that  freedom 
•t  action  regardless  of  all  other  condi- 
lons. 
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Crowe,  E.  R.  &  Co.,  Inc 49 


[d] 


Dairymen's  League  News 64 

Delineator    16 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  Capital  37 

Detroit  News    91 

Detroit  Times   51,  60 

Dill  &  Collins  10 

Drug  Topics   46 


M 


Einson   Freeman  Co. 

Empire  Hotel    

Explosive  Engineer   . 


63 
86 
48 


[/] 


Farmer    82 

Forum    67 

French  Line    8 


M 


Gas  Age  Record  87 

Gatchel  &  Manning,  Inc 52 

Gibbons,  Limited,  J.  J 88 

Gotham  Photo  Engraving  Co.,  Inc 81 


w 


Li] 


Igelstroeni   Co.,  J 86 

Indianapolis  News   4 


Iron  Age 


[J] 


Judge 


w 


Kenilworth    Inn    

Kimbcrlv-Clark  Co Insert  Bet.  66  &  67 


39 


49 


68 


['] 


Literary  Digest   79 


[m] 


Marchbanks   Press    68 

Market   Place     88 

McCall's  Magazine   47 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc 70 

McGraw-Hill  Co 54-55 

Mcrgenthaler  Linotype  Co 61 

Michigan  Book  Binding  Co 73 

Milwaukee  Journal    98 

Molloy  Co.,  David  J 97 

Multiplex   Display   Fixture  Co 66 


M 


National    Industrial   .Advertisers   .Assn..   93 

National   Register  Publishing  Co 86 

Newcomb  &  Co.,  Inc.,  James  F 7 

New  York  Dailv   News 35 


[o] 


Old  King  Cole.  Inc 
Oregon   Journal    . . . 


86 
12 


[P] 


Pittsburgh   Press    3 


[*] 


Savoy  Hotel   78 

Shoe  &  Leather  Reporter 86 

Shrine  Magazine    80 

Simmons  Boardman  Co 33 

Southern  Planter   76 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service 85 


[«] 


Time     11 

Topeka  Daily  Capital 86 


[W] 


West  Va.  Paper  &  Pulp  Co. 

Insert  Bet.  50  and  51 
Wight,  LeRoy  P.,  Inc 86 


[^] 


House  Beautiful    43    Zero 
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Issue  of  May  4.  IVn 


The  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  5^  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  5^  Address  Advertising 
AND  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


Nan 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (/I  ^/y^r/w^r*,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With 


Position 


Ellis  T.  Morris Niagara  Wall  Paper  Co.,  Niagara,  N.  Y., 

Adv.   Mgr American  Rubber  &  Tire  Adv.   Mgr 

Co.,  Akron,  Ohio    

Robert  H.  Bennett   .  .  Devoe   &   Raynold.s   Co.,   Inc.,   New  York,   Ass't 

Adv.    Mgr Postum  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York     In  Charge  of  Export  Adv. 

J.  A.  Cullinson   National  Fireproofing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

Adv.    Mgr Same    Company    Mgr.  of  Sales  Pro. 

J.  E.  Hahn De  Forest  Radio  Corp.  of  Canada,  Pres The  Amrad  Corp.,  Med- 

ford,  Mass Pres. 

A.  B.  Ayers   Eagle  Radio  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sales  Mgr..  The  Amrad  Corp.,  Med- 

ford,  Mass Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

Kimball  Stark Charles   Freshman   Co.,  Inc.,  New   York,   In 

Charge  of  Purchase  and  Production  Control .  .  .  The  Amrad  Corp.,  Med- 

ford.  Mass ."^dv.   Mgr. 

W.   T.  Young,  Jr.  .  .  .  Marmon  Motor  Car  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

Sales   Promotion   Mgr Same  Company Ass't  Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

W.  L.  Houghton   .  .  .  .  Luxite  Silk  Products  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Gen.  Mgr.H.  E.  Verran  Co.,  New 

York    Office    Dir.  of  Sales 

F.   E.  Hough    Hirsh,   Wickwire   Co.,   Chicago Same  Company   Pres. 

C.  R.  Palmer Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y Same  Company   Vice-Pres.    In    Charge    of 

Sales,  Chicago 

E.  E.   Hildebrand.  ...  Nebraska   Buick  Auto  Co.,   Omaha,   Neb.,   Sales 

Pro.   Mgr Same  Company Adv.  Dir.  .^H 

Paul  Zens   Jordan  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ^B 

Sec'y  &  Treas Same  Company Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of 

Sales 
Horace  H.  Clark The  Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co.,  Chicago The  United  Public  Ser- 
vice Co.,  Chicago    Vice-Pres.   in    Charge  of 

Sales 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (.4 ^^nc/>5,  etc.)  j 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position  T 

Heyworth    Campbell  .  Conde  Nast  Publications,  New  York,  Art  Dir.  .Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 

born.  Inc.,  New  York.  ..  .Executive,  effective  May  15 

C.  A.  Reece    Brown  Advertising  Agency,  Akron,  Ohio, 

Acc't   Executive    Paul  Teas,  Inc.,   Cleve- 
land, Ohio .^cc't  Executive 

C.   F.   Beatty New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York  Adv.  Mgr F.  J.  Ross  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York    Acc't  Executive 

W.  T.  Marquis American  Press  Ass'n,  New  York Evans,  Kip  &  Hackett, 

Inc.,  New  York Space  Buyer  » 

L.  M.  Clark    MeCall's  Magazine,  New  York,  Adv.  Dept F.  J.  Ross  Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York    Dir.  of  the  Dept.  of  Mar- 

F.  S.  Browning Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corp.,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  kets  &  Media 

Ass't  to  Sales  Pro.  Mgr Wm.  B.  Remington,  Inc., 

Springfield,   Mass Copy 

G.  V.  Roekey Daven  Radio  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Adv.  Mgr..  The  Dauchy  Co.,  New 

York    Acc't  Executive 

Charles  H.  Bradley, 

Jr Bradley,    Inc.,   Boston Cleaveland  A.  Chandler  & 

Co.,    Boston    Acc't  Executive 

C.  D.  Pruzman    Associated    Farm    Papers,   New   York,    Ass't   to 

Eastern    Mgr Rickard  &   Co.,  Inc.,  New 

York    Copy  "^ 

B.  H.  Bramble American  Chicle  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y., 

Sales  and  Adv.  Mgr Baker   Adv.   Agcy  .   Ltd., 

Toronto,   Can Acc't  Executive 

Charles  E.  Townsend.The  Advertisers'  Weekly,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 

Associate  Editor Barron  G.  Collier,   Inc 

New   York    Editor  Promotional  Maga- 

C.  W.   Macfarlane. . .  Albertson  Motor  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  zine 

Dir.  of   Publicity    George  Harrison  Phelps, 

Inc.,  San  Francisco Manager  San  Francisco 

Office 
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Uncle  Sam  Knows 


that  The  Detroit  Nezus 
made  the  greatest  drew 
lation  gains  of  all  Detroit 
neuuspapers  for  the  six 
months  ending  April  1st, 


npHE  statement  of  The  Detroit  News  to  the 

-^    United  States  Post  OfHce  on  April   1st 

shows  it  with  an  average  of  353,989  Sunday 

circulation, and  320,970  weekday  circulation 

A  Gain  Over  the  Previous 
Six  Months  of 

24,754  Sundays 
9,138  Weekdays 

No  other  Detroit  newspaper  equalled  this  increase  in  circulation. 

The  character  of  Detroit  News  circulation  and  its  ability  to  cover  90'  J,  of  the  English  reading  homes 
of  its  market  give  the  advertiser  an  opportunity  to  sell  the  whole  held  with  most  impressive  copy 
through  the  use  of  one  medium.  That  is  why  Detroit  is  known  in  advertising  circles  as  a 
one-paper  city,  while  the  News  leads  all  other  newspapers  in  America  in  advertising  patronage. 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  6  Months  Ending  April  1st 

Sundays  353,989;  Weekdays  320,970 

The  Detroit  News 

The  HOME  newspaper 
Greatest  Circulation  Weekdays  or  Sundays  in  Michigan 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (/I ^^«c»V5,  etc.,  continued) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 

J.    M.    Trittenbach .  . .  Rolf e  C.   Spinning,  Inc.,  Detroit,  In  Charge  of 

Research     Trittenbach,  Inc.,  Detroit .  Partner 

H.  C.  Auer,  Jr Rolfe  C.  Spinning,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Copy Trittenbach,  Inc.,  Detroit.  Partner 

Kan  A.   Frederick   .  .  Buick   Motor   Co.,   Flint,   Mich Green,  Fulton,  Cun- 
ningham Co.,  Chicago.  .  . .  Member  of  the  Staff 

R.  W.  Criddle   Newell-Emmett  Co.,  New  York,  Art  Dept.    . . .  F.  J.  Ross  Co.,  Inc., 

New   York    Associate  Art  Dir, 

C.   S.   Beatty Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers  Ass'n,  Fresno,  Cal., 

Gen.  Mgr.  in  the  Orient    Lord  &  Thomas  &  Logan, 

San  Francisco Member  of  the  Staff 

George  Powell   California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal.,  Service  Dept Lord  &  Thomas  &  Logan, 

San  Francisco Member  of  the  Staff 

J.  N.  Brown Moser  &  Cotins,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Space  Buyer 

for    Magazines    Same  Company   Acc't  Mgr. 

C.  V.  Welch   Moser  &  Cotins,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Space  Buyer 

for  Newspapers  &  Business  Papers Same  Company   Space  Buyer  for  Maga- 
zines 

CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (M^rf/«,  etc.) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 

Jason    Rogers    The  Advertiser's  Weekly,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Publisher    Journal  &  Post,  Kansas 

City,   Mo Gen.  Mgr. 

H.  A.  Strech   Rodney  E.   Boone,  New   York,  Mgr.   New  York 

Office      Detroit  Times   Adv.  Mgr. 

H.  W.  Beyea Rodney  E.  Boone,  New  York Same  Company   Manager  New  York  Office 

Fred  S.  Clark    Radio  World,   New  York,  Adv.   Mgr Resigned 

C.  L.  Baum The  Journal,  Portland,  Ore.,  Ass't  Pro.  Mgr. .  .  .  Same  Company    Pro.  Mgr. 

S.  S.  Reckefus   Public   Ledger,  Phila.,  Adv.   Mgr Resigned 

J.   S.   Hurlbur The  Butterick  Quarterlies,  Chicago,  Western 

Mgr The   Kellogg   Group,   Inc., 

Chicago     Adv.  Sales  Dir. 

Irving  Parsons   New   York   Telegram,   Adv.   Mgr Philadelphia  Public 

Ledger     Adv.  Mgr. 

E    C.  Conover William  H.  Rankin  Co.,  New  York Topics  Publishing  Co., 

Inc.,  New  York Sales  Staff 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Now  Advertising   Through 


Address 


Product 


Name 

Potter  Drug  &  Chemical   Corp..  .  .  Boston,    Mass Cuticura  Soap,  Oint- 
ment and  Shaving 
Stick     

V.  D.  Anderson  Co Cleveland,  Ohio   Oil   Expellers    


United  Electric  Co Canton,   Ohio    Vacuum   Cleaners 

Enoch  Morgan's  Sons   New    York    Sapolio    

Allen   Auto  Specialty   Co New    York    Shutter      Fronts      and 

Tire   Cases    

The  Reichart  Cocoa  &  Chocolate 

Co New  York Food  Products   

No-Draft   Ventilator   Co Trenton,  N.  J Ventilators    

The   Louden   Knitting  Corp New  York   Lingerie    

The  David   Underwear  Co New  York Underwear    

Aviation  Institute  of  U.  S.  A New  York Aviation  Instruction  . . 

Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc New  York Dorothy  Gray  Studios 

and      Toilet      Prepara- 
tions     

The  Wheatena  Co Rahway,  N.  J Cereals     

Otto  Eisenlohr  &  Bros.,  Inc Philadelphia     Cigars    

The   Auto-Grams    Co Chicago    Auto-Grams    

Service  Station  Equipment  Com- 
pany     Bryan,  Ohio   Garage  Equipment 

Marvel  Products  Co Cleveland,  Ohio   Automobile   Acces- 
sories     


Atherton  &  Currier,  Inc..  New  York 
The  Henry  P.  Boynton  Adv.  Agcy., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Edwin  A.  Machen  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Atherton  &  Currier,  Inc.,  New  York 

Atherton  &  Currier,  Inc.,  New  York 

Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  New  York 
J.  X.  Netter,  Inc.,  New  York 
J.  X.  Netter,  Inc.,  New  York 
J.  X.  Netter,  Inc.,  New  York 
Reimers  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York 


.^ 


Barton,   Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 

York 

.  McKee  &  Albright,  Philadelphia 
.  Donovan-Armstrong,  Philadelphia 
.  Reincke-Ellis  Co.,  Chicago 

.  T.  H.  Ball  &  Staff,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

.  T.  H.  Ball  &  Staff,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Complete  Convention 

and  Exhibit 

at  the  Hotel  Statler 

Ideal  .iccommndationa — everything  under  nne 
roof — your  choice  of  1000  excellent  roomji— 
Ststk-r's  btrst  service — fair  prices!  Exhibit 
and  meeting  room  on  same  floor.  Two 
luncheons  and  B:inqucl.  and  .iccess  to  ilx- 
hibil  and  Meetings,  included  in  Registration 
Fee.  A  Kreat  business -conference — a  new 
type  of  convention.  Three  wonderful  da>-s! 
Cordial  Clcvcbnii  invitC;>  V^u. 


Don't 
Miss  This 
Immense  Exhibit 

Among  the  AiMt  tn  SOO  p.inel^  (''  x  6'). 
packed  with  complete  campaiyns,  methods  of 
procedure  and  IDEAS  galore,  will  be  the 
camp:iign  that  won  the  Harvard  Award*. 
The  opportunity  of  studying  all  these  exhibits 
will,  in  Itself,  more  than  justify  your  trip 
to  Cleveland.  The  educational  value  of 
this  feature  of  the  NIAA  Convention  can- 
lot  be  over- emphasized. 

A  Powerful  Program 
of  Famous  Speakers 

>.  Glenn  Frank,  President  of  the  Univcr' 
iity  of  Wisconsin,  formerly  editor  of  Ccn- 
ury  Macaiine;  Mc^rs.  Surface  and  Rastal?. 
'f  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce; 
jfo.  M.  Ventv.  President  American  RoII- 
ng  Mill  Company;  O.  C.  Harn;  C.  K. 
Voodhndge;  Bennett  Chappie;  F.  M.  Feiker; 
nd   other   famous    men. 

Lound'TabIc  discussions,  analyses  of  markets. 
tand.irdised  methods  of  procedure  and  other 
-•alure.^    vdu    cannot    afford    tn    miss. 

Mail  the  Coupon 
or  further  information,  to: 
JEO.  H.  COREY,  Adv.  Mgr.^ 
"he  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co., 

en'l  Chair..  NIAA  Convention 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


-Dig 


in 


Cleveland 


o. 


SIXTH 

ANNUAL 

N.I.  A.  A. 

CONVENTION 

and  Exhibit 

CLEVELAND 

June  13, 14  &  15 

WITH  the  opening  of  this  ,Vday  Business  Conference  and  Clinic  on 
Monday  morning,  June   13th,  industrial  advertisers  will  introduce  a 
new  type  of  convention.     This   is   an   opportunity — a   privilege  of 
tremendous  value  to  you  and  your  Company.     BE  THERE! 
At  the  Monday  noon  luncheon,  Dr.  Glenn  Frank  will  speak.     To  hear  him 
will  be  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  your  life.  BE  THERE! 

General  Theme  of  Convention:  "Can  Advertising  Underwrite  Prosperity?"  Valuable 
Round-Table  Discussions,  led  by  eminent  authorities  on  industrial  advertising.  A  vitally 
important  Business  Meeting.  You  will  miss  a  great  step  in  industrial  advertising  progress 
if  you  fail  to  attend.  BE  THERE— even  i(  you  have  to  take  these  three  days  out  of  your 
regular  vacation  period  this  year.     BE  THERE! 


500  or  more  are  expected.  Whether  or 
not  you  are  an  NIAA  member,  v"u  will 
be  welcomed  heartily.  Please  help  the 
Cleveland  Committee  to  complete  its 
plans  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  by 
malcine  your  reservations  AT  ONCE. 
Use  the  Coupon  below. 


Entries  in  the  Exhibit  may  be  made  by 
anv  industrial  advertisers,  publishers  and 
agencies.  For  complete  details  and  a  list 
of  the  20  or  more  trophies,  write  to 
Paul  Teas .  care  of  Paul  Teas ,  Inc. . 
Guardian  BIdg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Chair- 
man  of  the    Exhibit   Committee. 


NATIONALo^^rrrT..INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS    ASSOCIATION 


Geo.   H.   Corey,  Adv.   Mgr.,  Cleveland   Twist   Drill   Co., 
General  Chairman.  NIAA  Convention.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Yes!  I'm  planning  to  BE  THERE!  Tell  me  more! 

Name    Company    

Address 


/VHO  MARKETING  .|pE^5 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW   ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS  {Continued) 


Name 


A ddress 


Product 


Now  Advertising  Through 


F.  L.  Smith  Machine  Co.,  Inc New  York  Stowitt  Electric  Wash- 
ing Machine   J.  X.  Netter,  Inc.,  New  York 

The    Milton    Co New  York   Linens    J.  X.  Netter,  Inc.,  New  York 

John  H.  Woodbury  Laboratories, 

Inc New  York Toilet   Preparations    .  .  J.  X.  Netter,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Frank  F.  Pasch  Co Milwaukee  Water  Filters,  Flavor- 
ing Extracts  and  Bot- 
tlers' Supplies    The  Koch  Co.,  Milwaukee 

Sunlight  Lamp  Co Newton  Falls,  Ohio  . .  .  Radio  Tubes   S.  M.  Masse  Co.,  Cleveland 

Mid-West  Millinery  Co.,  Inc Cleveland    Ladies'  Hats   S.  M.  Masse  Co.,  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Rubber  Clearing  House.  Cleveland    Tire    Distributors    . . . .  S.  M.  Masse  Co.,  Cleveland 

Tappan   Stove   Co Mansfield,  Ohio    Gas  Ranges McJunkin  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago 

John  Bond  Tailoring  Co Chicago    Clothing     Arthur  Rosenberg  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Rapid   Addressing  Machine   Co.. . .  Roselle,  N.  J Addressing  Machines ..  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York 

J.  Lesquendieu,  Inc New  York    Cosmetics    Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York 

Andes  Range   &  Furnace  Co Geneva,  N.  Y Andes  Ranges    Peck  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Commonwealth  Shoe  &  Leather  Co. Whitman,   Mass Men's  Shoes   F.  J.  Ross  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi Power  &  Light  Com- 
panies     Pine  Bluff,  Ark Power     W.    A.   Joplin   Adv.    Agcy.,   Little    Rock, 

Ark. 

The  Bush  Terminal  Co New  York  Warehouse  and  Distri- 
bution      Reimers  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York 

New  Jersey  United  States  Bond 

&  Mortgage  Corp Newark,  N.  J Finance    M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  New  York 

Yeomans  Bros Chicago    Pumping    Machinery  .  .  Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co Brooklyn,  N.   Y Inks  and  Adhesives.  .  .  La  Porte  &  Austin,  Inc.,  New  York 

Roberts  Numbering  Machine  Co.. .  Brooklyn,   N.   Y Numbering    Machines  .  La  Porte  &  Austin,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Reading  Maid  Hosiery  Mills, 

Inc Reading,  Pa Silk  Hosiery   Charles  C.  Green  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New 

York 

Albert  Ehlers,  Inc Brooklyn,   N.   Y Coffee,  Teas  &  Spices.  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  New  York 

The  Solvent  Co New  York   Solvent     The  Lawrence  Fertig  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  National  Clamp  Co New  York   Clamps  O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting 

Co New    Haven,    Conn.. .  .  Lighting  Equipment  .  .  Frances  Buente,  Inc.,  New  York 

Spark-Lin-Ale,  Inc New  York Ginger  Ale    Frances  Buente,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Frank  A.  Holby  Corp New  York Oil   Burners    Cutajar  &  Provost,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  J.  R.  Whipple  Corp Boston    Hotels     Doremus  &  Co.,  Boston 

The  Trav-Ler  Mfg.  Corp Chicago    Portable   Radios     Maurice  H.  Needham  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Moore  Co Muncie,  Ind Folding  Camp  Beds   .  .  Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Erie  Rubber  Corp Sandusky,  Ohio    Rubber     Atherton  &  Currier,  Inc.,  New  York 

North  American   Dye   Corp Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.   ...  Dyes   .4therton  &  Currier,  Inc.,  New  York 

Packard    Commercial    School    ....  New    York    School Atherton  &  Currier,  Inc.,  New  York 

Solvay  Sales  Corp Syracuse,   N.   Y Chemicals    Atherton  &  Currier,  Inc.,  New  York 

Yglesias  &  Co New    York    Importations    Atherton  &  Currier,  Inc.,  New  York 

The   Superior  Hat   Co St.  Louis   Harvest  Hats Britt-Gibbs  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

The  Auto  Laundry  System  Co..  . .  St.  Louis   Auto   Laundry    System 

of  Car  Washing Britt-Gibbs  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

The  Wash-Rits  Auto  Mop  Co St.  Louis   Auto  Mops   Britt-Gibbs  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

Chas.  Hollenbach  Co Chicago    Meat  Products   Pickus-Weiss,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Berkova  Productions,  Inc Hollywood,  Cal Motion    Pictures    Woolf-Gurwit  Adv.  Agcy.,  Chicago 

Barker  Furniture  Co Indiana  Harbor,  Ind. .  .  Furniture    Woolf-Gurwit  Adv.  Agcy.,  Chicago 

*G.   Polysius   Corp Bethlehem,  Pa Cement  Mill  Machin- 
ery     Shankweiler  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc. 

Balsa  Wood  Reproducer  Corp New  York   Balsa  Wood  Loud 

Speaker    L.  H.  Waldron  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Green-Haas-Schwartz   Co Cleveland,  Ohio   Knitted  Outerwear   .  .  .  Kohorn  Adv.  Agcy.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Industrial  Fiber  Co Cleveland.  Ohio Rayons     Kohorn  Adv.  Agcy.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


*This  agency   has  been   appointed   to   handle   the   American   advertising  only. 
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Ask  Me  Another! 


An  ADVERTISING  Artist 

270  MADISON  AVENUE      CALEDONIA  7315 
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A  dvertising 
&  Selling 


.  The  NEWS  DIGEST  ♦ 


Issue  of 
May  4,  1927 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

Trittenbach   Incorporated.  .5057  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit Advertising    J.  M.  Trittenbach  and  H.  C.  Auer,  Jr. 

Leon  L.  Booth   Washington  Hotel,  Shreveport,  La..  .  Advertising     Leon  L.  Booth 

Groves-Keen,  Inc Atlanta,  Ga Advertising    J.  L.  Groves,  Pres.,  and 

C.  Keen,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 
Trade  Promotion 
Bureau   Newark,  N.  J Advertising    James  E.  Serven 

PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

Courier-News,  Plainfield,  N.  J Has  been  sold  to  Frank  E.  Gannett,  Chauncey  F.  Stout  and  William  Morrison, 

by  the  estate  of  the  late  Charles  H.  Frost. 

Times-Leader,  New  Haven,  Conn Has  purchased  the  New  Haven  Union.     These  two  papers  have  been  merged 

and  v/ill  be  published  as  the  Times-Leader. 

Tribune,  Healdsburg,  Cal Has  appointed  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  as  its  national  ad- 
vertising representative. 

Fire  Protection,  and  Hotel  Management, 

New  York    Have  been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 

New  York. 

Current  Ideas,  New  York   Will  change  its  type  page  size,  beginning  with  the  June  issue,  to  SVz  x  8. 

The  Gazette,  Cedar  Rapids   Has  been  merged  with  the  Republican,  Cedar  Rapids. 

The  Midland  Druggist,  Columbus.  Ohio.  .  .  .  Name  changed  to  the  Inter-State  Druggist. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The   Prest-0-Lite  Co.,   Inc.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind Announces  the  sale  of  the  storage  battery  branch  of  its  business  to  The  Prest- 

0-Lite  Storage  Battery  Corp.,  a  new  company  whose  entire  capital  stock  is 
owned  by  the  Automotive  Battery  Corp.  of  New  York. 

George  Harrison  Phelps,  Inc.,  Detroit  Ad- 
vertising Agency    Has  opened  an  office  at  San  Francisco.     C.  W.  Macfarlane  is  manager. 

The  Marx-Flarsheim  Co.,  New  York Has  opened  an  hotel  and  travel  department  at  565  Fifth  Ave.   Mortimer  Heine- 
man  is  in  charge. 

William  B.  Remington,  Springfield,  Mass..  .Has  been  incorporated  and  its  name  has  been  changed  to  Wm.  B.  Remington, 

Inc. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Name                                            Published  by  Address 
The  Advertising  Manager  .  Progressive  Publish- 
ers     1417  Chapline  St.,  Wheeling, 

W.  Va May  1 


First  Issue    Issuance  Page  Type  Six* 

.Monthly   6%  x  9% 


CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 
Business  Prom 


To 


Name 

The  Henry  P.  Boynton 

Advertising  Agency     Advertising    703  Union  Mortgage  Bldg., 

Cleveland,  Ohio   Engineers   Bank   Bldg.,   Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

McJunkin  Adv.  Co Advertising    5  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  .  .Builders  Bldg.,  Wacker  Drive 

&  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

Hommann  &   Tarcher,  Inc..  .  .  Advertising     25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York 551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Michaels  &   Heath,  Inc Advertising     113  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  Graybar  Bldg.,  420  Lexington 

Ave.,  New  York 
Educational  Advertising  Co., 

Inc Advertising     1133  Broadway,  New  York.  ...  55  West  42d  St.,  New  York 

Dorland  Agency,  Inc Advertising     244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  .  101  Park  Ave.,  New  York 

Picard-Sohn,  Inc Advertising     25  West  45th  St.,  New  York ...  551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Frances  Buente,  Inc Advertising     19  West  44th  St.,  New  York .  .  .  Graybar  Bldg.,  420  Lexington 

Ave.,  New  York 
Butterick  I*ublishing  Co., 

Uptown  Offices    Publishers     Butterick  Bldg.,  Sixth  Ave.  & 

41st  St.,  New  York Graybar  Bldg.,  420  Lexington 

Ave.,  New  York 

Edwards,  Ewing  &  Jones,  Inc.  Advertising     328  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia .  North    American    Bldg.,    Broad 

&  Sansome  Streets,  Philadelphia 
Hughes,  Wolff  &  Co.,  Inc Advertising     133  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.Taylor  Bldg.,  Suite  500,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 
Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Paris   Offices    Publication    56  Rue  du  Faubourg 

Saint  Honore,  Paris  ..3,  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  corner  Rue  de 
I'Echelle,  Paris 
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Cautionl 

Be  Sure  It's  MoUoy  Made 

MoUoy  Made  Covers  are  made 
only  by  the  David  J.  MoUoy  Com- 
pany, in  Chicago.  Only  by  speci- 
fying Molloy  Made  Covers  can  you 
be  sure  of  the  uniformly  high 
quality  which  lias  built  their 
reputation.  It  hos  come  to  our 
notice  that  the  phrase  "Molloy 
Type  Covers"  is  being  used  pro- 
miscuously in  connection  with 
covers  produced  by  other  manu- 
facturers. Look  for  tlie  "Molloy 
Made"   trademark. 


OES  it  start  selling  before  the  book  is  ever  opened?  Does  the 
cover  inspire  enthusiastic  admiration — respect — a  keen  desire 
to  see  whats  inside?  As  the  jeweler  hands  this  International  Silver- 
plate  Catalog  to  his  customers,  its  beautiful  appearance,  the  very  feel 
of  its  cover — richly  embossed — conveys  an  unmistakable  impression 
of  the  exquisite  creations  portrayed  within. 

As  with  silverplate,  so  with  automobiles  or  furniture  or  hardware 
or  hosiery — a  Molloy  Made  Cover  can  be  created  to  add  tremendous 
selhng  power  to  your  catalog,  no  matter  what  you  have  to  sell.  There 
is  scarcely  a  line  of  merchandise  manufactured  which  has  not  tested 
— and  profited  by — the  sales  value  of  Molloy  Made  Covers. 

Our  full  co-operation  awaits  you  when  next  you  plan  a  book, 
whether  it  be  a  catalog,  sales  manual,  advertising  portfolio,  or  market 
survey.     Write  to  us  for  samples  and  suggestions. 

Commercial  Covers  for  Every  Purpose 
THE     DAVID     J.     MOLLOY     COMPANY 


2863  N.  Western  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Sales  Offices  in 
Principal  Cities 


WOLLOY    MADE 
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MILWAUKEE— First  City  in  Diversity  of  Industry! 


They  Have  Jobs  and 
Money  Too — in  Milwaukee  I 


MILWAUKEE  is  working  overtime! 
Vast  mills  and  factories — pushed  to 
capacity — are  earning  the  highest  incomes 
for  workers  in  the  post-war  history  of  this 
great  industrial  center. 

Steady  Work  — 
Greater  Buying  Power 

As  first  city  in  America  in  diversity  of  in- 
dustries, prosperous  Milwaukee  consistently 
provides  a  higher  than  average  income  for 
labor.  But  under  the  present  peak  produc- 
tion the  municipal  employment  office  re- 
ports a  demand  for  skilled  labor  far  in 
excess  of  the  supply — especially  in  the  metal 
trades  which  alone  produce  more  than 
^350,000,000    worth    of   goods    annually. 

The    high    average    individual    wage    of 


^1,551,  recorded  during  1926,  tends  to  be 
still  further  increased  by  the  growing  de- 
mand for  labor  in  this  rich  and  stable  mar- 
ket. Advertisers  in  all  lines  are  profiting 
by  the  remarkably  high  average  buying 
power  thus  created. 

You  Can  Sell 
Them  at  One  Low  Cost 

You  can  sell  the  prosperous  Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin  market  at  one  low  advertising 
cost.  Only  one  newspaper  is  needed  to 
build  a  maximum  volume  of  business 
economically.  The  Journal  is  the  shopping 
guide  of  more  than  four  out  of  every  five 
Milwaukee  families — representing  the  bulk 
of  the  buying  power  here.  Concentrate  in 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  in  1927! 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

FIRwST       BY       ]MEPwIT 


WISCONSIN— First  State  in  Value  of  Dairy  Productsl 


Advertising 


Drawn    bv    James    rrestuii    for    Pro.-l.T    &■    Clainl.le    Co.:    The    Rlackman    Tu., 
Medal   Winner,   Sixth  Annual    Kxhibition  of  Advertising  Art 


MAY  18,  1927 


15  CENTS  A  COPY 


i**. 


>  L 


Ifi  this  issue: 

Planning  Copy  for  the  Radio  Advertising  Medium"  By  E.H.Felix;  "What 
and-ro-Mouth  Buying  Is  Doing  for  the  jobber"  By  John  Allen  Murphy; 
Studying  Buying 'Habits'"  By  E.  R.  and  P.W.Smith;  Medal  Winners  at 
xth  Annual  Exhibit  of  Art  Directors   Club;   "News  Digest"  on  Page  90 
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AU^Day  Broadcasting — Finer  Programs 
Leadership  in  National  Radio  Advertising 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY 
NEWS  has  taken  over  the  com- 
plete management  of  station  WQJ, 
owned  by  the  Calumet  Baking  Pow- 
der Company,  and  now  operates  this 
station  in  conjunction  with  The  Daily 
News  station  WMAQ,  with  exclusive 
24-hour  rights  to  the  wave  length  447.5 
meters. 

The  operation  of  two  of  America's 
foremost  stations  with  a  unified  all-day 
program  is  welcomed  by  Chicago 
people  and  the  radio  public  generally 
as  another  great  advance  typical  of  the 
five-year  record  of  The  Daily  News  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  radio. 

WMAQ,  the  first  newspaper-owned 
radio  station  in  Chicago,  equipped  now 
with  its  thir<J  sending  apparatus,  has 
earned  a  reputation  for  fine  programs 
that  will  be  richly  enhanced  by  the 
added  facilities  of  station  WQJ.  The 
two  stations  are  members  of  the  chain 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. The  program  scheduled  through- 
out will  be  one  of  highest  quality  and 
interest. 

By  advancing  every  interest  of  radio, 
on  the  air  and  in  its  columns,  The 
Daily  News  has  attained  a  popularity 


with  Chicago  fans  reflected  in  its  lead- 
ership six  days  a  week  in  national  radio 
advertising — it  is  the  most  effective 
daily  medium  for  radio  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  reaching  the  Chicago 
public. 


"^  Arrangements  to  participate  in  the 
broadcasting  schedule   of   The  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  may  be  made  by 
IF   addressing  Director,   WMAQ.    The 
1    Chicago     Daily     News,     IS     North 
Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Member  of  The  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


A  dvertising 
Representatives: 


NEW  YORK 
J.   B.   Woodward 
110   E.    42nd   St. 


CHICAUO 

Woodward    &    Kelly 

360      N.     Michiean     Ave. 


DETROIT 
Woodward    &    Kelly 
Fine    Arts    Building 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

C.    Geo.    Krogness 

253   First  National  Bank  BIdg. 


'Average    Daily    Net    Paid    Circulation    for    April,    1927—442,577 


Ar        C.V.C. 
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"rhn(  u  nmit  •  mnnd  pofiuUni>  (nr  fifit'ti  a«Jlpd^  u  u  on<  ef  ttu  most 

pluMi  <iid<*<min«  JwWtfwni  fo>  iht  mU  "  fmn  4n  •melt  m  Cmi  Hot-t^tf-t 

WITH  THE    P^tNAUiANCE   OF  ARTUTIC    HCMti 
'COMIi   THE   VOGUE    FOK  PAPERED   WALli^ 


pAPERED  will,  i«  «ndenuWy  m  k«(>- 
^  ing  with  tothy'sapprccution  of  rvery- 
thing  iftiitK  Bui  ite  they  fi»htorubk  ' 
jw  they  moiern*  Drctdedly'  Notice  how 
often  interior  dccorjtori  u*e  paper  for 
theirinostonEtnil  wall dfccts.  Notice,  too. 
how  often  the  piper  »  Thih»uii  Thu 
i»  jutt  mother  sijpi  of  the  times  »  jigrv 
ihjt  people  jre  tinng  of  the  commonpUce. 

CollecteJ  hy  expcru  here  and  abroiid. 
ThtSiut  papers  ire  dutinguished  by  the 
<'i.;luJivene«  ttut  ippaU  to  people  of 
C<jod  t»«e 

[Vi  you  wint  i  conventiMul  period 
.le»Kn  or  ooe  that  »  dirinftly  modem' 
A  pittem  of  innquil  smartness  or  otK 
uf  impudent  lophuiication^  Whatever 
vour  requirements  yoo  will  find  what  you 
want  in  a  Thibiut  »jmple  hook      Mjny 


fa*cirutinf!  pattemi  are  teu  than  loc  the 
roll.  (If  you  cannot  vuit  OTK  of  our  itote^ 
—more  th»n  ij.ooo  decorator*  and  paper 
hangeri  can  lupply  you  with  ThiKmt 
wallpapcTt  and  draperies  ) 

Drapches  ds  charming  as 
Thibjut  papers 

Select  your  drapery  mjieruU  whrn  vou 
•elect  your  paper  Then  they  will  hjnno- 
mie  in  every  detail — colormg,  luttern, 
and  artistic  feeling  ThiKiut  ilrarvry  ma- 
terult  are  just  at  irrcsitiible  at  Thibaut 
papers  and  just  as  moderately  priced  In 
plain  »hadet.  stnpes.  pattemi,  Hand- 
bloched  linens — temi'glaied  percales^ 
puies — taffetas— ravoni.  And  think  of 
sunfatt  chint:ciailettth.mSi  oothe  yard 


Jluhaut 

Comet  Sti^U  WALL  PAPF.RS  unU  DRAPFRIES 
24  ^-Vest  40th  Street.  Oppn^jtc  Bryjnt  Pjtk 

XYK     •      BRONX      ■      NEWARK      ■      NEW  HAVEN  fVP.T>  >\ 


"Wdll^JWT  can  fiM  HI  inJon  jLnnrf  jrJim         li  <dn  pnluit  ihi  tjtti  <>f  Up«i(»tJ 

I  HAT   ELUJ^IVE    iiUALITY    CALLED  "cHARM" 
•   •    LINOERJ  ABOUT   WALLPAPEPo 


A  DISTINCTIVE  home  n  hy  no  means 
an  indication  of  wealth.  Too  often, 
alas,  expcniive  whinuie*  de.*troy  that 
elusivctfuality  called  "charm."  A  general 
awakening  to  this  truth  1*  witnei^ed  in  the 
renewed  popubnty  of  wallpaper  It  need 
not  be  costly  yet  it  11  imaginative — 
colorful — and  undcnubty  charming 

Have  you  a  stoliJ  suburban  living  room 
that  need*  a  d»ih  t.f  character  a  dreary 
hallway  that  need«  vheenng  a  dull  bed- 
room that  should  he  gay  and  friendly' 
Whate\'er  the  problem,  the  right  Thihaut 
wallpaper  11  the  answer.  Thibaut  papers 
ir>clude  penodmotif  de«igni  from  the  best 
coilectioni  here  and  abroad.  And  modem- 
issd  pjttcfni  with  a  bold  yet  tubtle  beauty 
that  reveals  the  work  of  artists.  Many  of 
the  moat  etch..nting  pattemt  are  lew  than 


IOC  the  roll  (If  you  cannot  visit  one  of  our 
ttofcs— more  than  ij.ooo  dccoratori  and 
paperhangers  can  supply  you  with  Thihaut 
wallpapers  and  draperies.) 

Of  course  you'll  want 
drapertes  too ' 
If  you  are  determined  to  have  iapen.- 
that  will  be  perfect  in  their  letting 
select   them   when  you   buy  your   paper 
Pot.   of  course.  Thibaut  carries  drapery 
materuls  too— ui  a  variety  that  will  doubt 
les!  surprwe  you.    Everything  from  lilmv 
gauges  to  heavy,  heavy  damaslu.    With  a 
colorful  profusion  of  chintjes — uffetas  — 
and  rayons  in  between.    And  a  secorul 
plcasunhle  surprise  i»  the  pnce.  Think  of 
sunfast,  hand  blocked  linens  at  less  than 
$  J  the  yard  ...  or  chintus  at  less  than  $1 ,00. 


"J/ub 


aut 


Comet  Style  WALL  PAPERS  and  DRAPERIES 
14  Wtsl  40th  Street.  Opposite  Bryant  Park 

LVN  mOSH       ■       NtWARK  NtW  HAVEN       ■       BOSTON  tTICA 


FACTS    NEED    NEVER    BE    DULL 

This  agency  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  policy  of  "Facts  first — 
then  Advertising."*  And  it  has  earned  an  unusual  reputation  for 
sound  work. 

Yet  tliis  organization  does  not,  nor  has  it  ever,  confused  "soundness" 
with  "dullness."  It  accepts  the  challenge  that  successful  advertising 
must  compete  in  interest,  not  only  with  other  advertising,  but  with  the 
absorbing  reading  matter  which  fills  our  present-day  publications. 

^  e  shall  he  glad  to  send  interested  executives  several  notable  examples 
of  advertising  that  have  lifted  difficult  subjects  out  of  the  welter  of 
mediocritv. 


'Trade  Mark   Reg. 


Joseph  Richards  Company,  Inc.,  255  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


Richards 


FACTS       FIRST    —    THEN       ADVERTISING 
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The 

Indianapolis 

Radius 

— Indianapolis  and  the  70- 
mile  radius  it  directly  influ- 
ences. 

—2,000,000  population- 
over  92%  native  born  white. 

— annual  purchasing  power 
$750,000,000. 

— high  standards  of  living 
and  buying — Indianapolis, 
the  twenty-first  city  in  U.S., 
is  thirteenth  in  retail  sales. 


One  newspaper  sells  this  rich  market 

TJERE  in  the  compact  area  of  The  Indianapolis  Radius  are  2,000,000  prosperous  people, 
■*■  -^  unified  by  race,  geography,  transportation,  language  and  mutual  interest  .  .  .  Every 
factor  favorable  to  profitable  selling  is  present  here  ! 

Indianapolis  is  the  heart  of  trade  for  The  Indianapolis  Radius.  It  is  the  industrial 
center,  the  financial  center,  the  jobbing  center,  the  shopping  center,  the  news  center. 

And  fortunatelv  for  advertisers,  one  newspaper  dominates  the  territory.  In  daily  circu- 
lation, in  advertising  volume,  in  journalistic  prestige,  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS  is 
the  out-and-out  leader — and  has  been  so  for  years !  The  NEWS  sells  The  Indianapolis 
Radius — no  other  advertising  cost  is  necessary. 

The  Indianapolis  News' 

M^  ^he  Indianapolis  Radius 


New    York  :     DAN    A.    CARROLL 
110   East  42nd   St. 


FRANK  T.  CARROLL,  Advertising  Director 

Chicago  :        J.   E.   LUTZ 

The  Tower  BIdg. 


'■i 
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Everybody's  Business 


By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


Making  Money 


IN  the  windows  of  many 
banks  are  attractive 
sig'ns  extolling  the  vir- 
tues of  compound  interest. 
To  most  people  an  interest 
rate  of  three  or  four  per 
cent,  compounded  every 
month  or  every  quarter,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  low  re- 
turn on  capital  in  this  pres- 
ent day  of  record  prosper- 
ity. Where  we  used  to  talk 
in  thousands,  we  now  speak 
in  millions.  Everything  is 
on  a  grand  .scale  and  our 
ideas  about  earning  and 
saving  have  undergone  a 
radical  change.  The  stories 
of  sudden  fortunes  have  de- 
veloped in  us  a  desire  to 
"go  and  do  likewise." 

An  era  of  prosperity  very 
often  is  like  a  ray  of  the 
sun  that  the  least  shadow 
can  interrupt.  It  is  a  time 
when  the  fires  on  many 
altars  go  out;  when  folks  let 

go  the  bridle;  wnen  a  minimum  of  attention  is  given 
to  the  mending  of  faults;  when  the  curtain  is  drawn 
aside  disclosing  hidden  character.  Truly  it  takes  strong 
legs  to  support  prosperous  days,  for  it  is  so  easy  to 
forget  that  abundance,  whether  it  be  gold  or  knowledge 
or  power,  is  matched  by  its  responsibilities.  In  ac- 
cumulating the  things  that  money  can  buy,  there  is 
always  the  likelihood  of  losing  the  things  that  money 
cannot  buy. 

Money  is  a  universal  agent,  for  it  speaks  every 
tongue  and  is  the  soul  and  sinew  of  world  business.  As 
one  has  said,  "The  best  labor-saving  device  of  all  is 
a  good  fat  bank  account."  But  when  earthly  goods 
rise  as  high  as  our  hearts,  they  begin  to  bury  us  alive. 
When  we  let  ourselves  believe  that  money  can  do 
everything,  we  have  put  ourselves  in  a  position  where 
it  is  easy  to  do  everything  for  money.  When  we  have 
accepted  the  notion  that  four  or  five  per  cent  interest 
is  not  worth  talking  about,  we  have  indicated  clearly 
our  disbelief  in  the  proved  principle  that  it  takes  ten 
times  as  much  wit  to  keep  wealth  as  was  required  to 
accumulate  it  in  the  first  place. 

We  turn  our  eyes  to  the  spectacular  achievements  and 
lose  sight  of  the  thousands  of  failures.  We  forget  that 
the  great  lesson  of  history  is  that  the  profit  on  the 
sum  total  of  the  world's  capital  is  very  small  over  a 
long  span  of  years.  The  combined  wealth  of  all  peo- 
ples now  amounts  to  nearly  a  thousand  billion  dollars. 
Of  this,  gold  represents  only  a  small  part.  In  fact,  all 
the  gold  mined  since  the  commencement  of  history 
would  only  make  a  solid  sphere  .50  feet  in  diameter.  A 
thousand  billion  dollars  in  gold  would  make  a  globe 
170  feet  in  diameter. 

If  the  world's  wealth  4000  years  ago  had  been  one 
dollar  and  this  amount  had  been  compounded  annually 


scription    of    $25,.500,    and 


at  four  per  cent  up  to  the 
Iiresent  time,  the  calculated 
amount  of  money  expressed 
in  gold  would  make  a  sphere 
having  a  diameter  more 
than  a  billion  times  the  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  to  the 
sun.  Over  centuries  of  time 
the  world's  wealth  increases 
at  a  rate  that  approximates 
no  more  than  one-sixth  of 
one  per  cent  annually  on  a 
compounding  basis.  If  a 
Ford  or  Rockefeller  fortune 
could  be  kept  intact  and  in- 
creased at  a  rate  of  four  or 
five  per  cent  interest  for  a 
half  century,  the  resulting 
accumulation  of  money  and 
property  would  be  stu- 
pendous. 

It  is  such  romances  as 
that  of  Mr.  Ford  which  de- 
velop in  many  a  contempt 
for  methods  that  build  suc- 
cess surely,  but  slowly. 
Henry  Ford  headed  the  list 
of  the  13  original  Ford 
stockholders  with  a  sub- 
Miss  R.  V.  Couzcns  came 
last  with  a  subscription  of  only  $100.  Alex  Malconi- 
son,  who  received  S2.5,000  worth  of  stock  for  guarantee- 
ing $7,000  worth  of  bills,  later  sold  out  to  Ford  for 
$175,000.  If  he  had  held  on,  his  shares  would  now^  be 
worth  $250,000,000.  James  Couzens,  who  put  in  $2,400, 
took  out  $39,500,000,  and  Miss  Couzens,  his  sister,  finally 
got  $355,000  for  the  stock  that  cost  her  $100.  John 
Dodge  and  his  brother  Horace  each  put  in  $5,000  and 
took  out  $35,000,000,  while  the  attorneys,  Rackham  and 
Anderson,  got  $17,000,000  for  their  original  stock  that 
cost  $5,000.  Albert  Strelow  sold  his  $5,000  worth  of 
stock  for  $25,000  and  then  lost  this  money  in  a  gold 
mine  in  British  Columbia.  His  original  investment 
would  now  be  worth  $50,000,000. 

Then  there  is  the  fairy-like  tale  of  the  development 
of  the  chain-store  idea  here  in  America.  It  is  an  amaz- 
ing fact  that  if  in  1912  one  had  put  $10,000  into  our 
ten  largest  companies  operating  chain  stores,  placing 
$1,000  in  each  of  the  ten,  this  investment  today 
would  be  worth  $277,000.  In  addition,  the  owner  of 
these  shares  of  stock  in  Woolworth  and  the  nine  other 
companies  would  have  i-eceived  more  than  15  per  cent  a 
year  in  dividends  on  the  money  originally  invested.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  so  many  have  come  to  believe  that 
the  road  to  fortune  is  a  crowded  highway  with  an  easy 
footing  over  all  of  the  steep  places. 

Of  course,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  idea  of 
sitting  tight  and  waiting  for  large  returns  when  an 
investment  has  been  well  placed.  A  friend  of  mine 
who  has  been  quite  successful  in  his  investments  and 
small  speculations  in  the  stock  market  over  a  period 
of  years  told  me  that  his  profit  in  buying  and  selling 
stocks  last  year  was  $2,500  on  $30,000  of  capital  em- 
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Earl  Reeves,  in  an  article  "New  Models  in  Farmers  Seen  in  Our  Smaller 
Cities,"  in  the  magazine,  "Business,"  says:  "Regardless  of  what  is 
your  occupation,  the  vastly  increased  buying  poiver  of  the  farmer  is 
almost  certain  to  put  money  in  your  pocket.  .  .  .  For  the  farm  market 
is  a  hungry  market." 


Two  Halves 


THE  "hungry  farm  market"  is 
composed  of  two  halves.  One 
half  is  the  Farmer  and  the  other 
the  Small  Town  Man. 

The  word  "farmer"  is  merely  a 
label  for  a  man's  occupation.  It  is 
not  a  definition  of  a  man's  charac- 
teristics. 

The  Farmer  is  not  different 
from  the  Small  Town  Man.  In  all 
things,  excepting  occupation,  they 
resemble  each  other.  Every  habit, 
every  preference,  every  ambition 
in  the  Small  Town  Man  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  Farmer.  What 
the  people  on  Main  Street  buy  the 
farmers  on  the  R.F.D.  routes  buy. 

Through  the  Home  Town 
Weekly  Newspaper  you  can  cash 
in  on  this  "hungry  farm  market." 
The  Home  Town  Weekly  News- 
paper is  subscribed  to  and  read  by 


the  Small  Town  Man  and  the 
Farmer  alike.  It  is  the  only  pub- 
lication of  sincere,  intimate  interest 
to  them  both. 

What  is  more,  the  Home  Town 
Weekly  Newspaper  is  the  most  di- 
rect approach  to  the  good-will  and 
support  of  the  local  dealers. 

The  Home  Town  Weekly  News- 
paper directs  your  advertising 
where  you  have  distribution. 
Every  Home  Town  Weekly  News- 
paper reaches  the  right  people 
right  where  they  can  buy  goods 
advertised  in  it. 

The  facts  about  this  "hungry 
market"  are  available  to  you,  if 
you  will  write  us. 

6500  selected  Home  Town 
Weekly  Newspapers — you  can  use 
as  many  as  you  want — are  repre- 
sented by 


m 


wmi 


122  So.  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


225  West  39th  Street 
New  York  City 


68  West  Adami  Avenue 
DETROIT 
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fe|  Daily  MetalTrade 


\      Penton  Organization 
y^    Covers  the  Country 

CLEVELAND,  the  home  of  the  Penton  Publications, 
is  one  of  the  most  strategically  located  cities  in 
the  country  from  the  standpoint  of  contact  with 
American  industry.  But  to  maintain  Penton  ed- 
itorial standards,  this  advantage  is  not  sufficient. 

In  addition,  seven  branch  offices,  each  staffed 
with  from  one  to  four  trained  editors  and  market 
reporters,  are  maintained  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  Washington,  Boston,  Cincinnati  and 
San,  Francisco.  Forty-one  staff  correspondents 
are  located  in  other  centers.  Wherever  you  find 
important  manufacturing  communities  repre- 
senting the  metalworking  industries  of  America 
there  too  you  will  find  skilled  reporters  furnishing 
market  reports,  accurate  quotations  and  up-to- 
date  engineering  information  to  the  thousands 
of  industrial  buyers  who  depend  on  the  Penton 
Publications  for  such  information. 

This  band  of  highly  trained  branch  office  and 
field  representatives  is  directed  by  home  office 
editors  and  managers  who  travel  thousands  of 
miles  a  year  constantly  seeking  to  perfect  the 
editorial  service  which  makes  Penton  Publications 
the  first  choice  of  so  many  industrial  advertisers. 

The  Penton  Publishmg  Cq 

Penton  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Penton  Press — Printers  of  newspapers,  business 

papers,   national   magazines,    books,    catalogs,    etc. 

Member.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Member,  .Associated  Business  Papers. 
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l^he  caissons 

11-5  fi^^  below  ground- 


f  I  HE  "Cathedral  of  Commerce"  thrusts  its 
f  spire  into  the  clouds.  Voyagers  coming  in 
from  the  sea  discern  it  with  delight. 

Far  uptown,  workers  pause  at  windows  to  gaze 
southward;  hurrying  thousands  on  the  Broad- 
way pavement  crane  their  necks  to  look  up 
along  the  clean,  sheer  lines  of  it. 

Only  the  rare,  searching  minds  send  their 
thoughts  below  ground  to  contemplate  with 
equal  amazement  the  base  on  which  the  struc- 
ture rises.  Architecture  is  not  simply  the  art  of 
building  well  and  usefully.  It  must  comprehend 
beauty,  interest,  unity,  mass  and  power. 

But  first,  the  foundation. 

+        ***♦* 
Thus    with    a   magazine.      Thus    with    Good 
Housekeeping. 

The  high  flung  spires  of  Good  Housekeeping 
are  its  stories  by  great  authors,  its  living  illus- 
trations, its  rich  colors,  its  entertainment  and 
inspiration.     Beneath,  in  the  bed-rock,  lies  the 

foundation  of  practical  service. 

Good  Housekeeping  Institute,  which  guards 
your  household  economies — the  Bureau  of 
Foods,  Sanitation  and  Health  —  the  Studio  of 
Interior  Decorations  and  Furnishings  —  the 
Fashion  Service  of  International  Scope — the 
Department  of  Child  Training— the  guaranty 


behind  the  hundreds  of  advertisements  in  the 
magazine — the  countless  ways  in  which  Good 
Housekeeping  has,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
guided  and  made  safer  and  happier  the  Amer- 
ican Home. 

These  departments  are  a  foundation  on  which 
a  circulation  may  tower  to  whatever  heights. 

♦        **♦** 

For  more  than  a  generation,  Good  Housekeep- 
ing has  been  the  pioneer,  the  builder  in  these 
outstanding  spheres  of  woman's  interest.  On 
these  foundations  a  group  of  experts  has  reared, 
and  will  continue  to  rear,  a  magazine  of  pre- 
eminent service  to  the  American  woman. 

Out  of  their  accumulated  experience,  out  of 
their  ideals  for  conducting  the  American  Home 
they  have  perfected  a  service  to  the  American 
woman  that  is  unique. 

The  departments  of  Good  Housekeeping  can 
themselves  be  duplicated.  But  one  essential 
thing  would  still  be  lacking:  The  service  that 
is  born  of  experience,  the  ideals  that  are  Good 
Housekeeping. 

These  are  the  result  of  evolution,  the  product 
of — Time. 

These  are  the  foundations  of  Good  Housekeep- 
ing. 


c4n  Afterword  to  Advertisers 

It  is  a  high  responsibility  for  the  publisher  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Good  Housekeeping  readers.  But  it  is  also 
a  high  privilege  to  meet  that  responsibility—  and  there  ex- 
ists a  rich  opportunity  for  the  advertiser  who  can  share  in 
that  richest  of  all  attributes  which  a  magazine  has  to  lend 
to  the  advertiser:  Entrenched  Good  WUl. 


Good  Housekeeping 


MAY  ISSUE  — 1,555,000  Copies 


324  Pages 


/o 


Reproduced  from  a  newspaper  advertisement 
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CLEAMINCS  ^  corn  AM 


T  is  the  things 
additional  we  like  to 
do  for  you,  not  merely 
the  things  traditional! 


The  GOTHAM 

Photo-Engraving  Co.,  inc. 

229  West  28'.*;  Street,  N.  Y. 

'SeUphons  LONQACRE  3595 


May   IH.  1Q27 
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MUSHtHJtT 


,-«P^UJWII 


A  Great  Metropolitan  Market 
of  1,254,000  Population  Con- 
veniently Divided   into 
8  Natural  Centers 


^e  BOOTH  NEWSPAPER  AREA 

Q/V£  OFAMEPIC/iS  J5  LEADING  MAHKETS 


\w  this  great  metropolitan  market  known  as  "The  Booth 
Newspaper  Area"  are  1,254,000  people  concentrated  in 
8  important  centers. 

The  close  proximity  of  these  eight  centers  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  use  a  small  sales  crew  and  still  obtain  the  benefits 
of  a  great  metropolitan  market. 

In  "The  Booth  Newspaper  Area"  is  concentrated  great 
retail  and  wholesale  interests  as  well  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  activities  of  Michigan. 

The  Booth  Newspapers  with  more  than  260,000  net  paid 
circulation  practically  cover  this  prosperous  market  and 
offer  the  most  economical  way  of  reaching  the  buying 
power  in  Michigan. 


3.699  Grocery    Stores 

660  Drug    Stores 

741  Hardware    Stores 

1,122  Dry    Goods    Stores 

LOCATED    IN 
The  Booth  Newspaper  Area 

IVrite  any  Booth  newspaper  for 
a  copy  of 

"The  Michigan  Market" 


Grand  Rapids  hess       Saginaw  News  Courier       Jackson  Gbzen  Patriot         Muskegon  Chronicle 
Hint  Daily  Journal       Kalamaioo  Gazette        BayGtyTimesTritune        Ann  Irbor  Times  News 


I.  A.  KLEIN,  Eastern   Representative, 
50  East  42nd  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  BOOTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 


J.    E.   LUTZ,    Westent    Representative 
6  North  Michigan   Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


-^^''^^iBHP 
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'^^^^^^.J'}:I^^£i^^E^l}^Jh^J'^^!!^^^  Printer 

Norman  T.  A.  Munder  8C  Co.,  Baltimore 


The  American  T^rinter  has  a  part  in  the  office  of  the  famous 
Sunder  Printing  Shop  at  Baltimore 

Says  Norman  T.  A.  Munder: 

'THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER  is  a  welcome  visitor  in  our  office,  and,  more, 
it  is  a  permanent  guest  constantly  looked  to  for  inspiration  and  helps  of  all  kinds. 
There  is  not  a  more  uplifting  trade  journal  in  existence.  One  who  fails  to  read 
it  is  seriously  slighting  himself.  Not  only  does  it  have  a  part  in  our  office,  but  it' 
is  taken  home  and  thoroughly  digested  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  a  remarkable 
publication." 


Advertisers  should  arrange  now  to  take  advantage  of  the  September  Printing  Exposition  and  Craftsmen 
Number  of  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER,  to  announce  new  models,  devices  and  papers.  Every  sub- 
scription on  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER  list  counts  big  in  its  value  to  advertisers.  Much  of  the  circu- 
lation is  printshop  circulation  and  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER  is  read  by  those  who  buy  machinery, 
paper,  devices  and  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

The  American  Printer,  Inc.  cfe'  9  East  Thirty-Eighth  Street,  New  York 


CHICAGO:   Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

Telephone    Wabash    4000 


CLEVELAND:  405  Swetland  Bldg. 

Telephone    Superior    181  7 
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Reader  Interest  and  Buying  Power 

^''■^  NOT  only  read  the  advertisements 
carefully,  but  I  have  derived  consider- 
able benefit  by  studying  them.  I  not  only 
have  become  acquainted  w^ith  new  inven- 
tions and  appliances  that  would  not  other- 
wise come  to  my  knowledge,  but  I  have 
bought  quite  a  number  of  such  items  for 
installation  in  our  plant,  with  great  benefit 
to  us." 

This  from  the  chief  engineer  of  a  large 
New  York  hotel — typifying  the  war  in 
which  POWER  readers  use  POIVER 
as  a  Business  Tool. 


A.B.C. 


If   vou   are   seeking   to   cultivate  the   Buying   Power   in   the   power   field,   let   us   show   vou  how 
POWER  can  help  you — to  analyze  the   market — to   reach  the  influential   men  in   that   market. 

POWER 

A  McGrmv-Hill  Publication 
Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street,  ISew  York 


A.B.P. 
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Out  of  Boston's  total 

trading  territory 

this  12-mile  area  contains 

74%  of  all  department  store 

package  deliveries 
61%  of  all  (jrocery  stores 
60%  of  all  hardware  stores 
57%  of  all  drut;  stores 
57%  of  all  dry  goods  stores 
55%  of  all  furniture  stores 
46%  of  all  auto  dealers  and 
•garages 


\ 


/ 


Tighten  your  Crip 

on  the  Boston  Market  •  • 


SUCCESSFUL  SELLING  in 
New  England  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  degree  of  concentration  in 
the  Boston  Key  Market.  But  first 
you  must  define  that  key  market. 

If  your  New  England  sales  vol- 
ume is  not  showing  a  normal  growth 
— if  competition  is  beginning  to  cut 
into  the  records  of  previous  years — 
look  at  these  startling  facts. 

*  In  the  area  around  Boston — 12 
miles  out  from  City  Hall— the  Bos- 
ton department  stores  make  74  per 
cent  of  all  their  package  deliveries. 
And  the  Clearing  House  Parcel  De- 
livery, employed  by  all  stores,  con- 
fines all  its  deliveries  to  this  area. 
Here  is  a  clearly  defined  market! 

In  this  12-mile  area  live  1,567,000 
people  having  a  per  capita  wealth  of 
$2000,  the  greatest  concentration  of 
people  in  New  England.  Here  also 
is  the  greatest  concentration  of  gro- 
cery  stores,  hardware  stores,  drug 


stores,  dry  goods   stores,    furniture 
stores,  auto  dealers  and  garages. 

This  is  the  real  Boston  market, 
concentrated  within  12  miles  of  City 
Hall.  Here  is  where  you  should 
exert  the  greatest  pressure  in  sales 
and  advertising. 

The  Glohe  concentrates 
in  this  Area 

NOW  let  us  see  how  the  Globe  covers 
this  Key  Market.  In  this  12-mile 
area  the  Globe  has  the  largest  Sunday 
circulation  of  any  Boston  newspaper. 
And  here  its  daily  circulation  exceeds 
that  of  Sunday.  Uniform  seven-day  con- 
centration! 

Boston's  department  stores  recognize 
the  Globe's  dominating  position  in  this 
market.  The  Sunday  Globe  carries  as 
much  department  store  advertising  as 
the  other  three  Boston  Sunday  news- 
papers combined.  And  in  the  daily  Globe 
the  department  stores  use  more  space 
than  in  any  other  daily  paper. 


What  are  the  reasons  for  this  Globe 
leadership?  First— the  Globe's  complete 
market  coverage.  Second — the  Globe  ap- 
peals to  all  classes  of  Boston  people. 
Its  readers  represent  a  complete  cross- 
section  of  the  population,  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  or  political  affiliation. 

The  Globe  appeals  strongly  to  men 
because  it  is  free  from  bias  or  favoritism 
in  general  news,  editorials  or  sports.  And 
its  Household  Department  makes  the 
Globe  the  daily  counsellor  and  guide  of 
New  England  women. 

To  put  your  advertising  message  before 
the  people  who  make  up  Boston's  Key 
Market  you  must  use  the  Globe  first. 


The  Boston  Globe 

The  Qlobe  sells  Boston-: 

Audited  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  Year  ending  March  31,  1926— Daily  278.988 

iL 


OUR  BOOKLET,  "The  In- 
dividual Home  —  the 
best  market  for  any  ad- 
vertiser".—  will  give  you  a 
new  viewpoint  on  the  Bos- 
ton Market.  Write  for  -ton 
your  business  letterhead. 


Sunday  325.324 
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12  Points  of  Distinction  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly 


CIRCULATION, 
MAY,  1927,  ISSUE 

OVER  180,000 


RATES  BASED  ON  110,000 
(ABC)  REBATE  BACKED 
CtUARANTEED 

Buy  on  a  Rising  Tide! 


EDITORIAL  DOMINANCE! 

RIPLEY  CALKINS 

MARSHALL  SMITH 

An  open  letter  to  Governor  Alfred  Smith  of  New  York 
bv  Charles  C.  Marshall,  prominent  New  York  Attor- 
ney, published  in  The  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for 
April,  1927— 

And  Governor  Smith's  reply  appearing  in  the  May 
number  become  the  subject  of  immediate  national  dis- 
cussion— the  greatest  feature  in  rnasiazine  history. 
Such  is  the  perception  of  The  Atlantic's  editorial  policy 
in  determining  subjects  of  nation  wide  and  international 
interest. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  readers  of  these  articles  are 
also  readers  of  The  Atlantic's  impressive  advertising 
pages. 


THE   ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 


8  Arlington  Street 


A  Quality  Group  Magazine 


Boston,  Mass. 
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Everybody's  Business  5 

Floyd  W.  Parsons 

Planning  Copy  for  the  Radio  Advertising  Medium       19 
EoGAR  H.  Felix 

How  Good  Advertising  May  Be  Written  20 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 

Can  Engineering  Principles  Be  Applied  to  Adver- 
tising? 21 
C.  F.  Kettering 

Yours  of  the  Umph.  Inst.  Received  22 

Marshall  B.  Cutler 

What  Hand-to-Mouth  Buying  Is  Doing  for  the  Jobber    23 
John  Allen  Murphy 

Art  Directors'  Club  Holds  Sixth  Annual  Exhibit  24 

Studying  Buying  "Habits"  to  Control  Marketing  26 

Everett  R.  and  Philip  W.  Smith 

What  Shall  the  "Foreign  Corporation"  Do?  27 

H.  A.  Haring 

The  Economics  of  Consumer  Advertising  28 
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''PHE  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition 
•*■  of  Advertising  Art  opened  at 
the  Art  Center,  New  York,  on 
May  4  and  will  continue  there  un- 
til May  :U.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  specimens  have  been 
accepted  and  placed  on  view.  Win- 
ners of  medals  and  honorable  men- 
tion in  the  various  classes  were 
announced  on  May  3  by  jury  of 
award.  Owing  to  space  limita- 
tions, we  are  able  to  reproduce  in 
this  issue  only  the  medal  winners. 
Six  of  these  will  be  found  on 
pages  24-25,  the  seventh  is  repro- 
duced on  the  front  cover,  and  the 
eighth  appears  above.  A  detailed 
tabulation  of  all  awards  will  be 
found  on  page  76. 
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As  you  turn  the  pages 

of  the  May  number 

As  you  turn  the  leaves  of  the  new  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  there  are  certain  pages 
which  present  fairly  typical  examples  of 
the  work  done  by  this  company  for  its 
clients.  These  pages  are  indexed  as  follows: 

Page    59  Nujol 

Page  102  Borden's  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk 
(for  infant  feeding) 

Page  107  Twenty  Mule  Team  Borax 

Page  112  Borden's  Evaporated  Milk 

Page  123  Hawaiian  Crushed  and  Sliced 

Pineapple 
Page  127  Del  Monte  Canned  Fruits 
Page  166  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 
Page  241  Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter 
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Planning  Copy  for  the  Radio 
Advertising  Medium 

By  Edgar  H.  Felix 


i  /TAGAZINE  advertisements  of  colossal  crudeness  will  be  apparent  vantage 
^1  twenty  years  ago  never  fail  only  after  much  progress  has  been  tunity. 
.TAto  cause  a  hearty  laugh:  their  made  in  discovering  how  to  take  ad-  estimate 
tone  Age  illustrations, 
le  glaring  typography 
1  six-point  bold  face ; 
leir  copy  style,  as  dig- 
ified  as  a  tabloid  murder 
.ory  concentrated  in  five 
undred  words  to  a  quar- 
'.r  column,  reminds  u? 
T  the  days  when  the  in- 
int,  advertising,  was  an 
nnecessary  luxury,  in- 
ijlged  in  only  by  a  few 
,)endthrift  concerns.  Out 
I  such  inept  beginnings 
lie  fine  art  of  advertising 
las  risen  to  complete 
jignity  and  recognized 
)wer. 

i  Today  we  have  another 
any  newcomer,  radio 
.•oadcasting,  reaching  out 
'esumptuously  for  the 
Ivertiser's  attention  and 
ipropriation.  The  fine 
"t  of  utilizing  the  radio 
,  at  present,  no  more 
Ivanced  than  was  the 
"t  of  preparing  advertis- 
g  copy  some  twenty 
sars  ago.  Two  decades 
om  now  we  will  laugh 

recollections  of  the  dis- 
inted,   formal   and   per- 

nctory  commercial  radio 
•ograms  of  today.   Their 


©  Herbert   Photos 

THE  fitting  of  a  broadcast  program  to  the  character 
of  an  advertiser  or  of  his  product  is  sometimes  a 
comparatively  easy  process.  But  it  is  one  too  seldom 
adhered  to  intelligently.  A  product  such  as  an 
expensive  motor  car  has  a  relatively  limited  market 
and  may  be  advertised  best  bj'  directing  the  appeal 
to  a  discriminating  class  by  a  selected  feature 
such  as  a  high  grade  string  orchestra.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  jazz  attraction  of  widely  diffused 
popidarity  may  be  used  more  successfully  in  the 
case    of   a    low   priced    product    of   universal   appeal 


of  the  microphone's  oppor- 
And  those  who  attempt  to 
the  ultimate  value  and 
effectiveness  of  broadcast- 
ing in  sales  promotion 
upon  the  basis  of  its 
present  status  are  doomed 
to  many  revisions  of 
their  opinions.  Commer- 
cial broadcasting  has 
hardly  commenced  and  it 
has  a  long  way  to  go  be- 
fore it  will  be  half 
started. 

Already  thousands  of 
concerns  are  spending 
money  on  commercial 
broadcasting,  a  handful 
of  them  with  remarkably 
satisfying  results.  Even 
so,  to  declare  today  that 
radio  broadcasting  is  es- 
sential to  any  complete 
.selling  plan  ia  to  make  a 
statement  no  less  radical 
than  was  John  Wana- 
maker's  now  famous  plati- 
tude of  twenty  years  ago- 
that  no  merchandising 
enterprise  can  succeed 
without  extensive  adver- 
tising. 

Believe  it  or  not,  broad- 
casting will  appear  in  the 
budget  of  every  national 
advertiser  of  consequence 
within  five  years,  but  it 
will   not   be   broadcasting 
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as  we  know  it  today ;  it  will  then  be 
a  fine  art,  pleasing  and  winning  a  re- 
ceptive public,  its  course  directed  by 
conservative  and  practiced  leaders, 
some  of  them  the  very  enthusiasts 
who  are  trying  to  sell  the  hocus  po- 
cus  commercial  broadcasting  of  today. 
Even  now,  I  see  some  very  capable 
advertising  managers  scoffing !  "No, 
young  man,"  said  one  typical 
grandee  of  the  advertising  appro- 
priation to  a  station  solicitor  re- 
cently; "this  firm  will  never  go  into 
the  business  of  radio  showmanship. 
We  were  advertising  before  you 
were  born  and  we  have  seen  a  lot  of 
wild  selling  schemes  die  a  natural 
death  since  that  time.  Commercial- 
ized radio  clowning  and  microphone 
ballyhooing  will  be  a  dead  issue 
within  two  years."  And,  as  he  said 
these  words,  he  laid  aside  a  piece  of 
art  work  for  use  in  a  magazine  with 
a  circulation  of  millions,  a  sample 
of  eye  showTnanship  far  more  radi- 
cal than  some  of  the  successful  radio 


programs    that   he    characterized    as 
samples  of  ear  showmanship. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  showmanship; 
both  advertising  and  radio.  For  a 
show  to  be  staged  successfully,  it 
must  be  held  where  prospects  are 
likely  to  see  it.  With  advertising 
the  problem  is  one  of  selecting  the 
right  printed  mediums  and,  in  the 
case  of  radio,  the  right  broadcasting 
stations.  To  perform  a  real  service, 
a  show  must  influence  its  audience 
with  a  definite  and  desirab'e  pur- 
pose; that  of  radio  is  the  building  of 
prestige,  goodwill  and  name  famil- 
iarity, and  of  advertising,  "getting 
over"  the  precise  story  of  the  price, 
material,  quality  and  standard  of  the 
product. 

EVEN  assuming  a  product  suit- 
able for  an  advantageous  use  of 
the  broadcasting  medium  and  the 
presentation  of  a  program  through 
stations  which  actually  have  a  sub- 
stantial   radio    audience     (both     of 


these  subjects  have  been  discussed 
previous'y  in  this  magazine),  suc- 
cessful use  of  the  medium  is  by  no 
means  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
radio  performance  must,  in  addition, 
please  the  listener  or  it  accomplishes 
no  goodwill  purpose.  But,  it  must 
do  more  than  merely  please. 

The  successful  commercial  broad- 
casting program  must  direct  favor- 
able attention  to  the  sponsor  or  his 
product  among  the  class  of  persons 
who  buy  or  ought  to  buy  his  product. 

This  definition  points  to  three  fac- 
tors: (1)  the  program  itself  must 
win  favorable  attention;  (2)  that 
attention  must  be  directed  to  the 
sponsor  of  the  feature  or  his  prod- 
uct; and  (3)  it  must  be  won  among- 
his  potential  buying  class. 

Failure  to  attain  any  one  of  these 
objectives  makes  commercial  broad- 
casting unsuccessful.  For  example, 
a  feature  winning  favorable  atten- 
tion and  directing  it  successfully  to 
[continued  on  page  401 


How  Good  Advertising  May 

Be  Written 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


THE  best  advertising  is  often  produced  un- 
consciously by  writers  who  are  not  compos- 
ing advertisements.  When  Bruce  Barton 
was  editing  Every  Week,  and  writing  editorials 
on  whatever  subjects  seemed  interesting,  he  pro- 
duced some  well-nigh  perfect  advertisements.  One 
was  entitled  "On  lying  on  my  back  looking  at  a 
seed  catalogue."  that  contained  more  urge  to  dig 
up  the  earth  and  plant  something  than  all  the 
words  of  Peter  Henderson  and  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
combined.  Another  was  "Canned  Music,"  which 
no  Edison,  Victor  or  Vocalion  advertisement  has 
yet  equalled. 

The  reason  why  this  stuflf  was  good  advertising 
is  simple.  It  was  not  written  for  advertising.  It 
was  written  solely  to  interest  the  reader,  without 
any  need  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  advertiser. 
Until  we  can  write  our  copy  in  that  spirit  and 
that  mood,  we  are  going  to  produce  a  lot  more 
dull,  inert  advertising. 

Something  of  the  sort  is  happening  in  The  New 
Yorker.  Among  the  entertaining  departments  is 
a  weekly  review  of  the  new  apartments  being  put 
up  with  such  industrious  rapidity.  It  is  a  real 
review,  sparing  nothing  of  praise  or  blame, 
sprightly,  informed,  entertaining  and  discriminat- 


ing. It  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  read  for  its  own 
sake,  not  a  lot  of  dreary  drivel  that  you  must 
wade  through  if  you  are  ever  going  to  find  that 
apartment  you  want. 

Isn't  there  any  research  bureau  which  can  check 
up  on  this  stuff,  and  let  us  know  how  many  apart- 
ments have  been  sold  or  rented  because  of  this 
New  Yorker  stuff?  For  it  is  advertising,  if  there 
ever  was  any.  Isn't  it  strange  that  our  EUimans 
do  not  seize  upon  it  and  use  it,  when  it  so  much 
better  than  what  they  do  use?  And  use  it  un- 
edited. Its  strength  lies  in  its  damaging  admis- 
sions. How  much  savor  is  added  to  an  advertise- 
ment that  admits  one  little  human  fault !  How 
dull,  how  boring,  is  the  story  of  immaculate  per- 
fection that  fills  our  advertising  pages !  How 
stupid  of  theatrical  producers  and  publishers  when 
they  reprint  the  critics  to  eliminate  the  adverse 
comments ! 

I  am  waiting  for  some  realtor  (abominable 
word,  but  they  would  have  it)  to  recognize  the 
value  of  this  new  kind  of  real  estate  copy.  But 
even  more  I  am  waiting  for  the  advertiser  who 
will  say  to  his  copy  writer,  "Forget  me.  Just 
make  this  thing  interesting  to  the  buyers  and 
prospective  buyers  of  my  product." 
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Can  Engineering  Principles  Be 
Applied  to  Advertising? 

By  C.  F.  Kettering 

President  General  Motors;  Reseanli  Corporation 


RESEARCH  work  is  always  con- 
L-erned  with  past  experience  or 
new  facts,  and  in  proportion  as 
it  is  confined  to  past  experience 
alone  its  progress  is  slow  and  doubt- 
ful. Advertisin^r  appears  to  be  in 
need  of  new  facts.  Too  much  re- 
liance is  being  placed  on  past  expe- 
rience. The  measuring  instruments 
of  advertising  have  not  as  yet  been 
perfected.  It  always  takes  four  years 
to  sell  a  new  idea  to  the  public.  All 
during  that  time  the  public  mind  is 
most  concerned  with  the  negative 
aspects  of  a  new  idea.  After  four 
years  they  will  begin  to  accept  the 
positive  aspects.  People  are  afraid 
of  new  ideas. 

Take  Duco  finish  for  automobiles 
as  an  example  of  the  successful 
search  for  new  ideas  and  the  appli- 
cation of  them.  When  it  was  ob- 
served that  a  large  volume  of  auto- 
mobile production  was  running  to 
closed  cars,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  time  taken  to  finish  them  by  or- 
dinary painting  methods  was  too 
long.  A  conference  of  experts  was 
called  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to 
finish  Cadillac  cars  in  less  than 
thirty-four  days.  The  experts  finally 
agreed  that  it  could  possibly  be  re- 
duced by  one  or  two  days.  I  de- 
clared that  one  hour  ought  to  be 
long  enough  to  finish  any  automo- 
bile. The  experts  replied  that  na- 
ture herself  had  fixed  the  length  of 
time  required  for  the  ingredients  of 
paint  to  dry,  and  that  the  time  in- 
volved was  a  natural  physical  fact 
which  could  not  be  altered. 

Some  time  later  I  happened  to 
notice  some  small  enameled  articles 
in  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop  window. 
The  finish  attracted  my  attention. 
I  followed  it  up  but  was  told  that 
this  could  not  possibly  be  used  for 
finishing  automobile  bodies  because, 
"It  dries  too  damned  fast."  Never- 
■  theless.  that  was  the  article  which 
;  now  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
apply  five  coats  of  paint  to  an  auto- 

TranscripUon  of  portions  of  an  adtlresis 
j  oetore  the  Semi-Annual  Convention  of  the 
I      association  of  National  .A.clverti.sers,  Detroit. 


mobile  body  in  but  one  hour's  time. 
In  my  opinion  the  advei'tising  men 
must  do  some  of  that  kind  of  re- 
search work.  They  must  not  be  too 
inclined  to  accept  as  established  acts 
of  nature  anything  which  prevents 
them  from  reducing  the  present  60 
per  cent  cost  of  distributing  mer- 
chandise. In  my  opinion  an  adver- 
tisement is  nothing  more  than  a 
letter  to  the  public,  and  it  must  be 
written  in  language  that  the  reader 
understands.  As  I  see  it  now,  nearly 
every  advertisement  that  is  produced 
is  180  degrees  misunderstood  be- 
cause the  advertising  writer  has  not 
used  language  which  is  explicit'y 
familiar  to  the  readers  whom  he  is 
addressing. 

LINGO  and  trade  words  have  no 
J  business  in  advertising.  To  prove 
that  an  immense  amount  of  adver- 
tising has  little  effect,  I  should  like 
to  cite  an  investigation  made  at  a 
large  manufacturing  plant  only  four 
years  ago  which  showed  that  less 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  employees 
ever  used  tooth  brushes.  Obviously, 
they  had  not  been  impressed  by  the 
large    amount    of    tooth    brush    and 


tooth  paste  advertising  which  all  of 
them  must  have  seen  repeatedly.  A 
similar  investigation  revealed  that 
only  27  per  cent  of  a  certain  popu- 
lation or  group  had  bath  tubs. 

The  trouble  with  the  bath  tub  ad- 
vertising is  that  it  doesn't  get  low 
enough ;  nothing  that  is  written  is 
understood  by  the  man  or  woman 
who  never  was  inside  a  bath  tub. 
Don't  get  too  finessed.  I  believe 
that  ideas  are  much  more  important 
than  lingo,  and  it  is  better  to  leave 
good  white  spaces  blank  than  it  is 
to  fill  them  uj)  with  a  lot  of  literary 
stuff,  no  matter  how  good  it  may 
sound  to  the  literary  ear. 

There  are  four  classes  of  people 
to  whom  you  are  addressing  your 
advertisements : 

1.  Those  who  already  own  your 
product.  Some  of  them  are  dissatis- 
fied. It  is  better  to  make  a  dissatis- 
fied man  more  dissatisfied  so  that 
he  will  come  out  in  the  open  and 
yell  than  it  is  to  leave  him  as  a 
sullen  unknown  influeni-e  working 
against  you.  So  far  as  the  satisfied 
customer  is  concerned,  try  to  make 
him  more  satisfied. 

2.  Those  who  do  not  own  your 
product,  but  who  are  capable  of 
using  it.  Those  are  the  ones  that 
you  appear  to  have  in  mind  all  the 
time.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  make 
them  want  it. 

3.  Your  competitor.  He  is  able  to 
read  between  the  lines.  We  ai-e 
often  ab"e  to  tell  three  months  ahead 
of  time  when  our  competitors  are 
going  to  come  out  with  a  new  model 
just  by  the  way  they  word  their  ad- 
vertisements. Keep  your  competitor 
in  mind  and  don't  give  away  your 
undisclosed  decisions  to  him  by 
means  of  your  advertising. 

4.  The  people  who  make  your 
product.  Every  advertisement 
should  be  posted  on  the  bulletin 
which  will  be  seen  by  everyone  who 
has  anything  to  do  with  making  it. 
If  the  advertising  is  soundly  pre- 
pared and  written,  it  will  cause  them 
to  want  to  make  the  product  better 
and  better. 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE   58] 
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Yours  of  the  Umph.  Inst.  Received 

How  We  Handle  Dealer  Correspondence  and 
Follow  Up  Inquiries 

By  Marshall  B,  Cutler 

Advertising  Manager.  J.   P.  Smith  Shoe  Company,  Chicago 


430 


I  AM  assuming,  first,  that 
all  advertisers  who 
work  by,  for  and  at  the 
dealer,  have  as  much 
necessary  correspondence 
to   handle   as   we   have. 

Dealers  may  write  you 
to  get  them  the  moon ;  they 
may  ask  for  a  mother  goose 
jingle  or  a  special  adver- 
tising allowance  to  buy 
space  in  the  official  dance 
program  of  the  Local 
League  of  Business  Men; 
but  whatever  they  write 
about — or  regardless  of 
how  often  they  do  write — 
it's  up  to  the  advertising 
manager  or  one  of  his  as- 
sistants to  reply.  In  fact, 
it's  really  a  duty  to  en- 
courage dealer-customers 
to  pen  prosy  epistles  about 
their  problems  (real  or 
imagined)  ;  their  local  ad- 
vertising (or  lack  of  it)  ; 
their  anniversaries,  anxie- 
ties, or  oyster  suppers. 

When  your  dealers  will 
sit  down  and  write  you 
frequent  letters  about  this, 
that,  and  nothing  at  all. 
you  can  wager  your  last 
yen  that  they're  for  you — 
friends  you  can  clap  on  the 
back  without  getting  that 
halitosis  look.  And  to  put 
your  dealers  in  the  friend-class  is 
what  you  want. 

The  other  day  I  read  a  report  from 
the  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers giving  the  size  of  various  ad- 
vertising departments  in  relation  to 
the  size  of  the  advertiser's  approin-i- 
ation.  The  facts  astounded  me;  the 
administration  cost  figures  even 
more.  Our  annual  appropriation  is 
not  $12,444,382.14;  but  it's  large 
enough  to  fit  a  six-figure  suit- 
man's  size.  And  strange  as  it  may 
seem  (directors  please  skip  the  bal- 
ance of  this  sentence)  we  are  not 
even  seven — but  four!  We  all  work 
hard,  but  despite  that,  we  find  an 
occasional  afternoon  for  golf. 


J.  P.  Smith  Advertising  Department 

INQUIRY  NOTIFICATION 

for  Mr.  Ti>  "n.  Hflam 


3/31/27 


Valuable  accounts  can  be  developed  from  a  friendly,  systematic  follow-up 

of  all  iii'e  inquiries.     Ybu  can  do  your  pan  with  personal  solicitation ;  we 

can  do  ours  with  letters  and  literature  to  prospects. 

WE  BAVE  RECEIVED  AN  INQUIRY  FROM 

Namp      Mr.    John   Biim3 , 


Address  Niagara.   V/la . 


On  our  HARDSOLE  Shbes  D     DR.  REED  Shoes  ®      WOMENS  Shoes  D 

The  prospect  writes  us  as  follows ;  "Please   send  US    youp   latest 
Dr.   A.    Reed   Cushion  Sole  Shoe   and  Oxford 


catalogue." 


Bradstieet  rafing        ^Hlf^* 


Date  of  Letter       Ma: 

Other Nlagflrft Dealers  now  on  our  lists  are  : 

Dealer    Carey's   Shoe  Store List  S.S.S. 


Regular 


TEAR    OFF    HEne  —  KEEP    UPPER    PART    FOR    REFERENCE 

FILL  OUT  STUB- RETURN  TO  ADVERTISING   DEPARTMENT 


P\eaae  check  ihia  Inquiry 
Notificatioa  Srub  and  re- 
lum  It  to  cb«  Advotisuig 
Oepamueni  n  odcc  If 
(he  prospect  i9  to  be  added 
to  our  nuiliDg  list,  follow- 
up  persoiully  as  soon  39 
possible  Lei'a  work  to* 
gethu  on  all  inquines  aad 
put  a  buDch  ol  new  cus- 
toms OD  the  books. 


Shall  we  add  this  prospect  to  our  mailing  list  lAAjL 


Shall  we  remove  any  of  the  other  Dealers  listed  al 

[II  "Yn"  Sutr  Drilei  m  D«)en  lo  br  nmov 


^Jio 


Will  you  follow-up  this  inquiry  penonally  ? 


430 


signed 


How  do  we  do  it?  There's  only 
one  way  we  can  do  it  and  do  it  right 
— and  that  is  to  have  a  system  that 
gives  two  hour  results  with  one  hour 
efTort. 

I  gained  my  shoe  selling  experi- 
ence in  a  large  retail  shoe  store 
whose  system  of  doing  business  was 
so  perfect  that  it  cost  the  firm  thou- 
sands of  extra  dollars  and  hours 
every  year  to  maintain  it.  Ours  is 
not  like  that.  But  it's  thorough 
enough  to  cover  every  detail  of  our 
work  in  a  time  saving  way,  and  the 
fact  that  we  are  conducting  our  de- 
partment eflBciently,  economically 
and  progressively — that  we  are 
spending  a  fair-sized  appropriation 


to  advantage — that  we  are 
in  constant  contact  with 
4480  regular  dealers  and 
5016  prospective  dealers — ■ 
seems  to  prove  that  we  are 
correctly  systematized 
without  suffering  fi-om 
over-systematization. 

That  part  of  our  system 
which  I'd  like  to  de- 
scribe here  has  to  do  with 
the  prompt,  facile  handling 
of  department  correspond- 
ence; hence  the  seemingly 
irrelevant  introduction  to 
this  article. 

As  I  said  before,  it's  a 
feather  in  your  cap  when 
your  dealers  start  writing' 
you  about  every  subject' 
under  the  sun.  When  they 
begin  to  look  to  you  and 
your  department  for  ad-. 
vice  and  assistance  on 
things  unrelated — as  well 
as  related — to  the  sale  of 
your  merchandise,  then, 
and  not  until  then,  can  you 
class  yourself  the  Angakok 
of  the  tribe. 

Dealers      and      childrer 
have  certain  characteristics 
in  common.     For  example 
a  master-seer  can't  answei 
many    of    their    questions 
and  you  can't  satisfy  eithei 
dealers  or  children  with  ; 
reply   that    doesn't    ring    true.      T( 
create    and    hold    the   confidence   o 
your    dealer    interrogator     (if    yoi 
want    his    confidence)     require 
thought,       personal       effort,       tad 
patience,  originality,  and  what  hav 
you.      I    like    to    write    letters,   an 
every  dealer  who  asks  me  a  questio 
or  makes  a   request  gets   a  promp 
reply  from  me,  a  reply  as  pei'som 
as  I  can  make  it. 

No  form  letter  system  can  be  sue 
cessful  if  you  try  to  adapt  it  to  cor 
ditions  for  which  it  is  unfitted.  Bi 
a  complete  form  letter  system  ca 
and  does  give  you  the  necessar 
time  to  answer  personal  corresponc 
ence  in  a  warm-hearted,  interestei 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE  5( 
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What  Hand-to-Mouth  Buying 
Is  Doing  for  the  Jobber 

Except  ill  Fashion  Lines,  Jobber  Is  in  Stronger 
Position  Than  Ever 

By  John  Allen  Murphy 


EVER  since  the 
old  Claflin 
Company  re- 
tiied  from  the  whole- 
sale dry  goods  busi- 
ness a  few  weeks  ago, 
there  has  been  much 
talk  about  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  develop- 
ment. At  one  time 
Claflin's  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  best 
known  jobbing  houses 
in  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  in  um- 
brage in  recent  years. 
Just  the  same,  it  was, 
at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment, still  enough  of 
a  factor  in  the  dry 
goods  trade  to  cause 
speculation  as  to  why 
it  went  out  of  busi- 
ness. And  Claflin's  is 
not  the  only  whole- 
sale dry  goods  house 
that  has  recently  ;^==^=^^= 
been  obliged  to  retire. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been 
proportionately  more  retirements 
and  consolidations  in  the  dry  goods 
field  than  in  other  lines;  but  not- 
withstanding, jobbers  in  other  fields 
have  been  having  their  difficulties 
also. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this 
tendency?  Does  it  mean  that  the 
jobber  is  on  a  toboggan?  Not  at  all. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fashion  influence, 
the  jobber  would  be  in  sti'onger  po- 
sition than  he  ever  was  before. 
Hand-to-mouth    buying    is    the    best 


0' 


This  situation  was 
not  satisfactory  to 
either  side.  The  job- 
ber did  not  find  the 
demand  for  his  own 
brands  that  existed 
for  manufacturers' 
brands.  The  manu- 
facturer, on  the  other 
hand,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  cover  the  re- 
tail trade  thoroughly, 
without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  jobber. 
Both  the  jobber 
and  the  manufacturer 
would  have  been  bet- 
ter off  if  they  had 
worked  together  in- 
stead of  at  cross  pur- 
poses. 

Of  course.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that 
the  situation  which 
has  just  been  de- 
scribed  represents 
—  completely  the  status 
of  j  o  b  b  e  r-manufac- 
seded  the  liberal  buying  policy  that    turer  relations.   Many  producers  and 


! 


UnderwooJ  &  UnderwooJ 

NLY  in  lines  wlierc  the  fasliion  influence  is  paramount  does 

the  jobber  really  suffer  under  the  system  of  hand-to-mouth 

huyinf;.     Otherwise  he  is  in  a  stronger  position  than  ever,  for 

with  this  tendency  prevailing  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for 

the    retailer    to    buy    direct    from    the    manufacturer    as   before 


formerly  prevailed,  there  is  no  longer 
so  much  excuse  for  direct  buying, 
except  in  style  lines.  The  hand-to- 
mouth  operator  cannot  profitably 
order  from  a  manufacturer  for  di- 
rect shipment.  There  is  no  profit  in 
such  an  order  for  either  the  manu- 
facturer or  the  retailer.  Logically, 
small  orders  should  go  to  the  local 
jobber. 

The  original  function  of  the  job- 
ber was  to  act  as  a  local  distributor 
for    manufacturers,    but    for    many 
hing    that    ever    happened    for   the    years  he  did  not  get  a  chance  to  per- 


lobber  system.  For  many  years  re- 
ailers  had  been  buying  more  and 
■nore  from  the  manufacturer.  They 
vera  justified  in  doing  this  because 
hey   were    able    to    buy    quantities. 


form  it  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity. 
An  ever-increasing  number  of  manu- 
facturers began  to  sell  direct.  At 
least,  they  sold  large  buyers  direct. 
In  self-defense,  jobbers  began  to  fea- 


^aturally,   direct  buying  cut   in   on    ture  private  brands,  and  in  some  in 
he  jobber's  volume.  stances,     to     manufacture.       To     a 

But  now  that  the  practice  of  buy- 
ng    in    dribs-and-drabs    has    super- 


wholesalers  worked  together  to  their 
mutual  advantage.  In  too  many  in- 
stances, though,  the  situation  was  as 
bad  as  it  has  been  described.  Gradu- 
ally more  and  more  manufacturers 
had  been  giving  the  jobber  a  de- 
creasingly  less  important  place  in 
their  sales  plans. 

Hand-to-mouth  buying  has  brought 
this  tendency  to  a  sudden  halt. 
Manufacturers,  who  are  not  in  style 
lines,  are  beginning  to  see  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  along  without  the 
jobber.  As  a  result,  the  jobber  is 
sitting  pretty ;  that  is,  the  local  job- 
ber. The  national  jobber  (that  is 
what  the  Claflin  Company  was)  is 
going  to  have  a  hard  time  bucking 
the  tide,  unless  he  establishes  sec- 
tional distributing  houses  or  deal.s 
in  light-weight  specialties  which  can 


certain    degree,   jobbers   and   manu-    be  shipped  economically  and  quickly 
facturers  became  competitors.  all    over    the    United     States.    The 

[CONTINUED  ON    PAGE    8-1] 
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The  Art  Directors  Club  Holds  Its 
Sixth  Annual  Exhibit 


Modal  Award,  Black  and  White  Lint-.    N.  W.  Ayer  &    Son    tor    Marcus   and    Company.     Rockwell    Kent, 

Artist. 
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Medal  Award.  Still  Life.    Calkins  &  Holden.  Inc..  for  H.  .1. 
Heinz  Company.    Ren6  Clarke,  Artist. 


-Medal    Award,    Decorative    Design.     Lennen    &   Mit- 
chell,    Inc.,     for     Peerless     Weighing     Machine    Co. 
Guido  and  Lawrence  Rosa,  Artists. 


THE  accompanying  illustrations  were  awarded  Medals  in  various  groups  at  the  Sixth  Aiuiual  Exhibi- 
tion of  Advertising  Art,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Art  Directors  Club  of  New  York  City. 
The  two  Medal  winning  illustrations  not  included  on  this  page  are  reproduced  respectively  on  the 
cover    and    on    page    17    of    this    issue.      A    detailed     tabulation    of    recognitions    appears    on    page     76 
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Medal    Award.     Paiiujnes    and    Drawings    in    Color 

(Figures).     J.    Walter   Thomp.son    Company   for    the 

Andrew  Jergens  Co.    Ktienne  Drian.  Artist. 


HOMEWARD  BOUND 

T>y  SOUTH  SHORE  LINE 

Trains  from  Chicago  operated  over  the  Illinois  central  railroad 
^^m  randolph.van  burem,a-.43".  53 ""and  ^3-» street  stations  and  kensihcton 


Medal    Award    and    Barron    G.    Collier    Prize.    Posters   and 
Car   Cards.    Chicago.    South    Shore   and   South    Bend   Rail- 
road.   Oscar  Rabe  Hanson.  Artist   ( Deeea.sed). 


Medal  Award.   Black  and  White  Illustration.    J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  for  Gruen  Watchmakers  Guild. 

F.  R.  Gruger,  Artist. 
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Studying  Buying  Habits  to 
Control  Marketing 

By  Everett  R.  Smith  and  Philip  W.  Smith 


t; 


ELEVEN  of  the  largest 
national  advertisers  have 
devoted  three  years'  work 
to  setting  up  an  accurate  in- 
dex of  buying  habits.  This 
index  has  been  prepared  for 
use  in  determining  a  basis 
for  sales  quotas.  It  is  invalu- 
able as  a  check  on  advertising 
investment.  Collection  of  the 
figures  was  stretched  over  a 
long  enough  period  to  show 
the  development  of  trends  and 
fluctuations.  It  was  also 
necessary  to  develop  this  pro- 
gram over  several  years  so 
the  trends  and  tendencies 
could  be  compared  with  the 
circulation  of  the  magazines 
at  any  given  period.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  shifts  in  circula-  = 
tion  lag  behind  shifts  in  the 
buying  habits  of  the  general  public. 
There  is  a  variance  between  buy- 
ing "habits"  and  buying  "power." 
The  money  people  spend  for  com- 
modities is  not  always  measured  by 
the  money  they  have  to  spend.  These 
amounts  vary  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  different  localities.  Buying 
habits,  then,  are  measured  by  the 
amount  of  money  actually  spent  in 
any  given  locality.  It  must  be  meas- 
ured from  its  actual  source,  the  ulti- 
mate consumer. 

A  difficulty  with  tabulations  of 
buying  power  is  that  they  are  in- 
dices with  a  more-or-less  remote 
basis.  Because  these  are  merely  in- 
dications, not  complete  figures  of 
buying  power,  they  have  usually  been 
arbitrarily  combined  or  weighted. 
Bank  clearings,  income  tax  returns, 
automobile  ov\Tiership  and  similar 
factors  have  been  combined.  These 
indicators  are  not  facts  of  buying 
power,  but  are  facts  which  have  a 
relation  to  it  in  more-or-less  un- 
known degree. 

Our  plan,  then,  does  not  give  a 
measurement  of  the  total  buying 
habits  or  of  the  total  amount  of  ad- 
vertising expenditure  which  can  be 
applied  over  the  United  States  as  a 
whole;  but  it  does  show  how  much 
of  any  given  fund  should  be  applied 


Editor  s  Note 

''HE  companies  which  cooperated  in  this  far- 
reaching  research  include  many  of  the 
largest  and  most  progressive  concerns  in  the 
country.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Col- 
gate &  Company,  Chesebrough  Manufacturing 
Company,  The  Western  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  The  Fuller 
Brush  Company.  Others  involved  have  re- 
quested that  their  names  be  withheld. 

The  two  compilers  of  this  article  are  con- 
nected with  the  last  named  concern.  The 
Fuller  Brush  Company.  Everett  R.  Smith, 
advertising  manager,  has  written  several  articles 
appearing  in  the  columns  of  this  publication. 
Philip  W.  Smith  is  chief  statistician  and  has 
done    a    number    of    fine    pieces    of    research 


to  any  one  geographical  subdivision. 
The  prime  object  is  to  get  figures 
on  typical  commodities  which  repre- 
sent fairly  the  average  sales  of  all 
such  commodities.  These  would  have 
to  be  of  different  types  within  the 
same  general  group  or  price  range. 
Obviously,  they  must  be  nationally 
knowTi  commodities  in  the  widest 
possible  general  use.  This  method 
and  the  plan  of  grouping  together 
such  a  list  of  companies  was  pro- 
posed to  a  number  of  companies  of 
this  type.  Each  is  a  well-established 
company,  the  largest  in  its  line,  with 
a  complete  and  thorough  distribu- 
tion. Their  sales  range  from  |10,- 
000,000  to  $100,000,000  a  year  on 
commodities  in  the  low-to-medium 
price  range.  These  commodities  in 
every  case  are  generally  bought  by 
all  sorts  of  families  in  all  kinds  of 
circumstances. 

ELEVEN  of  the  biggest  companies 
in  their  respective  lines  were  in- 
cluded in  this  group.  These  com- 
panies recognized  at  once  the  value 
to  them  of  a  key  of  buying  habits. 
They  readily  agreed  to  pool  their 
sales  figures.  Each  company  con- 
tributes periodically  its  total  sales 
in  terms  of  percentage  of  business 
done  for  each  state,  with  the  United 


States  rated  as  100  per  cent. 
When  the  sales  percentages 
are  received  from  each  com- 
pany in  the  group,  they  are 
summarized  and  the  arith- 
metical average  is  found  for 
the  entire  group  for  each 
state.  The  use  of  the  average 
without  any  allowances  what-  ' 
soever  is  possible  because 
these  percentages  are  relative 
to  the  total  business  of  each 
company,  regardless  of  physi- 
cal volume  or  dollar  volume. 

By  way  of  example,  let  us 
assume  that  one  product  is  a 
tooth  brush  and  another  is  a 
tooth  paste.  The  tooth  paste 
is  sold  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
a  tube  and  the  tooth  brush 
sells  for  50  cents.  On  the 
=^  average,  one  tooth  brush  will 
outlast,  we  will  assume,  four 
tubes  of  paste.  Therefore,  the  dollar 
volume  of  the  tooth  brush  manufac- 
turer would  be  only  one-half  the  dol- 
lar volume  of  the  vendor  of  tooth 
paste,  although  they  both  cover  iden- 
tically the  same  customers.  By  re- 
ducing both  to  terms  of  percentage 
with  the  United  States  as  100  per 
cent,  they  are  put  on  a  common  basis 
and  are,  therefore,  comparable. 
Hence,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
method  of  empirical  weighting  ir 
order  to  obtain  accurate  results. 

This    method    gives    the    averagt 
percentage  of  sales  from  each  state 
The    resulting    averages    reflect   thi 
distribution  of  sales.  They  are  actua 
figures  because  they  show  where  thi 
business    is    actually    coming    fror 
within    definite    boundaries.     The: 
show  current  buying  habits  for  eacl 
state  in  relation  to  each  other  state 
also,  to  the  entire  country.   Withth 
average    for    the    entire    group   ol 
tained  for  each  state  every  quartei 
the  trend  can  be  plotted  for  any  ir 
dividual   state    or   group    of   state: 
The  comparison  between  this  curv 
and  a  similar  curve  of  sales  accon 
plishment    and    of    advertising    e: 
penditure     gives     any     company 
remarkably  clear  picture  of  the  ri 
suits  obtained  through  its  adverti 
ing  investment. 

[continued  on  page  61 
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What  Shall  the  ^Toreign 
Corporation^^  Do? 

By  H,  A,  Having 


MR.  FRANCIS  LYNDE  STET- 
SON once  quoted  a  famous 
client  of  his  who  stated  that 
"I  do  not  so  much  care  what  the 
law  is  as  to  know  what  it  is ;  w-hen 
I  know  what  it  is,  I  wull  conform 
to  it." 

No  law-maker  composed  that  sen- 
tence! Just  one  two-syllable  word 
in  twenty-seven ;  the  staccato  utter- 
ance of  a  business  giant.  It  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  this  busi- 
ness man  looked  to  his  attorney  to 
tell  him  the  law. 

Corporation  officers  can  be  safe 
only  when  they  follow  the  same  plan. 
A  man  might  as  well  try  to  be  his 
own  physician,  or  his  own  father 
confessor,  as  to  attempt  to  steer  his 
corporation  through  the  surf  of 
forty-eight  sets  of  foreign  corpora- 
tion laws.     They   are  intricate   and 


their  daily  grist  of  confirmations  and 
nullifications  of  what  the  law-makers 
have  spread  on  the  statute  books. 
To  follow  the  legislatures  and  the 
courts  is  an  onerous  undertaking  for 
anyone  but  a  specialist. 

The  corporation  is  ever  in  danger 
of  oversight,  unless  competent  at- 
torneys protect  it.  Changes  occur 
almost  every  w'eek.  The  states 
assume,  however,  little  worry  for  the 
corporation.  Every  gradation  of 
"notification"  is  to  be  found.  Some 
State  Departments  use  the  registered 
mail  to  advise  domesticated  corpora- 
tions, and  others  have  departments 
that  never  seem  to  reply  to  an  in- 
quiry, however  urgent.  For  the  lat- 
ter group — the  number  approaches  a 
dozen — one  who  seeks  information 
must  use  his  wits  to  find  dependable 
facts.    Should  he,  in  disgust,  give  up 


complex;  the  real  confusion  can  be  the  task,  his  corporation  is  liable 
grasped  only  by  one  who  tries  to  to  be  penalized  or  fined  for  failure 
work  himself  through    the   statutes     to   comply   with   the  law   under  the 


and  the  decisions. 

Available  infonnation 
The  various  state  tax 
commissions  publish 
very  few.  rules  or 
regulations.  The 
angles  of  "foreign" 
corporation  regulation 
are  so  numerous  that 
even  the  statutes,  the 
only  source  of  in- 
formation, are  diffi- 
cult to  search.  The 
requirements  and 
taxes  are  hidden 
under  voluminous  tax 
measures. 

A  second  difficulty 
arises  through  fre- 
quent changes  in  the 
law.  This  obstacle  is 
more  difficult  to  sur- 
mount. The  forty- 
eight  legislatures  pro- 
vide forty-eight  pos- 
s  i  b  1  e  modifications, 
most  of  them  bi- 
ennially, a  few 
annually,  and  all  liable 
to  special  sessions. 
Court  decisions, 
furthermore,  yield 


familiar    rules    (1)    that    ignorance 
is   limited,     does  not  excuse,  and    (2)    that  it  is 


THE  states  do  not  recognize  ignorance  as  an  excuse,  contend- 
ing that  every  citizen  should  keep  himself  informed  con- 
cerning the  law.  Particularly  should  this  maxim  be  borne  in 
mind  by  large  corporations  which  do  business  nationally.  They 
come  in  daily  contact  with  the  var>  ing  laws  of  all  the  States,  and 
ignorance  has  been  known  to  cost  fabulous  sums  in  such  cases 


the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  inform 
himself  of  the  law. 

To  a  large  extent  the  dollar-sign 
is  the  yard-stick  of  business.  Re- 
quirements to  domesticate  may  be 
burdensome,  and  the  States'  inter- 
rogatories inconvenient,  without 
showing  debits  to  the  corporations' 
expense  account.  Managements,  in 
discussing  foi-eign  corporation  laws, 
therefore  dwell  on  the  cost  more  than 
on  the  formalities,  or,  to  quote  the 
wrathful  words  of  one  president: 
"The  secretary's  office  can  thrash  out 
that  jumble  of  words.  That's  what 
we  pay  all  those  clerks  for.  I'm 
bothered  about  expenses.  Every 
thousand  dollars  that  State  pinches 
from  us  will  show  up  in  the  balance 
sheet." 

The  question  assumes  about  this 
form : 

Domesticate  in  Ohio  and  pay  the 
fees,  or  handle  our  Ohio  business  from 
Pittsburgh  and  from  Chicago  and 
watch  our  step  every  moment? 

Then,  one  day  at  a  staff  meeting, 
the  alibi  of  the  sales 
department    is    this : 

We  can't  hold  our 
own  in  Cleveland. 
Cleveland  dealers  won't 
accept  deliveries  out  of 
Pittsburgh.  Our  com- 
petitors have  Cleveland 
sales  offices  and  spot 
stocks  there.  They're 
on  the  ground  six  days 
every  week  to  our  one; 
they  can  deliver  in 
two  hours  to  our  two 
days.  The  company's 
saving  $2,000  a  year 
by  staying  out  of  Ohio, 
but  it's  costing  us  $50,- 
000  in  business. 

Simmered  down,  for 
each  corporation,  the 
question  becomes  a 
very  practical  one. 
Does  our  volume  in 
Ohio  warrant  the  cost 
of  qualifying? 

For  eleven  of  the 
States  the  initial  fees 
are  light  and  the 
annual  levy  nominal, 
with  a  maximum  of 
=      $25  for  each  year,  re- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  44] 
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The  Economics  of  Consumer 

Advertising 

By  Paul  T.  Cherington 

Director  of  Research,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New  York 


THE   most   important    sin- 
gle factor  underlying  the 
principles  of  economics  is 
not  economic   in  its  nature   at 
all    but    biological.     It    is    the 
fact  that  we  all  are  born  indi- 
viduals, and  nobody  ever  com- 
pletely   merges    his    individual 
personality    with     any    other. 
Society,  country,  home,  family, 
children,     business,     faith — all 
these     social    institutions    are 
important   factors   in   life,   but 
they   do   not   stir   the   fighting 
blood   of   free   men    until   they 
are   yoked   with   the    singular, 
first     person     possessive     pro- 
noun.    It    is    for    my    country, 
my  wife,  my  children,  my  faith, 
my  fireside,  my  toothbrush  that 
I  will  lay  down  my  life.     Bio- 
logical  isolation    and    my    con- 
sciousness of  it,  is  implied  in 
all   these   things,   and   they   all 
imply   possession — individual 
and  vibrating  ideas  of  relation- 
ship between  me  and  all  the  other  peo- 
ple about  me  and  their  possessions. 
If    we    came    into    the    world    in 
schools  like  fish,   and   if  we  fed   in 
herds  and  went  about  in  flocks  and 
roosted  in  coveys,  and  all  swarmed 
together  about   some   vague   central 
impulse,  then  the  force  of  the  pos- 
sessive pronoun   in   our  lives  would 
be   likely  to   be   minimized.     People 
who  are   herded   together   soon   lose 
at  least  a  part  of  their  individuality; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
separate  human  beings.     Even  cru- 
saders have  split  each  other's  heads 
over  a  wife  or  a   bit  of  land;   and 
good    soldiers,    enlisted    in    a    noble 
cause,  have  done  murder  over  a  hair- 
brush or  a  blanket.     The  desire  for 
individual  possession  may  not  be  as 
noble    a    motive    as    comprehensive 
altruism,  but  there  it  is — an  unmis- 
takable influence  in  human  perform- 
ance,    and     so     generally     prevalent 
that   it   cannot   be   dismissed    as    an 
abnormality. 


Portions  of  an  address  before  joint  lunch- 
eon of  Advertising  Commission  and  Adver- 
tising Club  of  Baltimore. 


Because  consumers  are  individuals 
they  always  have  had,  and  doubtless 
always  will  have,  fussy  and  trouble- 
some ideas  about  what  they  want. 
These  ideas  in  the  aggregate  con- 
stitute what  is  called  "demand." 

Any  common  soldier  may  have  a 
secret  yearning  for  purple  neckties 
or  dove  colored  spats,  but  so  far  as 
his  army  life  is  concerned,  this  de- 
sire wears  itself  out  as  a  stifled 
emotion.  It  finds  no  expression  in 
the  Service  of  Supply.  That  nobly 
regular  organization  still  fits  him 
out  with  regulation  O.D.  just  as  if 
he  had  no  more  sartorial  imagina- 
tion than  a  prize  hog.  The  proc- 
esses of  merchandise  distribution  in 
an  army  are  standardized.  They  are 
problems  in  supply;  demand  has  no 
voice  in  them. 

IT  is  only  slowly  that  students  of 
economic  problems  in  their  present 
forms  are  getting  an  adequate  ap- 
preciation of  the  demand  factor  of 
the  much  discussed  "supply  and  de- 
mand" equation.  Concerning  supply 
much  has  been  formulated.    Produc- 


tion is  standardized,  and  quan- 
tities and  qualities  of  output 
are  confidently  forecast  and 
planned  out,  primarily  as  a 
problem  in  plant  capacity.  And 
then  the  sales  force  is  sum- 
moned, and  with  much  "ginger 
talk"  and  with  "go-getting" 
flights  of  enthusiasm,  is  told  to 
sell  the  output  or  make  room 
for  somebody  who  can.  Sur- 
prisingly often,  no  serious  at- 
tention is  given  in  these  sales 
plans  to  the  nature,  or  geo- 
graphy, or  social  stratification, 
of  demand ;  it  is  assumed  that 
consumers  will  respond  if 
enough  sales  pressure  is 
brought.  We  are  told  that, 
with  Fordized  production,  we 
need  only  to  Fordize  distribu- 
tion, and  our  economic  salva- 
tion will  be  achieved. 

All  this  sort  of  reasoning  is 
on  the  assumption  that  demand 
— the  expression  of  the  con- 
sumers' ability  and  disposition  to 
buy — is  inert,  unenlightened,  and 
unimaginative,  and  capable  of  being 
shoved  into  one  groove  or  another  as 
it  may  happen  to  suit  the  interests 
of  some  energetic  sales  force,  work- 
ing in  the  interests  of  one  of  the 
many  great  Fordized  producers,  or 
of  some  persuasive  merchant  work- 
ing in  his  own  interest. 

Little  by  little  it  seems  to  be  pene- 
trating the  economic  consciousness 
that  this  demand  factor  is  not  a 
spineless  effect,  but  a  restless  and 
irresistible  cause;  that  instead  of  an 
impressionable  lump  of  dough,  it  is 
a  leavened  mass  ceaselessly  engaged 
in  the  task  of  adjusting  itself  to 
some  of  its  own  inexplicable  changes. 
This  idea  that  the  will  of  the  con- 
sumer, combined  with  his  ability  to 
buy,  in  these  new  days  of  fluid  dis- 
tribution of  goods,  constitutes  a 
ponderable  cause  and  not  a  nebulous 
effect,  is  the  starting  point  for  any 
constructive  reasoning  on  what  are 
called  "business  problems." 

It  is  diflScult  to  realize,  also,  that 
this  will-to-buy  has,  of  very  recent 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   87] 


What  Industries  Win  the  25  Year  Pace  ? 

THE  Census  Department  has  just  made  a  novel  cal- 
culation. It  has  fif^ured  out  which  industrial  groups 
have  made  the  greatest  gain  in  a  25-year  period  (1899- 
1925). 

The  automobile,  of  cour.se,  makes  everything  else  look 
like  a  snail.  It  made  4666  per  cent  increase.  But  next 
to  that  is  chemicals,  365  per  cent  increase;  next  to  thai 
metals  and  metal  products  (not  iron  or  steel),  321  per 
cent;  and  next  to  that  paper,  printing  and  related  in- 
dustries, 317  per  cent.  Lumber  is  at  the  bottom,  having 
gained  only  6.8  per  cent;  ship-building  next,  22.2  per 
cent;  and  leather  next,  33.8  per  cent. 

It  is,  after  all,  rather  amazing  that  there  should  be 
such  huge  differences  in  the  "pace"  of  the  great  indus- 
trial groups.  Seemingly  there  has  been  a  fairly  hori- 
zontal growth  industrially;  but  actually  not  so.  Textiles 
gained  only  96.5  per  cent,  food  119.6  per  cent,  tobacco 
168.7  per  cent.  The  average  gain  for  all  industries  has 
been  178.4  per  cent. 

Another  important  new  bit  of  information  is  that 
there  has  been  a  particularly  marked  increase  in  pro- 
duction per  worker  in  the  last  several  years;  ten  per 
cent  l)€tween  1923  and  1925,  40  per  cent  between  1919 
and  1925.  During  the  decade  from  1909  to  1919  the 
output  per  worker  actually  decreased.  When  worker's 
output  increases  it  means  higher  "real"  wages;  more 
spending  power. 

Dealers  Who  Die 

IT  is  always  a  shrewd  size  up  of  distributive  condi- 
tions to  note,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  what  types  of  re- 
tailers have  shown  the  lowest  mortality  rate. 

It  is.  of  course,  usually  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
grocery  field  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  list.  There 
were  3633  grocery  failures  in  1926.  which  is  a  larger 
number  than  in  five  years  past.  Clothing  dealers  are 
next  in  number  in  failures  (2058),  and  then  in  order 
come  general  stores  (1217),  dry  goods  (1021),  restau- 
rants (928),  drugs  (632),  furniture  (606),  shoes 
(597),  hardware    (430),  jewelry   (406). 

The  failures,  except  in  the  grocery  and  drug  fields, 
are  all  fewer  in  number  than  in  the  previous  year 
(1925).  although  the  total  retail  failures  are  slightly  in 
excess  of  1925.  The  line  of  trade  that  showed  the 
greatest  decrease  in  failures  from  the  high  peak  of  1922 
is  shoes,  and  the  line  showing  the  greatest  increase  is 
restaurants.  Those  which  show  an  increase  over  1922 
are  grocery,  drug,  furniture,  paint,  books,  restaurants. 

An  Editorial  by  Bruce  Barton 

IN  a   recent  address  before   the   Boston   Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bruce  Barton  said : 

"There  will  always  be  a  tremendous  element  of  faith 
in  business ;  there  will  always  be  a  tremendous  element 
of  faith  in  advertising.  Every  outstanding  advertising 
campaign  starts  with  an  overwhelming  conviction.  And 
advertising  is  successful  for  industries,  for  communi- 
ties, and   for   whole   sections  of   the   country,   just   in 


proportion  as  the  men  in  those  industries  or  communi- 
ties or  sections  of  the  country  are  convinced  that  they 
have  a  great  service  to  render,  a  great  story  to  tell,  and 
that,  through  the  telling  of  it,  mighty  works  can  and 
will  be  done." 

An  Agency's  Attitude  Toward  Commissions 

BELOW  we  quote  from  the  letter  of  an  advertising 
agency  to  a  publication,  declining  the  privilege  of 
billing  and  collecting  for  a  piece  of  advertising  that 
represented  no  activity  of  that  agency.  This  is  the 
letter,  in  part : 

We  are  returning  herewith  your  bill  for  one  page 

While  we  appreciate   very   much   the    instructing 

you  to  bill  this  direct  to  us,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  accept 
the  bill  as  it  has  been  the  policy  of  this  agency  since  its 
inception  not  to  accept  commission  on  any  business  where 
we  have  not  earned  it  through  the  usual  channels  of  our 
production  department. 

We  have  written  to  the thanking  them  and  asking 

them  to  instruct  you  to  whom  this  particular  page  should 
be  billed. 

This  agency  in  its  attitude  has  undoubtedly  lifted 
advertising  and  the  agency  commission  to  a  higher 
plane  of  self-respect.  This  position  probably  repre- 
sents the  attitude  of  most  agents.  Isn't  the  general 
acceptance  of  this  idea  by  all  agencies  in  keeping  with 
the  dignified  profession  that  advertising  really  is? 

High  Hats  Laid  Away 

FOR  many  years  past  there  has  seemed  to  be  what 
has  been  termed  a  sort  of  "latent  hostility"  be- 
tween the  A.  N.  A.  and  the  advertising  agencies.  Each 
has  been  inclined  to  "high  hat"  the  other. 

To  us  one  of  the  most  significant  things  about  the 
Detroit  Convention  of  the  A.  N.  A.  was  the  compli- 
mentary dinner  and  entertainment  given  to  the  dele- 
gates by  seven  Detroit  advertising  agencies: 

Austin  F.  Bement,  Inc.;  Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.; 
Campbell-Ewald  Company;  MacManus,  Inc.;  McKinney, 
Marsh  &  Gushing;  George  Harri.son  Phelps,  Inc.;  C.  C. 
Winningham,  Inc. 

This  dinner  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  of  friendly  cooperation  between  the  two 
groups,  with  high  hats  laid  away. 

New  Advertising  Terms 

IN  his  talk  before  the  members  of  the  Association  of 
National  Adverti-sers  at  Detroit,  M.  H.  Aylesworth, 
president  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  used 
two  expressions  that  we  believe  are  destined  to  take 
their  places  in  the  terminology  of  advertising. 

"Advertising  managers,"  he  said,  "are  in  the  habit 
of  having  campaigns  of  advertising  worked  out  under 
their  direction  and  under  conditions  where  values  in 
art,  typography  and  eye  api^eal  are  carefully  considered. 
No  less  care  or  thoughtful  planning  goes  into  the  prep- 
aration of  broadcast  copy,  which,  instead  of  expressing 
itself  in  art  and  typography,  is  develojjed  entirely  from 
the  standpoint  of  ear  appeal,  which  immediately  sug- 
gests a  new  psychology  of  approach." 
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How  Shall  Buyers  Treat 

Salesmen? 


By  S.  E.  Kiser 


AT  the  nineteenth  an- 
/\  nual  convention  of 
X~^t  h  e  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Buyers  and 
Purchasing  Agents,  last 
week,  the  question,  "How 
shall  salesmen  be  treated 
by  buyers?"  came  up  for 
an  interesting  discussion. 

When  President  H.  N. 
Nails  had  announced  that 
the  routine  business  be- 
.  fore  the  convention  had 
been  disposed  of,  T.  M. 
Ruff,  buyer  for  one  of  the 
big  f.o.b.  factories  in  the 
Middle  West,  created  a 
sensation  by  demanding 
the  expulsion  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  association  for 
having  violated  one  of 
its  cardinal  principles  by 
treating  salesmen  who 
called  on  him  as  fellow  human  be- 
ings. 

On  being  requested  by  President 
Nails  to  present  his  demand  in  a 
formal  way,  Mr.  Ruff  said: 

"Then  I  move  you,  sir,  that 
George  Fairways,  buyer  for  the 
Whiz-Bang  Mmufacturing  Company, 
of  North  Bend,  be  expelled  from  this 
association  for  receiving  salesmen 
cordially  when  they  might  have  been 
kept  out  of  his  office,  and  also  for 
buying  when  he  might  have  found 
pretexts  for  compelling  salesmen  to 
make  extra  trips  to  see  him,  or  when 
he  might  have  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  submit  to  delays  and  incon- 
veniences that  could  have  been 
avoided  as  well  as  not." 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and 
when  the  president  was  able  to  re- 
store order  he  declared  the  matter 
open   for  discussion. 

"Mr.  Ruff."  he  said,  "you  may 
proceed." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  unfair  with 
this  man,"  said  Mr.  Ruff,  "but  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  as  a  loyal  member 
of  this  association  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Attention 
Calling  to  call  attention  to  certain 
stories  that  are  going  around. 

"One  of  these  stories,  which  was 
told  to  me  only  yesterday,  was  to  the 


effect  that  Fairways  recently  gave 
up  a  game  of  solitaire  to  listen  to 
a  salesman  who  had  traveled  three 
hundi'ed  miles  to  call  on  him.  The 
salesman,  according  to  the  story, 
was  not  compelled  to  wait  in  the 
ante-room,  was  not  told  that  Mr. 
Fairways  was  in  conference,  and  was 
not  warned  before  he  had  a  chance 
to  mention  the  purpose  of  his  call 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  doing 
any  business.  All  this,  as  you  will 
agree,  was  contrary  to  the  ethics  of 
our  association,  and  in  violation  of  its 
constitution  and  by-laws.  I  hope  we 
may  hear  from  others  on  the  subject." 


ARE     ther« 
.  marks?" 


re  any  further  re- 
the  president  asked. 
"I  would  like,"  said  Mr.  Snagg, 
"to  make  a  few  additions  to  Mr. 
Ruff's  remarks.  Before  I  proceed 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  no  personal 
enmity  toward  Mr.  Fairways,  and 
I  am  sure  the  same  thing  holds  true 
as  far  as  Mr.  Ruff  is  concerned. 
Our  purpose  is  merely  to  uphold  the 
traditions  of  our  guild,  if  I  may  call 
it  that,  and  to  let  it  be  known  that 
thei-e  must  be  no  infractions  of  the 
rules  by  which  all  good  buyers  and 
purchasing  agents  are  supposed  to 
be  guided.  You  have  heard  the 
charge  made  that  Mr.  Fairways  gave 


up  a  game  of  solitaire  in 
order  to  see  a  salesman. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  informed 
that  it  is  a  common  say- 
ing among  salesmen  that 
they  can  always  be  sure 
of  receiving  respectful  at- 
tention when  they  call  on 
George  Fairways,  and  I 
have  more  than  hearsay 
evidence  for  the  truth  of 
the  statement  that  he  has 
made  the  remark  that  he 
considered  it  a  part  of  his 
job  always  to  find  out 
what  they  had  to  offer." 

Five  delegates  were  ap- 
pealing for  recognition 
when  Mr.  Snagg  sat  down. 
After  some  confusion, 
Milligan  Piffler,  from 
somewhere  in  Connecti- 
cut, was  recognized. 
"Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  Association,"  he  said,  "I 
just  want  to  say  a  few  words  in 
this  connection.  More  than  six 
months  ago  rumors  of  the  queer 
actions  of  Mr.  Fairways  came  to  my 
ears.  I  have  been  told  that  he  makes 
it  a  practice  to  see  all  salesmen  who 
call  on  him,  that  he  never  tells  a 
salesman  there's  nothing  doing  be- 
fore he  has  had  a  chance  to  make 
his  business  known,  and  that  he 
never  sends  out  word  that  he  is  out 
of  town  when  he  isn't.  Furthermore, 
and  I  hope  the  seriousness  of  this 
statement  will  not  be  overlooked,  it 
is  a  fact  which  I  am  prepared  to 
back  up  with  proof  that  he  once 
remained  in  his  office  ten  minutes 
after  quitting  time  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment with  a  salesman  who  had 
been  delayed  by  a  washout  on  a  rail- 
road. To  make  the  matter  worse, 
he  knew  the  salesman  could  not  have 
stayed  over  till  the  next  day,  so 
there  was  a  fine  chance  for  him  to 
avoid  seeing  the  fellow  at  all.  It 
is  all  well  enough  to  profess  kindly 
feelings  for  Mr.  Fairways,  but  I 
don't  see  how  we  can  afford  to  be 
lenient  with  a  buyer  who  will  de- 
liberately engage  in  such  practices. 
They  constitute  a  reflection  upon  the 
business-like  methods  by  which  the 
[continued  on  p.\ge  661 
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of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  people  among  whom  are  these 

account  executives  and  department  heads 

James  Adams 

G.  G.  Fiery                          Frank  J.  McCullough 

Marv  L.  Alexander          K.  D.  Frankenstein            Frank  W.  McGuirk 
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Carl  Burger 
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The  Three  Evolutionary  Stages  of 
Electrical  Advertising 


By  J.  C.  McQuiston 


Advertising   Manager,    Westinghouse    Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 


ADVERTISING  in  the  electrical 
/\  manufacturing  industry  has 
jL  JL passed  through  three  stages 
of  evolution  in  a  forty-year  period. 
These  stages  may  be  termed  the  tech- 
nical, general  magazine  and  news- 
paper, the  last  of  these  three  repre- 
senting the  period  we  are  now  in. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  spend 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  analyz- 
ing the  advertising  problems  of  this 
great  electrical  industry  as  it  de- 
veloped into  a  business  amounting 
to  billions  of  dollars  and  having 
ramifications  in  nearly  every  village 
and  ham!et  of  the  world. 

About  1886,  in  the  infancy  of 
electrical  manufacture,  certain  tech- 
nical magazines  came  into  existence 
due  to  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry. These  were  practically  the 
only  media  used  by  electrical  adver- 
tisers. In  those  days  all  electrical 
apparatus  was  purchased  solely  by 
electrical  engineers  or  electrical  spe- 
cialists. Even  the  lamps  were  fur- 
nished to  customers  by  the  power 
companies  as  part  of  their  electrical 
service. 

It  was  solemnly  believed  at  this 
time  that  electrical  apparatus  was 
so  technical  that  the  general  public 
never  would  understand  its  usage; 
so  the  general  magazines  of  the 
period  were  never  considered.  There 
is  one  exception  to  this  statement, 
however,  which  proved  the  far-see- 
ing mind  of  George  Westinghouse. 
He  was  the  first,  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  insert  an  electrical  advertisement 
in  a  general  magazine,  this  being 
concerned  with  generating  appara- 
tus and  appearing  in  Harper' t 
Weekly  on  October  2, 1886.  No  bulk  of 
advertising,  however,  appeared  in  the 
general  magazines  until  years  later. 

The  industry  established  itself 
through  the  passing  years  and  the 
design  of  lamps  and  other  apparatus 
used  by  the  general  public  was 
eventually  so  perfected  that  mer- 
chants could  distribute  such  articles 
without   impairing  the   service    ren- 


Portions  of  an  address  before  the  Semi- 
.^nnual  Convention  of  the  Association  of 
.">IationaI  -Advertisers,  Detroit. 


dered  by  the  electric  light  and  power 
companies. 

During  this  same  period  many 
electrical  appliances  were  brought 
out,  such  as  irons,  toaster  stoves, 
vacuum  cleaners,  percolators,  ranges, 
heaters  and  washing  machines. 
Since  these  products  were  bought  by 
the  general  public  directly  from  mer- 
chants, the  Westinghouse  Company 
decided  that  the  time  had  arrived  to 
advertise  in  the  general  magazines. 
This  decision  was  made  in  order  that 
the  public  might  be  educated  in  the 
use  of  these  newly  created  electrical 
devices  and  at  the  same  time  to  build 
up  a  distribution  organization  for 
the  sale  and  service  of  such  devices. 
This  constituted  the  second  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  electrical  advertis- 
ing. It  has  been  in  progress  for 
many  years  now  and  today  the  West- 
inghouse Company  and  other  com- 
panies have  built  up  very  complete 
organizations  for  the  distribution 
of  all  electrical  products. 

Having  built  up  our  distribution 
and  sales  organization  through  these 
years  of  general  magazines,  it  was 
believed  that  the  time  had  come  to 
more  intensively  reach  our  market 
and  more  intimately  service  the  dis- 
tribution. In  order  to  do  so,  after 
research  we  decided  to  utilize  the 
newspaper  columns,  and  on  April  1 
of  this  year  began  our  newspaper 
advertising  plan.  Electrical  adver- 
tising thus  had  reached  the  third  or 
newspaper  stage,  which  is  as  far  as 
its  evolution  has  gone. 

IN  so  doing  we  had  taken  a  for- 
ward step  and  one  that  was  very 
important  to  the  industry.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  recall  our  progress  after 
the  original  decision  had  been  made. 
First  came  the  preliminary  "in- 
side" planning  and  study,  analysis 
of  sales  figures,  of  leadings,  of  mar- 
kets, by  district  offices,  by  apparatus 
groups  and  by  classes  of  customers. 
Then  the  determination  of  what 
products  should  be  featured  in  the 
advertising,  what  markets  could  best 
be  reached,  with  this  newspaper  ad- 
vertising,   and    how    best    these    all 


could  be  tied  together  to  give  insti- 
tution value  to  the  whole  program. 
Meetings  with  department  heads  and 
other  executives,  discussion  of  fun- 
damental policies,  and  detailed  mar- 
ket conditions  followed. 

The  Chicago  district  was  chosen 
for  preliminary  study,  as  a  territory 
well  balanced  between  industrial  and 
agricultural  interests,  large  cities 
and  smaller  towns — as  nearly  repre- 
sentative of  the  country  as  a  whole 
as  any  one  district  can  be.  Many 
questions  were  asked  and  means  dis- 
cussed. From  this  study  we  evolved 
the  general  plan,  one  that  was  truly 
workable  and  that  could  serve  as  a 
pattern  to  guide  in  making  the  plans 
for  other  districts. 

Following  came  the  designing  of 
the  general  character  of  the  adver- 
tisements and  with  this  the  prepara- 
tion of  more  than  125  preliminary 
layouts  with  headings,  sketches  of 
illustrations  and  with  sufficient  com- 
pleted copy  to  indicate  how  this  res- 
ervoir would  appear  in  finished 
shape. 

In  the  meantime,  the  taking  of 
measurements  of  other  district  offi- 
ces was  under  way  in  Atlanta,  Cin- 
cinnati. Detroit,  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  again,  to 
try  out  and  revise  the  first  plan. 
Later  the  Pacific  Coast  offices  were 
given  intensive  study  in  order  to  fit 
the  plan  to  their  requirements. 

Since  the  newspaper  part  of  our 
1927  advertising  campaign  has  been 
stressed  by  publicity,  I  make  haste 
to  say  by  this  we  are  not  using  news- 
papers alone  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
forms  of  media.     We  will  continue 
to  use  the  technical  and  trade  maga- 
zines for  these  are  basic  to  our  in- 
dustry.   We  will  also  use  direct  mai 
effort ;  in  fact,  more  so  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  history.     Our  campaigi 
for   this   year   is   a   coordination  oi 
these   three   fonns   of  media,   usinj 
more  than  300  newspapers  to  carri 
the  popular  appeal  of  the  Westing 
house  Company  and  its  products  t( 
the  general   public;   more   than  10( 
trade,    technical    and    semi-technica 
publications  to  sell  specific  Westing 
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■  .  .  .  Stcillg  yiiur  ,1(1  in  tin.-  Mtirinr 
l.niimeermij  and  Sliif't'iiui  Afic,  1 
wmtf  you  lor  prices,  etc.,  on  your 
Tuffitc  discs  and  soon  after  received 
>ame  along  with  a  sample  of  the  ma- 
terial and  name  of  your  San  I'"ran- 
cisco  (U-alcr,  wlio  Idled  my  order  for 
some  trial  discs,  .\fter  alxiut  four 
nioiilhs'  running,  during  which  time  I 
would  proliably  have  used  two  com- 
plete sets  C.I  the  nld  tyi)e  ruhlier 
valves,  I  had  occasion  to  dismantle 
the  pumps.  ...  It  was  certainly  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  find  that  the  Tuf- 
Mtc  discs  were  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  as  when   first  installed.  .  .  . 

"I  showed  one  of  the  discs  which  had 
hcen  in  service  for  four  months  to 
Mr.  Lorimer,  Gen.  Supt.  of  the  .Atlas 
Imperial  Engine  Co.,  and  he  was  so 
favorably  impressed  by  its  durability 
that  I  understand  his  company  have 
adopted  Tuffitc  discs  as  standard 
equipment  on  their  Diesel  engines. 
"U  ishing  you  success,  I  beg  to  re- 
main, a  iKioster  for  your  products. 
(Signed)  Harrison  L.  Ketcham.  Chief 
Engr.,  M.  V.  -Oakland.-  Hunt-Hatch 
&  Co.,  Oakland.  Cal." 


A  Chief  Engineer  in  California  and 
a  Manufacturer  in  New  York 

'  I  '^  i  1 1'"  (lata  in  the  adjacent  ])anel  a])pcare(l  in  tlie  .Stewart 
-I-  R.  l')ro\vne  Mfi,'.  Coni]iany's  adverti.senient  in  tlie  April, 
1927,  i.ssue  of  Marine  Engineering  und  Sliippin-g  Age.  It 
tells  of  a  chief  engineer  in  Oakland,  California,  who  saw  the 
advertisement  of  this  New  York  inamifacturer  in  Marine 
Engineering  ami  Shipping  Age  and  how  he  purchased  and 
tried  the  jiroduct — how  the  prodnct  stood  up  under  severe 
marine  conditions — how  he  ])assed  the  good  word  along  to  a 
friend  witli  the  result  that  the  jiroduct  has  heen  adopted  as 
standard  (•(|iiijiment  on  a  line  of  Diesel  engines. 

.Ad\-ertising  is  a  great  selling  force.  No  one  can  definitelv 
know  its  widespread  influence.  But  this  we  do  know — 
Marine  Rngiii'-ering  and  Shipping  Age  comes  closer  to  reach- 
ing one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  huying  power  of  the  marine 
industry  than  any  other  husiness  paper. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

'•Thf_    House    of    Transportolion" 

30  Church  Street  New  York,  N,  Y. 

608  So.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago  6007  Euclid  Avenue.   Cleveland 

Mandeville.    La.  San   Francisco  Washington.    D.    C.  London 


Marine  Engineering  and  Shipping  Age 
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How  Remington  Eliminates 
Waste  In  Direct  Mail 

By  Alan  C.  Reiley 

Remington  Typewriter  Company,  New  York 


NOT  long  ago  I 
was  an  inter- 
ested listener  to 
a  discussion  between 
two  experienced  mar- 
keting men  on  the 
efficiency  of  direct 
mail  as  compared  with 
other  forms  of  adver- 
tising. 

One  of  them  argued 
that  direct  mail  ad- 
vertising is  the  only 
certain  method  of  get- 
ting results  at  a  mini- 
mum cost. 

The  other  held  that 
of  all  advertising 
media  direct  mail  is 
the  most  costly,  the 
most  wasteful,  and 
the  least  efficient. 

The  paradox  in  that 
discussion  lay  in  the  ^^ 

fact  that  both  views 
were  correct;  it  all  depends  on  how 
the  medium  is  used.  The  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  describe  one  sys- 
tem, long  in  use  by  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company,  which  elim- 
inates waste  effort  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark that  the  discussion  cited  as- 
sumed the  use  of  some  kind  of 
"mailing  list,"  either  general  or  spe- 
cial. Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  in  neai-ly  all 
direct  mail  programs  the  "mailing 
list"  figures  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  plan.  The  outstanding  feature, 
however,  of  the  Remington  plan  is 
that  it  eliminates  the  "mailing  list" 
entirely. 

Our  reasons  for  this  policy  can  be 
very  briefly  stated.  Whatever  the 
individual  differences  of  opinion 
among  direct  mail  advertisers  con- 
cerning the  efficiency  of  "mailing 
lists"  may  be,  there  is  one  point  on 
which  they  will  all  agree:  The  lists 
possess  their  highest  efficiency  in  the 
cases  of  thin-market  propositions. 
As  the  market  broadens,  this  effi- 
ciency   diminishes,    and    when    the 
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Remington-Noiseless 

Supplies — Carbons 

Checks,  Pay  Roll,  Register 

No.  12 

Supplies — Paper 

Dept.  Stores— Dual  Plan 

No.  30 

Remington  Books 

Ledger  Posting 

No.  50 

Spool-o-wire 

Lumber — Retail 

No.  20 

Public  Utilities— Ledgerless 

RcminEtoD  Electric              ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

Real  Estate— Rental 

Portable— General 

Model  21— General 

Stock  Records 

Portable — Doctors 

Model  23— General 

Statements — Retail 

Portable — DrueKists 

Appropriation  Ledg. 

Twin  Cylinder— Retail 

Portable — Home  Use 

Banks — Ledger 

Twin  Cylinder — Wholesale 

Portable— Students 

Banks — Transit 

R.R.— Freight  Acct. 

Schools 

Banks — Savings 

R.R.— Pass.  Ac(l. 

Supplies — Ribbons 

Billing 



RJl.— Sta.  &  Zone  Acct. 

Check  only  one  classilication 

SALISMAN 

OFPIC* 

A  SAMPLE  of  the  salesman's  advertising  order  slips  on  which 
the  Remington  Typewriter  Company's  direct  mail  system 
is  based.  The  slips  are  arranged  in  books  for  the  use  of  the 
salesman,  and  are  made  out  hy  liim  in  triplicate;  one  copy  for 
the  home  office,  one  for  the  branch  office,  and  one  for  himself 


market  becomes  practically  universal, 
it  is  evident  that  no  advertising  on 
general  mailing  lists  can  yield  re- 
turns in  any  way  commensurate  with 
the  cost.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Company.  The  market  for  the  type- 
writer has  become  universal,  for  its 
potential  buyers  today  include  every 
man,  woman  and  child  who  writes. 

Something  of  this  same  advertis- 
ing problem  as  it  concerns  the  direct 
mail  method  is  reflected  in  the 
policies  of  prominent  concerns  in 
other  divisions  of  the  office  appliance 
industry.  At  one  period  more  than 
one  of  these  concerns  had  enormous 
general  mailing  lists,  but  they 
scrapped  them  years  ago.  The  Rem- 
ington Typewriter  Company,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  never  used  mailing 
lists  of  any  kind  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. From  the  first,  our  system 
has  been  conceived  and  operated  on 
an  entirely  different  basis. 

What,  then,  is  the  alternative  to 
the  mailing  list?  The  complete 
answer  can  be  given  in  one  compact 
.sentence :  We  mail  advertising  mat- 
ter only  to  active   "prospects"  who 


are  reported  and 
vouched  for  as  such 
by  the  Remington 
salesman. 

The  great  bulk  of 
the  Remington  prod- 
uct is  sold  by  the 
salesman  direct  to  the 
ultimate  consumer, 
and  this  method  gives 
the  salesman  direct 
contact  with  nearly 
every  prospective 
buyei-.  This  fact  sim- 
plifies the  whole  plan 
and  purpose  of  our 
advertising,  which  is 
simply  to  help  the 
salesman  to  sell  our 
goods.  To  this  end. 
however,  we  make  a 
clear  distinction  in 
their  aims  between 
=^=^=^=  the  space  advertising 
and  the  direct  mail 
advertising  of  our  company. 

The  purpose  of  our  space  advertis- 
ing is  to  create  buyer  acceptance,  or, 
broadly  speaking,  to  create  prospects 
for  the  salesman. 

Direct  mail,  however,  is  never  used 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  pros- 
pects. It  is  concentrated  exclusively 
on  those  who  are  already  prospects, 
and  its  sole  purpose  is  to  help  the 
salesman  in  closing  the  sale. 

This  entire  plan  assumes  a  limited 
time  within  which  the  advertising 
must  make  itself  effective.  Type- 
writer prospects  are  changing  daily, 
and  no  user  of  typewriters  or  book- 
keeping machines  can  properly  be 
considered  as  permanently  a  pros- 
pect. The  present  prospect  usually 
ceases  to  be  one,  for  the  time  at  least, 
as  soon  as  the  sale  is  made.  The 
whole  machinery  of  our  system, 
therefore,  is  based  on  the  idea  of 
striking  while  the  iron  is  hot.  It 
consists  of  a  few  mailings  only, 
which  begin  on  the  very  day  that 
the  prospect  is  reported  to  us. 

But  how  do  we  identify  the  active 
prospects?  And  how  can  we  keep  a 
reasonably  high  percentage  of  them 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  80] 
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L  lever.. . 

that  wax  feller ! 


>9 


The  wax  man — the  human  automa- 
ton— was  in  Philadelphia  last  week. 
I  elbowed  my  way  through  a  crowd 
which  jostled  one  another  six  deep  in 
front  ot  the  drug  store  that  staged 
his  act.  There  he — or  it — stood,  rigid 
as  the  plate  glass  window  against 
which  noses  were  flattened. 

His  features  were  as  immobile  as  a 
manikin's.  Eyes  that  never  blinked. 
Chest  so  statue-like  that  respiration 
seemed  impossible.  At  regularly 
spaced  intervals  his  arm  jerked  spas- 
modically to  left  and  right,  moved 


apparently  by  machinery  from  within. 

"Betcha  two  bits  it's  mechanical," 
offered  the  chap  at  my  left.  "Take 
you,"  grunted  his  friend. 

Just  then  the  wax  man  relaxed, 
smiled,  bowed.  And  the  crowd  broke 
up,  grinning  in  sheepish. admiration. 

"Clever  .  .  .  that  wax  feller,"  re- 
marked the  manufacturer's  salesman 
with  whom  I  was  covering  the  city. 
"He  always  gets  a  crowd  pronto. 
Seen  him  several  times  before.  I  for- 
get what  it  is  he  advertises,  but  he 
certainly  is  clever!" 


You,"  said   Demosthenes   to  his  great  rival  orator, 
^schines,    "make    them   say,    'How   well 
he  speaks.'   I   make    them   say,   'Let 
us   march  against  Philip!'  " 

George   Batten   Company,    Inc. 
'iAdvertiiing 


'EORGE  BATTEN  COMPANY,  Inc.  ^  ^^Z.^^a^"^ 

'  383   Madison  Avenue 


CHICAGO      ^      BOSTON 

McCormick  Building  10  State  Street 
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From  a  Copy-Chief's  Diary 


APRIL  1— This  A.  M.,  Mr. 
/\  Strawn,  president  of  Con- 
/~m  tinental,  came  down  to  the 
office.  Rather  embarrassed,  he 
pulled  out  draft  of  bitter  letter  of 
criticism  he  feels  necessary  to 
send  to  the  local  Manufacturers' 
Association.  Someone  at  Conti- 
nental office  had  suggested  that 
the  way  to  get  it  worded  right, 
without  loopholes  for  comeback, 
was  to  get  me  to  rewrite  it.  I 
appreciated  the  compliment  with- 
out relishing  the  assignment.  S. 
waited  while  I  worked  it  out  and 
went  away  vociferously  grateful. 
I've  been  called  on  to  draft  memo- 
rials of  condolence,  letters  propos- 
ing club  membership,  committee 
motions,  magazine  articles  over  the 
other  man's  signature,  etc.,  etc., 
and  some  day  I  expect  to  be  asked 
to  indite  a  proposal  of  marriage. 

*         *         48- 

April  2 — April  issue  of  De  Kalb 
salesmen's  bulletin  in  today's  mail. 
A  new  tone  unmistakable.  Up  till 
now  it  has  been  very  reserved  as 
to  what  advertising  is  accomplish- 
ing— evidently  keeping  fingers 
crossed  and  not  committing  them- 
selves. This  month  they  hurrahed 
very  definitely.  Advertising  has 
apparently  won  its  place  as  a  fixed 

policy. 

*  *     * 

April  4 — Scribble — scribble — scrib- 
ble all  day — an  extravagant  con- 
sumption of  paper  but  a  minimum 
of  stuff  to  be  proud  of.  Most  of 
it,   I  fear,  will  end   in  the  waste 

basket. 

*  *     * 

April  5 — After  yesterday's  fiasco  I 
decided  to  give  myself  a  day-off 
from  actual  writing  and  see  what 
I  could  produce  in  the  way  of 
skeleton  ideas.  Came  through 
with  at  least  the  germ  of  new 
ideas  on  four  accounts.  Guess 
I'm  not  ready  for  the  discard,  af- 
ter all. 

*  *     * 

April  6 — Yost,  new  sales  manager 
for  Acme,  has  a  bigger  wishbone 
than  backbone  so  far  as  advertis- 
ing is  concerned.  He  orates  to  us 
in  between  times  on  his  desire  for 
simplicity  and  white  space — then, 
when  copy  and  layout  arrive,  he 
can't  resist  the  impulse  to  shoot 
the  whole  works  in  each  and  every 


insertion.  Today,  to  a  simple  page 
layout,  he  added  two  illustrations, 
one  containing  five  articles,  an 
extra  display  line,  a  side  panel  of 
copy  and  an  added  jigger  to  the 
name  design.  His  reply  to  each 
successive  protest  was — "Oh,  but 
this  is  absolutely  necessary."  So 
is  his  catalog. 


April  7 — Idea  for  a  cravat  manu- 
facturer. Adopt  trade  name 
"BEAU"  and  the  slogan  "BEAU 
TIES  ARE  BEAUTIES."  I'll  sell 
the  copyright  on  that  quite  rea- 
sonably. Sub-slogan,  "Bows  for 
beaux." 


April  8 — Advertisers  furnish  inces- 
sant variety.  To  Y-S  the  relation- 
ship with  the  agency  is  one  of 
intimate  team  work  and  thorough- 
going  pull-together-for-results, 
with  an  utter  disregard  as  to 
where  the  credit  belongs  on  any  in- 
dividual item.  With  the  Acme 
organization  it  is  more  nearly 
"Well,  let's  see  the  animals  per- 
form while  we  sit  back  and  dare 
them  to  please  us.  If  we  should 
help  them  in  any  way,  they 
wouldn't  be  earning  their  pay." 
What  Acme  fails  to  see  is  that  the 
difference  in  method  shows  up  in 
what  comes  before  the  public. 
Neither  exhortation  nor  education 
has  yet  made  an  appreciable  dent 
in  their  attitude. 


April  9 — A  half  day  spent  pleasant- 
ly on  inconsequential  matters — in- 
cluding a  house  cleaning  of  desk 
drawers. 


April  11 — McQ.,  advertising  man- 
ager of  Y-S,  is  hitting  on  all  six 
these  days.  He  has  come  through 
in  the  past  few  weeks  with  five 
A-1  ideas  for  us  to  comment  on, 
always  with  a  half-apologetic  let- 
ter commanding  us  to  be  frank  in 
our  comebacks.  It  used  to  be  that 
we  had  to  vote  against  most  of 
his  suggestions  but  lately  he's 
been  a  steady  source  of  helpful- 
ness and  inspiration.  Today's  idea 
furnishes  the  copy  theme  for  the 
better  part  of  a  year  in  one  pub- 
lication and  solves  a  problem  that 
has  had  us  pretty  much  stumped. 
Dealing  with  McQ.  is  a  continual 


lesson  in  equanimity.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  men  I  know  who  can 
send  in  a  stiff  criticism  and  a 
gratifying  bouquet  all  in  the  same 
mail — a  completely  judicial  tem- 
perament. We  scored  one  of  each 
today — and  deserved  both. 


April  12 — Dorgan  behaved  today  in 
typically  Dorganesque  fashion. 
Just  why,  I  ask  (and  Echo  answers 
why) — can't  the  Dorgans  in  our 
business  world  recognize  the  fair- 
ly obvious  truth  that  continuous 
heckling  of  their  advertising 
agencies  doesn't  increase  the 
amount  of  service  they  get  but  in- 
sures a  minimum  of  service. 
There's  only  so  much  stretch  in  a 
string.  If  an  advertiser  consumes  | 
the  permissible  time-allowance  on' 
picayune  matters  and  wants  to 
dispute  the  cost  of  every  electro 
and  get  seventeen  advance  bids  on 
every  job  that  comes  up,  there  is 
that  much  less  time  available  for 
worth-while  services.  The  denoue- 
ment on  the  Dorgan  account  ap- 
proaches rapidly.  Today's  dose  of 
pettiness  was  particularly  hard  to 
swallow. 

*     *     * 

April  13 — Had  a  grand  time  today- 
blew  up  out  at  the  Dorgan  office 
and  orated  for  three  soul-satisfy- 
ing minutes  of  concentrated  criti- 
cism from  the  heart  out.     Being 
usually  mild-mannered,  the  effect 
was   startling — I   almost   chuckled 
at   the    dazed    expressions   of  the 
Dorganites  present.     Before  they 
had   recovered   from   the  shock,  ! 
bowed  myself  out.     I  don't  knov 
yet  whether  a  letter  of  dismissa 
will    show    up    in    the    A.    M. 
warned  the  others  at  the  office  no 
to    be    surprised    if    it    arrived 
Griggs  is  actively  hoping  so — say 
he  will  be  bald  or  gray  in  anothe 
fortnight. 


April  14 — A  placid  day.  No  murmu 
from  Dorgan. 


April  15 — Poe  needs  a  vacation.  H 
has  drifted  into  that  unfortunaf 
frame  of  mind  where  every  crit 
cism  or  revision  of  copy  or  layoi 
from  any  of  his  clients  is  a  re 
rag  to  him. 

[continued  on  page  6f 
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tiCTC  is  a  clipping  from  the  London  Da/Iy  Mail.  It  describes  the 
results  of  one  advertisement  which  appeared  in  that  paper.  This 
advertisement,  based  upon  the  Interrupting  Idea  principle,  was  the  first 
of  a  series  prepared  for  the  McCall  Company  by  the  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  Incorporated,  of  6  East   39th   Street,  New  York. 
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Paris  Couturiers  Direct  Seasonal 
Advertising  to  Foreign  Buyers 

By  Constance  Miller 


li 


WITH  its  chief  industry,  that 
of  creating  clothes  and  all 
the  finery  that  augments 
woman's  dress,  Paris  stages  a  twice- 
a-year  madness  that  is  unequalled  in 
the  rush  and  hubbub  that  America 
is  reputed  to  have  cornered.  Paris 
outdoes  it.  Couturiers  sit  up  all 
night  in  the  week  before  their  open- 
ings; little  niidiuettes  in  the  ateliers 
are  paid  overtime  for  their  long 
hours  of  night  work  to  get  the  col- 
lection of  several  hundred  models 
ready  for  the  buyers:  British,  Bel- 
gian, Dutch,  German,  Swiss,  and 
American — mainly  American. 

There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  so 
long  ago,  when  the  Paris  couturiers 
held  but  two  openings  a  year,  but  in 
recent  years  four  openings  are  held 
by  some,  while  others  only  augment 
the  collection  that  has  been  "passed" 
a  few  months  before.  The  smaller 
collections,  which  come  some  time  in 
April  and  again  in  October,  are 
known  as  the  mid-season  collections, 
obviously  intended  for  the  whole- 
saler in  foreign  markets,  who  makes 
his  selections  from  the  new  tenden- 
cies as  a  forecast  of  the  definite 
trend  to  follow  in  the  big  collection 
that  will  be  shown  later  to  retailers. 
These  mid-season  openings  are  im- 
portant, for  they  provide  the  whole- 
saler with  his  ideas  for  manufac- 
turing in  sufficient  time  for  him  to 


present  his  winter  or  summer  collec- 
tion at  home,  simultaneously  with 
the  winter  or  summer  collections 
shown  by  the  couturiers  in  Paris. 

But  the"  "big"  openings,  the  major 
ones,  are  of  the  most  importance  to 
the  retail  buyer  and  couturier  alike. 
Not  only  do  the  couturiers  issue  pre- 
tentious invitations  for  the  opening 
morning,  afternoon  or  soiree,  to  the 
press  and  to  foreign  buyers,  but  they 
reiterate  the  date  through  the  me- 
dium of  advertising  in  the  local 
English  speaking  newspapers — the 
Neiv  York  Herald,  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, the  Paris  Times  and  the  Con- 
tinental edition  of  the  Daily  Mail. 

EVEN  before  the  American  buy- 
ers leave  for  Paris,  announce- 
ments of  the  openings  appear  in 
advertisement  form  in  the  American 
trade  journals  such  as  Women's 
Wear,  and  in  the  timely  issue  of 
Fairchild's  International  Magazine. 
Some  of  these  advertisements  merely 
state  the  opening  dates.  Others 
specify  that  the  collection  will  be 
shown  to  American  buyers  a  few 
days  before  it  is  exhibited  to  Euro- 
pean buyers,  an  indication  that  the 
Paris  couturiers  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  delivery  dates  that 
require  more  time  than  do  those 
nearer  the  source  of  production. 
Again  the  advertisement  released 


exploits  a  new,  general  idea  of  the 
collection  to  be  seen,  or  it  remarks 
upon  the  character  of  the  house 
which  it  advertises.  During  the 
past  openings  for  winter,  the  adver-  1 
tising  released  by  the  Paris  coutu- 
riers has  been  far  more  dignified 
than  it  has  been  in  other  seasons. 
There  is  not  so  much  "ado  about 
nothing"  nor  so  much  mere  string-  ; 
ing  of  words  together. 

AS  a  general  thing,  art  is  missing 
^from  these  announcement,  dis- 
play advertisements.  The  couturier, 
always  fearful  of  having  his  models 
copied,  dare  not  show  one  from  his 
new  collection.  Equally,  he  cannot 
be  too  specific  as  to  details,  line,  new 
colors,  nor  any  of  the  things  that 
are  of  real  interest  to  the  buyer. 
The  buyer  must  come  to  see,  and  all 
the  couturier  can  do  is  to  state  the 
time  that  the  collection  will  be  ready, 
and  then  trust  to  his  or  her  reputa- 
tion for  crowded  salons  at  that  tell- 
ing day  and  hour. 

The  opening  soiree  is  most  thrill- 
ing of  all.  Some  of  the  houses  pre- 
sent this  for  the  press  only,  and 
others  sometimes  include  buyers, 
while  some  of  the  big  houses  refrain 
from  showing  to  the  press  until 
after  the  buyers  have  seen  the  col- 
lection and  chosen  their  models — 
even  until  these  models  are  on  the 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  55] 
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TRUE   TALK 


"Every  manufacturer  who  visualizes  the  retailer  as  his  depot 
of  distribution,  who   sees   in   the   retail   selling   force   an   in- 
strument that  will   serve  his  purpose  in  proportion  to  the 
information  he  furnishes,  and  who  will  give  all  the  sell- 
ing arguments   he  can  furnish,  and  other  information 
and  assistance  that  will  be  of  value,  will  find  an  ever- 
increasing  market  for  his  product.     He  will  also  find 
that  he  is  building  good  will  that  will  more  than 
repay   him    for   all    his   effort." — R\   the   ficneral 
manager   of  a   micl-lf  esteni   department  store. 


We    agree!     From    that    point    on. 
then,  your  job  is  to  choose  for  your 
message  the  vehicle  with   greatest 
retail-store    power,    the    factor 
whose     influence     begins     with 
the    store    executive    and    ex- 
tends   to    the    salesperson. 
And  this,  beyond  all  doubt 
and    argument    means    the 

Economist  Group 


DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 
DRY  GOODS  REPORTER  DRYGOODSMAN 

"Tell  and  sell  the  merchant  and  he'll  tell  and  sell  the  millions." 
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Planning  Copy  for  the  Radio 
Advertising  Medium 


the  sponsor  or  his  product,  but  fail- 
ing to  reach  his  buying  class,  is  a 
waste  of  broadcasting  expenditure.  So 
also  is  a  feature  which  wins  favorable 
attention  among  the  desired  class,  but 
fails  to  direct  that  attention  to  the 
sponsor.  In  this  group  are  many  out- 
standing radio  events  featuring  big 
names,  but  failing  to  capitalize  the 
resulting  good-will  by  concentrating  it 
upon  the  sponsor's  trade  name  or 
product.  Finally,  there  is  the  feature 
vvhich  concentrates  upon  direct  adver- 
tising. Although  succeeding  in  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  sponsor  and  se- 
lecting its  audience  among  the  poten- 
tial buying  class,  this  method  lacks  the 
first  quality,  namely,  the  winning  of 
favorable  attention. 

In  considering  more  specifically  the 
nature  of  the  feature  and  how  it  is 
planned  and  staged  in  the  broadcasting 
studio,  we  find  seven  further  qualities 
necessary  to  successful  commercial 
broadcasting  features  if  they  are  to 
attain  our  three  main  objectives.  These 
are  taken  from  "Using  Radio  in  Sales 
Promotion"  (McGraw-Hill,  1927),  a 
book  dealing  with  every  phase  of  com- 
mercial radio  broadcasting.  These 
seven  qualities  are:  (1)  Attention- 
compelling  power;  (2)  continuity;  (3) 
distinctiveness;  (4)  fitness  in  relation 
to  the  concern  presenting  the  program; 
(5)  adaptability  to  the  station's  gen- 
eral character;  (6)  degree  and  man- 
ner in  which  it  directs  attention  to  the 
sponsor;  (7)  its  acceptability  to  the 
radio  audience. 

Attention-compelling  power  is  an 
obvious  necessity  which  is  drilled  into 
the  advertising  man  throughout  his 
entire  experience  with  printed  copy. 
A  feature  may  be  pleasing  without 
having  attention-compelling  power, 
and,  therefore,  fail  to  excite  the  lis- 
tener's interest  to  a  degree  sufficient 
to  make  a  lasting  impression.  The 
impression  of  a  feature  must  be  suffi- 
ciently well  implanted  in  the  mind  if 
it  is  to  be  called  up  whenever  the 
sponsor's  name,  nr  that  of  his  prod- 
uct, is  flashed  before  the  listener's 
mind  when  he  is  actually  buying.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  program  is 
planned  with  only  attention-compelling 
power  as  its  objective,  it  may  fail  also 
because  the  sponsor's  name  and  good- 
will are  completely  overshadowed  by 
the  fame  and  skill  of  the  artists  pre- 
sented. 

CONTINUITY  is  concentration  upon 
a  definite  form  of  presentation.  Con- 
tinuity is  necessary  in  order  that 
listeners  may  become  habitual  follow- 
ers of  a  feature.  Continuity  does  not 
offer  any  impediment  to  program  di- 
versity. It  only  implies  the  unfail- 
ing possession  of  some  one  selected 
factor  which  e-ives  the  feature  identity. 
This  may  take  the  form  of  an  out- 
standing character  acting  as  inter- 
locutor or  announcer  who  contributes 
the  definite  and  continued  personality 
to  the  feature.     Roxy  is  a  shining  ex- 


[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  20] 

ample  of  a  personality  contributing 
this  form  of  continuity.  Continuity 
may  also  be  attained  by  using  the  same 
group  of  artists  who  constitute  them- 
selves as  a  radio  stock  company.  "The 
A.  &  P.  Gypsies  and  the  Happiness 
Boys  have  built  up  definite  images  in 
the  minds  of  the  audience  which  make 
habitual  listeners  of  those  who  enjoy 
programs  of  these  types.  To  capital- 
ize continuity,  a  feature  must  be  broad- 
cast regularly  at  a  definite  hour  each 
week  through  the  same  station  or  sta- 
tions. 

The  fitting  of  a  program  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  sponsor  is  sometimes  a 
comparatively  easy  process,  and  some- 
times one  of  great  difficulty.  The 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company  used  a 
symphony  orchestra  of  unusually  fine 
broadcasting  quality  to  introduce  its 
LaSalle  car.  The  Radiotrons  is  a 
popular  vaudeville  feature  with  the 
broadest  possible  appeal,  and  there- 
fore well  adapted  to  promoting  a  prod- 
uct of  broad  selling  appeal.  Atwater 
Kent  Hours,  on  the  other  hand,  cater 
principally  to  the  most  discriminating 
tastes,  while  the  product  sponsored  is 
a  quantity  production  radio  set  with 
the  most  highly  diff'used  market. 

A  FEATURE  must  also  be  adapted  to 
•^*-  the  habitual  audience  of  the 
station  through  which  it  is  broadcast, 
because  many  listeners  tune  into  their 
favorite  station  in  preference  to  all 
others.  The  favorite  station  is  the 
one  giving  the  loudest  signal  which 
has  acceptable  program  standards. 
Occasionally  one  hears  by  chance  a 
classical  program  broadcast  by  a  jazz 
advertising  station.  It  does  not  please 
the  habitual  audience  of  such  a  sta- 
tion, and  those  not  tuning  to  the  sta- 
tion regularly  find  such  a  feature  only 
by  chance.  The  definite  character  of 
stations  will  become  more  and  more 
marked  as  the  art  advances,  but,  as 
conditions  exist  today,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  progi-ams  being  sponsored  by 
advertisers  through  stations  totally 
unfitted  to  reach  their  particular  buy- 
ing class,  and  hundreds  more  totally 
unsuited  to  the  tastes  of  that  particu- 
lar station's  audience. 

The  method  of  directing  attention  to 
the  sponsor  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant phases  of  successful  commercial 
broadcasting  because  it  aff'ords  a 
means  by  which  evidence  of  the  value 
of  broadcasting  is  obtained.  The  old- 
fashioned  method  of  begging  for  let- 
ters in  order  to  estimate  reaction  has 
so  thoroughly  sickened  the  radio  audi- 
ence that  its  eff'ectiveness  is  limited 
to  the  natural  born  letter  writer  and 
catalogue  seeker.  Although  the  effort 
to  obligate  the  listener  to  write  the 
snonsor  of  a  feature  with  comment 
on  his  program  is  naturally  resented, 
listeners,  on  the  other  hand,  are  quite 
willing  to  call  a  feature  by  its  coined 
name,  even  though  that  is  also  the 
name  of  a  trade-marked  product.  The 
features    most    successful    in    winning 


attention  to  the  sponsor  are  those  in 
which  the  artists  themselves  are  in- 
delibly associated  with  the  product's 
name.  The  Happiness  Boys,  the  Gold 
Dust  Twins  and  the  Smith  Brothers 
have  become  household  words  in  the 
hornes  of  broadcast  listeners.  But  when 
artists  of  such  prominence  are  so  used 
that  their  names  overshadow  that  of 
the  feature,  the  penalty  of  divided 
good-will  return  is  thereby  invited. 

/"iNCE  the  value  and  usefulness  of 
^-^'the  medium  is  established,  the  neces- 
sity for  securing  direct  response  from 
the  listening  audience  by  means  of  let- 
ters will  disappear  and  the  radio  audi- 
ence will  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is 
no  longer  dunned  for  mail.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  most  eff'ective  method 
of  winning  audience  response  is  by 
the  oflfer  of  printed  material  which  is 
of  real  service  to  the  listener.  T'he 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany's setting-up  exercises  have  re- 
sulted in  218,600  requests  for  exer- 
cise charts  in  a  period  of  21  months. 
Goodrich's  off'er  of  radio  logs  sent  14,- 
000  persons  calling  on  Goodrich  deal- 
ers within  four  days  after  the  first 
announcement  and,  within  a  period  of 
a  few  months,  a  total  of  600,000  calls 
were  reported.  Goodrich  also  distrib- 
uted over  half  a  million  cross-word 
puzzle  books. 

The  acceptability  of  a  feature  to  the 
listening  audience  is  not  only  the  prod- 
uct of  the  qualities  already  discussed, 
but  also  a  matter  of  meticulous  atten- 
tion to  detail.  The  radio  audience  con- 
centrates its  attention  upon  the  single  i 
sense  of  hearing.  A  feature,  other- 
wise pleasing  from  every  standpoint, 
may  have  its  good-will  value  annulled 
because  an  affected  announcer  intro- 
duces the  artists.  Although  radio 
showmanship  is  an  almost  undeveloped  • 
art,  certain  obvious  principles  have 
been  laid  down  which  must  be  observed 
if  a  broadcasting  feature  is  to  win 
good-will.  The  tolerance  of  interrup- 
tions, of  attempts  at  spontaneous  con- 
versation between  director  and  artists, 
and  the  hundred  and  one  other  evi- 
dences of  crude  radio  showmanship 
are  often  sufficient  to  dissolve  the 
good-will  of  a  ten-thousand-dollar  fea- 
ture. But  the  principal  cause  of  in- 
expert radio  presentation  is  the  ten- 
dency of  business  executives  in  the 
sponsoring  concern  to  meddle  with  the 
management  of  the  broadcasting  fea- 
ture, and  the  shortage  of  imaginative 
and  courageous  program  directors  with 
sufficient  patience  and  resource  to  per- 
fect their  program  ideas  by  thorough 
rehearsal. 

As  soon  as  ether  conditions  are  im- 
proved by  wholesale  reduction  of  the 
number  of  broadcasting  stations  so 
that  the  higher  grade  stations  remain- 
ing have  much  larger  audiences,  new 
standards  of  program  presentation  will 
be  set  which  will  eventually  place 
broadcasting  in  its  category  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  sales  promotion. 
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It  pays  to  be  a 
Capper^s  Farmer  Reader 

I 


T  pays  in  dollars  and  cents — in  actual 
cash. 

A   farmer  invests  one  dollar  in   a 

subscription    to    Cappers    Farmer. 

And  in  return  he  gets  each  month  a  mine 

of  information  that  may  mean  hundreds, 

even  thousands,  of  dollars  to  him. 

Every  issue  of  CapfX'r's  Farmer  is  full  of 
money-making  ideas — practical  suggestions 
for  making  a  farm  more  profitable. 

This  service  has  grown  to  such  proportions, 
in  fact,  that  Capper's  Farmer  established 
a  special  department  called  "Cash  Con- 
tents." This  lists  all  the  good  things  in 
Capper'' s  Farmer  that  will  help  the 
farmer  make  money. 

Run  down  the  list  of  ""Cash  Contents^' 
in  the  May  issue  and  you'll  find  articles  on 
such  varied  subjects  as  beef  raising,  build- 
ing, crops,  hogs,  mechanics,  poultry.  A!! 
written   hy  practical   farmers  Jor  practical 


s, 


farmers — designed  to  save  money  and  make 
money. 

Such  service  gets  ready  response  from  sub- 
scribers. One  recent  article  alone — on  a 
new  method  of  feeding  baby  chicks — 
brought  29,000  replies. 

No  other  farm  paper  can  equal  Copperas 
Farmer^ s  record  in  the  way  of  financial  ser- 
vice. None  can  show  so  real  a  hookup  with 
the  pocketbooks  of  its  readers. 

Its  influence  with  its  readers  is  enormous. 
815,000  Middlewestem  farmers  turn  to 
Capper's  Farmer  for  information  on  how 
to  spend  money  wisely. 

It  pays  to  be  a  Capper's  Farmer  reader. 
What  better  medium  then,  could  an  adver- 
tiser pick  for  his  message  to  these  people 
than  Capper^ s  Farmer?  It  covers  a  section 
of  the  country  that  is  predominantly  rural 
and  renders  a  service  to  the  fanners  of  this 
rich  section  based  on  close,  personal  con- 
tact— a  service  which  cannot  be  equaled  by 
national  farm  papers  originating  in  the  east. 


M.  L.  CROWTHER 

A  dvertising   Manager 

Graybar    Building.    New     York    City 


this 
Territory 
thru 


Circulation  815,000 


ipers  Mmer 

Published  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  by  Arthur  Capper 
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TheSpt.  Vage 

1  h  O 


qA^ 


^odkins 


ANENT  the  item  which  appeared  on 
this  page  recently  extolling  the 
^idea  of  keeping  one's  thinking 
simple  and  sticking  to  one's  simple  con- 
ceptions, Corinne  Wells  writes  me  a 
little  human  interest  story  about  one  of 
the  boys  who  have  been  featured  in  the 
news  lately  as  publishing  the  news- 
paper at  Tuxedo,  New  York. 

"One  of  my  friends  was  driving  through 
Tuxedo  recently,"  she  writes,  "and  stopped 
at  a  drug  store  for  a  soda.  While  she  sat 
there  a  good  looking  little  chap  came  in 
and  asked  the  soda  clerk  tor  half  a  milk 
shake.  The  clerk  said  he  couldn't  sell  halt 
a  milk  shake.  The  boy  said  he  only  had 
money  enough  for  half  and  that  was  all 
he  wanted.  The  clerk  said  he  would  give 
him  a  full  glass  and  charge  the  rest.  The 
boy  said  no,  he  only  wanted  halt  and  he 
wanted  to  pay  cash. 

"The  clerk  said  he  wasn't  allowed  to  sell 
half.  The  boy  told  him  that  wasn't  true  ; 
that  it  was  against  the  law  for  a  store- 
keeper to  refuse  to  sell  anything  a  person 
had  money  to  pay  for,  and  he  had  money  to 
pay  for  a  halt  portion  of  milk  shake. 

"The  clerk  said  he  would  charge  the  rest 
to  his  father.  The  boy  said,  'No.'  Then  the 
clerk  looked  out  at  the  curb  and  saw  a  big 
limousine  standing  there  and  said  he  would 
charge  the  other  halt  to  the  chauffeur. 
But  the  boy  insisted,  and  the  clerk  per- 
sisted in  saying  no.  Finally  the  chauffeur 
came  in.  After  he  had  heard  the  argument 
he  suggested  that  the  clerk  give  them  a 
whole  glass  and  they  would  each  drink  halt 
and  pay  their  share — which   they  did. 

"After  they  had  gone  the  druggist  told 
my  friend  that  the  lad  was  one  of  the  boys 
who  edited  the  paper  and  his  father  was  one 
of  the  richest  men   in  Tuxedo!" 

That  boy  will  get  there.  He  knows 
what  he  wants,  and  sticks  to  his  simple 
conceptions. 

— 8-pt.— 

The  New  York  Employing  Printers 
Association  is  sending  out  to  large 
buyers  of  printing  a  book,  "How  to 
Buy  Printing  Profitably,"  which  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  worth  while  text.  It 
is  truly  argued  that  because  it  is  made 
to  order,  printing  is  actually  bought 
before  it  is  produced,  and  that  too 
much  of  it  is  bought  as  a  mere  com- 
modity consisting  of  paper  and  ink, 
whereas  it  should  be  bought  more  as 
service.  The  book  relates  a  number  of 
instances  in  which  buyers  have  ob- 
tained lower  costs  or  better  printing 
for  the  same  cost,  through  a  willing- 
ness to  let  the  printer  participate  in 
preparing  the  specifications. 

Good  common  sense.  True  crafts- 
manship in  printing  begins  with  the 
planning  of  the  job,  and  the  buyer  who 
calls  in  the  printer  when  the  planning 
is  being  done  usually  gets  considerable 
craftsmanship  for  nothing,  for  it  costs 
nothing  for  consultation,  even  with  the 
best  printers. 

— 8-pt.— 

The  letter  carrier  brings  me  this 
morning  a  letter  on  the  heading  of  a 
prominent      metropolitan      advertising 


agency,  and  signed  by  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  company,  which  beneath 
its  delightful  irony  has  a  certain  dis- 
turbing pertinency. 

Dear  Mr.  Bodkins: 

I  am  immensely  interested  in  advertising, 
which  I  understand  from  the  advertising 
magazines  is  really  becoming  more  of  a 
profession   than   a  business. 

But  I  am  very  puzzled  about  one  of  its 
phases,  which  perhaps  one  of  your  clever 
readers  can  explain  to  me. 

Is  it  true,  or  rather  is  it  possible  that 
all  of  those  colored  shingle  advertisements 
are  put  out  by  the  same  manufacturing  com- 
pany, or  by  the  same  advertising  agency, 
or  by  the  same  artist? 

Is  there  any  difference  between  the  pro- 
ducts and  the  companies,  and  does  the 
same  artists  really  do  them  all  under  dif- 
ferent signatures?" 

Or  is  it  possible  that  the  magazines  keep 
one  standard  advertisement  set  for  all  lino- 
leum and  shingle  people  and  change  the 
name  each  weel<  to  the  chosen  name  of  the 
highest  bidder? 

— 8-pt.— 

Having  explored  Egypt  and  other 
sections  east  of  the  sun  and  west  of  the 
moon,  Jesse  Neal  is  back,  looking  fit.  I 
shall  lure  him  out  to  lunch  and  listen 
to  the  tale  of  his  peregrinations. 

—8  pt.— 

The  Boston  Insurance  Company  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  its  series  of  pio- 
neer automobile  insurance  advertise- 
ments, one  of  which  I  reproduce  in  re- 
duced size: 


Boston  Insurance  Company 
Old  Colony  Insurance  Company 

•7  Kllby  Street  Bonon,  MaMacbiuett« 

Truth  in  illustration ;  a  wisely  han- 
dled caption  which  gets  across  the 
message  whether  the  rest  of  the  ad- 
vertisement is  read  or  not;  perfect 
balance  of  tone  in  text  and  illustra- 
tion and  signature  that  is  rarely 
achieved  in  so  black  an  advertisement. 


Sara  Birchall  must  have  had  an- 
other sleepless  night,  for  I  found  this 
on  her  desk  when  I  called  on  her  this 


morning: 

The  President's   Campaign 

Sing  a   song   of   advertising 
Made  to  please  the  boss, 
Four-and-twenty-thousand  dollars 
Thrown  tor  a  loss. 
When  the  sales  were  counted. 
They  weren't  a  hill  o'   beans. 
But  the  boss  saw  his  picture 
In  a  lot  of  magazines  1 

—8-pt.— 


i 


"From  its  advertisements  much  may 
be  learned  of  a  nation's  characteristics 
and  habits  of  thought,"  says  Aldous 
Huxley  in  "Jesting  Pilate."  And  then 
goes  on  to  marshal  an  anthology  of 
advertisements  from  Indian  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  medical  cata- 
logs, several  from  the  Cawnpore  Con- 
gress Guide,  an  official  publication  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  delegates  and  in- 
terested visitors  to  India.  Here  are 
some  samples: 

Beget  a  son  and  Be  Happy  by  using  the 
SON  BIRTH  PILLS,  my  special  secret 
Hindu  Shastrick  preparation,  according  to 
directions.  Ladies  who  have  given  birth 
to  daughters  onlv  WILL  SURELY  HAVE 
SONS  NEXT,  and  those  who  have  sons 
MUST  HAVE  MALE  ISSUES  ONCE 
AGAIN  by  the  Grace  of  God.  Fortunate 
per.sons  desirous  of  begetting  sons  are 
bringing  this  marvellous  Something  into  use 
for  brightening  their  dark  homes  and  mak- 
ing their  lives  worth  their  living.  It  is  very  i 
efficacious  and  knows  no  failure.  Self 
praise  is  no  recommendation.  Try  and  be 
convinced.  But  if  you  apply,  mentioning 
this  publication,  with  full  history  of  your 
case,  along  with  a  consultation  fee  of 
Rupees  Ten  (Foreign  one  guinea)  only  giv- 
ing your  "Word  of  Honour"  to  give  a 
SUITABLE  REWARD  (naming  the  amount) 
according  to  your  means  and  position  in' 
life,  just  on  the  accomplishment  of  your  de-l 
sire  in  due  course  of  time,  vou  can  have  the 
same  I^Yee.  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  Act 
immediately,  for  this  FREE  OFFER  may 
not  remain  open  indefinitely. 

Here  are  some  pleasing  Hair-oil  ad- 
vertisements from  various   sources. 


"Dr. 


-'s   Scented  Almond  Oil.     Best 


preparation  to  be  used  as  hair-oil  for  men, 
who  do  mental  work.  The  effects  of  almond 
oil  on  brain  are  known  to  everybody." 

"Jabukusum  is  a  pure  vegetable  oil,  to 
which  medicinal  ingredients  and  the  per- 
fume have  been  added  to  prevent  all  af- 
fectations   (sic)   of  tlie  hair  and  the  brain." 

I  wonder  that  some  of  our  owm  drug 
specialties  haven't  been  advertised  as 
hair  oil  for  brain  workers!  Almost 
everything  else  seems  to  have  been 
thought  of. 
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MILWAUKEE — First  City  in  Diversity  of  Industry! 


Dcmonsiratiiig  the  Merit  of  Asbestos  ShiiiffUs  to  Milwaukee  Home  Oicners 

JohnS'M.anville  Sales  Climb 
to  the  Roof  in  Milwaukee! 


A  SALES  coup  for  Johns-Manville! 
The  company  launched  a  nation- 
wide drive  on  asbestos  shingles  in  1924.  As 
always,  the  rich  Milwaukee-Wisconsin  mar- 
ket presented  a  sales  opportunity  offered 
by  no  other  great  metropolitan  area.  And 
like  the  most  successful  advertisers  in  all 
lines,  Johns-Manville  decided  to  concen- 
trate the  entire  appropriation  here  in  one 
newspaper  alone — The  Milwaukee  Journal 
— for  a  maximum  volume  of  business  at 
one  low  cost  per  sale.  The  effect  was  im- 
mediate; 1924  ended  as  the  biggest  asbestos 
shingle  sales  year  in  the  history  of  the  Mil- 
waukee branch. 

167%  Sales  Increase 
in  Tivo  Years! 

Again  in  1925  Johns-Manville  advertised 
exclusively  in  The  Journal.  Sales  for  that 
year  were  82  per  cent  greater  than  in  1924. 
With  advertising  continuing  exclusively  in 


The  Journal  in  1926,  sales  continued  io 
climb — exceeding  the  1925  record  by  85 
per  cent!  And  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1927  asbestos  shingle  sales  more  than 
doubled  the  1926  record  for  the  same 
period! 

Sell  Your  Product 
Through  The  Journal 

The  remarkably  stable  prosperity  of  Mil- 
waukee as  the  first  American  city  in  diver- 
sity of  industry  and  of  Wisconsin  as  first 
state  in  value  of  dairy  products  is  making 
unusual  sales  records  for  advertisers  of  all 
kinds  of  products  from  building  materials 
to  breakfast  foods.  And  they  build  business 
at  one  low  advertising  cost  per  sale  because 
only  one  newspaper  is  needed  here.  The 
Journal  is  read  regularly  by  more  than  four 
out  of  every,  five  families  in  Gireater  Mil- 
waukee and  in  the  better  class  homes 
throughout  Wisconsin.  Concentrate  in 
The  Journal  alone  for  best  results. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

FIB^ST        BY        ]VlEPwIT 


WISCONSIN— First  State  in  Value  of  Dairy  Products! 
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What  Shall  the  "Foreign 
Corporation"  Do? 


gardless  of  the  size  of  the  corporation  or 
the  volume  of  business  done.  With  seven 
others,  while  the  annual  fee  varies  with 
capital  or  volume  of  business  during 
the  preceding  year,  the  fees  are  so  light 
as  not  to  become  burdensome.  With 
the  others,  which  include  most  of  the 
States  commercially  important,  the  an- 
nual exaction  mounts  higher,  rising 
occasionally  to  totals  that  compel  the 
corporation  to  weigh  costs  against 
benefits.  Where  the  levy  is  solely  on 
net  earnings  (income  tax),  decision  is 
easy.  No  earnings,  no  tax.  The  States, 
however,  view  foreign  corporations  as 
green  fields  for  the  tax  gatherer,  rather 
than  with  an  idealist's  sense  of  equity. 

THE  annual  excise,  therefore,  is  apt  to 
be  graduated  upon  the  corporation's 
capital  stock,  or  upon  such  a  propor- 
tion of  the  total  capital  as  the  indi- 
vidual State  bears  to  that  total.  For 
determining  this  ratio,  the  States  have 
worked  out  half  a  dozen  methods.  These 
methods  favor  the  States.  Their  un- 
faii'ness  to  the  corporation  may  be  seen 
in  the  observation  of  the  comptroller 
of  one  of  our  largest  corporations  when 
he  states: 

There's  an  old  axiom  ia  algebra  that  the 
whole  is  equal  to  tlie  sum  of  its  parts,  but 
that  axiom  doesn't  hold  when  the  States  get 
after  a  corporation.  Each  of  them  cal- 
culates the  portion  of  capital  used  in  its 
borders :  btit,  for  our  corporation,  the  ag- 
gregate as  figured  by  thirty-live  of  the 
States  is  over  twice  the  actual  amount  we 
have,  with  nothing  allowed  for  the  other 
State.?  or  for  our  over-sea.^  business. 

The  corporation  of  large  capital  suf- 
fers. Even  no-par  stock  does  not  save 
them,  for  the  reason  that  many  States 
have  legislated  that,  for  purposes  of 
this  tax,  no-par  shares  shall  be  as- 
sumed to  be  of  the  value  of  $100  each ! 
In  those  States  where  ratios  are  ap- 
plied, a  common  basis  is  to  figure  the 
proportion  of  property  owned  and  used 
within  the  State  in  relation  to  the  total 
of  this  item  for  the  corporation.  In 
this  manner,  if  a  corporation  owns  a 
building  in  Chicago,  for  example,  its 
initial  and  its  annual  assessment  will 
be  far  more  than  if  it  leases  the  same 
building  from  another  party.  In  both 
cases,  the  gross  volume  in  Illinois  would 
be  the  same.  The  tax  would  vary 
greatly,  because  the  calculation  of  that 
tax  rests  on  property  owned  in  the 
State. 

If  a  corporation  with  large  capital, 
enters  a  high-cost  State,  its  fees  may 
be  unduly  heavy  in  relation  to  business 
there  done.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  one  of  the  largest  chewing  gum 
manufacturers  was  compelled  to  pay 
more  taxes  in  New  York  State  than  the 
entire  net  income  within  New  York, 
due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
large  proportion  of  assets  in  that 
State.  Another  corporation  in  one 
State  where  the  company  was  domesti- 
cated, the  minimum  tax  was  based  on 
the  authorized  capital  stock,  whether 
issued  or  not.  Cancellation  of  an  old 
issue    that    had    been    authorized,  but 


[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE   27] 

which  had  been  retired,  reduced  the 
company's  tax  liability  in  proportion  to 
the  stock  cancelled. 

For  a  corporation  doing  all  its  busi- 
ness in  one  State  segregation  of  assets 
is  not  essential.  No  need  arises.  When 
that  same  corporation  does  business  in 
more  than  one  State,  the  tax  of  some 
of  them  will  be  based  on  the  propor- 
tion of  assets  within  those  States.  Other 
States  base  their  tax  on  the  income  de- 
rived from  local  business.  Questions 
of  segregation  of  assets,  volume,  in- 
come, may  save  or  cost  the  corporation 
goodly  sums. 

To  illustrate:  If  a  State  levies  on 
volume  of  business,  that  basis  can  be 
applied  only  to  transactions  wholly 
within  the  State.  Suppose,  during  the 
year,  the  corporation  has  one  or  two 
unusually  large  transactions  in  that 
State.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  lift 
these  entirely  from  the  office  within 
that  State,  handle  them  from  the  home 
office  with  shipment  and  invoicing,  and 
all  else,  strictly  interstate  in  nature. 
The  corporation  gets  the  business, 
makes  the  profit;  yet  these  large  items 
are  bodily  lifted  from  "transactions 
within  the  State"  and  may  be  so  segre- 
gated as  to  lessen  materially  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  Similarly,  bills  receiv- 
able and  accounts  receivable  may  be  so 
segregated  as  to  reduce  the  proportion 
of  assets  within  a  given  State. 

^"'HE  corporation,  after  domesticating, 
X  should  know  how  to  compute  the  tax 
lor  each  State.  If  the  States  are  al- 
lowed to  have  their  way  a  rough-and- 
ready  calculation  may  work  hardship 
on  the  corporation.  The  usual  prac- 
tice is  not  that  of  tracing  each  item  to 
its  source,  but  the  State  snatches  the 
entire  income  or  the  entire  assets  of 
the  corporation  and  then  assumes,  ar- 
bitrarily, that  a  certain  ratio  of  the 
whole  is  to  be  found  in  that  State.  Only 
by  segregation  of  items,  and  aggres- 
sive accounting,  can  the  corporation  be 
prepared  to  get  due  relief.  The  pro- 
cedure may  sound  complicated,  but  it 
is  a  mere  nothing  compared  to  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  Federal  income  ac- 
counting. 

A  favorite  method  to  avoid  high 
levies  is  to  incorporate  a  subsidiary  to 
manage  the  business  within  a  particu- 
lar State.  This  local  corporation  is,  of 
course,  liable  to  the  State's  usual  fees, 
as  a  domestic  corporation,  but  these 
apply  to  its  lower  capitalization  rather 
than  to  the  hi.gher  capitalization  of  the 
parent  concern.  The  fees,  in  a  word, 
come  from  the  brackets  below  $100,000 
instead  of  those  in  the  millions.  Ever 
so  hasty  an  examination  of  the  fee 
schedules  will  indicate  that  rates 
mount  rapidly  as  capital  rises. 

By  this  method  the  parent  corpora- 
tion, for  another  thing,  is  shielded  from 
irksome  reports  and  interrogatories.  It 
is  saved,  in  certain  cases,  the  far  more 
embarrasing  questions  as  to  infraction 
of   anti-trust   laws.      Here,   again,   the 


gain  may  be  more  apparent  than  real, 
for,  after  such  a  scheme  has  been  set 
up,  the  parent  corporation  runs  amuck 
of  the  matter  of  consolidated  returns 
and  similar  requirements.  The  States 
are  fast  learning  to  insert  in  their  rev- 
enue bills  such  clauses  as:  "The  tax 
commission  is  authorized  to  call  on  any 
corporation  .  .  .  for  a  special  re- 
port or  reports,  at  any  time,  as  to  its 
financial  condition." 

The  primary  difficulty  lies  deeper. 
Commerce  has  no  regard  for  surveyors' 
marks.  States  lines  do  not  control 
business.  Sooner  or  later  the  local  cor- 
poration will  itself  transgress  that 
slender  line  that  demarks  "interstate" 
from  "domestic."  It  runs  precisely  the 
same  risks  that  the  parent  corporation 
does.  Complications  thereupon  in- 
crease. The  local  corporation,  formed 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  taxes  and  pen- 
alties, itself  becomes  liable  to  identical 
punishment.  The  home  office  then  is 
burdened  with  intricate  and  compli- 
cated manipulation  of  local  corpoi'a- 
tions,  inter-corporate  dealings,  etc.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  corporations  doing  a 
nation-wide  business  tend  to  straddle. 
For  most  States  they  qualify  the  parent 
corporation.  Then,  for  a  few  States 
where  fees  are  excessive  in  view  of 
their  own  business,  they  incorporate  lo- 
cal subsidiaries,  which  smaller  concerns 
usually  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
single  State  but  cover  also  the  natural 
trade  territory  thereabouts,  being  care- 
ful  to  keep  "interstate  in  character"  all 
business  of  the  territory  outside  the  < 
single  State. 

The  important  thing  is  to  obey  the 
law.  The  law  of  foreign  corporations 
is  so  complicated  that  legal  help  is 
needed,  especially  as  this  phase  of 
business  is  barely  touched  upon  by  the 
aids  known  as  "Business  Law  for  the 
Layman,"  "Be  Your  Own  Lawyer,"  and 
the  like. 

MANY  attorneys  are  not  aware  of 
the  new  importance  of  foreign 
corporation  requirements.  For  their 
aid  The  Corporation  Trust  Company, 
of  New  York,  is  available.  This  com- 
pany, although  its  name  suggests  a 
bank,  does  nothing  else  than  represent 
business  corporations  in  a  statutory 
capacity.  It  prepares  and  files  qualifi- 
cation papers;  it  furnishes  the  statu- 
tory agent  for  service  process,  and  its 
principal  assets  is  the  possession  of  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  arising  from 
serving  10,000  corporations  in  this 
manner.  This  e.xperience  becomes  val- 
uable in  unexpected  ways.  One  of  the 
chief  of  these  is  that  it  knows  which 
States  do  and  which  do  not  enforce  cer- 
tain clauses  in  their  laws,  which  clauses 
are  under  contest  in  some  suit,  etc. 
This  is  a  vital  matter  and  one  which 
saves  an  attorney  the  confusion  of  com- 
plying needlessly  with  statutes  as  they 
appear  in  the  books.  Services  of  The 
Corporation  Trust  Company  are  not, 
however,  available  to  the  business  con- 
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Building  Circulation 
In  the  Strongest  Marketing  Areas 

180  metropolitan  newspapers  in  the  127  key  marketing  cities,  shown 
on  the  map,  have  carried  SMART  SET  advertising  since  the  Janu- 
ary issue.    Circulation  booms  along. 

And,  most  important  of  all,  this  circulation  is  in  the  right  places, 
in  your  strongest  marketing  areas,  in  the  strategic  points  where  the 
greatest  volume  of  business  is  done,  where  people  earn  and  spend  the 
most  money. 

That's  why  SMART  SET  produces  sales  at  the  lowest  cost  for 
such  an  astonishing  number  of  advertisers. 

Edited  "for  the  4,000,000  not  the  400,"  SMART  SET  reaches 
the  younger  buying  element,  buyers  for  the  next  40  years,  in  your 
most  logical  marketing  centers  throughout  the  country. 


mahtSet 


R.  E.  BERLIN,  Business  Manager 

119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

Chicago    .^dv.    Office,   360   N.    Michigan   Ave. 
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Prospect  List 


Warren  Company 
Dodd  Brothers 
Jas.  Foster 


Hepple  &  Sons 
Jackson  Corp. 
Chesterton 
A.  Ball  &  Co. 


Anchor  Mfg.  Co. 
Canby  &  Canby 
R.  R.  Utter 
H.  B.  Ives 
Cunliffe.  Ltd. 
P.  C.  Young 
Orcutt  Sales  Co. 
Warner  Eng.  Co. 
Hart  &  Cooper 
Holliday  Corp. 
A  &  R  Company 
RobejJ^.  Lynd 


The 

90-day  prospect 


Hi  VERY  salesman,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, classifies  his  prospects.  He  may 
rate  them  as  10-day,  30-day  or  90-day  pros- 
pects, according  to  their  possibilities  or 
according  to  his  ability  to  call  upon  them. 

The  90-day  prospect  is  the  neglected 
prospect.  Yet,  he  is  largest  in  numbers  and 
his  total  business  is  desirable.  He  is  the 
logical  prospect  for  organized  direct  ad- 
vertising sales  effort. 

To  a  discussion  of  the  90-day  prospect, 
we  will  bring,  at  your  request,  a  breadth  of 
experience  and  a  specialized  knowledge. 

Evans-Winter-Hebb  inc.  Detroit 

822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  business  of  the  Evans  -Winter-  Hebb  organization  is  the  execution  of  direct  advertising  as  a  definite  mo» 
dium,  for  the  preparation  and  production  of  which  it  has  within  itself  both  personnel  and  complete  facilities: 
Marketing  Analysis  •  Plan  •  Copy  •  Art  -  Engraving  *  Letterpress  and  Offset  Printing  ■  Binding  •  Mailing 


cern  directly.     It  serves  only  members 
of  the  bar. 

A  second  source  of  aid  may  be  had 
of  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  also  of  New 
York,  who  publish  a  "State  Corpora- 
tion Tax  Service"  in  the  loose-leaf 
manner  that  has  become  familiar  for 
income  tax  purposes.  This  service  aims 
to  give  the  subscriber  a  clear,  concise 
outline  of  the  taxes  imposed  on  corpo- 
rations in  each  State.  In  a  numbered 
sequence,  an  outline  gives  at  a  glance 
the  rates  and  bases  of  computing  vari- 
ous taxes,  including  summaries  under 
the  following  heads  (so  far  as  they  ap- 
ply to  each  State)  :  initial  taxes,  an- 
nual taxes,  property  taxes,  what  consti- 
tutes doing  business,  requirements  for 
domestication,  penalties  for  failing  to 
comply,  discrimination  against  foreign 
corporations  by  the  State  tax  laws,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  only  to  attor- 
neys. Recent  court  decisions,  changes 
in  the  law,  rulings  so  far  as  obtain- 
able, and  forms  required,  are  a  part 
of  this  service. 

BOTH  the  Corporation  Trust  Com- 
pany and  Prentice-Hall  have  built 
up  attorney  representation  in  all  the 
State  capitals.  Both  are  equipped  to 
remind  subscribers  of  dates  when  re- 
ports fall  due,  with  automatic  follow- 
ups  to  the  corporation  that  neglects  to 
comply.  Both  concerns  are  equipped  to 
steer  a  corporation  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  foreign  corporation  regula- 
tions. The  services  of  the  one  are, 
however,  open  to  attorneys  only  (but 
through  them  to  business  corpora- 
tions), while  the  Prentice-Hall  Service 
is  available  to  anyone  who  subscribes. 

A  volume  of  information  is  soon  to  be 
issued  through  the  Ronald  Press  Com- 
pany on  this  same  subject,  under  the 
title  of  "Foreign  Corporations:  Their 
Regulation  by  the  States."  Of  this  I 
am  myself  the  guilty  author.  This  will, 
in  no  sense,  compare  with  the  services 
just  described  for  its  purpose  is  quite 
different. 

This  volume  will  aim  to  make  avail- 
able, in  convenient  form  for  business 
men  rather  than  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion, the  essential  requirements  of  the 
States  over  foreign  corporations.  It  is 
an  effort  to  make  reasonably  clear  the 
problems  of  conducting  a  nation-wide 
business;  to  present  in  a  single  compi- 
lation a  digest  in  tabulated  form,  of 
the  many  requirements  and  the  various 
fees  of  the  forty-eight  States,  and  to 
analyze  the  more  important  features  of 
State  regulation.  It  will  furnish  the 
business  executive,  in  readable  form, 
with  a  rather  complete  outline  of  each  ; 
phase  of  this  business  problem.  In  the  , 
book  are  tabulated  digests  of  taxing 
dates,  penalties  for  failure  to  qualify 
(corporate,  as  well  as  individuals  who 
are  guilty  of  neglect),  validity  and  in- 
validity of  contracts,  technical  regula- 
tions for  agency  designation,  each  item 
of  initial  application,  method  of  valu- 
ing no-par  stock,  each  item  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  annual  reports,  together 
with  tabulated  digests  of  all  fees  and 
the  method  of  assessing  and  calculat- 
ing. The  purpose  is  that  of  furnishing 
the  business  man,  in  a  single  compact 
volume,  what  has  not,  heretofore,  been 
available  unless  he  has  the  time  and 
the  inclination  to  delve  his  way  thi'ough 
thousands  of  printed  pages. 


This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  four  articles 
by  Mr.  Haring  on  the  legal  aspect  of  cor- 
poration bu.^iness.  The  first  appeared  in  j 
our  issue  of  March   23,   1927. 
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years' growth  of 
The  Sunday  Star 


^^300,000 


IT   is  an  unheard-of  thing  for  a  city  the  size   of   Kansas   City  to   have  a 
paper  with  300,000  circulation. 

Yet  that  is  the  record  of  The  Kansas  City  Star.  It  was  attained 
Sunday,  April  24. 

Another  unheard-of  thing  is  that  any  paper  should  reach  that  figure 
without  predating — or  as  the  practice  is  commonly  called,  "bulldogging." 
The  Sunday  Kansas  City  Star  is  not  printed  Thursday,  so  as  to  be  on  sale 
at  distant  points  by  Saturday.  It  observes  the  regular  closing  hours  of 
the  weekday  editions  and  contains  late  and  complete  news  dispatches  to 
and  including  Saturday  night. 

The  300,000  total  represents  only  copies  actually  circulated  and  paid 
for.  Pressroom  waste,  papers  used  for  office  purposes,  exchanges  and  the 
like  are  always  deducted  from  The  Star's  circulation  statements. 

The  attainment  of  300.000  circulation  has  another  significance.  Such 
circulations  do  not  exist  except  in  key  markets.  If  Kansas  City  were  not 
the  center  of  a  rich  empire  and  if  that  empire  did  not  look  to  Kansas  City 
as  its  metropolis,  then  a  circulation  of  300,000  for  The  Sunday  Kansas  City 
Star  would  be  an  impossibility. 

But  the  empire  is  here  and  the  buying  power  is  here  and  the  mer- 
chandising opportunity  is  here— and  The  Sunday  Star,  with  300.000  paid 
circulation,  stands  ready  to  serve  you. 

THE  KANSAS    CITY  STAR 


Morning  250,000  Evening  250,000 

New  York  Office,  15  E.  40th 
Vanderbilt   10172 


Sunday  300,000 


Weekly  500,000 


Chicago  Office,  1418  Century  BIdg. 
Wabash  1067 
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J    to  you 


Hairs  new 

book  with 

Hall's  great 

Library 


Are  you  breaking 
into  advertising? 

Halls  new  book — GETTING  AHEAD 
[N  ADVERTISING — Is  a  book  you  will 
want  If  you  are  trying  to  get  a  foothold 
In  this  field;  In  fact  you  will  be  glad 
to  have  a  copy  If  you  are  already  engaged 
Id  this  work,  regardless  of  how.  or  where, 
or  at  what  price. 

The  book  is  a  meaty  little  volume  of 
how  to  U3e  advertising  and  selling  ability 
to  your  own  best  advantage;  It  Klves  you 
hundreds  of  bits  of  practical  experience 
In  making  your  efforts  count.  It  comes 
to  you    FREE  with 

S.    Roland   HaU's 
LIBRARY   OF 

ADVERTISING 
AND   SELLING 

4  Vols..  3323  pages,  1090  illustration^, 
flexible  binding,  $1.50  Id  10  days  and 
$2.00    mwithly. 

This  Is  the  indispensable  advertising 
and  Belling  reference  and  home-study  set. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  are  using  It 
to  push  themselves  ahead.  Hundreds  of 
experts  In  all  branches  of  marketing  have 
It  handy  for  reference.  Agencies  through- 
out the  country  have  these  books  In  their 
libraries.  Colleges  and  unlrersltles  uaa 
the  books  as  texts.  If  you're  In  adver- 
tising, or  selling,  or  any  branch  of 
marketing,  don't  be  without  the  gooiJ 
this   set   can   bring   you. 

$20   worth  of  books   for 

$17.50 

Only  7   cents  a  day 

The  big,  well-paying  Jobs  call  for  men 
with  all-around  knowledge  of  the  entire 
lelllng  business  —  advertising,  personal 
salesmanship,  planning,  managing,  ftc. 
Add  to  your  own  experience  a  working 
oommand  of  the  principles  and  methods 
that  have  been  proved  in  the  experiences 
of  the  most  successful  selling  organlzA- 
tiotw.  You  get  them — hundreds  of  them 
— In   thlfl   great   set. 

Examine    for    10    dayt    FREE 

/Vo    money    doton 

Small    monthly    payments 

Try  the  set  for  yourself.  Examine  It 
at  our  expense.  If  you  like  It,  keep  It: 
if  you  don't,  send  it  back.  It  has  helped 
and  Is  helping  others.  There's  personal 
wisdom  in  seeing,  at  least,  what  It  can 
do   for   you. 

Prove   it   for  yourself 
Mail  the  coupon  now 


--^m 

^ggf^ 

Hau. 

^. 

FREE   EXAMINATION   COUPON 

McCraw-HUl  Book    C*mpany,    Inc. 
370    Seventh    Avenae,    New    York 

You  may  send  me  the  HALL  LIBRARY  OF 
ADVERTISING  AND  SELUNG  for  ten  dayi' 
free   examination. 

If  the  books  are  Gatlsfactory.  I  will  send 
tl.50  In  ten  days  and  $2  a  month  until  your 
■peclal  price  of  $17.50  has  been  paid.  With 
tbe  TJbrary  I  am  to  receive  a  free  copy  of 
Hill'B  GETTINO  AHEAD  IN  ADVERTISING 
AND  SELLING.  If  not  wanted.  I  will  write 
you    for    shipping    Instructions. 

Nam*     

AddretB    

PotitioH    

Companif     

A.   F.    5-18-27 


Everybody's  Business 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE    5] 


ployed.  He  estimated  that  he  had  given 
at  least  100  hours  of  attention  to  all  of 
the  matters  concerned  with  his  trading 
operations.  On  looking  over  his  books, 
he  was  astonished  to  find  that  if  he  had 
held  on  to  the  first  three  stocks  he 
bought  and  never  made  another  trade 
all  year,  his  profit  for  the  period  would 
have  been  nearly  $6,000,  or  more  than 
twice  what  it  was.  He  would  have  had 
less  worry  and  a  release  of  much  time 
to  employ  with  profit  in  his  regular 
business  or  some  other  interesting  line 
of  activity. 

OUT  of  all  this  has  developed  the 
fact  that  while  our  customs,  facili- 
ties and  environment  are  changing 
with  lightning  speed,  we  are  not  at  all 
able  to  adjust  our  mental  and  physical 
selves  to  the  great  transformations  all 
about  us.  There  are  no  flights  of 
thought  reached  today  that  surpass 
those  of  our  forefathers.  No  plays  are 
more  subtle  than  those  of  Shakespeare. 
No  book  contains  more  wisdom  than 
that  of  Job.  No  expressions  concern- 
ing human  conduct  are  more  useful 
and  practical  than  those  of  Franklin. 
The  wisest  of  our  present  leaders 
would  have  difficulty  in  formulating  a 
basis  of  government  equal  to  that  set 
forth  in  our  original  Constitution. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been 
enjoying  a  period  of  record  "good 
times,"  and  we  should  not  forget  that 
"those  who  consider  in  prosperity,  will 
be  less  afflicted  in  adversity."  We  will 
again  repeat  most  of  the  mistakes  that 
were  made  in  the  past.  In  the  lives  of 
many  will  be  dark  hours  when  plans 
will  be  laid  to  get  money  without  earn- 
ing it.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  tied  up  recently  in  all  kinds 
of  unproductive  investments  from  idle 
land  to  watered  stock  in  dozens  of  con- 
solidations. Graft  is  rampant  and  the 
pursuit  of  fortune  is  as  keen  as  ever 
with  little  or  no  improvement  in  the 
ethics  employed.  Vaults  overflowing 
with  gold  and  reformed  banking  laws 
will  not  make  prosperity  safe  from  the 
effects  of  that  most  primitive  and  un- 
controlled force,  man's  natural  self. 

We  have  widened  our  viewpoint, 
largely  surmounted  the  wall  of  resist- 
ance to  innovation,  snapped  the  chains 
of  precedent,  and  established  a  new 
mental  freedom  that  questions  every- 
thing from  the  fundamentals  of  re- 
ligion to  current  practices  in  economics 
and  industry.  But  still  that  most  law- 
less of  all  things,  the  human  mind, 
which  can  completely  reverse  itself  in 
the  fraction  of  a  second,  renders  it  im- 
possible for  anyone  to  draw  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  tomorrow's  conditions. 
It  now  appears  that  there  is  no  last 
word  to  be  said  on  any  subject.  We 
are  even  wondering  if  there  is  sense  in 
our  present  ideas  of  conservation  of  re- 
sources because  the  things  saved  will 
probably  not  be  needed  by  our  chil- 
dren's children  as  a  result  of  radical 
changes  in  life.  In  conformity  wdth 
this  thought  we  are  told  that  we  should 
be  guided  in  our  business  operations 
not  by  what  is  theoretically  possible, 
but  by  what  is  economically  justified. 

Forty  million  of  our  people  do  not 
belong  to  any  church,  and  most  of  them 
never  attend  any  form  of  religious  ser- 
vice.    Atheist  societies  have  been  or- 


Getting    Student    Trade 

Is    Mainly    a   Matter    of 

Knowing  How 

Advertisers  require  au- 
thentic and  late  informa- 
tion in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  remarkable 
growth  of  national  adver- 
tising in  student  publica- 
tions. 

The  Collegiate  Sales- 
man, now  issued 
monthly,  has  been  en- 
larged both  in  size  and 
scope.  In  addition  to 
the  most  complete  lists  to 
be  found  anywhere,  it 
contains  specialized  in- 
formation of  value  to 
anyone  interested  in  the 
college  market. 

Unless  you  consult  it 
regularly  you  cannot 
keep  in  touch  with  the 
latest  developments  in 
the  college  field. 

If  you  are  not  getting 
The  Collegiate  Sales- 
man regularly  let  us 
know  and  we  will  gladly 
place  you  on  the  mailing 
list  without  charge. 


Ask   us  anythino   you 

want    to    know    about 

the    school    or    college 

market 


EstablUhed   1913 


Collegiate  Special 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

503   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
612  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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WITH  MEN  IN  MIND 

You  have  men  in  mind  when  you 
make  your  product.  You  have  studied 
their  wants,  their  habits,  their  prides 
and  prejudices. 

Have  you  men  equally  in  mind 
when  you  select  the  media  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  your  product? 

Do  you  know  that  the  quickest  and 
most  economical  way  to  the  national 
men  s  market  is  through  the  ALL- 
FICTION  FIELD? 

Men  want  the  magazines  that  make 
up  this  group.  They  have  the  huhit 
of  reading  them. 

There  s  a  happy  combination  of 
these  male  wants  and  habits  when  you 
use  the  magazines  composing  the 
ALL-FICTION  FIELD. 

AU'-Ficlionpelci 

Magazines  of  Clean  Fiction 


\ 
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New  England's  Second  Largest  Market 


Good 
Company 


We  believe  the  value  of  an  advertisement  is  greatly 
increased  when  it  appears  in  company  with  other 
clean,  honest  and  unquestionable  advertising. 

We  exercise  as  rigid  censorship  over  our  advertising 
columns  as  we  do  the  news.  To  conform  to  our 
policies,  we  refuse  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
advertising  each  year. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  that  advertisers  who  desire  good 
company  are  constantly  increasing  their  space  in 
Rhode  Island  s  great  newspapers, 

The  Providence  Journal 


and 


The  Evening  Bulletin 


Providence  Journal  Company 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Representatives 

Chas.  H.  Eddy  Company  R.   J.   Bidwell   Company 

Boston  New  York  San  Francisco     Los  Angeles 

Chicago  Seattle 


ganized  in  20  of  our  greatest  universi- 
ties, and  a  national  association  has 
been  legally  chartered  and  is  now  op- 
erating with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
destroying  every  form  of  religion.  A 
few  years  ago  the  trust  was  a  target 
for  the  politician,  and  the  forces  of 
government  were  opposed  to  large 
units  in  business.  Now  the  swing  is  in 
the  other  direction,  and  research  has 
become  such  an  irresistible  force  in  the 
hands  of  powerful  aggregations  that 
the  road  is  very  rough  for  the  little 
fellows. 

Today  is  a  time  for  cautious  and 
conservative  action.  Stability  of 
profits,  even  if  they  are  small,  should 
be  given  precedence  over  speculative 
operations  that  will  not  stand  up  under 
the  sting  of  adversity.  Eventually 
there  will  come  a  day  of  reckoning — a 
period  of  readjustment.  Fear  will  sup- 
plant confidence,  and  people  in  many  in- 
dustries will  wonder  how  they  could 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  give  all 
thought  to  building  fast  and  high  with- 
out directing  first  attention  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  foundation.  The  more  of 
us  who  get  this  thought  into  our  sys- 
tems and  keep  it  there,  the  longer  it  will 
be  before  we  will  have  to  face  the  next 
period  of  unemployment  and  business 
distress. 

And  before  long,  science,  which  has 
made  such  a  great  success  in  pushing 
us  ahead  so  rapidly  in  material  fields, 
will  have  to  lend  the  same  willing  and 
effective  hand  in  the  modernization  of 
economics,  politics  and  man's  human 
nature.  ^ 


Yours  Received — 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    22] 


personal  manner.  The  form  letter  sys- 
tem we  use  in  our  department  encom- 
passes every  general  subject  pertaining 
to  our  work  in  its  relation  to  customers 
and  prospects.  Subjects  are  covered 
not  only  by  one  letter  but  usually  by 
three  or  four  and  occasionally  by 
twenty  to  thirty.  Each  letter  in  any 
classification  is  totally  different  from 
the  others,  yet  each  touches  on  some 
important  phase  of  the  subject,  and  has 
a  key  designation. 

At  this  writing  we  are  covering 
thirty-one  different  subjects  pertaining 
to  advertising,  merchandising  and  mer-  ; 
chandise,  with  223  different  letters. 
Quite  a  comprehensive  list,  and  one 
which  should  allow  us  to  answer  a  vol- 
ume of  correspondence  with  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  time.  My  secretary  and 
stenographer  can  answer  many  letters 
from  this  book  without  the  necessity  of 
consulting  me  at  all;  if  I  wish  to  use 
an  indexed  letter,  my  stenographer  is 
given  the  proper  instructions  on  a 
special  form.  If  slight  changes  are 
necessary  to  make  the  letter  exactly 
right  for  its  job,  the  desired  revisions 
are  noted  on  the  instruction  form  given 
to  the  stenographer. 

We  find  that  some  one  of  these  let- 
ters— or  parts  of  several  of  them  com- 
bined— make  an  intelligent,  interesting 
reply  to  fully  80  per  cent  of  our  depart- 
ment correspondence.  With  the  form 
letter  book  answering  80  per  cent,  per- 
sonal dictation  is  required  for  only  20 
per  cent  and  you  can  realize  the  time 
saved  and  the  opportunity  afforded  to 
put  greater  thought  and  care  into  let- 
ters  of  a   special  nature. 

But  there  are  several  things  about  an 
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(xtensive  form  letter  system  which 
nust  be  carefully  watched  if  the  sys- 
em  is  to  operate  successfully  and 
inswer  the  purpose  for  which  it  ia 
ntended. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  constantly 
o  add  fresh  timber  to  the  form  letter 
tructure.  Some  letters  may  be  used 
'ffectively  for  certain  purposes  until 
he  last  trump  sounds.  But  epistles 
vith  this  quality  of  permanency  are  in 
he  preat  minority.  The  average  gen- 
ral  letter  if  properly  planned  and  con- 
tructed  may  serve  well  for  a  year — 
arely  longer.  Some  letters  prove  inef- 
ective  from  birth,  and  these  should 
ravel  the  waste  basket  way  as  soon  as 
.-eakness  manifests  itself.  Others  wear 
ut  and  they  must  be  replaced  or  re- 
livenated,  else  they  will  clog  the 
ystem. 

3UR  form  letters  are  never  form  let- 
ters in  appearance.  All  are  indi- 
idually  typed  and  changed  if  necessary 
i  apply  directly  to  the  particular  man 
r  firm  we  are  writing  to.  All  are  pen 
Igned  by  myself  or  my  assistants. 

The  same  letter  cannot  go  to  the 
ame  individual  or  firm  twice.   We  have 

very  complete  visible  record  system. 
Ivery  dealer  on  our  lists  is  recorded 
nd  every  form  letter  written,  with 
ate  of  mailing  and  description  of  en- 
losures,  if  any,  shows  by  key  designa- 
ion  and  notations  on  the  dealer's  card, 
/hen  my  stenographer  receives  in- 
Lructions  to  write  form  letter  NA-2  to 
ealer  Ralph  Benter  of  Sulphur, 
•kla.,  she  checks  Mr.  Benter's  visible 
;cord  card.  If  he  has  never  received 
■tter  NA-2,  well  and  good;  if  the  rec- 
rd  shows  NA-2  has  been  written  to 
im  before,  I  am  so  advised  and  make 

substitution  or  write  Mr.  Benter  a 
ersonally  dictated  letter.  We  mail  out 
n  an  average  of  twenty-five  form  let- 
!rs  a  day  on  one  subject  or  another, 
ut  there  is  never  a  duplication. 

Classifications  such  as  Inquiry  Fol- 
iw-up  include  several  connected  series 
f  form  letters,  which  are  auto- 
latically  mailed  at  two  week  intervals 
)  prospective  dealers  who  have  in- 
uired  about  the  J.  P.  Smith  lines.  A 
;parato  list  of  these  inquirers  is  main- 
lined and  a  periodical  check  made  on 
le  results  of  our  letters.  Last  season 
le  Inquiry  Follow-up  letters  alone 
nought  us  eighteen  new  accounts, 
ot  a  bad  showing,  at  all! 

We  get  inquiries  on  our  merchandise 
■cm  many  sources.  Inquiries  are  al- 
ays  handled  the  same  dav  they  are 
;ceived.  Here's  a  brief  outline  of  how 
e  do  it:  Mr.  Jebil  Frank  of  Codv, 
'yc,  writes  in  that  he'd  like  to 
?t  catalogues  of  our  shoes.  Mr. 
rank's  letter  goes  immediately  to  one 
"ly  assistants  who  notes  thereon: 
1)  other  dealers  now  handling  our 
nes  at  Cody;  (2)  what  lines  thev  are 
andlmg;  (3)  when  thev  last  bough* 
loes  from  us  and  (4)  Bradstreet  rat- 
>g  of  Mr.  Frank. 

If  the  prospect  is  not  rated  at  all  we 
sually  send  a  letter  and  catalogues 
Jt  do  not  go  further,  as  we  have  found 
lat  unrated  dealers  are  not  good  pros- 
°*^«1q        shoes  retailing  at  from   $10 

We  will  assume  here  that  Mr.  Frank 
well  rated.  The  next  step  then  is  to 
nermme  from  the  activity  of  other 
?alers  m  his  town  and  the  shoes  they 
re  buying  from  us,  whether  to  attempt 
'  sell  Mr.  Frank  shoes  branded  with 
n  trademark,  or  unbranded  merchan- 


how  tempus 
does  fugit— in 
1922  there 
was  no  Sunday 
Detroit  Times 
at  all— and 
now  we  print  a 
six  months  P.  O. 
statement  showing 
an  average  of 
326,875,  while 
the  March  average 
was  337,520 
and  April  will 
be  even  higher. 
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Column 


'In  which  will 
be  told  stories 
of  direct-mail 
camf)aigns  he 
has  created. 


■*«r 


D.  M.  Most  Logical 
for  the  E.  S. 

NEW  YORK  has  many  exclusive 
shops  that  are  known  only  to  a 
very  select  clientele.  They  do  not 
occupy  street  level  locations,  nor  do 
they  broadcast  their  wares  in  general 
advertising;  yet  to  those  who  can 
afford  what  they  have  to  offer  the 
names  are  as  well  known  as  the 
popular  priced  department  stores  are 
to  the  multitude. 

Edmond  Frisch  of  Fifth  Avenue  has, 
since  1912,  been  successfully  conduct- 
ing just  such  a  shop.  He  deals  in 
the  finest  of  gems.  He  can  show 
diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  and  other 
precious  stones  valued  at  figures  rang- 
ing from  a  few  thousand  to  as  high 
as  ninety  thousand  dollars  each — not 
especially  due  to  size  but  to  their 
rarity  and  perfection.  There  are  so 
few  people  who  can  afford  to  shop 
in  such  "stores"  that  direct  mail  is 
the  most  logical  means  of  bringing 
their  offerings  to  the  attention  of 
patrons. 

A  very  interesting  piece  is  about  to 
be  placed  in  the  mail,  portraying  a 
few  exceptional  gems  that  may  be 
had  at  this  time.  There  is  no  bar- 
gain appeal  in  this  campaign  as  the 
recipient  will  be  of  the  type  who 
considers  price  secondary  to  quality. 
The  stones  are  reproduced  in  the 
presentation    in    full   colors. 

A  few  additional  copies  of  this 
mailing  piece  have  been  retained. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  forward  a  copy 
to    those    who    may    be    interested. 


SWEETLAND    ADVERTISING 

INCORPOR.\TED 

Direct  Mail  Campaigns 

25    WEST    44th    ST. 

NEW    YORK 


dise.  The  handling  of  branded  mer- 
chandise is  confined  to  one  dealer  only 
in  towns  and  cities  of  less  than  75,000; 
so  our  method  of  follow-up  must  be 
governed  entirely  by  our  present  con- 
nections in  any  particular  place. 

If  Mr.  Frank  asks  about  tradeniarked 
shoes  (either  Reed  or  Smith  Smart 
Shoes)  and  we  already  have  an  exclu- 
sive agency  for  these  lines  in  Cody — we 
write  him,  explaining  our  policy  and 
suggesting  that  he  buy  unbranded 
shoes.  The  follow-up  on  unbranded 
shoes  includes  three  special  letters  and 
a  four-color  mailing  piece. 

But  if  Cody  happens  to  be  an  open 
town  we  go  after  the  well  rated  Mr. 
Frank  as  a  desirable  prospect  for  the 
agency  franchise.  The  agency  fran- 
chise follow-up  consists  of  four  special 
letters  and  two  mailing  pieces;  the  six 
pieces  are  mailed  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks. 

And  this  is  not  all  by  any  means. 
The  minute  we  decide  that  Mr.  Frank 
is  a  worthy  prospect,  we  send  the  sales- 
man who  covers  Cody,  Wyo.,  our 
Inquiry  Notification  form  (Form  Q). 
This  form  is  filled  out  in  duplicate.  We 
retain  one  copy  attached  to  the  pros- 
pect's letter.  When  the  salesman  re- 
ceives the  notification,  he  makes  the 
necessary  notations  on  the  stub  at  the 
bottom  and  returns  the  stub  to  us, 
keeping  the  upper  part  for  personal 
reference.  The  Inquiry  Notification 
blanks — stub  and  upper — are  numbered 
so  that  when  stub  No.  419  is  returned 
we  simply  find  duplicate  No.  419  in  our 
files  and  the  record  is  complete. 

WE  allow  salesmen  two  weeks  to  re- 
turn stubs.  After  that  we  consider 
stubs  A.  W.  0.  L.  and  send  out  the 
reserves  to  bring  them  in.  But  we  have 
little  use  for  the  reserves;  our  salesmen 
are  gratifyingly  businesslike  about 
these  inquiries  and  prompt  to  fill  out 
the  stub  and  return  it. 

We  respect  our  salesmen's  wishes  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  follow-up  cam- 
paign to  any  prospect  in  the  salesman's 
territory,  and  we  do  not  add  any  pros- 
l)ect  to  our  regular  mailing  lists  un- 
less such  action  is  approved  by  the 
salesman.  Our  men  know  their  terri- 
tories thoroughly;  they  are  much  better 
qualified  than  any  individual  at  the 
factory  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
prospect  is  of  the  kind  we  want. 

If  the  salesman  instructs  us  to  add 
Mr.  Frank's  name  to  the  mailing  list 
we  do  so — and  then  Mr.  Frank  receives 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  direct  mail  so- 
licitations during  the  year,  besides  the 
special  follow-up  of  six  pieces  concen- 
trated in  a  period  of  twelve  weeks. 

All  inquiries,  salesmen's  notations 
and  results  of  previous  follow-up  are 
checked  at  the  end  of  every  season.  If 
Mr.  Frank  goes  on  our  regular  mailing 
list,  he  can  stay  there  for  three  seasons 
without  buying;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  is  taken  off.  Unlike  some 
others,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  good  judg- 
ment to  retain  a  prospect  on  a  mailing 
list  indefinitely.  If  a  prospect  can't  be 
persuaded  in  a  year  and  a  half  that 
J.  P.  Smith  Shoes  are  shoes  he  should 
have,  then  we  consider  him  quite  dead 
— and  we  bury  him  without  ceremonies. 

Frequently  we  receive  inquiries  from 
the  ultimate  consumer,  and  these  re- 
quire still  another  type  of  follow-up. 
We  do  not  ever  sell  ,T.  P.  Smith  Shoes 
to  the  consumer.  If  we  have  a  regular 
dealer  or  prospect  in  the  town  we  write 
the    consumer   to   that    effect   and   ask 


"ARLINGTON   OPERATED" 

Hotel 
Aesomia 


Broadway,  73  rd  to  74th  Sts. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

12    minutes    from    Penn.    and 

Grand  Central  Stations. 

5    minutes    to    Theatres    and 

Shopping    District. 

1260  ROOMS 

(ALL  OUTSIDE) 

New  York's  most  complete  hotel. 
Everything  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  our  guests. 

TWO  RESTAURANTS 

Open    from    6:30    A.   M.    until   midnight 

Music — Dancing 

2  Radio  Orchestras 

Ladies'  Turkish  Bath 

Beauty  Parlor — Drug  Store 

Barber  Shop 

Stock  Broker's  Office 

All  in  the  Ansonia  Hotel 

TRANSIENT  RATES 

300  Rooms  and   Bath, 

$3.50  per  day 
Large   double   Rooms,   twin   beds,   Bath, 

$6.00  per  day 
Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath    (2  persons), 

$7.00   per   day 

Special  Weekly  and  Monthly  Rates 

A     restful     hotel — away     from     all     the 

noise     and     "dirt"     of     the     "Roaring 

Forties."  No  coal  smoke,  our  steam 

plant  equipped  oil  fuel.      Coolest 

hotel  in  New  York  in  Summer, 

The 

Aesoeia 

In  Conjunction  with 

The  Hotels  Marseilles,  Anderson 

Richmond  and  Cosmopolitan 

"ARLINGTON  OPERATED" 
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The  Lillibridge  Viewpoint 


Number  Thirteen 


Issued  by  Ray  D.  Lillibridge  Incorporated 


New  York 


Rocking  Chair  Advertising 

FREDERICK.  L.  Collins  tells  a  story 
about  Irvin  Cobb  and  an  old  south- 
ern darky  that  is  no  fish  story,  though 
it  has  to  do  with  that  piscatorial  pastime. 

One  morning  after  a  hard  rainstorm 
Cobb  was  walking  along  a  road  in  southern 
(Jeorgia  when  he  came  upon  an  old  negro, 
Henry  by  name,  who  was  sitting  in  an  easy 
chair  by  his  kitchen  door,  fishing  in  a  pud- 
dle of  water. 

"Henry,  you  old  fool,"  said  Cobb,  "what 
are  you  doing  there?" 

"Boss,"  said  Henry,  "I'se  jes'  fishin'  a 
little." 

"Well,  don't  you  know  there  are  no  fish 
there?"  demanded  Cobb. 

"Yes,  suh,"  said  Henry,  "1  knows  dat 
but  dis  yere  place  is  so  handy!" 


§ 


§ 


The  ha>idijiess  of  places  and  the  ha)idi- 
>iess  of  methods  and  the  handiness  of 
mediums  is  responsible  for  much  waste  in 
advertising.  It  is  this  handiness  that  creates 
what  might  be  termed  "rocking  chair  ad- 
vertising." 

It  takes  energy  to  hunt  out  markets  and 
carry  the  product  to  them. 

It  takes  nerve  to  turn  one's  back  on  the 
easy,  conventional  methods  and  develop  a 
marketing  method  particularly  suited  to 
the  product  or  proposition  one  has  to  sell. 

It  sometimes  takes  resolution  amounting 
almost  to  courage  to  recommend  appropri- 
ate mediums,  without  reference  to  com- 
missions. 

But  it  is  this  kind  of  advertising  that 
produces  results. 


Too  Small  to  Advertise? 

TT  TT,  HOLD  that  no  business  is  too  small  to 
^^  progress.  In  nearly  every  case  there 
are  certain  promotion  steps  a  business  can 
take,  without  attempting  to  enter  upon  a 
broad  campaign  of" general"  advertising — 
steps  that  would  carry  the  business  forward 
faster,  put  it  in  better  relation  to  its  com- 
petition, and  line  it  up  for  more  rapid 
progress  as  its  growth  justifies  larger  ex- 
penditures. 

We  believe  our  "objective"  method  of 
developing  an  advertising  program  and  our 
"Fee-and-Budget  System"  will  commend 
themselves  to  the  heads  of  such  businesses. 
Bulletins  on  these  subjects  will  be  sent  free 
on  request. 

A  New  Way  of  Living 

r\^  October  first  next,  certain  New  York 
^-^  families  will  acquire  the  address:  763 
Fifth  Avenue,  at  59th  Street.  They  will 
live  in  residence-apartments,  proportioned 
to  private-house  luxury  and  furnished  with 
their  own  treasures.  Some  will  live  high 
in  a  soaring  tower,  far  above  the  welter  of 
the  streets,  commanding  this  whole 
metropolitan  empire — north,  east,  south 
and  west  .  .  .  Sherry  domestics  will 
care  for  their  apartments.  Sherry  food 
will  be  served  in  their  dining-rooms. 
Sherry  butlers  will  become  their  butlers. 
Sherry  valets  and  ladies'-maids  their  per- 
sonal attendants  .  .  .  What  an  ideal 
scheme  of  things!  One  is  free  to  stay  or 
flit — Europe,  Palm  Beach,  Long  Island. 
Yet  one's  perfect  household  goes  on  for- 
ever .  .   .  There  are  economic  advantages. 
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too.  No  permanent  staff  to  maintain.  No 
service-quarter  rent  to  pay.  Seven  rooms 
supplant  twice  the  number  .  .  .  The 
Sherry-Netherland  is  a  tower  of  residence- 
apartments  with  Sherry  service.  It  is  more 
than  a  place  to  live;  it  is  a  way  of  living. 
Occupancy,  October  first.  For  rates  and 
information,  apply  to  the  renting  office. 
Sherry-Netherland  Corporation,  William 
C.  Warren,  renting  manager;  telephone. 
Regent  7272. 


So  runs  the  copy  for  the  first  magazine 
advertisement  for  The  Sherry-Netherland, 
newest  Lillibridge  client.  A  new  way  of 
living,  offered  in  187  words. 

The  Scientific  Approach 

'T^HE  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  the 
A  first  step  toward  advertising  should 
always  be  to  determine  the  facts  and  to  iso- 
late the  problems. 

Sometimes,  the  facts  exist  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  account  executives  and  the 
clients. 

Sometimes,  the  facts  must  be  dug  out. 

More  often  they  come  from  both  sources. 

The  Lillibridge  method  differs  only  in 
that  it  goes  deeper,  and  with  more  scientific 
exactness.  Therefore,  no  research  depart- 
ment, as  such,  is  maintained. 

Preliminary  and  high-spot  surveys  are 
made  by  Lillibridge  executives  themselves. 

Exhaustive  surveys  are  made  through 
selected  outside  af^liations. 

These  surveys  are  continued  until  the 
following  six  questions  can  be  answered 
with  knowledge  and  proof: 

L  What  are  we  selling?     (Facts  about 


the  product,  its  performance,  its  uses,  its 
benefits.) 

2.  Whom  are  we  selling?  (Facts  about 
the  consumers.) 

3.  Where  are  we  selling?  (Facts  about 
the  markets.) 

4.  How  much  should  we  sell?  (Facts  on 
which  to  base  quotas  or  objectives.) 

5.  What  are  we  selling  against?  (Facts 
about  the  resistances.) 

6.  How  are  we  selling?  (Facts  as  to  how 
the  sale  must  be  accomplished.) 

Scientific  marketing  is  not  a  matter  of 
slide  rules  and  decimal  points;  it  is  a  habit 
of  minci,  a  method  of  working,  based  on  an 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  facts  and  the 
common  sense  to  get  them  without  getting 
lost  in  the  mechanics  of  the  getting. 

Products  that  Talk 

EVERY  product  of  quality  has  personality 
— distinctive  characteristics  which  in- 
dividualize it.  And  yet  the  personality  of 
many  products  is  never  really  known. 

Too  often  the  homely  but  vital  facts 
which  every  buyer  wants  to  know  about  a 
product  remain  in  the  sales  ciepartment  of 
the  manufacturer  as  "things  which  wouldn't 
interest  the  public." 

Making  products  "talk" — telling  the 
public  "those  things  that  wouldn't  interest 
it"  has  been  our  business  for  years. 

Automobile  accessories,  vacuum  clean- 
ers, electric  refrigerators,  hotels,  pumps, 
meters,  brass  products,  steamship  lines,  are 
a  few  of  those  products  and  services  which 
we  have  personalized  to  their  publics. 

We  have  a  bulletin  entitled,  "If  Your 
Product  Could  Talk,"  which  we  will  gladly 
send  to  any  interested  executive  on  request. 


RAY   D.  LILLIBRIDGE    INCORPORATED 

^Advertising 

NO.  8  WEST  4OTH  STREET  '  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Longacrc  4000 

Established  in  1899 
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him  to  purchase  his  shoes  there;  at  the 
same  time  we  notify  the  dealer,  sending 
liim  a  copy  of  the  inquiry  or  quoting 
its  text  and  suggest  that  he  follow  it 
jp  personally. 

If  we  have  no  dealer  or  prospect  on 
jur  mailing  list  we  select  the  best  shoo 
5tore  in  town  as  our  objectis'e,  write  the 
•onsumer  to  get  his  Smith  Shoes 
;hrough  this  dealer  and  write  the 
lealer  the  whole  story,  suggesting  that 
ie  may  be  losing  sales  by  overlooking 
J  public  preference  for  J.  P.  Smith 
Shoes. 

We  have  about  twenty-eight  letters 
n  our  form  book  under  the  Inquiry 
Follow-up  classification  and  every  letter 
s  in  constant  use.  That  it  pays  to  de- 
I'elop  a  system  of  followup  which  per- 
Tiits  of  quick  response  and  overlooks  no 
possibilities  for  the  opening  of  new 
jccounts,  is  sure  as  shootin'.  Our  rec- 
M'd  of  new  customers  gained  through 
iiethodical,  persistent,  interested  by 
nail  solicitation  is  proof  enough. 


Paris  Couturiers  Direct 
Advertising 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    38] 

;hip  and  due  to  arrive  in  New  York. 
But  others  are  gracious  and  give  a 
special  Press  opening — a  scintillating 
jffair  with  a  smoke  barrage  from  the 
;xcellent  cigarettes  on  the  tables,  with 
;he  golden  twinkle  of  flowing  cham- 
pagne and  the  sparkle  of  last  year's 
evening  gowns.  There  is  a  place  for 
jvery  one  and  every  one  is  in  his  place, 
ivhether  from  the  Press  or  from  a  com- 
nissionaire  (roughly,  the  commission 
igent).  Large  placards  on  chair  and 
settee  backs  indicate  who  sits  there. 
Dne  notices  familiar  names:  Berko- 
.vitz — Schloss — Roditi — Bonwit  Teller. 
Programmes  of  model  names  and  num- 
lers  are  passed  around.  Leaves  flut- 
;er.  Voices  rise  above  the  melodies  of 
he  jazz  band  issuing  harmonies  behind 
I  palm  screen.  A  stage  lights  up.  All 
s  silent.  An  assistant  vendeuse  calls 
lut,  "Numero  cinq".  "Number  five. 
[  love  you".  And  the  mannequin  does 
ner  walk  and  shows  you  her  model; 
lut  while  your  attention  is  solely  upon 
the  first  presented  another  and  an- 
other and  another  comes  forth,  so  fast 
that  one  is  confused,  and  nothing  but 
.'oncentration  ever  makes  it  possible 
for  the  poor  buyer  and  the  exhausted 
reporter  to  take  in  all  the  details  as 
to  fabric,  color,  silhouette,  new  details. 
If  the  buyer  is  one  repre.senting  a 
wholesale  buyer,  details  are  most  im- 
portant: a  new  sleeve,  a  nevsr  neck 
treatment,  a  new  girdle.  But  if  the 
buyer  represents  a  retail  store,  the 
model  must  be  complete  in  detail,  ready 
in  every  way  for  reproduction  without 
modification. 

In  America  we  do  not  use  the  word 
■model"  as  do  the  French.  In  Paris, 
'model"  means  the  actual  garment  pre- 
sented by  the  mannequin,  who  is  the 
'live  model"  as  we  term  her,  that  wears 
he  model.  As  an  example  of  how  this 
erm  is  confused,  I  remember  remark- 
ng  to  an  American  visitor  that  I  had 
•een    some    50,000    models    in    several 


N.  Y.  Agency  Wants 
an  Art  Director 


The  Ideal  Man  for  this  job  is 
not  very  easy  to  find 


Hi 


.E  should  be  impatient  A\'ith  most  <>1  ail 
directing  as  it  is  done,  but  patient  in  getting  his 
people  to  see  it. 

He  should  appreciate  that  each  account  is  a 
character  on  the  stage,  not  just  another  hat<li 
of  something  to  be  poured  in  the  same  old  mould. 

Because  he  can  draw  a  bit  he  need  not  feci  that 
he  may  dispense  with  ideas.  Because  he  knows 
artists  and  can  encourage  them  and.  excuse  the 
word,  inspire  them,  he  need  not  feel  that  the 
typographical  beauty  can  be  given  over  to  a 
night-shift  foreman. 

Hell  have  to  know  more  than  two  pretty  good 
but  .sympathetic  overseers,  but  he  can  run  his 
own  department  like  a  czar. 

Such  a  man  would  hate  to  write  a  letter  of  appli- 
cation— and  we  wouldn't  expect  any  "job  hunter" 
to  be  able  to  write  a  satisfactory  one. 

But  the  editor  of  Advertising  and  Selling  will 
gladly  receive  suggestions  and  will  only  intro- 
duce to  the  advertiser  those  whose  qualifications 
seem  fitting  (without  mentioning  their  names  at 
all),  so  as  to  protect  the  good,  sensitive  soul  of 
the  artist  on  one  hand  and  the  privacy  of  the 
advertiser  on  the  other. 


Address  Frederick  C.  Kendall,  Editor 

Advertising    and    Selling 

9  East  38th  Street 

NEW  YORK 
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Q^^  book  all  business  is 


ran  serially 


Letters  to  the 
Publisher 

FOLLOWING  its  publication 
in  System,  The  Magazine  of 
Business  as  a  seriaL  Cap- 
tains in  Conffict  was  set  up  for 
book  publication,  but  before  the 
pages  were  electrotyped  unbound 
copies,  printed  from  the  type, 
were  sent  out  by  the  publisher 
to  several  hundred  business  lead- 
ers and  economists,  inviting 
their    correction  and   criticisms. 

Of  the  avalanche  of  letters  that 
poured  in.  less  than  a  dozen 
were  in  any  sense  critical.  The 
excerpts  reproduced  on  this 
page -only  a  few  of  those  re- 
ceived-speak  for  themselves  as 
to  how  the  business  men  of 
America  feel  about  this  dramatic 
story  which  crystallized  for  the 
readers  of  The  Magazine  of 
Business  the  progress  of  Amer- 
ican industry  during  the  past 
quarter    century. 


G.    C.    Miller.   President 
Dodge  Manufacturing    Corporation 

1  have  iollowed  tfiis  story  throuRh 
the  various  issues  of  "The  Magazuie 
of  Business"  because  of  its  compelling 
interest  and  in  spite  of  my  aversion  to 
every  thiiiK  on  the  installnient  plan. 
The  first  pages  paint  a  faithful  picture 
of  my  own  grandfather  and  his  ottice. 
the  walnut  roll-top  de?k  and  the  rail- 
ing, and  the  man  himself.  I  think  the 
picture  of  a  certain  type  of  men  ot 
that  dav  is  remarkably  done.  U  is 
a  picture  of  men  who  built  Imsmess 
solely  on  character  and  kindliness.,  ii 
people  will  read  "Captains  in  Cnntlict 
not  only  a^;  an  interesting  romance, 
and  accept  it  not  only  as  a  good  piece 
of  literature  hut  ,will  see  in  it  a 
prophecy,  it  should  be  an  instrument 
for  good. 

Thomas   J.    Watson.    President 

International    Business    Machines 

Corporation 

I  have  followed  thi?;  story,  month  hy 
month,  in  "The  Magazine  of  Busi- 
ness" and  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested and  very  much  pleased  With 
the  way  Mr.  UpdegrafF  handled  the 
subject.  I  would  like  to^  suggest  that 
you  continue  fiction  stones. 

S.    E.    Barnwell 
Consulting     Engineer 

As  a  travelling  news-stand  reader 
ol  System  for  many  years.  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  most  ^  sincerely  on 
vour  putdication  of  "Captains  in 
Conflict."  Your  hook  came  just  as  1 
was  facing  a  three-hour  ride  on  a 
dismal  train  that  stopped  at  every 
cross  road  and  pig  track  during  its 
ninety  miles  of  travel.  As  I  hoarded 
the  accommodation  I  anticipated  a  hor- 
rible ride,  liut  1  opened  the  honk  after 
I  left  the  first  station  and  didn't  know 
a  darn  thing  till  I  got  to  my  destina- 
tion. It  is  the  most  absorbing  book 
I  ever  read  and  any  man  in  any  phase 
of  modern  American  business  who  can- 
not get  a  tremendous  lot  out  of  it  that 
will  result  in  real  dollars  and  cents 
profit,  certainly  has  an  absolutely 
incurable  case  of  egoism  or  mental 
indigestion. 

E.    G.    McDougall.    President 
Libby.    McNeUl    &    Libby 

"Captains  in  Conflict"  is  a  splendid 
story.  I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will 
send  me  half  a  dozen  copies  of  this 
book,  when  published.  I  wish  to 
present  them  to  some  of  the  men  in 
our   organization. 


Adolph  Zukor.  President 
Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation 

I  had  already  hail  several  of  the 
chapters  of  this  interesting  story  in 
System  and  I  am  glad  that  at  last  I 
have  them  altogether  in  one  volume. 
In  the  guise  of  lictinn  Mr.  Updegraff 
has  given  an  unusually  interesting  _anil 
authentic  picture  of  the  American 
business  scene  of  the  last  few  years. 
1  liked  it  very  much  and  I  hope  that, 
when  it  is  published,  it  will  receive  a 
distribution  which  will  make  its  in- 
fluence wide-spread. 

M.  W.  Cresap.  Treasurer 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx 
"Captains  in  Conflict"  which  1  en- 
joyed in  System  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  stimulating  business 
l.o<iks  I  have  ever  read.  It  ought  to 
be  eagerly  sought  hy  every  business 
man  in  America  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
be.  I  am  going  to  send  it  to  a  dozen 
or   more  of  my  business   friends. 

Bernard   M.   Baruch 

(Telegram)  Congratulate  author  and 
publishers  of  "Captains  in  Conflict." 
I'.iith  perform  great  public  service- 
Should  be  part  of  comT>ulsor>-  work 
every  business   school   and   college. 

A.   T.   Simonds.    President 
Simonds  Saw  and  Steel  Company 

I  have  found  the  story  very  inter- 
esting, and  at  times  very  exciting. 
Mr.  Updegraff  has  certainly  used  his 
dramatic  skill  and  his  skill  as  a 
writer  both  in  an  excellent  manner, 
and  has  made  a  story  that  would  in- 
terest those  who  know  little  or  noth- 
ing about   business. 

You  and  Mr.  UpdegrafF  have  rend- 
ered a  real  service  in  this  volume.  It 
should  reach  many  readers  who  other- 
wise would  never  read  a  hook  upon 
business,  and  give  them  a  rather  clear 
insight  into  what  business  has  been 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Even  now  this  is  a  splendid 
background  in  which  to  see  and  judge 
present  day  business.  Il  will  grow  still 
more  valuable  as  a  background,  as  the 
years  pass  by. 

R.    W.     Woodruff.     President 
The    Coca-Cola    Company 

T  have  enjoyed  "Captains  in  Con- 
flict" vetT  much.  It  is  an  interestinR 
story  of  modern  business  and  eco- 
nomic theories,  well   told. 

Charles    C.    Gates.    President 
Gates  Rubber  Co. 

While  I  had  read  some  of  the  in- 
i^tallment  of  "Captains  in  Conflict"  as 
it  appeared  in  System,  I  did  not  find 
opportunity  to  follow  it  through.  The 
story  presents  in  most  interesting  and 
readable  form  a  well  interpreted^  rec- 
ord of  the  most  outstanding  business 
moulding  influences  of  the  past  twenty 
years  or  more.  I  enjoyed  every  bit 
of  it. 

E.    F.    Mansure.    Vice-President 
E.    L.    Mansure    Company 

T  not  only  read  this  story  when  it 
was  running  in  serial  form  in  System, 
but  marked  many  paragraphs  which  I 
considered  of  truly  educational  value 
It  was  so  interesting  that  1  had  each 
instalment  cut  from  the  magazine  and 
filed,  considering  it  well  worth  keep- 
ing for  future  reference,  pot  knowing 
at  that  time  that  it  was  going  to  be 
published  in  hook  form. 

B.    C.     Work.     President 
The  B.  F.   Goodrich  Company 

"Captains  in  Conflict"  is  g'wd  rer.d- 
ing  and  the  coming  generation  should 
profit  by  the  lessons  it  leaches.  It 
was  a  very  subtle  thought  to  weave 
cold  hard  business  ethics  into  such 
an   interesting   and   readable   story. 

Franklin  P.    Shumway 
Franklin  P.  Shumway  Co. 

"Captains  in  Conflict"  was  intensely 
interesting  as  a  serial,  hut  more  so  as 
a  bound  book,  and  for  many  y^rs 
to  come  will  surely  interest,  inspire, 
and  instruct  many  thousands  of  busi- 
ness men. 


C.   M.    Woolley.    President 
American  Radiator  Company 

I  have  long  entertained  a  desired  to 
read  this  wonderful  story  in  book 
form  in  order  to  obtain  the_  continuity 
of  its   rich   and   sweeping   significance. 

Lewis  Sh«inan.    President 
National    Coffee    Roasters    Association 

I  had  already  read  seme  of  the 
chapters  while  the  story  was  running 
in  System,  but  I  enjoyed  reading  them 
over  again  with  the  complete  story 
It  is  a  book  full  of  human  interest, 
good  sound  philosophy,  and  gives  a 
splendid  picture  of  American  business 
during    the    past    half   century. 


H.  J.   Nichols.  Vice  President 
The  Robbins   &  Pearson  Company 

I  followed  "Captains  in  CtMiflict" 
very  carefully  as  it  appeared  in 
System  and  enjoye<l  it  very  much.  I 
am  sure  the  readers  of  "The  Magazine 
of  Business"  would  appreciate  and 
enioy    other    stories    of    this    character. 

Lawrence  H.  Whiting,  President 
Boulevard  Bridge  Bank 

I  read  most  of  the  instalments  <>f 
"Captains  in  Conflict"  as  they  ap- 
peared as  an  editorial  feature  ot 
System  and  am  very  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  work  as  a 
whole. 


V><APTAINS  m  C 


ONFLICT 

h  ■ 
Robert  R.  Updegraff 


The  story   of  the 
struzg.le  of  a  busi- 
ness generation 

$2.00 

AT  BOOKSTORES 


rom  a  serial  in  the  pioneer 
magazine  of  business  to 
a  place  in  the  permanent 
literature  of  business 


C.    S.    DuBelle.    Treasurer 
Central    Pennsylvania    Lumber   Co. 

I  was  very-  careful  to  read  "Cap- 
tains in  Conflict"  when  the  -^tory  ap- 
peared in  System. 

This  story  retains  one's  interest 
■from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  antl 
gives  one  a  general  insight  into  the 
methods  of  big  business  during  the 
past    twenty-five   years. 

This  is  the  most  interesting  book 
that    I   have  read   for  many  a  day. 

A.    H.    Timmerman.   Vice-President 
Wagner    Electric    Corporation 

I  had  read  iportions  of  "Captains  in 
Conflict"  as  It  appeared  in  System. 
The  book  should  be  a  real  inspiration 
to  many. 

F.    D.    Underwood 
Erie    Railroad     Company 

The  story  is  entertaining,  improbable 
hut  not  impossible.  It  took  me  until 
two  o'clock  in  the  morninu  to  read 
it  and  the  time  was  not  begrudged. 


Guy    Hutchinson.    Vice-President 
Hoffman  Specialty  Co. 

I  had  "Captains  in  Conflict"  in  se- 
rial form  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
best  books  of  its  type  that  has  been 
written  this  year.  I  am  Inning  50 
copies  to  distribute.  I  believe  Bob 
Updefrraff  is  to  be  congratulated  00 
turning  out  such  an  entertaining  aS 
well  as  instructive  story. 

Benjamin   F.   Affleck.   President 
Universal    Portland   Cement    Co. 

I  had  previously  re^id  " Captains  in 
Conflict"  in  System  and  found  it  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  Mr.  fpdegrari 
and  your  company  are  rendering  a  val- 
uable service  in  writing  and  publishing 
a  book  of  this  kind. 

Jesse  Isidor  Straus,   President 
R.   H.  Maicy  &.  Company.   Inc. 

I  enjoyed  reading  "Captains  in  Con- 
flict." It  contains  many  suggestive 
notes. 
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lalking  about 

IS  an  editorial  feature  in 


TheMAGALlNE  of  BUSINESS 

tuf  X  < 


Bruce  Barton,  Prestdent 

Barton.  Durstlne  &  Osbom,  Inc. 

This  hook  m!  HoI)  I.  iMltKurY's  IS  not 
;1>-  fT\ic  Nut  it  i*;  iiiti.Te>tiiiE.  Kvery 
ORTCssive   man    in    Iiusiriess    will    say 

John  Rownlree  wh.it  the  \frmi>m 
rmer  saiil  after  rcadiriK  Shakespeare; 
rhat  feller  has  a  lot  ot  my   idears." 

is  Kncxl  medicine  and  I  hope  the 
iblic  will  buy  a  lot  of  it. 

L.  H.   Hamilton.   President 
Wisconsin    Electric    Company 

1  had  already  read  "Captains  in 
mflict"  in  System.  It  is  a  remark- 
le  story  and  just  as  soon  as  the 
ok  is  out  we  will  order  several 
Dies  for  the  heads  of  our  dcDart- 
tnts. 

Amos  L.  Beaty,   Chairman 
The    Texas    Company 

In  my  juiiKiucnt  "faii tains  in  Con- 
ct"  is  an  excellent  story  and  will 
rve  the  very  laudable  inirpose  for 
lich  it  was  intended.  It  holds  the 
tention  from  the  first  litie.  It  is 
e  kind  of  story  I  like  to  re:id. 

M.   H.    Karker.    President 
Jewel    Tea    Company,    Inc. 
1    like    "Captains     in    Cuntlict"     im- 
enscly.        'Hie     hoTk     is      so     funda- 
cntalb      ■r.oniid     and     so     (.-learly     and 
sily    iirc-^fntc'l    that    I    find    it    hard 
crilKise.       The     broad     picture     oi 
sitiess  in  the  last   twenty-five   years 
accurately     drawn.        I      value     th<_- 
'ok     <;n     hijthly     that     I     am     toiiay 
ranninR     for     the     r>urchase     of     135 
liics   iV*r  distribution  anmntr  our  field 
ecutives    as    soon    as    the    book    is 
ailable. 

Charles    Plez.    Chairman 
Link-Belt    Company 

I  finished  "Captains  in  Conflict"  in 
le  session.  It  is  a  (crippinK  story. 
!iich  in  a  settinp  of  fiction,  brings 
rth  and  emphasizes  the  underlyiiK 
incinles  of  business.  It  is  the 
icnce  I  if  business  presented  in  the 
ry_  attractive  cuise  of  a  romance, 
id  is  well  worth  another  reading. 

A.    H.    Landwehr.    Treasurer 
Holland  Furnace  Company 

1  want  to  conRratulate  you  on  get- 
"K  nut  "Cautains  in  Conflict"  and 
ihmk  it  is  O.  K.  as  is.  1  would  be 
ad  to  have  you  send  us  fifty  copies 
the  liook  so  that  I  can  forward 
em  to  *iome  of  mv  friends,  who,  I 
low.  will  enioy   readins  it 

Charles    Seldman,    President 
Chas.  Seidmann  &  Co. 

This  story  I  followed  thru  your  va- 
ous  numbers  of  System  uhile  it  was 
iming,  and  I  enjoyed  same  so  much 
■It  I  have  again  read  this  story  in 
'ik   form, 

Paul  Butler.    General   Manager 
Butler   Paper    Corporation 

■^-i?-*^'?}^  serial  storv  Captains  in 
"inict  IS,  I  lielieve,  the  first  of  its 
"(1  to  describe  that  almost  intangible 
-Miial,  moral  and  spiritual  force  sur- 
iiiuling  the  captains  and  executives  of 
■-messes  and  which  they  know  exist 
T  which  few  others  appreciate  This 
^ry  lirines  the  reader  in  on  the  in- 
'e.  and  I  am  today  writing  all  our 
fporaiions  to  secure  plenty  of  copies 
'heir  individual   use. 


Ceon;e  M.  Verity.  President 
The  American  RolHnt;  Mill  Company 
I  read  .i  l.irce  niaj-tnty  ni  the  chap- 
ters in  this  interesting  story.  "Cap- 
tains in  Conflict,"  as  it  was  published. 
I  was  so  much  interested  in  it  as  it 
went  along  that  I  made  every  effort 
to  hold  each  issue  on  my  desk  until  I 
had  read  it.  I  feel  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  helpful  things  that 
has   been    brought   out   for   some   time. 

J.    L.    Kraft.    President 
Kraft   Cheese   Company 

During  an  idle  moment  of  the  day. 
I  began  to  glance  over  the  pages  of 
"Cai'tains  in  Conflict"  and  became  so 
interested  with  the  story  that  I  did 
not  do  much  work  that  day.  It 
breathes  mure  of  the  actual  business 
life  of  today  than  any  book  I  have 
read  for  years.  If  you  publish  this 
book.  I  would  like  to  place  an  order 
for  a  number  of  copies  to  mail  to 
special   friends. 

E.    A.   Wallace.    President 
Berkey  &  Gay  Fumilure  Company 

It  is  one  of  the  best  books  I've  ever 
read  and  so  true  every  word  of  it. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  advise  me 
when  this  book  comes  out  as  I  would 
like  to  secure  copies  of  it  to  firive  to 
friends. 

W.     A.     Rogers,     President 
Bates   &.  Rocers  Construction   Co. 

I  had  read  "Captains  in  Conflict" 
in  System  when  it  was  running  as  a 
serial.  The  principles  carried  out  by 
John  Rowntree  in  his  business  are 
the  correct  ones  for  the  conduct  of 
any  business  and  in  the  end  are  bound 
to  be  successful.  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  publication  of  this  wonhwhile 
book. 

Frank   Presbrey 
Frank  Presbrey  Company 

"Captains  in  Conilict"  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  novels  I  have 
ever  read,  and  I  have  recommended  it 
to  two  or  three  business  men  as  not 
only  being  readable  but  very  unus-jal 
in  that  it  is  a  fascinating  storv  with- 
out a  heroine  or  a  lovesick  swain  hut 
a  straight  story  of  business,  which 
will  appeal  to  every  business  execu- 
tive in  the  T'nited  States.  The  book 
ought  to  have  a  big  sale. 

Craig    Atmore.     President 
Atmore   &   Son 

I  read  most  of  this  story  in  the 
magazine  and  was  very  much  in- 
terested   in    it. 

The  story  was  an  exceedingly  KOo<l 
one  and  1  think  it  ought  to  give  the 
general  public  a  better  appreciation 
of  some  of  the  proldems  of  modeni 
business. 

Alfred    Lauter.    President 
The  H.  Lauter  Co. 

I  enjoyed  "Captains  in  Conflict" 
very  much,  having  read  the  same  in 
the  serial  installments  from  time  to 
time  as  received,  and  in  my  opinion 
the   story   has   been   well   put   out, 

Samuel  M.  Vauclain,   President 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

T  have  read  "Captain  in  Conflict," 
and  assure  you  this  is  one  of  the  best 
publications  of  this  character  that  has 
come  to  my  notice. 


Isaac  Miller  Hamilton,  President 
Federal   Life   Insurance  Company 

I  eTii'i>c'i  "(apt. mi-  in  I  nnrlut" 
more  than  I  «cll  can  say.  I  heartily 
congratulate  Mr.  Updegraff  for  being 
its  author  and  you  for  being  its  pu''- 
lislier.  When  the  book  is  yiublishcd 
and  ready  for  distribution  !  should  be 
pleased  to  have  you  see  that  I  am 
-supplied  with  one  hundred  copies  as 
1  very  much  would  like  to  present 
them  to  a  selected  list  of  our  man- 
agers whom  I  feel  sure  would  enjov 
an<l   be  much  benefited   thereby. 

W.    Bryan    Wait,    President 
Nye  &  Walt   Kilmarnock  Corporation 

I  read  "t'aptaiiis  in  Cnnllict"  in  serial 
form  and  thought  it  so  worth  while 
that  1  made  sure  that  the  executives 
in  our  organiz.itiun  also  read  it. 

George  M.  Brown.  President 
Certaln-Tecd  Products  Corporation 

I  found  "Captains  in  Contlict"  most 
interesting.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  I  know  uf  no  business  being 
run  on  the  principles  dominating  the 
Consolidate<I  Stove  C'ompany  describeu 
in  the  story.  The  better  way  of  doing 
things  is,  I  believe,  being  almost  un- 
iversally followed  in  big  business. 

George    Eastman.    President 
Eastman    Kodak    Company 

t  have  read  "C.-iptauis  in  (  -.nllict" 
with  much  interest.  In  my  uimiion  it 
pictures  correctly  the  fundamentals  in- 
volved in  the  conduct  of  t.JK  business 
and   I   hope   it  will  be  widely  read, 


Harold    C.     Keith.     President 
George  E.  Keith  Company 

I  started  to  read  the  book  some- 
what in  the  sense  of  duty,  but  I  am 
frank  to  say  it  quickly  changed  t" 
a  sense  of  interest.  I  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  It  is  a  book  any  business 
man  can  read  with  deep  interest,  as 
under  the  guise  of  fiction  it  brings 
out  many  fundamental  facts  in  regar<i 
to  the  business  problems  of  the  last 
ten  years.  Thank  you  for  sending 
the  book,  -  and  T  will  be  glad  to  know 
when  it  is  published,  as  1  would  like 
to   send  a    volume  to  a    few    friends. 

C.    H.    Markham.    Chairman 
Illinois    Central    System 

"Captains  in  Conflict"  is  a  gocnl 
story,  well  told.  It  deals  with  a 
period  in  American  history  when 
transition  was  swift;  when  alertness 
was  vital  to  progress,  and  when  prog- 
ress without  honesty  was  insecure. 
A  new  philosophy  has  been  written 
into  the  present  generation  of  busi- 
ness: a  philosophy  that  properly 
evaluates  the  public  good  will  and 
bases  prosperity  upon  mutual  heln- 
fulnesg.  It  is  not  different  in  rail- 
roading than  in  merchandising,  Ser- 
vice to  the  people;  dependable,  helpful, 
economically  priMiuce^l,  efficiently  ren- 
dered, is  the  service  in  which  the  rail- 
roads find  their  reward  just  as  it  is 
that  in  which  Rowntree  of  "Captains 
in  Conflict"   found  his. 

Henry    S.    Buescher,    Secretary 
International    Cement    Corporation 

I  read  "Cajitains  in  Conflict"  when 
it  was  published  in  System  It  is 
an  interesting  stnrv,  vividly  por- 
traying existing  conditions  and  bring- 
ing forth  in  an  interesting  way  the 
underlying   principles    of   business. 


Chas.  R.  Flint 
("Father  of    the   Trusts") 

I  was  very  inutb  inierested  in  Up- 
degraff's  story  "Captains  in  Conflict" 
when  it  was  running  in  "The  Maga- 
zine of  Business"  and  I  looked  jor- 
uard  to  reading  it  at  a  sitting  when  it 
shouM  come  out  in  book  form.  This 
I  have  now  done,  and  I  write  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  publishing  so  re- 
markable a  story  as  this  chronicle  of 
the  past  twenty-five  years  in  business. 

From  my  lonT  and  varied  experience 
in  fnrming  consolidations,  I  can  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  philosophy 
that  Mr.  UjidegrafT  has  brought  out  in 
this  story  is  fundamentally  sound,  and 
if  those  who  are  forming  consolida- 
tions today  would  be  guided  by  it  we 
should  have  sounder  and  healthier 
business  in  the  future. 

John  Hertz,   Chairman 

Yellow  Truck    &   Coach    Manufacturing 

Company 

"Captains  in  Conflict"  is  the  most 
interesting  reading  that  I  have  had  in 
many,  many  (bays,  and  1  have  enjoyed 
every  bit  of  it.  It  surely  <ioes  paint 
the  business  picture  of  the  (lav.  I 
would  like  tn  have  every  executive  in 
our  organization  read  "Captains  in 
Conflict"  when  it  is  put  on  the 
market. 

E.    G.    Holloway,     President 
James  S.   Kirk  &  Co. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  "Cap- 
tains in  Conflict."  It  was  most  in- 
teresting from  a  romance,  educational 
and  business  standpoint  and  will  pay 
any  one  in  full  for  time  spent  in 
reading  same.  Will  you  kindly  notify 
me    when    the    book    is    put    on    sale? 


In  The  Magazine 
of  Business 

IN  a  sense,  the  sequel  to 
Captains  in  ConHict  is  ap- 
pearing monthly  in  The 
Magazine  of  Business,  not  in 
story  form  to  be  sure,  but  in 
timely  articles  which  reflect  the 
significant  developments  in  the 
business  world  as  fast  as  they 
become  significant. 

With  American  life  and 
American  business  going 
through  so  many  readjustments. 
System.  The  Magazine  of  Busi- 
ness has  taken  on  new  impor- 
tance, and  with  its  editorial 
progressivcness  it  has  a  stronger 
appeal  than  ever  before  in  its 
26  years  of  editorial  service  to 
American  business. 

This  is  distinctly  reflected  in 
its  steadily  increasing  circula- 
tion, as  well  as  in  its  advertis- 
ing growth.  More  and  more 
advertising  agencies  and  adver- 
tising managers  are  turning  to 
it  as  a  medium  that  not  only 
reaches  the  business  field  but 
pretty  well  covers  that  field 
with  a  single  publication. 
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FROM   OUR  CODE   OF  ETHICS 

"T/ie  Reward  of  business  for  service  rendered  is 
a  fair  profit  plus  a  safe  reserve^  commensurate 
with   risks  involved  and  foresight  exercised." 


LACE  full  confidence 
in  a  good  advertising 
agency  and  insist  that 
all  of  your  advertisements  be 
professionally  set  by  members  of 
the  Advertising  Typographers 
of  America— then,  if  your  prod- 
uct is  all  you  claim  for  it,  your 
days  of  market-worry^are  over. 


y^EW   yORK   ^ROUP   OF 

Advertising  'Typographers  of  America 

^6 1  E'ighth  lAvenue,  !?\(ew  York 
A MEMBERS >- 

Ad  Service  Co.  '  Advertising  Agencies' Service  Co.  '  The  Advertype  Co.,  Inc. 
Associated  Typographers  *  E.  M.  Diamant  Typographic  Service  '  Frost  Brothers 
David  Gildea  &  Co.,  Inc.  *"  Montague  Lee  Co.,  Inc.  '  Frederic  Nelson  Phillips,  Inc. 
Standard  Ad  Service  '  Supreme  Ad  Service  *  Tri-Arts  Press,  Inc. 
Typographic  Service  Company  of  New  York,  Inc.        '       The  Woodrow  Press,  Inc. 

-< >- 

SEND  FIFTY   CENTS   FOR    A   COPY    OF  THE  A.  T.   A.    SERVICE    BOOK. 


w. 


HAT'S  cheap  is 
dear  and  by  the  same 
token  what's  dear  is 
cheap.  Diamant  Ty- 
pography is  neither 
cheap  nor  dear 
—it  costs  no  more! 

Write  for  booklet 

Diamant 

Typographic  Service 

195  Lex.  Ave.        CALedonia  6741 


0 


The  Gate'way  to 

Building  Material  Distribution 

Americanjbennan 

Est.  1873  CHICAGO  A.B.C. 

Read  wherever  lumber  is  cut  or  sold. 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewish  Dally  Forward  Is  the  world's  largest  Jewish 
dally.  A.B.C.  circulation  equal  to  combined  total 
circulation  or  all  Jewish  newspapers  published.  A 
leader  In  eyery  Jewl.iih  community  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  Home  paper  of  distinction.  A 
result  producer  or  undisputed  merit.  Carries  the 
largest  Tolume  of  local  and  national  adyertlslng. 
Renders  effective  merdiandismg  service.  Bates  on 
request. 


months.  In  astonishment  she  said, 
"Live  models?"  It  was  necessary  to 
explain  that  mannequins  are  not 
"models"  in  Paris,  and  that  the  Paris 
couturiers  sometimes  have  as  many  as 
twelve  mannequins  to  "pass"  some 
three  hundred  "models",  while  smaller 
houses  may  have  but  four  or  six  manne- 
quins to  "pass"  their  entire  collection. 
During  the  July-August  collections 
which  were  presented  at  a  time  when 
the  franc  was  fluctuating  badly,  sev- 
eral of  the  big  dressmakers  quoted 
prices  in  dollars  which  were  payable 
in  francs  at  the  rate  of  exchange  on 
the  day  preceding  delivery  of  the  or- 
der. Premet  and  Worth  were  two  of 
the  houses  who  announced  this,  al- 
though it  was  not  a  point  brought  out 
in  advertising  news  about  the  openings. 
The  dressmakers  usually  announce 
verbally  delivery  dates  for  their  models, 
and  some  place  notices  in  their  salons 
that  goods  ordered  on  a  certain  date 
will  be  delivered-  in  time  for  shipping 
on  one  of  the  fast  steamers — usually 
ten  to  fourteen  days  after  the  collec- 
tion. This  is  a  point  that  should  be 
included  in  their  advertising,  but  one 
that  never  appears.  M 


Engineering  Principles 

[continued  from  page  21] 

Keep  in  mind  that  your  average  ad- 
vertisement in  a  large  circulation 
magazine  has  about  the  same  chance 
for  attention  as  the  billboard  which  a 
man  passes  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an 
hour.  We  engineers  put  our  conclu- 
sions at  the  beginning  of  our  reports, 
so  that  if  anyone  doesn't  want  to  read 
the  report  he  can  read  the  conclusions 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  method  would  help  many 
advertisements  that  I  see.  An  adver-i 
tising  man's  ideas  about  an  advertise- i 
ment  are  worth  little.  If  an  adver- 
tisement needs  an  advertising  man  toi 
explain  what  it's  all  about,  it  is  not; 
worth  using.  Go  out  and  get  the  reac-j 
tions  of  ordinary  people.  Try  a  highl 
school  full  of  boys  and  girls.  They  will- 
probably  reveal  some  opinions  thati 
never  would  have  occuri-ed  to  you  and: 
that  would  be  worth  paving  attention 
to. 

Try  translating  the  cost  of  advertis- 
ing into  the  terms  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ductive machines.  An  advertising  man; 
thinks  nothing  of  shooting  $16,000  intc 
space  in  a  single  publication,  but  that 
amount  of  money  representing  the  cos( 
of  ten  milling  machines  would  cause  s 
purchasing  agent  to  ponder  a  month 
before  deciding  to  buy. 

I  recognize  that  it  is  very  mucl 
more  difficult  to  change  the  minds  oi 
people  than  it  is  to  change  material 
The  advertising  man  is  up  against  ai  , 
exceedingly  difficult  job  because  it  ii 
always  necessary  for  him  to  be  chang 
ing  minds.  The  ordinary  researcl 
problem  is  60  per  cent  psychologica 
and  40  per  cent  material.  I  recognizi 
that  the  advertising  man's  problem  i 
100  per  cent  psychological  and  that  i 
is,  therefore,  40  per  cent  more  difficul 
than  the  problem  of  the  research  en 
gineer. 
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•'Iowa's   wealth  per   person   is  the   highest   in   the   United    States — 80    per 

cent  above   the   national   average.     That's    an    important    reason    why    we 

should    do   a   big  business   in   Iowa   this   year." 


Up-to-date,  accu- 
rate information 
on  the  loiva  mar- 
ket has  been  con- 
densed into  a  32- 
page  book.  If 
you  do  business 
in  lo'ica,  you'll  be 
interested  in 
reading  it.  Free 
to  interested  exec- 
utives on  request. 


"There's  a  Market 
Worth  Going  After" 

ANY  state  -where  the  per  capita  weahh  is  80  per 
■  cent   above   the  national   average,   is   certainly 
worth  going  after. 

Go  after  it  right.  Give  your  product  and  your 
salesmen  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  advertising 
job,  by  using  newspapers  in  Iowa's  twenty-one  key 
cities. 

Retailers,  wholesalers,  men  who  understand  the 
Iowa  situation,  know  that  such  advertising  is  neces- 
sary to  properly  sell  the  consumer  market  in  this 
rich  state. 

Iowa  Daily  Press  Association 

Davenport,  Iowa 


Ames    Tribune 
Boone    News-Republican 
Burlington   Gazette 
Burlington    Hawkeye 
Cedar    Rapids    Gazette 
CentervtUe    lowegian    & 

Citizen 
Council    Bluffs    Nonpareil 
Davenport   Democrat    & 

Leader 
Davenport    Times 


Dubuque    Telegraph- 
Herald 

Fort    Dodge    Messenger 
&    Chronicle 

Fort    Madison    Democrat 

Iowa    City    Press    Citizen 

Keokuk    Gate   C^ty 

Marshalltown    Times 
Republican 

Mason     City     Globe- 
Gazette    &    Times 


Muscatine  Journal   & 

News-Tribune 
Oelwein    Register 
Oskaloosa    Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Sioux    City   Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Washington   Journal 
Waterloo  Courier 
Waterloo  Tribune 
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The  five  leading 
professional  journals 


Architect  and  engineer 
subscribers. 


ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD 7,160 

Second  Medium 5,347 

Third  Medium 5,010 

Fourth  Medium 4,659 

Fifth  Medium 4,157 

To  interested  manufacturers  and  agencies  on  re- 
quest— latest  A.B.C.  Auditor's  Report — new  en- 
larged and  revised  edition  of  "Selling  the 
Architect"  booklet — latest  statistics  on  building 
activity — sample   copy. 

i Average  net  paid  6  months  ending  December,  1926,  11,409) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 


119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Seasoned  General  Manufacturing 
Executive  Available 

Years  of  responsibility  as  president,  vice-president  or 
general  manager  of  important  manufacturing  firms,  in 
complete  charge  of  production,  finance,  sales,  advertis- 
ing, for  staple  articles  sold  through  dealers  to  house- 
wives. In  every  instance  has  doubled,  trebled  and  quad- 
rupled sales  at  a  profit.  Highest  references  and  clean 
record. 

Still  in  the  forties  and  ready  now  for  new  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Address  all  communications  to 

"EXECUTIVE" 

15  West  37th  Street,  Room  1101,  New  York  City. 


Copy  Chief's  Diary 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    36] 

April  16 — Played  hookey,  slept  late, 
puttered  around  garden — a  delight- 
ful Saturday. 

*  *     * 

April  18 — Beck,  assistant  sales  and 
promotion  manager  of  Dorgan  Com- 
pany, dropped  into  the  office  this 
noon  "unofficially,"  to  say  that  he 
was  wholly  in  sympathy  with  last 
Wednesday's  explosion  on  our  part; 
that  we  had  undoubtedly  risen  in  the 
general  estimation  of  the  Dorgan  or- 
ganization as  a  result  of  it,  but  that 
he  did  not  think  it  would  accomplish 
any  lasting  result — he  says  the  atti- 
tude is  typical  of  all  Dorgan  meth- 
ods, internal  as  well  as  external,  and, 
as  far  as  he  can  find  out,  dates  back 
to  the  very  beginning  of  Dorgan. 

*  *     * 

April  19 — There's  one  joy  in  conference 
work  in  the  spring — trips  to  sessions 
with  out-of-town  clients  who  are 
within  motoring  distance.  Drove  to 
DeK —  today,  50  miles,  and  was  sorry 
it  wasn't  twice  as  far. 

*  *     * 

April  20 — A  grand  and  glorious  day — 
a  field  day  of  layout  ideas  on  the 
Baring  account.  After  sketching  six 
for  finished  layout  production,  there 
are  still  enough  tucked  away  in  the 
Baring  idea-folder  to  make  a  strong 
12-time  series. 

*  *     * 

April  21 — Most  of  day  with  Jansen, 
Art  Director,  on  new  Baring  mate- 
rial. It  just  suits  him.  Told  Poe  to 
take  rest  of  week  off,  get  out  of  town, 
if  possible,  and  get  his  perspective 
back  again. 

*  *     * 

April  22 — Jansen  brought  me  first  lay- 
out sketches  on  the  new  Baring  se- 
ries —  rip-snorters  —  better     than     I 

hoped  for. 

*  *     * 

April  23 — Alumni  banquet  last  night. 
Late  to  bed,  late  to  office,  and  little 
accomplished. 

*  *     * 

April  25 — Jansen  came  to  bat  today 
with  a  suggestion  for  a  copy  theme 
as  well  as  an  art  treatment  for  the 
next  B-P  series.  Even  B-P  ought  to 
be  enthusiastic  about  it,  but  I'm 
afraid  that's  expecting  too  much 
from  them.  They  are  not  ebullient 
natures  and  consider  any  O.  K.  ar- 
dent praise. 

*  *     * 

April  26— Drove  to  Y-S  with  Poe  for  a 
general  get-together  and  talk-fest.  It 
is  very  apparent  that  Poe's  little  trip 
last  week-end  helped  his  disposition 
and  viewpoint  a  lot. 

April  27 — The  new  Baring  stuff  went 
over  with  a  bang — so  much  so  that 
one  of  the  ultra-est  conservatives  of 
that  delightfully  conservative  organ- 
ization volunteered  the  recommenda- 
tion that  more  publications  be  added 
to  their  list.  Garland  is  delighted. 
What  his  department's  barrage  of 
statistics,  charts,  analyses  and  plans 
has  failed  to  accomplish  by  frontal 
attack  is  now  achieved  by  a  flanking 
movement  of  the  copy-and-art  bat- 
talion. Jansen  deserves  66-66/lOOs 
of  the  credit — his  layouts  did  the 
business. 
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Beginning 

JUNE  FIRST 

the 

PARIS  OFFICES 

of 

THE 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

MONITOR 

will  be  located  at 

3,  Avenue  de  I'Opera 

Corner 

Rue  de  FEchelle 


London:  1  and  2,  Adelphi  Terrace 
Florence:  11,  Via  Magenta 
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The  men  who  wear  this 
emblem  have  climbed 
high  upon  the  ladder  of 
success  § 


Every  member  of  the  Shrine 
is  a  reader  of  The  Shrine 
Magazine.  The  circulation  is 
607,112  copies  monthly.  A 
distribution  statement,  by  states, 
will  be  mailed  upon   request. 


» 
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The  Shrine  Magazine 

1440  Broadway  •   New  York 

Thone:  Pennsylvania  7827 
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THE  BIG  BOOK  ON  GOOD 
PRINTING 

The  Art  and  Practice 
of  Typography 

By  Edmund  G.  Gress 

% 

Sent  on  receipt  of  $10.45 

•^ 

THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 
9  East  38th  Street  New  York 


April  28 — Through  the  subterranean 
channels  of  the  advertising  world 
comes  the  information  that  our 
friends,  the  enemy  down  the  street, 
are  nibbling  at  the  B-P  account  and 
that  it  behooves  us  to  be  on  the  alert. 
Since  Edmunds'  departure  Coleman 
has  been  taking  over  the  B-P  work, 
so  I  called  C.  and  Jansen  in  and  told 
them  to  get  Jansen's  new  idea  on 
paper  without  wasting  a  moment. 
Told  C.  that  I  would  take  a  separate 
shot  at  the  copy  and  we  would  com- 
pare treatments. 

April  29 — Didn't  need  to  work  on  B-P. 
Coleman  put  in  an  evening  on  it  at 
home  and  his  first  drafts  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head — parts  of  it  achieve  an 
undeniable  thrill. 

How  anyone  of  artistic  inclination 
could  ask  anything  more  of  day-to- 
day routine  than  the  combined  crea- 
tive contact  with  words,  art,  design 
and  variety  of  tonic  and  theme  fur- 
nished by  an  agency  copy  desk  is  be- 
yond me.  Babbittry?  Perhaps — but 
it  isn't  as  if  I  hadn't  worshipped  at 
the  shrine  of  belles  lettres  and  earned 
dollars  untaunted  by  commercialism. 
The  guff  of  the  Art-for-Art's-sake 
wail  of  so  many  advertising  writers 
sounds  juvenile  once  you  get  a  few 
feet  inside  the  industries  of  Litera- 
ture and  Drama  and  see  that  their 
gods  are  in  many  aspects  consider- 
ably more  muddy  as  to  composition 
and  tenets  than  those  of  Commer- 
cialism. 

*     *     * 

April  30 — Cleaned  up  odds  and  ends  on 
my  desk  and  called  it  a  month. 


i 


Studying  Buying 
"Habits"  1 

[CONTINUED    FROM     PAGE    26] 

These  figures,  coming  in  quai-terly, 
are  constantly  up  to  date.  Comparison 
from  one  quarter  to  another  even  re- 
flects seasonal  changes  throughout  each 
year.  They  give  a  clear  picture  of  the 
change  in  rate  of  development  of  cer- 
tain sections  as  compared  with  others. 
All  in  all,  they  indicate  clearly  what 
portion  of  each  company's  sales  should 
come  from  any  particular  state.  Con- 
sequently, they  can  guide  the  placing 
of  advertising  expenditure. 

Examination  of  these  figures  shows 
that  the  percentages  have  changed 
freciuently,  and  in  many  cases  con- 
siderably, for  individual  states  and 
sections  of  the  country.  This  is  par- 
ticularly noticable  in  the  South  At- 
lantic and  East  South  Central  States, 
where  a  development  began  to  show 
itself  in  the  fall  of  1924,  reaching  its 
peak  at  the  end  of  1925.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  this  de- 
velopment is  the  fact  that  the  curve  of 
the  South  Atlantic  States  and  the 
curve  of  the  East  South  Central  States 
are  nearly  alike.  The  New  England 
States,  oti  the  other  hand,  have  fluc- 
tuated between  rather  narrow  limits, 
but  have  regularly  shown  a  seasonal 
increase  in  the  third  quarter  of  each 
year.  Many  other  comparisons  of 
this  sort  can  be  made. 

In  applying  these  figures  to  the  in- 
vestment of  advertising,  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  for  each  company  to  com- 
pare the'm   with   its  own   sales   figures 
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I.unrhrun    ^i^<*n    by    General    Charles    II.    Shcrrill    lo    New    York    mcmhcrs    of    The    Assoriatrd    Business 
Papers,    Inc.,    and    {guests,    lo     His    Excellnu-y,     llonorubli-    4iiaromo    ili     Martino.     Italian    Ambassador. 


"/GENTLEMEN:  You  are  all  business 
J  men,  or  you  are  all  interested  in  the 
business  of  this  country.  It  is  a  fortunate 
thing  for  any  diplomat  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  business  people;  because  you  know 
that  diplomacy  has  undergone  a  great  change 
in  recent  times.  The  old  secret  diplomacy 
built  up  in  the  mystery  of  cabinets  is  gone. 
Diplomacy  has  one  necessary  basis— economics. " 

In  this  fashion  did  His  Excellency, 
the  Italian  ambassador,  open  his  ad- 
dress on  the  Fascismo  as  the  opposer 
of  Bolshevism  and  the  builder  of 
commercial  and  industrial  Italy,  be- 
fore the  business  publishers. 

Just  as  the  Italian  ambassador  recog- 
nizes the  place  and  purpose  of  the 
business  press  as  an  exponent  of  eco- 
nomic opinion  and  fact  free  from 
political  bias,  so  in  every  city  there 
are  weekly  held  luncheons  and  din- 
ners with  business  editors  and  pub- 
lishers to  discuss  the  trend  of  busi- 
ness and  the  flow  of  trade. 

Why?       Because    the    business    press 


today  is  the  maker  of  business  opin- 
ion. Because  in  the  complexity  of 
modern  business  in  its  sweep  from 
raw  material  to  the  retail  counter,  the 
busmess  press  offers  the  only  eco- 
nomical means,  through  its  editorial 
and  advertising  pages,  of  reaching  the 
highly  specialized  needs  of  the  pro- 
fessional, technical,  industrial  and 
merchant  buyers. 

More  and  more  advertisers  are  cap- 
italizing this  great  audience  of  busi- 
ness men  brought  together  and  made 
possible  by  the  business  press.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  they  constitute  a  work- 
ing council  of  American  business  in 
the  professions,  trades  and  indus- 
tries. 

The  growth  of  business  paper  adver- 
tising has  come  because  more  and 
more  advertisers  are  capitalizing  this 
great  machine  of  industry  promotion. 
Business  papers  enable  the  advertiser 
to  specialize  his  advertising  just  as  he 
is  specializing  his  selling  effort  today. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  INC. 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 


i^ 


The  .4.  B.  P.  is  a  non-profit  organization  whose  members  have  ptedffed 
themselfes  to  a  working  code  of  practice  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
men  of  American  industry,  trade  and  professions  are  placed  first^—a  code 
demanding  unbiased  editorial  pages,  classified  and  verified  paid  subscribers, 
and   honest    advertising    of    dependable    products. 
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Bake 


A.B.P.     and    A.B.C. 


r£|^prp  Published 


Chicago 


Twice-a-moiilh 


Bakers*  Helper  Is  the  oldest  mugazine  in 
its  field.  It  has  given  praci  leal  help  to 
bakery  owners  for  40  years.  The  fact  that 
over  75  per  cent  of  its  readers  renew  their 
subscriptions    by    mail    shows    they    want    it. 

^ew    York    Office  4-31    S.    DEARBORN    ST. 

17     E.     42nd     Si.  CHICAGO.     ILL. 


Bakers  Weekly  5l;^^„Vtlir; 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 45  West  45th  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE— 343    S.    Dearborrf    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing   statistics    and   sales    analysis    data. 


I  A  SALES  AID 


Yuiir  sjlcimcn  should  shoiv  skcpricjt  prospects  ihc 
(Ciiimonijl  letters  and  orders  received  from  satisfied 
cuitomcTs— (hey  supply  proof  and  gci  the  orders. 
Doni  leave  icstimonui  letters  lyinj;  idle  m  your 
tilcv— ^i\t;  ilicm  to  your  men  and  jncfcasc  sales 
ihrnu-li  [hcif  use       X       Stndfur  a  lopf  of  h-.klit  la,kl- 


AJAX   PHOTOPRINT   CO..  31  W.Adams  Slrcet.Ch.cas 


and  with  similar  figures  of  advertising 
expenditure.  Taking,  for  example,  two 
states  such  as  Illinois  and  Massachu- 
setts, we  can  compare  the  share  of 
total  business  in  each  with  its  propor- 
tion of  buying  habits  and  advertising 
investment,  the  latter  being  measured 
by  the  circulation  of  our  group  of 
magazines. 

ILLINOIS  is  interesting.  The  coopera- 
tive buying  habit  figures  have  fluctu- 
ated more  or  less,  but,  for  the  past 
two  years,  have  remained  rather  near 
the  same  point.  The  advertising  and 
circulation  figures  of  the  magazines 
used  have  steadily  increased  in  Illinois. 
In  spite  of  the  increase  in  advertising, 
the  sales  have  remained  constant,  al- 
though less  stable,  than  they  were  in 
1924.  Generally,  these  sales  figures 
for  each  quarter  are  lower  than  the 
figures  of  the  buying  habits,  but  as  the 
advertising  circulations  are  still  lower, 
it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  this  com- 
pany could  profitably  put  more  adver- 
tising and  sales  pressure  into  Illinois. 

Massachusetts  shows  a  contrary 
situation.  The  figures  on  buying  hab- 
its are  fairly  constant  over  the  period 
shown.  The  figures  on  sales  have 
shown  an  increase,  going  considerably 
higher  than  the  general  buying  habits. 
But  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  adver- 
tising or  circulation  figures  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  are  the  figures 
on  buying  habits.  This  rather  dis- 
proportionately heavy  circulation  of 
the  publications  which  we  use  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  enabled  us  to  get  a  higher 
relative  percentage  of  sales  in  that 
state  than  in  Illinois,  for  instance.  We 
would  not  add  further  advei'tising  or 
circulation  in  Massachusetts.  The  in- 
creased circulation  can  more  profitably 
be  placed  in  a  state  like  Illinois,  be- 
cause the  sales  in  Massachusetts  are  al- 
ready running  higher  than  the  percent- 
age of  buying  habits  indicate  is  natural 
or  normal. 

A  similar  study  can  be  made  of  the 
other  states.  In  cost  cases  the  sales 
fluctuate  about  the  general  buying  hab- 
its according  as  their  advertising  cir- 
culations are  above  or  below.  Excep- 
tions to  this  can  be  traced  to  the  sales 
organizations  in  the  particular  terri- 
tory. 

In  determining  the  medium  to  use, 
we  can  take  figures  of  buying  habits 
by  states,  and  compare  them  with  our 
magazine  circulation  percentages,  both 
before  and  after  adding  each  new 
magazine.  By  this  method  can  be 
selected  the  ideal  combination  of  publi- 
cations to  give  a  distribution  of  circula- 
tion most  nearly  paralleling  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  buying  habits  of  our 
customers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  one  of  the 
great  values  of  this  determination  of 
buying  habits  is  that  the  figures  are 
current  as  well  as  actual.  Changes  in 
buying  habits  have  almost  invariably 
been  followed  by  changes  in  circula- 
tions. 

Additional  companies  carefully 
chosen  would,  of  course,  add  still  fur- 
ther to  the  value  of  the  figures.  To 
have  these  figures  available  to  such 
companies  would,  of  course,  be  a  con- 
siderable benefit  to  them. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  enlargement 
of  this  group  which  would  mean  the 
further  extending  of  these  figures  and 
benefits  to  other  companies,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  same  plan  can  not  be 
used  in  other  types  of  industries.     Un- 
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^hen  if  comes  to  huying 

I  never  really  know 
one  white  envelope 
from  another' 


THIS  business  man's  confession  could  be  made 
by  thousands  —  everywhere.  To  the  non-expert 
buyer  all  white  envelopes  look  pretty  much  the  same. 
The  real  test  of  quality  comes  after  they  are  mailed. 

And  if  it  happens  to  be  your  letter  that  arrives  look- 
ing like  the  morning  after,  your  polite  correspondent 
doesn't  tell  you  about  it. 

Now  you  can  buy  White  Wove  Envelopes  made  by 
the  world's  largest  envelope  manufacturers,  water- 
marked with  initials  USE  and  hacked  by  a  guarantee. 

Ask  your  printer  or  stationer  for  Columbian  USE 
White  Wove  Envelopes.  Then  you'll  be  sure  of  good 
quality,  good  writing  and  typing  qualities,  ample 
strength,  and  good  gum. 

UNITED    STATES    ENVELOPE    COMPANY 

Tht  world's  largest  manufacturers  of  envelopes 

SPRINGFIELD.    MASSACHUSETTS 

W/th  fourteen    tti  a  *i  ufa  e  t  u  r  i  ti  g,    divisions    covering    the  country 


Columbian  \JSE  "Wh-ite  ^ove  Envelopes  are  fine  enough  for 
your  first  class  mail — and  so  reasonably  priced  that  many  firms 
use  them  in  circuiaTizing.  All  commercial  and  official  sizes 
from  5  to  14,  and  Monarch.  If  your  dealer  does  not  stock 
them,  write  us. 


The  watermarked  initials  of  the 

makers  appear  in  every  Columbnan 

VSE  "X/hite  Wove  Envelope 


Look  for  this  box  uitK  the  USE 
all-over  design 


Thisslip  goes  into  every  box — and, 
of  course,  ue  are  right  back  of  it 


COLUMBIAN 


ENVELOPES 
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77,777  PERSONS  IN 

DAILY  NEED  OF  FOOD! 

Food  concerns,  alert  to  this  need,  have  chosen  Paterson's  leading  news- 
paper. The  Press-Guardian,  to  carry  their  advertising  appeals. 

DeLisser  Brothers'  reports  for  1926  show  the  following  food  lineage 
carried  by  Paterson's  papers: 

Tlie  Press-Guardian 506,623 

Second  Paper 490,159 

Third  Paper 453,209 

The  Press-Guardian  is  the  only  Paterson  paper 
which  carries  ALL  of  the  chain  stores'  advertising. 
This  list  comprises: 

GRE.\T    ATLANTIC     &    PACIFIC    TEA    CO. 
NATIONAL    GROCERY    COMPANY 
JAMES   P.I'TLER   STORES 
U.    S.    STORES 

GREAT    EASTERN    GROCERY    CO. 
PATERSON    GROCERS'     ASSOCIATION 
LAPPIN    TEA    COMPANY 
JAMES    VAN   DYK    COMPANY* 
HENRY    SOODSMA    COMPANY 
(Official  distributors  for  Grocers  Association) 

These  advertisers  realize  that  by  using  The  Press-Guardian,  they  secure  evening  news- 
paper advantages  plus  the  largest  city,  largest  suburban  and  largst  grand  total  circulation 
of  any  paper  of  Passaic,  Bergen  or  Morris  Counties.  (Last  A.  B.  C.  report  shows  18.519 
netpaid  per  day — there  are  slightly  over  4  persons  per  family,  which  makes  77,777 
individuals  in  The  Press-Guardian't  family.) 

Mou  can    reach   them    only   by   using — 

^i)t  ^atergon  ^res(s;=(guarbian 

(Member  of  The  100.000  Group  of  American  Cities) 
Nat.  Reps.:    G.  Logan  Payne  Co.,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 


IT'S  LIKELY  TO 
HAPPEN  TO  YOU  ANY  DAY 

An  esteemed  friend  is  going  to  ask,  "Did  you 
read  the  article,  'So  and  So,'  in  the  current  issue 
of  Advertising  and  Selling?"  and  you  will  have 
to  answer,  "No." 

Oh,  yes,  you  see  each  issue  at  the  office,  you 
glance  thru  it,  you  notice  the  attractive  pages  and 
the  enticing  titles  but  there  are  other  executives  on 
the  route  list  and  you  must  pass  the  copy  along. 

The  only  relief  is  a  personal  copy. 


ADVERTISING   and  SELLING 
9   East   38th  St.,   New  York 

Please   enter    my    subscription    for    one    year    (26    issues)    at    $3.00    and    send    bill. 

Name     Position 

Company      

Address 

City     State 


til  the  time  when  the  Department  of 
Commerce  shall  maintain  a  compre- 
hensive and  frequent  tabulation  of  all 
retail  sales,  this  plan  is  probably  the 
most  effective.  It  is  a  live  index  of 
buying  habits  against  which  sales  ef- 
fort and  advertising  investment  can 
be  checked  with  accuracy  and  with  the 
elimination  of  the  factors  of  "indica- 
tions" (instead  of  actual  figures)  and 
of  "weighting,"  which  is  always  a 
guess. 


How  Shall  Buyers 
Treat  Salesmen? 

[CONTINUED    FROM     PAGE    30] 

rest    of    us    are    supposed    to    be    gov- 
erned." 

Mr.  Piffler  was  followed  by  Henry  B. 
Dammem,  buyer  for  Parrot  &  Robins 
of   Hardsockit,   R.   I. 

"The  seriousness  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter," said  Mr.  Dammem,  "will  be  un- 
derstood when  I  tell  you  of  an  experi- 
ence I  had  recently  with  a  salesman 
who  blew  into  my  office,  and  insisted 
on  seeing  me,  after  I  had  thrown  his 
card  on  the  floor  and  told  the  office 
boy  to  tell  him  I  was  not  in.  We  have 
a  new  general  manager,  who  thinks  it 
is  up  to  him  to  run  the  whole  works. 
He  happened  to  be  in  my  office  when 
the  salesman's  card  was  brought  to  me. 
Without  saying  anything  to  me  about 
his  intention,  he  followed  the  office  boy 
out,  found  the  salesman  waiting  at  the 
information  desk,  and  took  him  into 
his  own  office.  It  happened  that  the 
fellow  had  seen  Fairways  the  day  be- 
fore, and  he  told  our  general  manager 
how  he  had  been  received,  how  he  had 
got  an  order  by  being  able  to  offer 
something  at  a  special  price,  and  how 
he  had  expected  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  this  special  price  on  some  goods 
with  which  his  company  was  over- 
stocked. That  we  happened  at  the 
time  to  have  use  for  some  of  the  stuff 
he  was  offering  is  beside  the  point.  He 
had  the  nerve  to  go  over  my  head,  en- 
couraged, I  have  no  doubt,  by  his  ex- 
perience viath  Fairways,  and  I  am  not 
sure  even  now  that  I  am  not  going  to 
have  serious  trouble  on  his  account.  I 
want  to  go  on  record  right  here  as 
being  opposed  to  permitting  the  bene- 
fits of  this  organization  to  be  enjoyed 
by  any  buyer  who  is  inclined  to  e.xtend 
courtesies  to  salesmen,  or  who  consents 
to  see  them  when  there  is  a  possibility 
of  putting  them  off." 

There  was  loud  applause,  and  cries 
of  "Atta  boy"  from  all  parts  of  the 
hall. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Nails,  when 
he  was  able  to  make  himself  heard.  "I 
see  that  several  other  delegates  are  on 
their  feet  and  anxious  to  speak,  al- 
though it  seems  to  me  that  the  evi- 
dence we  have  already  heard  against 
Mr.  Fairways  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
condemn  him.  Suppose  we  give  Mr. 
Alf  Putty,  our  genial  vice-president, 
a  chance  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Putty,  as 
you  all  know,  has  a  long  and  honor- 
able record  as  a  buyer  who  hardly  ever 
buys,  and  as  a  consistent  insulter  of 
salesmen.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  most  of  us  to  hear  from  him." 

"Thank  you,"  responded  Mr.  Putty. 
"I'm  not  going  to  take  up  much  of  your 
time,  but  I  just  want  to  remind  you, 
gentlemen,  of  the  fact  that  we  must 
be   on   our   guard    against   people   who 
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ire  for  lettinp  down  the  bars  we  have 
milt    around    ourselves.      If    we    listen 

0  those  who  tell  us  there  must  be  sell- 
ngr  or  else  there  will  be  no  buyers,  we 
hall  soon  find  ourselves  involved  in  a 
retty    mess.      Only    the    other    day    I 

:eard  a  so-called  business  expert  make 
*ie  statement  that  selling  and  buyinK 
vas  a  fifty-fifty  proposition,  that  it 
/as  to  the  buyer's  interest  to  find  out 
ifhat  the  salesman  had  to  sell,  and  all 
hat  sort  of  stuff.  I  want  to  ask  you 
,ow  much  time  we  should  have  for  golf 
r  fishing  or  the  other  kinds  of  recrea- 
lon  to  which  we  are  entitled  if  we  al- 
)wed  every  salesman  to  e.xplain  what 
e  had  to  offer.  1  am  proud  to  be  able 
D  say  that  out  of  thirty-seven  sales- 
len  who  have  tried  to  see  mo  durin.c 
he  past  six  months  I  have  permitted 
nly  three  to  get  into  my  office,  and 
'd  have  kept  them  out  if  we  had  not 
een  compelled  to  buy  in  order  to  keep 
ur  factory  going.  That's  one  of  the 
ad  things  about  being  a  buyer.  Some- 
imes  buying  is  unavoidable,  but  I  am 
)oking  forward  to  the  time  when  we 
an  stop  it  altogether.  Many  of  the 
alesmen  who  were  turned  away  by  me 
lay  have  had  propositions  that  could 
ave  been  turned  to  advantage  by  the 
ancern  by  which  I  am  employed,  but 
lat  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The 
oint  is  that  I  kept  the  faith.  I  con- 
ider  it  my  duty  as  a  buyer  to  buy 
othing  until  I  am  absolutely  pushed 
\*o  it  from  behind,  and  never  under 
<.y  circumstances  to  let  my  contempt 
>r  salesmen  be  concealed.  Let  us 
lake  an  example  of  this  man  who  has 
;en  fit  to  step  down  from  the  high 
:vel  on  which  members  of  our  asso- 
ation  are  supposed  to  stand,  or  sit, 
s  the  case  may  be." 

V  FTER  considerable  delay,  owing  to 
»-the  outburst  of  approval  following 
Ir.  Putty's  remarks.  President  Nails 
ucceeded  in  making  himself  heard  by 
ne  assembly. 

"Fellow  members  of  the  Association," 
e  said,  "I  wish  we  had  time  to  hear 
•om  each  of  you,  but  there  really  is 
[)  need  of  further  discussion.  We  will 
11  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  there  must 
;  something  decidedly  wrong  with  a 
jyer  who  is  referred  to  by  salesmen 
?nerally  as  a  fine  fellow,  and  I  un- 
;rstand  that  is  the  reputation  Fair- 
ays  has  among  intruders  who  come  lu 
isturb  us  when  we  want  to  be  let 
one.  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
lat  this  truly  would  be  a  wonderful 
orld  if  there  were  no  salesmen  in  it. 
ow  lovely  it  would  be  for  all  of  us 
iiyers  if  we  could  know  as  we  went 
>  our  desks  that  no  salesmen  would 
?  coming  in  to  disturb  us  or  to  in- 
Tfere  with  our  efforts  to  get  along 
'ithout  ever  buying  anything  from 
nybody  at  all. 

"Now,  unless  somebody  has  some- 
iing  to  say  in  defense  "of  this  man, 
m  gomg  to  ask  that  the  discussion  be 
insidered  closed,  much  as  we  all  would 
ke  to  hear  more  about  the  experiences 

1  buyers  in  preventing  salesmen  from 
ipping  past  barriers  or  getting  hear- 
igs.  Is  there  any  one  here  who  wishes 
'  champion  the  cause  of  the  person 
ramst  whom  the  charges  to  which  we 
've  listened  are  made?  I  see  no  one. 
re  you  ready  for  the  question?     All 

.lavor  of  the  expulsion  of  George 
airways  from  this  association  signify 
n  .^*',"f  ^y  saying  'Aye.'  Contrary, 
o-     "s  unanimous." 


Planned 

according  to  facts 

instead  of  mere  hopes,  and  directed 

at  attainable  objectives. 


Selli 


in 


by  applied  direct 

advertising  (Caxton  method) 

is  simple  and  efficient. 

Through 

the  dealer  to  the 

consumer,  your  own  salesman 

to  the  consumer. 


a^d' 


a 


is  a  thoroughly  {)ractical 

and  tested  method,  based  on  wide 

experience. 

The  details  will  interest  you.  Write 


THE  CAXTON  COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


WTe  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


The  Memory  Value  of  Names 

MR.  CALKINS'S  article,  "On  the 
Subject  of  Names,"  (May  4 
issue)  criticizes  such  names  as  "Savoy- 
Plaza"  and  "Sherry-Netherland."  But 
Mr.  Calkins  knows,  surely,  that 
memory  is  very  largely  association. 
And  I'll  wager  that  he  is  one  of  a 
legion  who  still  resorts  to  "Thirty  days 
has  September,  etc.,"  while  probably 
not  one  in  an  hundred  would  remember 
the  number  of  days  in  the  various 
months  if  the  facts  were  set  forth  in 
prose  rather  than  in  rhyme. 

Therefore,  anything  which  will  make 
a  name  jump  to  the  tongue  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  better  name.  Possibly  those 
wh6  chose  "Sherry-Netherland"  noted 
the  rhythm  in  it  as  being  advantage- 
ous. If  you  mentioned  merely,  "John" 
or  "J.  P."  how  many  would  know  that 
you  were  referring  to  "John  D."  and 
J.  Pierpont?" 

It  is  all  very  well  to  "cut  down  the 
burden  on  the  public's  memory,"  but 
not,  I  should  say,  to  the  danger  of 
making  it  so  light  that  they  don't  know 
they're  carrying  it.  I've  damned  "pro- 
phy-lac-tic,"  but  it  is  the  only  tooth 
brush  I  know  hii  name. 

Gridley  Adams. 
New   York. 


campaign.  These  are  only  two  in- 
stances, there  are  hundreds  more  I 
could    tell. 

Lawrence  G.  Robinson, 
General  Advertising, 
Adelaide,  Australia. 


Ignorants  Abroad 

I  HAVE  only  got  one  kick  coming 
with  "A  &  S"  and  that  is  that  I 
think  that  your  editors  could  pay  a  lit- 
tle attention  to  a  series  of  articles  writ- 
ten to  educate  those  American  manu- 
facturers who  are  wasting  good  money 
sending  out  complete  mats  to  foreign 
agencies  with  insertion  instructions  to 
Insert  in  local  newspapers. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  instances  of  waste 
going  on  today  in  this  little  burg.  No 
sane  salesman  would  try  to  sell  skates 
to  South  Sea  Islanders,  but  right  now 
with  winter  approaching  and  the  low- 
est day  on  record  "47  degrees  above," 
one  enterprising  automobile  manufac- 
turer is  advertising  the  fact  that  the 
radiators  of  his  car  will  not  freeze. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  that  water  freezes 
at  a  higher  temperature  in  this  part  of 
the  world. 

Take  Kelvinator  spending  good 
money  educating  the  people  to  do  away 
with  the  ice  man  mussing  up  the 
kitchen.  From  statistics  I  have  com- 
piled 1  in  450  homes  has  an  ice  box  in 
this  State.  Kelvinator  started  adver- 
tising here  with  complete  mats  supplied 
from    the    middle    of    their    American 


Not  Enough  Investigation 

MR.  S.  E.  CONYBEARE  is  just 
right  when  he  says  that  adver- 
tisers should  resist  the  pressure  of 
dealers,  inspired  by  newspapers,  to  buy 
advertising  space.  The  writer  once  re- 
ceived a  long  and  forceful  letter  from 
a  dealer,  practically  demanding  that 
advertising  space  be  contracted  for 
with  a  certain  local  newspaper  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  papers  in  the 
city.  The  letter  was  written  on  the 
dealer's  stationery,  but  obviously  not 
written  by  him.  Subsequent  events 
showed  that  it  had  been  written  by 
the  newspaper.  The  newspaper  in 
question  did  not  get  the  business  and 
we  did  not  lose  the  dealer.  But  such 
incidents  go  to  show  that  we  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  an  ideal  basis  for  the 
pui'chase  of  advertising  space.  There 
is  still  too  much  "selling"  and  not 
enough  investigation  of  facts  to  be  im- 
partially presented  and  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

William  E.  Kerrish, 

Advertising  Manager, 

Boston  Gear  Works  Sales  Co., 

Norfolk  Downs,  Mass. 


We  Do  Not  Answer;  We  Ask 

IN  your  editorial  "The  Ice  Man 
Strikes  Back,"  April  20th  issue, 
you  ask  the  question,  "Is  this  good 
advertising?"  What  is  your  answer  to 
the  question?  Do  you  know  why  "Ask 
Him"  was  written  and  put  before  the 
public?  For  no  other  purpose  than  to 
counteract  the  malicious  misstatements 
that  were  and  still  are  being  put  before 
the  housewife. 

If  you  are  a  believer  in  Truth  in  Ad- 
vertising, you  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  your  editorial  is  misleading 
inasmuch  as  these  super-salesmen  are 
not  "devastating"  the  ice  man's  busi- 
ness. Do  you  know  that  bankers  are 
combing  the  country  for  ice  plants  to 
consolidate  in  $1,000,000  issues?  Do 
you  know  what  the  value  of  the  stock 
shrinkage  in  mechanical  refrigerator 
companies  was  last  year?  Don't  you 
think  the  ice  industry  has  a  duty  to 
perform  in  telling  its  side  of  the  ques- 
tion? Francis  M.  Fauvre, 
Peoria,  111. 


Ttie  Ice  Man's  Rights 

THE  caption  of  an  editorial  in  your 
April  20  issue  reads,  "The  Ice 
Man  Strikes  Back,"  and  under  it  you 
speak  of  a  little  book  called  "Ask 
Him!"  with  the  concluding  inquiry, 
"Is  this  good  or  bad  advertising?"  I 
am  considerably  interested  in  the  re- 
plies you  get  to  your  question,  as  I 
happen  to  be  the  author  of,  and  hold 
the  copyright  for  the  booklet  referred 
to.  The  Omaha  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Go. 
simply  had  reprints  made  with  my  per- 
mission and  circulated  some  25,000 
copies  in  their  territory. 

The  value  or  worth  of  any  publica- 
tion is  largely  judged  by  the  public's 
reception  of  what  it  publishes.  I'll  ad- 
mit that  the  mere  numbers  of  a  book, 
taken  by  the  public  cannot  always  be 
used  as  a  true  criterion  of  its  worth, 
but  they  certainly  give  us  a  pretty  fair 
line  on  it.  Since  I  first  sent  copies  last 
fall  of  my  little  book  "Ask  Him!"  to 
fellow  icemen  throughout  the  country, 
more  than  500,000  have  been  ordered 
direct  from  The  City  lee  and  Fuel  Com- 
pany, which  permitted  me  to  carry  on 
this  work  of  aiding  our  fellow  icemen. 
In  addition,  I  have  accurate  knowledge 
that  fully  as  many  more  copies  have 
been  issued  by  other  companies  them- 
selves. This  means  that  over  a  million 
"Ask  Hims!"  have  been  distributed 
(and  I  believe  read)  within  the  last 
five  or  six  months. 

Would  you  not  consider  almost  any 
form  of  advertising  pretty  "good  ad- 
vertising" that  shows  such  a  record  for 
being  "absorbed"  by  the  genera!  pub- 
lic on  such  a  scale? 

"Ask  Him!"  contains  nothing  of  a 
"strike  back"  nature,  but  simply  car-J 
ries  out  my  idea  of  putting  into  thef 
homekeeper's  mind  such  questions 
about  so-called  "electric"  refrigeration 
as  she  would  never  get  from  the  sales-| 
man  or  think  of  herself.  Every  state- 
ment in  that  little  book,  whether  it  be 
in  the  form  of  a  question  or  not,  is  the 
ab.solute  truth.  I  believe  the  iceman 
has  a  right  to  inform  the  public  how 
ice  is  really  made,  to  say  nothing  of 
refuting  extravagant  claims  put  forth 
by  the  small  machine  people.  Whethei 
such  attempts  constitute  good  or  bad 
advertising  is  something  for  someon< 
else  besides  myself  to  decide.  My  worl 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  forceful  but 
ungrammatical  expression  "He  seer 
his  duty  and  he  done  it!" 

James  Cullen, 
Resident   Secrefa rg-Treasurer 
The  City  Ice  and  Fuel  Company 
Cincinnati,   Ohio. 
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25.859  lowans  see 

"TipmeBeautiM " 


T, 


his  demonstration 
home,  fully  furnished  and 
equipped,    was   open    to 
the   public    March    27th 
to  April   loth  under  the 
auspices   of   the    Des 
Moines  Register 
and  Tribune-Cap- 
ital. 


I 


owa  people  are  keenly  interested  in 
homes  and  new  ideas  in  building. 
Iowa  is  a  great  market  for  building 
materials,  plumbing  and  household 
appliances.  The  best  way  to  reach 
this  group  (jf  two  and  a  half  million 
people  is  through  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune-Capital— 230,000 
a  day  circulation. 


V, 


isitors  came  to  Des 
Moines  from  246  Iowa  com- 
nuinities-one-fourth  of  all 
the  towns  in  the  state. 
Dozens  of  school  and  col- 
lege classes  and  women's 
club  delegations  contributed 
to  this  record  attendance. 
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A  New  Detroit 
Hotel  With  A 
Definite  Purpose! 

Equipped  inthefinestandmost 
modern  manner — designed  by 
a  firm  of  world-famous  hotel 
architects — directed  by  a  man 
thoroughly  versed  in  every 
phase  of  hotel  management, 
the  function  of  the  new  Savoy 
in  Detroit  will  be  to  supply 
first-class  hotel  accommoda- 
tion at  moderate  rates. 

The  Savoy  has  750  rooms  with 
baths,  and  is  situated  just  six 
short  blocks  north  of  Grand 
Circus  Park,  on  Woodward 
Avenue  at  Adelaide  Street. 

It  was  designed  by  Louis  and 
Paul  L.  Kamper  (architects  of 
the  Detroit  Book-Cadillac 
Hotel)  and  has  as  its  managing 
director,  A.  B.  Riley,  formerly 
manager  ofthe  Bancroft  Hotel, 
Saginaw,  Mich.  The  Savoy's 
rates  are  $2.50,  $3.00  and 
$3.50,  with  suites  and  sample 
rooms  ranging  in  price  from 
$5.00  to  $12.00. 

The  cuisine  of  the  Savoy  is  unsur- 
passed. Outstanding  features  ofthe 
Hotel  are  the  Bohemian  Room, 
the  Coffee  Shop  and  the  Food  Shop 
— the  walled-in  Garden  Court — 
the  International  Suites  (each  dec- 
orated in  the  national  style  of  some 
foreign  country) — the  20-chair 
barber-shop  and  the  18-booth 
beauty  parlor — the  Emergency 
Hospital,  with  a  nurse  in  constant 
attendance — the  Valet  and  Check- 
ing service —  the  Florist's  Shop  — 
the  Humidor — and  the  Gift  Shop. 


A.  B.  RILEY,  Managing  Director 


'Detroit^ 


On  "Buy-Cycles" 

By  Roger  F.  Owsley 

EO.  W.,  in  a  past  issue  of  Adver- 
tising AND  Selling,  referring 
•  to  the  cycle  use  of  13  by  many 
advertisers,  does  have  a  great  deal  on 
his  side  when  he  says  "no  one  has  yet 
proved  .  .  .  that  there  is  anything 
about  the  human  mind  which  justifies 
this  despotism  of  the  ubiquitous  13." 

However,  let  us  consider  the  follow- 
ing for  one  moment.  If  I  am  not  badly 
mistaken  there  was  but  a  few  months 
ago  some  agitation  with  reference  to 
the  establishment  of  thirteen  months, 
each  of  twenty-eight  days,  making  four 
exact  weeks  in  every  month.  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  agitation  has  arisen 
periodically  almost  since  I  can  remem- 
ber. 

And  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  use 
of  thirteen  pages,  during  a  year  in  a 
weekly  publication?  Nothing,  but  it 
does  very  clearly  indicate  that  there 
are  still  quite  a  few  people  in  this 
world  of  ours  who  question  seriously 
whether  or  not  our  present  calendar 
arrangement  is  all  it  should  be.  Yet 
apparently  it  has  been  fairly  satisfac- 
tory for  years,  and  were  it  possible 
for  us  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  its 
establishment,  we  would  probably  find 
that  habits  had  more  to  do  with  the 
arrangement  than  almost  anything 
else.  And  back  of  most  habits  is  con- 
venience. 

Excluding  newspapers,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  publications  are  printed  and 
issued  at  monthly  intervals.  No  one 
having  established  definitely  that  the 
People's  Monthly  Review  is  a  far  bet- 
ter buy  as  an  advertising  medium  in 
January  than  in  March,  the  ultimate 
goal  sought  by  most  publicity  advertis- 
ers is  that  of  representation  in  as  many 
issues  as  is  possible.  This  of  necessity 
has  automatically  developed  the  twelve 
time  advertiser,  when  it  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  prove  conclusively 
that  eleven  would  not  accomplish  the 
same  end. 

Now  twelve  times  per  year  in  a 
monthly  publication  is  usually  used 
once  per  month,  and,  as  stated  above, 
the  majority  of  publications  are  pub- 
lished monthly,  so  the  user  of  space 
has  in  the  most  natural  manner  formed 
a  habit.  Extended  to  a  weekly  publi- 
cation the  user  then  simply  establishes 
an  evenness  of  schedule  and  thirteen  is 
the  result. 

Twelve  and  even  less  can  be  bought 
very  easily,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  if 
any  one  cares  to  check  this  situation 
carefully  and  completely,  he  will  find 
many  more  users  of  twelve,  ten  and 
eight  insertions  as  compared  to  fifty- 
two,  twenty-six  or  thirteen. 

And  so  this  use  of  thirteen  becomes 
nothing  more  than  a  habit.  More  than 
likely  many  advertisers  work  in  cycles 
of  thirteen  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  publica- 
tions in  the  general  field  do  not  attract 
an  advertiser  to  this  cycle  arrange- 
ment by  a   rate  concession,   it   is   also 


^STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER^ 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1 .  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7 ,5  00  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which    keep    it    up    to    date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1 5  00  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index. 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and 
states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign  news,  etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and 
telegraph. 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mffr. 

15   Moore  St.  New   York   City 

Tel.   Bowling   Green    7966 


.  booillnfT  (or 
Tou.  F.yerx  child  lore* 
ballnoDH  —  they  brlnff 
their  parents  to  yoar 
dealers'  storea  to  ;et 
tbem. 

Natlooal  adTprtUers  ari> 
ailng  mtlUoni  every 
month— reielllng  to  tbelr 
dealers  for  ase  la  sales 
promotion  campalerns  of 
all  binds. 

Write  us  for  list  of  blr 
national  adferilaers 
aslnt^fTfect"  balloons. 
tT«  furnish  llteralnr* 
and  plans  for  promot* 
In?  their  sate  to  yonr 
dealer*. 


^   PERFECT  RUBBER  CO. 
{^   e2WarneSt.,Muiifield,0. 
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Come  Up 

TO  GLORIOUS  Colorado 

Twenty 'third  Annual  Convention 
INTERNATIONAL  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION 

DENVER,  JUNE  26-29 


Here  s  the  opportunity  to  attend  one  of 
the  World  s  most  outstanding  business 
meetings  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a 
real  VACATION  in  this  wonderful 
Rocky  Mountain  region  of  delightful 
climate  and  scenic  grandeur — where  you 
always  have  wanted  to  go  or  want  to  go 
again. 

Problems  affecting  industry — Produc- 
tion -  Distribution  -  Sales  -  Management 
— are  to  have  top  place  on  the  Conven- 
tion program,  being  arranged  by  busi- 
ness leaders.  These  problems  will  be 
discussed  at  General  Sessions  by  eminent 
representatives  of  American  industry  who 
will  tell  what  advertising  is  doing  and 
can  do  to  help  effect  their  solution. 


Some  20  organizations  in  specific  fields  of 
advertising  will  conduct  departmental 
sessions  to  study  their  own  peculiar 
shop  problems.  These  departmental 
schools  hold  strong  attraction  for  ad- 
vertising men  and  women  who  wish  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  their  adver- 
tising endeavors. 

Whether  you  are  engaged  in  the  adver- 
tising business,  or  invest  your  money  in 
advertising,  or  wish  to  learn  more  con- 
cerning this  great  economic  factor,  you 
are  welcome  to  attend  this  Convention 
and  bring  your  frinds.  Denver  s  hand 
of  hospitality  is  extended  to  all,  both 
men  and  women. 


THREE  DAYS  OF  INTENSIVE  CONVENTION  WORK 
Followed  by  THREE  DAYS  OF  ROLLICKING  PLAY 

With  a  tremendously  big  Inspirational  Meeting  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  will  be  given  over 

at    the    Greek    Theatre    in    Denver    on    Sunday  ^^     entertainment     and     sight-seeing.        Denver 
Afternoon,    June    26,    the    Convention    will    get 

under  way.     General  and  Departmental  Sessions  assures    all    a    never-to-be-forgotten    good    t.me, 

will  be  on   Monday,  Tuesday,  and   Wednesday.  including  a  wild-west  ball. 


MAKE  UP  YOUR  MIND  NOW  TO  GO 


Membership  in  an  Advertising  Club  or  organ- 
ization is  not  necessary  to  your  attending  this 
convention.  The  Advertising  Club  in  your 
city  will  be  glad  to  supply  you  full  information 
concerning    the   Convention,    Transportation, 


Hotels,  and  Low  Railroad  Rates.  First-class 
hotel  accommodations  are  available  now.  Get 
in  touch  at  once  with  your  Advertising  Club, 
or  communicate  directly  with 


THE    INTERATIONAL    ADVERTISING    ASSOCIATION,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
GILBERT  T.  HODGES,   General  Chairman,  On-to-Denier  Committee 
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The  word  "KEDS" 
has  become  a  syn- 
onym for  comfort  and 
style  in  canvas  foot' 
wear  by  the  coopera- 
tion  of  shoe  merchants 
with  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company — a 
Boot  and  Shoe  Re- 
corder advertiser. 


A.  B.P 
A.  B.  C 


Chicago        New  York         Philadelphia        BOSTON         Rochester        Cincinnati        St.  Louis 


FILL  IN  THIS  COUPON  CORRECTLY  AND 
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true  that  they  do  make  the  cycle  adver- 
tiser what  some  seem  to  think  is  an 
attractive  offer  in  the  matter  of  posi- 
tion. 

Call  it  sun-worshiping  or  what  you 
will  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  of  space, 
whether  he  be  agency  or  advertiser, 
just  how  many  times  do  you  suppose 
E.  D.  W.,  (who  terms  himself  "an  ex- 
space  salesman")  turned  down  an 
order  for  twelve  or  thirteen  insertions 
on  the  basis  that  that  was  too  liberal 
a  use  of  his  publication? 


Rest  Periods 
Productive 

DR.  ELTON  MAYO,  of  the 
Wharton  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  working 
on  a  theory  that  radicalism  in  factory 
employees  is,  at  least,  partly  a  question 
of  physical  condition.  If  a  man  is  over- 
tired he  becomes  pessimistic,  irritable 
and  willing  to  stir  up  trouble.  This  is 
especially  true  if  the  man  is  employed 
at  a  job  that  doesn't  require  all  his 
thought.  Mayo  believes  that  destruc- 
tive thinking  may  be  greatly  reduced 
if  men  are  given  opportunity  to  sit 
down  or  lie  down  oftener  in  the  course 
of  their  work. 

In  one  factory  where  the  labor  turn- 
over was  high  and  output  low,  it  was 
observed  that  nearly  all  the  workers 
were  obliged  to  remain  a  long  time  on 
their  feet.  To  remedy  this,  the  man- 
agement introduced  rest-pauses — four 
in  a  ten-hour  day,  in  which  all  workers 
were  asked  to  lie  down  and  were  even 
instructed  in  the  best  method  of  re- 
laxation. Soon  the  whole  crowd  be-  ' 
came  more  cheerful  and  their  output . 
noticeably  increased  —  Nation's  Busi- 
7iess  Magazine. 


Brooklyn   Standard  tinion   Sold 
to  J.  J.  Early 

The  Brooklyn  Standard  Unions 
founded  in  1863,  has  been  sold  to  a 
group  headed  by  Joseph  J.  Early,  itsl 
managing  editor  and  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  a  member  of  the 
staff.  The  paper  was  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction  by  the  estate  of  the 
late  William  Berri  for  $901,000  cash. 
The  trustees  of  the  estate  are  Herbert 
Berri,  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman  and  F.  H. 
Webster.  Mr.  Huntsman  will  continue 
under  the  new  ownership  as  the  pa- 
per's publisher. 

The  associates  of  Mr.  Early  in  the 
purchase  are  Ralph  Jones,  president 
Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Wil- 
liam H.  English,  president,  Montaul 
Club;  William  M.  Greve,  president 
Prudence  Bonds  Corporation;  J.  A 
Dykman,  Cullen  &  Dykman;  F.  D 
Mackay,  E.  W.  Bliss  Company;  Countj 
Judge  A.  G.  McLaughlin;  A.  S.  Som 
mers;  Albert  Conway  and  Joseph  J 
Sartori. 

The  new  company,  of  which  Mr 
Early  will  be  president,  takes  contro 
about  May  15. 
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National   Advertisei-s 

Hold  Brilliant 

Meeting 

THE  semi-annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertis- 
ers was  held  on  Mav  !•,  10  and  11, 
at  the  Hotel  Statler.  Detroit.  The  meet- 
ing was  marked  by  an  attendance  of 
some  200,  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
semi-annual  meetinfj;  of  the  association. 
Addresses  were  on  topics  that  struck 
the  keynote  of  the  convention  generally 
under  the  heading  "Laying;  the  Foun- 
dation of  an  Advertising  Campaign." 

W.  L.  Towne,  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  described  by  means  of  Pro- 
jectoscope  pictures  the  electrical  indus- 
trial advertising  campaign;  W.  S. 
Lockwood,  advertising  manager  of 
.Johns  Manville,  Inc.,  read  a  carefully 
prepared  paper  on  "An  Inquiry  into 
Business  Paper  Rates."  and  Malcolm 
Muir,  vice-president  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company,  spoke  on 
"Setting  the  SUige  for  the  Industrial 
Salesman,"  a  theme  which  executives 
from  Mr.  Muir's  company  have  been 
touching  upon  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Two  important  talks  on  newspaper 
advertising  were  given  by  O.  C.  Harn, 
managing  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  and  J.  C.  McQuiston, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Westing- 
house  Company.  The  former  stressed 
the  necessity  for  considering  elements 
of  newspaper  circulation  rather  than 
quantity,  while  the  latter  described  the 
advertising  campaign  conducted  by  the 
Westinghouse  Company.  Besides  these 
addresses  and  other  less  important 
ones,  a  member's  Forum  was  held 
under  the  A.N. A.  newspaper  program 
with  discussion  conducted  bv  Verne 
Burnett,  of  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion, secretary.  Advertising  Committee 
and  Chairman  of  the  A.N.A.  News- 
paper Committee,  together  wnth  group 
meetings  on  agency  matters,  dealer  co- 
operation, outdoor  advertising,  maga- 
zines, and  industrial  advertising  and 
business  papers. 

On  Monday,  the  first  day  of  the  con- 
vention, the  Detroit  advertising  agen- 
cies provided  a  complimentary  dinner 
and  entertainment  for  the  members  of 
the  Association.  This  entertainment 
by  the  agencies  is  considered  to  be  the 
beginning  of  an  era  of  better  feeling 
between  the  Association  and  the  agents. 


New  York  Advertising  Club 
Elects  Officers 

.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Adver- 
tismg  Club  of  New  York,  new  officers 
tor  the  coming  year  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: president,  Gilbert  T.  Hodges, 
member  of  the  executive  boards  of  the 
^ew  ^ork  Sun  and  Frank  A.  Munsey 
•-0.;  vice-president,  Lee  J.  Eastman, 
'"' j^',,  *  and  general  manager  of  Pack- 
ard Motor  Car  Co.  of  New  York;  treas- 
urer, H.  R.  Swartz,  president  of  R.  Hoe 
f  Co.  (reelected).  The  following  direc- 
tors were  elected:  Charles  C.  Green, 
president,  Charles  C.  Green  Advertis- 
p^i,,Agency,  and  Frederick  W.  Hume, 
^"bhc  Relations  Counsel. 

Officers    holding    over    automatically 
witnout  reelection  are:     vice-president, 


(halfonte-Haddon  Hah 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


Spring  and 
Summer   Outdoors 

SEA  BATHING 

BOARDWALK 

ACTIVITIES 

GOLF 

TENNIS 

YACHTING 

FISHING 
AVIATION 


All  che  charm  of  a  voyage  at  sea  with  none 
of  its  discomforts — on  the  broad  deck- 
porches  at  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall.  The 
blue  ocean  right  before  you — gay  crowds  on 
the  Beaches,  a  constant  procession  of  roll- 
ing chairs  and  happy  strollers  on  the 
Boardwalk — endless  amusements  and  inter- 
esting shops.  And  all  in  the  hospitable, 
friendly  atmosphere  of  these  famous  hotels. 

American  Plan  Only — Always  Open 

llluitraled  Folder  on  Requftt 


LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


In  the  yery^Cenler  of  Things  on  the  Beach 
and  the  Board'walk 

'' Dual-Trio"  Radio  Concert  every  Tuesday 
\evening.     Tune  in  on  WPG  at  3. 


Kenilworth  Inn 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 
Special  Weekly  Rates 

Spend  your  spring  vaca- 
tion with  the  wild  flowers 
of    the    Smoky     Mountains 

The  famous  Kenilworth  Inn  offers 
you  a  special  weekly  rate  for  your 
family — which  includes  a  marvelous 
program     of     entertainment. 

Listen  in  on    WWNC  any  evening 

AMERICAN    PLAN    with    Meals 

Single  Room— Hot    &    Geld    Water  $42.00  Ug. 

Double  Room — Hot    &    Cold    Water     80.00   Up. 

Single  Room — Private    Bath 60.00  Up. 

Double  Room — Private  Bath 90.00   Up. 

Double  &    Single — Private    Bath.      126.00   Up 

Delightful,    dignified    surroundings 

FUnTHER  INFORM.4TI0N  UPON'  REQUEST 

ROSCOE  A.   MARVEL 

MANAGER 


li^Sere  to  Stay 
'"  yfeW  Torf^  ^ 


C  In  the  center  of  business 
and  theatrical  New  York — 
yet  as  quiet  as  a  pastoral 
home,  the  New  Forrest  is 
a  place  "for  rest"  when  rest  is  needed. 
Three  hundred  beautiful.  inviting, 
homey  rooms,  all  outside,  all  with 
baths,  showers  and  running  ice  water, 
await  discriminating  guests.  At  $3.00- 
$4.50  single;  $4.50-$6.00  double,  you 
will  find  refinement,  comfort  and  true 
economy. 

Tslephone Chiekering     7070 

MANAGER — WILLIAM     F.     THOMAN 

.^«»  FORREST 
HOTEL 
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More  than  twice  as  many  advertisers 

used  Hardware  Age  in  1926 

as  used  the  next  paper 


74%  of  all  the  advertisers  using 
national  hardware  publications 
during  1926,  used  Hardware  Age. 
Only  35%  of  all  the  advertisers 
used  the  next  paper. 


I 


74% 

of  all  advertisers 

used  Hardware  A^e 
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HARDWARE  AGE 

WEST       39       ST.,       New       York       City 


FINISHING  THE  PRINTED  JOB 


Bv  Robert  F.  Salade 
AUTHOR  OF 

"Handbook   of  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping" 

"Plate    Printing    and    Die    Stamping" 

"How    Paper    Boxes    Are    Made" 

"How   to   Make   Cutouts" 


Twelve  Chapters 


1.  Numbering  that  printers  can  do 

2.  Binding  catalogs,  booklets  and  pam- 

phlets 

3.  Embossing,  stamping  and  paneling 
i.  Roughing  or  pebbling  paper  stock 

5.  Bronzing,  gold   leafing   and   gold   ink 
printing 


fi.  Various   methods'  of   perforating  pa- 
per  stock 

7.  Die  cutting  labels  and  paper-board 

8.  Punching  for  loose-leaf  forms,  calen- 

dars, books,  etc. 

9.  Tableting  and  gumming  work 

10.  Kinds  of  work  produced  on  hot  em- 

bossing presses 

11.  Gumming,  gluing  and  tipping  in  the 

bindery 

12.  Scoring,  beveling,  deckle-edging,  var- 

nishing and  tinning 

33    illustrations 

237    pages,    $2.50    a    copy,    plus    20    cents    for 

mailing 
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THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER.  Inc.,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 


John  G.  Jones;  directors  H.  H.  Charles, 
Colver  Gordon,  Charles  E.  Murphy  and 
Grover   A.    Whalen. 

The  retiring  officers  are  as  follows: 
president,  Charles  C.  Green,  president, 
Charles  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency; 
vice-president,  Frank  W.  Harwood,  ad- 
vertising manager  of  American  Tobacco 
Co. ;  directors  F.  H.  Deknatel,  treasurer 
of  Bigelow-Hartford  Carpet  Co.,  and 
Paul  Meyer,  publisher  of  Theatre 
Magazine. 

Three  honorary  members  of  the  Club 
were  elected,  all  of  London,  England, 
as  follows:  Sir  Charles  Higham,  W.  S. 
Crawford  and  Thomas  McDougall. 


Industrial  Group  Asks 

Analysis  of  Business 

Paper  Rates 

A  GROUP  meeting  devoted  to  indus- 
trial advertising  was  held  during 
the  convention  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  in  Detroit,  on 
May  10.  A  complete  and  careful  in- 
vestigation and  comparison  of  business 
paper  rates  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  W.  S.  Lockwood  of  the  Johns  Man- 
ville  Company  in  his  address  on  the 
preceding  day  was  urged  by  the  vari- 
ous industrial  advertisers  present.  All 
agreed  with  Mr.  Lockwood  that  a  more 
accurate  picture  could  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  a  larger  number  of  publica- 
tions than  were  considered  in  the  chart 
which  he  had  prepared. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  congratu- 
lating the  program  committee  for  hav- 
ing arranged  an  entire  morning  ses- 
sion devoted  to  industrial  advertising 
on  the  main  program  and  recommend- 
ing that  A.  Is^  A.  headquarters  elab- 
orate its  general  activities  to  include 
further  research  on  specific  industrial 
advertising  problems.  Among  the  ad- 
vertising managers  present  at  this 
group  meeting  were  F.  R.  Davis,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company;  Stanley  P. 
Seward,  The  White  Company;  Robert 
F.  Wood,  The  Autocar  Company;  H.  V. 
Jamison,  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Company;  W.  J.  Chandler  and  D.  R. 
Pershing,  of  the  Lehigh  Portland  Ce- 
ment Company;  Carl  J.  Schumann, 
Hilo  Varnish  Corporation;  H.  L. 
Delander,  Crane  Company;  Kenyoli 
Stevenson,  Armstrong  Cork  Company; 
S.  E.  Conybeare,  Armstrong  Cork  Com- 
pany ;  Walter  E.  Lopeman,  Sandusky 
Cement  Company. 

Nelson  S.  Greensfelder,  Hercules 
Powder  Company,  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting. 


The    Duz    Company.    Inc.. 

Elects  A.  W.  Erickson 

Director 

At  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting 
of  The  Duz  Company,  Inc.,  of  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey,  A.  W.  Erickson  of 
the  Erickson  Company,  New  York,  ad- 
vertising agency,  was  elected  a  direc- 
tor. He  succeeds  Philip  A.  Livermore, 
resigned. 

Other  directors  elected  are :  William 
Wriglev,  Jr.,  William  A.  Otis,  B.  L. 
Atwater,  S.  I.  Welsher,  A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  R.  R.  Moody,  R.  D.  Scott,  F.  C. 
Townsend,  Albert  W.  Moller,  George 
Garbe. 
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circulation  ^>^J^nctiC2i 


L  HERE  arc  six  morning  papers  published  in  New  York 
Citv,  sold  on  all  the  newsstands.  But  two  out  of  every 
five  people  in  New  York  who  stopped  at  a  newsstand 
this  morning  to  buy  a  morning  paper,  bought  a  picture 
paper — The  News. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  picture  papers.  Eight 
years  ago,  however,  a  picture  wci^j-paper  did  not  exist. 
Today,  more  than  1,100,000  people  buy  The  News  in 
preference  to  five  other  papers.  Because  they  know  a 
picture  newspaper  is  a  better  «f!rj-paper! 

Pictures  have  a  place  in  a  newspaper;  properly  used, 
thcv  are  vehicles  of  news. 

What  is  the  most  interesting  item  in  any  news  story? 
People!  Who  are  they?  What  do  they  look  like?  The 
pictures  portray  them. 

What  happened?  The  picture  gives  more  in  a  glance 
than  a  world  of  words. 

Where  did  it  happen?  The  picture  shows  the  scene. 

How  did  it  happen?  The  picture  answers,  sometimes 
showing  cause  as  well  as  effect. 

Good  news  pictures  reflect  reality.  They  are  frozen  fact, 
excerpts  of  action,  testimony  of  truth,  the  only   satis- 
factory substitute  for  personal  observation. 
They  tell  what  someone  sees,  vividly,  thor-        "  l^^C^ 
oughly,  comprehensively.  Any  psychologist 
will  tell  you  that  a  picture  conveys  a  mes-    iri 
sage,  presents  a  fact,  teaches  a  lesson — -better 
than  text,  more  clearly,  more  quickly.  Everv- 
bodygetssomethingfrompictures.  Andtheysavetime 

X^OR  a  long  time,  papers  were  unable  to  get  newspic- 
tures.  The  real  development  of  the  newspicture  started 
with  The  News  seven  years  ago.  The  newspaper  camera 
man  used  to  be  a  photographer.  On  The  News,  he  is  a 
reporter  who  gets  his  stories  with  the  camera.  He  has  a 
harder  job  than  the  regular  reporter.  He  can't  fake,  can't 
guess,  can't  take  somebodv's  version  of  what  happened 
and  phone  it  to  the  office.  He  must  get  the  story  in  the 
picture,  and  the  picture  back  to  the  office — on  time. 

In  seven  years,  The  News  has  come  a  long  way  in 
developing  newspictures.   News  cameramen  are  artists 


and  mechanics  as  well  as  reporters.  They  work  under 
difficult  circumstances,  hampered  by  lack  of  light  and 
lack  of  time.  They  use  cameras  small  enough  to  lit  in  the 
vest  pocket;  and  cameras  with  telescopic  lenses,  large 
enough  to  take  two  men  to  carry.  They  daily  do  the  im- 
possible. Every  morning,  the  picture  pages  of  The  News 
are  a  record  of  their  splendid  accomplishments,  of  ob- 
stacles overcome,  of  time  and  space  and  difficulties  out- 
distanced. Their  marvelous  newspictures  are  a  contribu- 
tion to  better  journalism,  to  clearer  understanding,  to 
saving  time. 

In  addition  to  our  own  camera  staff,  we  have  our  own 
picture  syndicate  that  literally  covers  the  world  with 
cameramen — Pacific  &  Atlantic  Photos.  Wherever  stories 
can  be  caught  with  a  camera,  you  will  find 
P  &  A  men.  They  not  only  get  the  picture, 
but  they  get  it  to  the  paper.  Sleep,  time, 
comfort,  money,  convenience — all  are  sac- 
rificed to  get  the  picture  here  first.  Special 
planes,  special  trains,  speed  boats,  pigeons, 
horseback — every  possible  conveyance 
is  used.  And  within  the  last  two  years, 
they  have  been  able  to  occasionally 
send  pictures  by  wire  and  cable. 

The  News  also  has  the  best  printed 

pictures    of   any    newspaper.    Special 

methods    of   making    plates,    making 

inks,   making  impressions  have  been 

invented   and  developed.  The  presentation 

IS  the  best  possible. 

today  more  than  a  million  people  prefer  this  picture 
newspaper.  Can  a  million  people  be  mistaken  or  mis- 
guided in  picking  a  newspaper? 

Advertisers!  Can  you  make  a  mistake  in  using  a  paper 
that  a  million  people  prefer? 

THE  a  NEWS' 

New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago        2  5  Park  Place,  New  York 
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F  you  use  Metal  Signs- 
Name  Plates'Number 
Plates  >'  Badges  "  Checks  >- 
Emblems  --  Ornaments  -' 
Tablets "  Tags  f  Fobs  -  Dials-- 
Panels  f  Display  Stands  r- 
Coins  or  Novelties,  either 
Etched  ''  Printed  >>  Litho- 
graphed >'  Engraved  -'  Em- 
bossed ''  Cast  >>  Stamped  -- 
French  Enameled-' 
Porcelain  Enameled  "  or 
Celluloid  Facing  with 
Back,  Grammes 
Print  Craftsmen 
can  serve  you  in  an  artis- 
tic, economical  and  effici- 
ent manner*  ^, 


By  this  mnrk 

you  will   know 

Metal  Print  Craft 


Ask  for  "The  Story  of  Metal  Print  Craft" 


-c/^^^amme^Ji/&n^ 


PHILADELPHIA 


"V/'OU  don  t  have  to  be  a  physicist  to  know 
that  the  longest  way  around  is  an  in- 
direct method.  The  Market  Place  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  cardinal 
points — you  and  your  next  connection. 


Art  Directors'  Club 
Makes  Annual  Awards 

THE    Art    Directors'    Club   of    New 
York  opened  its   sixth   annual  ex- 
hibition    of     Advertising     Art    on 
Wednesday,  May  4,  at  the  Art  Center, 
65  East  Fifty-sixth  Street,  New  York 
City.     It  will  continue  until  May  31. 

On  Tuesday,  May  3,  awards  for  the 
best  exhibits  were  made  by  the  Jury  on 
Awards  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Edward  F.  Molyneux,  Newell-Emmett 
Company.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
awards,  the  first  in  each  section  being 
a  medal  designed  by  Paul  Manship : 

1.  Paintings  and  Drawings  in  Color 
— Figures,  Still  Life  and  Miscellaneous 
Subjects : 

(a)  Figures:  The  Andrew  Jergens 
Co.,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Etienne 
Drian,  medal;  The  Fleischmann  Co., 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Walter  Biggs, 
first  honorable  mention;  Cheek-Neal 
Coffee  Co.,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
Henry  Raleigh,  second  honorable  men- 
tion. 

(b)  Still  Life:  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Cal- 
kins &  Holden,  Inc.,  Rene  Clark,  medal; 
Rusling  Wood,  Inc.,  Calkins  &  Holden, 
Inc.,  E.  A.  Georgi,  first  honorable  men- 
tion; J.  &  J.  Coleman  (U.  S.  A.),  Ltd., 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  The  Reeses, 
second  honorable  mention. 

(c)  Miscellaneous:  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble Co.,  The  Blaekman  Co.,  James  Pres- 
ton, medal ;  Coral  Gables  Corp.,  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Edward  A.  Wilson,  first 
honorable  mention;  The  Fleischmann 
Co.,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Henry 
Soulen,  second  honorable  mention. 

2.  Posters  and  Car  Cards: 
Chicago,  South  Shore  &  South  Bend 

Railroad,  E.  Frank  Gardiner,  Oscar 
Rabe  Hanson  (deceased),  medal  and 
Barron  Collier  prize;  R.  11.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Leo  Rackow,  first  honorable  men- 
tion ;  New  York  Central  Lines,  Adolph 
Treidler,  second  honorable  mention. 

3.  Black  and  White  Line: 

Marcus  &  Co.,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Rockwell  Kent,  medal;  Johns-Man- 
ville,  Inc.,  Newell-Emmett  Co.,  Sydney 
E.  Fletcher,  first  honorable  mention; 
Robert  Reis  &  Co.,  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  Rea  Irvin,  second  honorable  men- 
tion. 

4.  Black  and  White  Illustration: 
Gruen  Watch  Makers  Guild,  J.  Wal- 
ter Thompson  Co.,  F.  R.  Gruger,  medal; 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way, N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  C.  P.  Helek, 
first  honorable  mention;  Robert  H. 
Foerderer,  Inc.,  The  Eugene  McGuckin 
Co.,  Walter  Frank,  second  honorable 
mention. 

5.  Decorative  Design: 

Peerless  Weighing  Machine  Co., 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  Guido  &  Law- 
rence Rosa,  medal;  Charles  of  The 
Ritz,  Frances  Buente,  Gustav  B.  Jen- 
sen, first  honorable  mention ;  F.  Schu- 
macher &  Co.,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  W.  D.  Teague,  second  honorable 
mention. 

(i.   Photogi'aphs : 

The  Fostoria  Glass  Co.,  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Grancel  Fitz.  medal;  Fruit 
Desnatch  Co.,  George  Batten  Co.,  Inc., 
J.  W.  Allison  Studio,  first  honorable 
mention;  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  H.  W. 
Scandlin,  second  honorable  mention. 

7.  Typographic  Page: 


The  Procter  &  Collier  Co.,  honorable 
mention. 
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J^ttle  dramas  in  the  life  of  a  great  newspaper  system 


"In  Mercys  Name . . .  stop  the  presses i 


! 


»» 


A  15-year-old  boy  had  made  a  legal  misstep. 
And  the  facts  were  in  the  newspaper's  hands. 

At  one  minute  before  the  great  presses  had 
started  their  daily  roar,  the  boy's  father  appeared 
at  the  editor's  office  and  frantically  begged  that 
the  story  be  killed. 

"It's  his  first  offense,"  he  pleaded.  "This  story 
means  nothing  to  the  public,  but  it  will  put 
a  life  brand  on  my  son.  In  mercy's  name,  give 
the  boy  a  chance  .  .  .  and  I'll  make  amends  with 
those  he's  hurt." 

The  editor  telephoned  the  press  room.  The 
boy  got  his  chance — and  made  good.  The  sober- 
ing aftermath  of  his  escapade  took  the  kinks 
out  of  his  character  and  made  a  man  of  him. 

A  newspaper  should  be  fearless  and  thorough 
in  its  publication  of  the  news.  But  it  also  should 


be  humane.  It  cannot  conscientiously  shield 
any  adult,  whoever  he  may  be,  if  he  makes  a 
place  in  the  day's  news.  But  it  may  well  afford 
to  deal  gently  with  the  juvenile  who  commits 
his  first  minor  indiscretion. 

That  has  always  been  the  editorial  creed  of 
the  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  Newspapers.  Controlled 
from  within,  and  independent  of  all  outside 
ties,  financial  or  political,  these  newspapers  can- 
not be  swayed  from  printing  facts  that  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know. 

But  to  this  steadfast  policy  of  printing  all 
the  news,  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  Newspapers  make 
this  exception  —  they  delete  the  names  of  juv- 
enile offenders,  when  the  offense  is  palpably 
one  of  youthful  mischievousness  rather  than 
of  seasoned  criminality. 
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High  mark! 


Oral  Hygiene^s  January- 
May  advertising  volume 
is  the  highest  in  the 
paper's    17-year    history. 


Oral  Hygiene 

Ev^ry   dentist   eiery    mnnth 

1116  Wolfendale  Sircel,  N.  S. 
PITTSBURGH.    PA. 

CHICAGO:      W.    B,    Conant.   Peoples   Gas  Bldg., 

Harrison   8448. 
SEW  YORK:     Stuart  M.  Stanley.   62  West  4  5tli 

St..    Vanderbilt    375S. 
ST.   I,OUIS:     A.   D.   McKinney.   Syndicate  Trust 

Elds.,   Olive   43. 
S.\N    FRANCISCO:      Roger    A.    Jolinstone.    15.-| 

Montgomery   St.,   Kearny    8086. 


^ber   wee^ 


29  Rich  Counties 

More  than  a  million  people 

The  G.  C.  O.  M.  (Great  Central 
Ohio  Market),  with  Columbus  its 
trading  center  and  Capital,  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  fields  in 
America  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds 
of  Merchandise.  The  wealth  of 
this  territory  is  more  than  2J^ 
billion   dollars. 

One  newspaper  .  .  .  The  Co- 
lumbus Dispatch,  can  give  you  the 
key  to  sales  in  this  fertile  terri- 
tory. 

During  1926  The  Dispatch  car- 
ried more  agate  lines  of  paid  ad- 
vertising than  any  other  Ohio 
newspaper. 

The  Dispatch,  with  a  circu- 
lation of  106,814,  reaches  prac- 
tically all  of  the  worthwhile  homes 
in  Columbus  and  covers  the  great 
Centra!  Ohio  Market  as  no  other 
newspaper  even  claims  to  d". 

Ohio's  greatest  home  daily  / 


What  Is  the  Matter 
trith  Them? 

The  merchant  tailor,  we  are  told  by 
the  Merchant  Tailors  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  New 
York  Times,  "is  an  artist,  not  a  trades- 
man." 

Um-m-m!  May  be.  May  be  not. 
I  do  not  dispute  the  statement.  But 
I  take  vigorous  exception  to  the  tend- 
ency in  modern  business  which  it  re- 
veals. 

Nowadays,  undertakers  are  not 
undertakers,  they  are  morticians.  Real- 
estate  men  are  not  real-estate  agents, 
they  are  realtors.  Barbers  are  ton- 
sorialists.  And  half  the  men  in  the 
United  States  who  make  livings  by 
methods  other  than  manual  labor  talk 
about  "our  profession"  as  if  they 
meant  it.  Some  of  them  do — that  is 
the  trouble. 

The  profession  of  salesmanship,  the 
profession  of  aviation,  the  profession 
of  traffic  inspection  (they  used  to  call 
it  "spotting"),  the  profession  of  drafts- 
manship, the  profession  of  finger- 
printing— Heaven  help  us! 

What  is  the  matter  with  these 
people?  Are  they  ashamed  of  the 
business  they  are  engaged  in?  It 
would  seem  so.  For  this  eternal  striv- 
ing to  be  taken  for  something  they  are 
not  is  evidence  of  inferiority,  if  ever 
there  was  one. 

It  gave  me  a  thrill,  the  other  night, 
to  see  a  Grade  A  writing  man  like 
Elmer  Davis  refer  to  "my  own  busi- 
ness." He,  if  anyone,  has  a  right  to 
speak  of  the  profession  of  letters.  He 
knows  better. 

Profession !  The  word  is  discredited 
nowadays.  I  know  a  man  who  walks 
on  stilts  who  talks  of  "my  profession"! 


The  Mania  for  Speed 

I  wonder,  sometimes,  if  we  Ameri- 
cans do  not  place  too  high  a  valuation 
on  time. 

"Time  is  money,"  "This  is  my  busy 
day,"  "Do  it  now,"  "To  save  time  is  to 
lengthen  life" — these  and  similar  sen- 
timents have  become  a  part  and  a  very 
important  part,  of  our  business  philos- 
ophy. With  the  result  that  most  of  the 
things  we  do  are  done  in  a  hurry;  and. 


being  done  in  a  hurry,  are  not  always 
done  well. 

Satisfaction,  it  seems  to  me,  is  more 
likely  to  come  from  doing  a  few  things 
well  than  from  doing  many  things 
quickly.  That  doctrine,  I  am  well 
aware,  is  not  popular;  but  the  rela- 
tively few  who  live  up  to  it  have  their 
reward. 

This  mania — for  it  is  that — for 
speed  is  responsible  for  most  if  not  all 
of  the  disagreeable  features  of  Ameri- 
can life.  We  "haven't  time"  to  be  civil. 
We  "haven't  time"  to  take  exercise. 
We  "haven't  time"  to  think. 


A  Dying  Art 

In  Washington,  the  other  day,  I  had 
occasion  to  ask  a  policeman  how  to  get 
to  New  York  Avenue.  "Two  blocks 
straight  ahead,"  he  said,  and  he  waved 
his  hand  in  the  direction  we  should 
take.  Then — "But  you  ain't  walking, 
are  you?"  Evidently,  he  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  understand  that  the  middle- 
rged,  rather  well-dressed  couple  who 
had  asked  him  for  information  pre- 
ferred to  use  their  feet  rather  than  a 
taxicab  or  a  street  car. 

Later  in  the  day,  a  similar  inquiry 
brought  a  somewhat  similar  answer. 
The  building  we  wished  to  reach  was 
only  a  couple  of  blocks  away,  but  the 
man  we  asked  for  information  regard- 
ing the  best  way  to  get  to  it  proceeded 
to  tell  us  which  car  line  to  take. 

Pedestrianism  is  fast  becoming  a 
lost  art  in  this  country.  Which  is  one 
reason  why  the  patent-medicine  men 
are  so  prosperous. 


Motor-buses 

Occasionally,  as  I  move  'round  the 
country,  I  travel  by  motor  bus.  Almost 
evei-y  time  I  do  so,  I  say  to  myself, 
when  I  reach  my  journey's  end,  "never 
again."  For  I  find  that  whatever  ad- 
vantages the  motor-bus  offers  are  more 
than  offset  by  certain  disadvantages. 
Of  these,  the  greatest  is  the  fact  that 
one  cannot  move  from  one's  seat.  The 
seats,  themselves,  are  comfortable 
enough  but  who  wants  to  sit  in  the 
same  seat,  however  comfortable  it  may 
be,  for  thi'ee  hours  on  end? 

Then,  too,  the  possibility  of  accident 
is  ever  present.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  actually  more  danger  in  motor- 
bus  travel  than  in  railroad  travel.  But 
there  seems  to  be.  For  my  experience 
has  been,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make 
a  hundred-mile  trip  by  motor-bus  with- 
out having  at  least  one  "close  call." 

JAMOC. 
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J    How  Many  Veople    \ 
in  A9th  ^tate  Towns 


worth 


$25,000  or  aver? 
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TENNESSEE—' 


,;;    INDIANA— 
Ji    ARKANSAS— 


can  have  just  about  what  they  want 


You  and  I  don't  go  around 
telling  people  "what  we  are 
worth."  Even  income  is  a 
matter  between  the  individual 
and  the  Collector  of  Revenue. 

But.  if  you  want  a  reliable  in- 
dex to  the  wealth  of  a  given  com- 
munity, just  ask  the  local  banker. 

He  knows.  He  can  tell  you  just 
about  what  his  fellow  townsmen 
are  worth  as  individuals.  And  he 
is  reliable  .  .  .  Also  he  is  con- 
servative. 

Now  The  Globe-Democrat  is 
pretty  close  to  bankers  in  The 
49th  State.  The  officials  of  80.1 '  , 
of  the  banks  in  this  market  read 
The  Globe-Democrat  regularly. 

So  when  we  asked  49th  State 
bankers  to  tell  us  the  number  of 
people  in  their  towns  who  are 
worth  $25,000  or  more,  we  received 
a  ready  response. 

And  here  in  the  table  above  we 
show  the  figures  as  estimated  for 
178  towns  in  this  wealthy  market 
surrounding  St.  Louis. 

Just  glance  at  these  figures  and 
see  for  yourself  what  a  market 
this  really  is. 

The  total  number  of  people  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $23,000  in  these 
towns  is  22.645. 


iMsm^ 


The  circulation  of  The  Globe- 
Democrat  in  these  178  towns  is 
40.003  daily  and  51,515  on  Sunday. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  peo- 
ple in  The  49th  State  can  have 
just  about  what  they  want.  They 
afford  good  furniture.  They  drive 
automobiles.  They  can  enjoy  the 
possession  of  radio  sets,  pianos, 
oil-burners,  electric  refrigerators. 

And  .  .  .  This  wealth  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  St.  Louis.  Liv- 
ing standards  throughout  The 
49th  State  parallel  those  of  the 
metropolis. 

What  influences  the  tastes  and 
buying  habits  of  these  people? 

One  newspaper — and  only  one 
— covers  this  market.  The  Globe- 
Democrat  is  the  greatest  single 
sales  influence. 

In  198  towns  of  1000  population 
or  over  in  The  49th  State,  The 
Daily  Globe-Democrat  reaches 
20'p  or  more  of  the  families.  And 
in  209  such  towns  The  Sunday 
Globe-Democrat  has  similar  cov- 
erage. 

How  about  it? 

Wouldn't  you  conclude  that 
these  people  are  well  worth  reach- 
ing with  advertising  in  this  eco- 
nomical  and   efficient    medium? 


The  Newspaper  of 


''•    St.    J.    Richards New    York 

Guy    S.     Osborn Chicago 


'UtuMTcmt 


The  49th  State 


J.    R.    Scolaro Detroit 

C.    Geo.    Krogness San    Francisco 

Dorland     Agency,     Ltd Londoa 
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The 

Largest 

Certified 

Honte*' 

Delivered 

Circulation 

in  Dallas 


WITHIN  the 
last  four  and  a 
half  years  the  home- 
delivered  circulation 
of  The  News  in  Dal- 
las has  doubled. 
Nearly  half  of  this 
tremendously  s  i  g  - 
nificant  increase  has 
been  made  within  the 
last  year. 

Today  in  the  favor 
of  the  homes  of  Dal- 
las The  News  takes 
first  place.  Un- 
equaled  in  character 
and  completeness ; 
unapproached  in 
popularity  and  pres- 
tige; unchallenged  in 
its  morning-time  ac- 
ceptance by  the  un- 
divided city. 


The  Dallas 
Morning  News 

Dallas  is   the   door  to    Texas 
The  News  is  the  key  to  Dallas 


How  Remington  Elimi- 
nated Waste  in  Direct  Mail 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  34] 


constantly  within  the  range  of  our  fire? 
The  answer  is:  Through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  salesmen.  We  have  a  small 
army  of  salesmen,  nearly  one  thousand 
in  the  United  States  alone,  and  every 
one  of  them  is  supposed  to  report  every 
"live"  prospect  he  finds  to  the  home 
office.  The  process  is  simple:  A  small 
card,  known  as  the  "salesman's  adver- 
tising order  slip"  is  used.  On  it  is 
vwitten  the  name  and  address  of  the 
prospect,  the  salesman's  signature,  and 
the  kind  of  advertising  matter  to  be 
sent.  Some  additional  comment  is 
needed  on  the  latter  point,  for  we  now 
have  nearly  forty  distinct  classifica- 
tions of  direct  mail  advertising  matter, 
with  an  average  of  three  or  four  mail- 
ing pieces   under  each  classification. 

The  Remington  line  is  noted  for  its 
completeness;  it  includes  a  machine  for 
every  purpose.  Comprised  in  it  are 
standard  typewriters,  tabulating  type- 
writers, noiseless  typewriters,  electric 
typewriters,  segment-shift  typewriters, 
portable  typewriters,  and  billing  and 
bookkeeping  machines  of  every  descrip- 
tion, together  with  a  complete  line  of 
typewriter  supplies.  In  addition  to 
these  numerous  separate  items,  there 
are  also  separate  classifications  ac- 
cording to  the  exact  purpose  for  which 
the  machine  is  intended.  We  have 
about  twenty  different  direct-by-mail 
classifications  under  the  division  of 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  machines 
alone. 

This  intricacy,  however,  is  made 
simple  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
salesman.  All  of  the  thirty-odd  classi- 
fications ai'e  listed  on  the  salesman's 
advertising  order  slip  and  it  is  only 
necessary  for  him  to  check  the  one  on 
which  the  advertising  is  to  be  sent. 
The  mailings  begin  at  once  and  con- 
tinue every  few  days  until  completed, 
when  the  slip  is  returned  to  the  branch 
office.  The  slips  are  returned  as  evi- 
dence that  the  advertising  has  been 
mailed  as  requested,  and  as  a  reminder 
to  the  salesman  to  follow  up  the  pros- 
pect. 

A  question  I  have  often  been  asked 
is  whether  or  not  it  is  compulsory  with 
the  salesman  to  send  in  these  adver- 
tising order  slips.  A  number  of  years 
ago  we  had  a  rule  that  required  him  to 
send  in  a  given  number  of  slips  every 
day.  This  rule,  after  a  fair  trial,  was 
abandoned  for  what  appeared  to  be 
sound  reasons.  Our  experience  proved 
that  a  salesman  will  do  what  he  is 
made  to  do — at  least  he  will  go  through 
the  motions.  But  there  is  far  less  as- 
surance under  such  a  rule  that  the 
slips  sent  in  wnll  always  repi'esent  real 
prospects.  When  this  fact  became  evi- 
dent, the  compulsory  rule  was  aban- 
doned. We  urge  the  use  of  the 
advertising  order  slip  on  every  sales- 
man; we  constantly  call  his  attention 
to  its  benefits,  but  the  extent  of  his 
cooperation  rests  with  his  own  free 
will.  Only  thus  can  we  be  assured  that 
the  order  slips  will  include  a  sufficient- 
ly high  percentage  of  real  prospects  to 
insure   the   efficiency   of   the   plan. 


Do  our  salesmen  ever  abuse  this 
privilege?  Indeed  yes!  At  least  they 
sometimes  attempt  to.  Now  and  then 
a  salesman  will  conceive  the  idea  of 
using  the  advertising  order  slips  for 
a  general  distribution  of  circulars  in 
his  territory.  Such  attempts,  however, 
never  get  very  far.  A  suspiciously 
large  number  of  order  slips  from  any 
one  salesman,  greater  than  any  reason- 
able or  probable  number  of  real,  active 
prospects,  immediately  attracts  our  no- 
tice, and  a  careful  examination  of  the 
slips  themselves  nearly  always  confirms 
the  suspicion.  In  all  such  cases  the 
slips  are  returned. 

I  have  been  asked  at  times  what  evi- 
dence we  have  of  the  real  efficiency  of 
the  system.  If  statistical  evidence  is 
meant,  this  brings  up  another  interest- 
ing story.  Some  years  ago  we  attempt- 
ed to  secure  statistics  on  the  subject. 
We  required  a  report  from  every 
branch  office  on  every  prospect  to  whom 
advertising  material  had  been  sent. 
The  reports  showed  a  percentage  of 
sales  that  was  highly  gratifying.  The 
securing  of  them,  however,  involved  a 
gi-eat  amount  of  clerical  labor,  and  the 
question  finally  arose  of  what,  after 
all,  these  figures  i)roved.  We  con- 
cluded that  they  proved  little  or  noth- 
ing except  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  salesmen  were  conscientious  in 
sending  advertising  order  slips  only 
for  real  prospects. 

The  truth  is  that  the  degree  of  help 
furnished  by  the  advertising  in  closing 
every  sale  is  something  which  cannot 
be  reduced  to  statistics.  Where  two 
influences,  the  salesmen  and  the  ad- 
vertising, are  both  working  together  to 
the  same  end,  it  would  take  a  profound 
psychologist  to  determine  the  relative 
percentage  of  credit  due  to  each,  in 
every  given  case.  The  salesman  fre- 
quently does  not  know;  even  the  buyer 
may  not  know.  In  proof  of  the  latter 
statement,  I  invite  the  reader  to  think 
of  anything  he  has  ever  done  as  the 
result  of  more  than  one  influence.  Can 
you  always  be  sure  in  your  own  mind 
which  of  these  influences  was  the  de- 
termining one,  or  whether  either  alone 
could  claim  such  credit? 

Our  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
Remington  direct  mail  system  rests 
upon  an  entirely  different  kind  of  evi- 
dence; It  is  based  primarily  on  the  at- 
titude of  the  salesman  toward  the  plan, 
his  voluntary  cooperation  with  it,  and 
the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  used 
by  a  high  percentage  of  our  sellin? 
force.  This  cooperation,  we  believe,  is 
due  to  the  essential  soundne.ss  of  the 
nlan  and  the  salesman's  experience  of 
its  helpfulness.  "Efficiency"  and 
"elimination  of  waste"  are.  of  course, 
relative  terms  when  applied  to  any 
kind  of  advertising  or  sales  effort.  The 
100  per  cent  efficiency  that  we  hear 
so  much  about  has  never  been  claimed 
for  either;  indeed  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived of  or  defined  in  its  application 
to  such  factors.  We  think  it  obvious 
however,  that  a  method  which  aims  tc 
concentrate  all  its  efforts  on  those  wh< 
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ANY  ad\ertisers  who  hesi- 
tated in  the  early  months  of  1927 
are  b  u  \  i  n  g  adxertising  now. 
More  pages  in  The  Digest  were 
bought  in  April  than  in  March 
and  more  than  in  April  of  last 
year,  the  gain  being  12  pages,  or 
5797  lines. 

Modern  business  is  elastic. 

It  is  quick  to  adjust  itself  to 
changing  conditions. 

And  it  has  mighty  servants — 
like  the  telephone,  the  railroad, 
the  telegraph,  the  radio,  the  cable, 
the  printing  press — and  Adver- 
tising. 

With  the  aid  of  intelligent  ad- 
vertising, industry  can  create  a 
demand  for  new  products  and  for 
new  uses  of  old  products.  It  can 
lead  the  people  of  the  nation  into 
new  standards  of  living,  supply 


the  urge  for  untried  conveniences 
and  luxuries. 

The  Digest  is  a  medium  that 
is  quick  and  sure  in  its  service.  It 
is  read  the  week  it  is  received, 
and  referred  to  again  and  again 
because  it  is  a  magazine  of  fact 
and  authoritative  news. 

The  readers'  demand  for  news 
and  the  late  editorial  closing  date 
necessitate  speed.  Advertising 
copy  received  in  New  York  on 
Wednesday  can  be  delivered  eisht 
days  Inter  to  1,400,000  homes  in 
every  community  —  the  largest 
group  of  intelligent,  alert,  influ- 
ential families  in  America. 

Speed  in  editorial  service  makes 
The  Digest  the  most  necessary  and 
informative  of  magazines. 

Speed  in  advertising  service  has 
led  it  to  adopt  the  slogan 


Immediate  National  Publicity 

The  ]iterd9^  DMest 

Advertising  Ojfices:  NEW  YORK   •  BOSTON   •   DETROIT   •   CLEVELAND   •   CHICAGO 
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Decatur     j/% 
15% 


ff^haf  telephones  tell— 

Telephone  subscribers  speak  English  and 
have  reached  an  income  level  that  denotes  pur- 
chasing power  for  almost  any  advertised  prod- 
uct. It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  make  notes 
from  the  "Lord  of  Telephone  Manor,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Literary  Digest  this  year : 

Outside  of  the  Chicago  district,  there  are 
only  5  cities  in  Illinois  which  exceed  50,000 
in  population,  and  their  telephone  subscribers 
range  from  6%  to  17%.  Decatur  is  on  top, 
with  17%. 


IVhat  Review  coverage  covers 

E.xclusive  Review  coverage  of 
Decatur  homes,  42.5%. 

Exclusive  second  paper  cover- 
age, 13.8%. 

Duplication,  39.5%.. 

Homes  subscribing  to  no  paper, 
4.2%. 

Total  Review  coverage  82%. 


13% 


'Ilevie%v 


])ut»Vication 

3a5% 


The  section  of  the  city  showing 

the      greatest  Review      coverage 

(83%)    is    in  the    best    residential 
district. 

But  in  every  section  of  the  city, 
divided  up  as  it  is  into  newspaper 
routes,  the  REVIEW  maintains 
leadership — even  among  the  poorer 
classes  and  foreigners. 
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SEILINGAID 


Send   10c   for  proofs   500 
»  ""ui    cuts  and  plans  for   mak- 
ing your  ads  pay  better. 

SELLING    AID 

616    N.    Michigan   Ave.,   Chicago 
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At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
to  you. 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio         Good  Soleimni  Wanted 


/     The  Only  Denne  m    , 
\  Canadian  AdvertiSm 


Canada  may  be  "Just  over  the 
border,"  bat  when  advertising 
there  you  need  a  Canadian  Agency 
thoroughly  conversant  with  local  ooo- 
dltlons.      Let    us    tell    you   why. 

rAj-DCHME  CCompanyUd-J 

^  Retord  Bid*.  TOnOWTO.     ^ 
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are  known  to  be  interested,  and  relies 
for  this  knowledge  on  the  personal  con- 
tacts made  by  the  salesmen,  comes  as 
near  to  the  elimination  of  futile  or 
misdirected  effort  as  is  possible  in  the 
case  of  any  direct  mail  system. 

Now  I  come  to  a  fact  concerning  our 
system  which  I  believe  is  of  unusual  in- 
terest. Our  records  of  the  number  of 
salesmen's  advertising  order  slips  re- 
ceived through  all  of  our  branch  offices 
in  the  United  States  under  every  classi- 
fication are  complete  for  a  period  of 
eleven  years,  and  the  monthly  totals 
have  all  been  charted  for  ready 
reference.  When  this  chart  is  turned 
upside  down  and  read  from  right  to 
left  the  curves  tend  to  follow  quite 
closely  the  curves  of  our  gross  volume 
of  business  for  each  month  of  this 
eleven-year   period. 

This  remarkable  inverse  parallel  was 
noticed  before  its  significance  was  fully 
realized.  The  explanation,  however,  is 
simple:  This  chart  is  a  fairly  accurate 
barometer,  not  of  sales — but  of  their 
exact  opposite;  namely,  sales  re- 
sistance, and,  incidentally,  of  sales  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  resistance. 

This  parallel  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
salesman's  use  of  the  advertising  order 
slip  is  conditioned  by  his  needs,  as  he 
understands  them.  When  business  is 
good  and  sales  come  easily  and  rapidly, 
the  salesman  feels  less  need  of  the  ad- 
vertising order  slip  and  is  less  inclined 
to  devote  the  time  to  the  filling  in  of 
them  that  the  work  necessitates.  The 
moment,  however,  that  the  man  on  the 
firing  line  begins  to  feel  the  stress  of 
stiffening  buyer  resistance,  he  at  once 
begins  to  send  in  more  advertising  or- 
der slips.  These  slips  are  the  sales- 
man's  S   O    S   for   help. 

This  unfailing  barometer  of  sales  re- 
sistance has  a  double  value.  It  informs 
us  accurately  concerning  business 
trends  even  before  they  become  obvious 
in  actual  sales  figures.  Better  still,  it 
solves  a  problem  which  is  always 
present  with  every  advertiser:  How  to 
keep  advertising  effort  always  exactly 
adjusted  to  actual  needs.  Under  this 
method  the  adjustment  is  automatic. 
We  do  not  have  to  decide  the  question 
of  when  or  where  more  direct  mail 
matter  is  needed,  for  this  decision 
reached  us  through  the  collective  voice 
of  a  thousand  salesmen;  and  that  ap- 
plies to  everv  individual  classification. 
The  rise  or  fall  in  the  volume  of  ad- 
vertising order  slips  under  each  classi- 
fication tells  us  infallibly  how  the 
salesmen  are  directing  their  sales  ef- 
forts and  where  they  are  able  to  apply 
them  most  effectively. 


Conybeare  A.  B.  C.  Director 

SE.  CONYBEARE,  advertising  man- 
•  ager  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Com- 
pany of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  been  elected 
to  fill  out  the  unextjired  term  of  B.  H. 
Bramble  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
culations. 

Mr.  Bramble's  resignation  from  the 
board  was  simultaneous  with  that  of 
his  position  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  American  Chicle  Company  ol 
Long  Island  Citv,  New  York.  He  will 
go  into  the  advertising  agency  field 
with  the  Baker  Advertising  Agency 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Several  new  members  have  recentlj 
been  elected  to  the  A.  B.  C.  notable 
among  them  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemoun 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
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Announcement 

^WJ^  were  forced  to  close  the 
FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 
NUMBER  of  the  AMERICAN 
MACHINIST  ten  days  ahead  of 
the  scheduled  time  of  going  to 
press.  The  capacity  of  our  bindery 
is  limited  to  a  book  of  644  pages, 
and  this  limit  was  reached  ten  days 
earlier  than  we  anticipated. 

CWe  regret  that  we  were  unable 
to  carry  in  this  number  the 
publicity  of  those  of  our  advertisers 
who  made  late  application  for  space. 


American 

/      1  A  McGraw-Hill 

X       Jl    Publication-ABC -ABP 


Tenth  Avenue  at  Thirty- 
Sixth  Street  -  New  York 
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cost  this  advertiser  J2kM}i! 

Every  one  of  the  coupons  in  this  pile  was  returned  from  a  single  adver- 
tisement of  Soiesette  in  the  December  issue  of  MODERN  PRISCILLA. 
Hundreds  upon  hundreds,  thousands  upon  thousands,  they  rolled  in 
to  the  American  Bleached  Goods  Company.  Until  on  January  zmd, 
when  this  picture  was  taken,  they  had  mounted  to  i6,8oi.  By  April 
9th  they  had  increased  to  18,571.  Bringing  the  actual  cost  per  inquiry 
down  to  11^! 

If  vo«  want  to  carry _)«"•  message  inside  the  family  circle,  you  can  do  it 
most  effectively  and  most  «f<»«o«K/M//j]through  the  pages  of  MODERN 
PRISCILLA. 

MODERN   PRISCILLA 

Arthur  J.  Crockett,  Advertising  Director 
470  Atlantic  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 


—AND  SO  OUGHT  YOU! 


ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING 

9   East  38th  St.,   New  York  City 

Please  enter  my  subscription   for  one   year  at    $3.00. 

D   Send    bill.  D    Check    attached. 


Name    Position 

Company      

Address    City State. 


Hand-to-Mouth 
Buying  and  the  Jobber 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  23] 

Graybar  Company  and  Butler  Brothers 
are  examples  of  national  jobbers  who 
will  survive  because  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  local  distributing  system. 

But  what  of  the  future?  Despite 
much  testimony  to  the  contrary,  hand- 
to-mouth  buying  is  probably  only  a 
temporary  condition.  It  is  due,  pri- 
marily, to  a  receding  price  cycle  and 
to  fashion  uncertainty.  When  the  com- 
modity marliet  stops  declining  and 
fashion  becomes  more  stabilized,  it  is 
likely  that  merchants  will  begin  buy- 
ing normally  again.  What  will  be- 
come of  the  jobber  then?  Will  he  be 
able  to  hold  the  prestige  that  he  has 
recently  gained? 

That    ail    depends    on    a    number   of 
things.     The   one  principal  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  successful  prophecy  is  the 
fashion    factor.      If    fashion    continues 
to  be  the  tyrant  that  it  is  at  present, 
hand-to-mouth    buying    will     continue, 
even    though   prices   become    stabilized. 
With  style  the  controlling  influence  in 
merchandising  and  with  the  style  cycle   . 
rapidly  "evoluting",  a  retailer  dares  not   J 
chance  buying  goods   in  any  consider-  J 
able  quantities. 

Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  if  hand- 
to-mouth  buying  continues  only  be- 
cause of  the  reign  of  fashion,  the  job- 
ber will  not  be  benefited  as  he  is  to- 
day, when  price  uncertainty  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  hand-to-mouth 
buying.  In  fact,  it  may  be  set  down 
as  undeniable  that  in  those  fields  that 
are  dominated  by  fashion,  the  jobber 
is  going  to  have  hard  hoeing. 

Where  styles  change  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  at  present  changing  in  the 
women's  apparel  field,  it  is  difficult  to 
sell  through  jobbers.  It  is  too  slow  a 
system  of  distribution.  Even  road 
salesmen  are  gradually  being  elim- 
inated in  this  industry.  They  cannot 
cover  the  trade  rapidly  enough.  Mer- 
chants dealing  in  these  lines,  who 
want  to  keep  their  stocks  up  to  the 
minute,  are  obliged  to  maintain  a  resi-  ' 
dent  buyer  in  their  principal  markets. 
It  is  the  only  way  they  can  purchase  | 
satisfactorily  under  present  conditions. ' 

Even  though  fashion  becomes  better  i 
stabilized,  it  is  unlikely  that  large  i, 
stores  will  be  content  to  buy  style' 
goods  from  jobbers,  except  possibly  to 
filUin.  The  reason  is  that  the  jobber's 
stock  does  not  present  sufficient  va- 
riety. 

Let  us  take  handkerchiefs  as  an  ex- 
ample. The  writer  of  this  article  re- 
centlv  spent  a  day  with  a  handker- 
chief" buyer.  The  store  that  this  buyer 
represents  formerly  bought  the  bulk  of 
its  handkerchiefs  from  a  wholesaler. 
This  particular  wholesaler  has  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  carrying  the 
best"  general  line  of  handkerchief s_  ir 
this  counti-y.  While  his  line  is  just 
as  good  as  it  ever  was,  large  buyer; 
of  handkerchiefs  no  longer  find  it  ad 
visable  to  confine  their  purchases  t( 
it  exclusively.  The  buyer  I  accom 
panied  buvs  handkerchiefs  from  abou 
fifteen  sources.  Why?  So  as  to  givi 
his  handkerchief  stock  the  variety 
snap  and  spice  that  is  absolutely  nee 
essary  in  a  style  line  today. 

So  "long  as  this  kind  of  buying  con 
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AN  ADVERTISEMliNT  BV 

E.  T.  GUNDLACH,  GUNDLACH  ADVERTISING  CO. 


t  t 


WITH    MY    PIPE    IN    MY    MOUTH" 


C  At  what  hour  will  he  read  your  message?  At  9:00  A.  M. 
when  the  phone  rings,  when  callers  are  waiting,  when 
the  desk  is  piled  high  with  mail?  Has  your  copy  a  fair 
chance  to  tell  its  story  then?  CI.  Or  will  he  read  it  during 
his  leisure  time  at  home  when  he  peruses  the  pages  of 
Advertising  &  Selling?  That  is  when  the  executive  is  in  his 
most  receptive  mood.  Then  your  advertisement  is  a  wel- 
come friend  —  not  an  annoying  interruption  to  the  morn- 
ing's mail  and  the  multitude  of  his  business  responsibilities. 


"Please  send  your  issue  lo  my 
home"  writes  E.  M.  Johnson,  Jr., 
Vice-President,  Mead,  Johnson 
&  Company.  "1  have  much  more 
time  to  read  this  splendid  maga- 
zine at  the  house  when  I  have  my 
pipe  in  my  mouth." 


^TT  A  few  from  our  lists  of  important  advertising  executives  wlio 
^^  subscribe  to  Advertising  &  Selling  at  their  homes:  C.  D.  Newell 
at  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.;  Gerard  B.  Lambert  at  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Ralph 
Starr  Butler  at  Bronxville,  N.  Y.;  Claude  Hopkins  at  Fruitport,  Mich.; 
Ellery  W.  Mann  at  Bellrose,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.;  T.  S.  Gamble  at 
Hinsdale,  111.;  Edward  T.  Hall  at  Webster  Groves,  Mo.;  S.  E.Conybeare 
at  Lancaster,  Pa  ;  Dr.  B.  L.  Dunn  at  Kenwood,  N.  Y.;  W.  H.Johns 
at  Bayside,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.;  J.J.  Geisinger  at  Larchmont,  N.  Y.; 
Frank  Hermes  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  W.  D.  McDonald  at  High- 
land Park,  Illinois;  W.  D.  McAdams  at  Winnetka,  111.;  Stanley  G. 
Swanberg  at  Oakland,  Calif.;  J.  T.  H.  Mitchell  at  Greenwich,  Conn. 
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ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

WANTED 

WE  want  an  advertising  salesman 
to  work  in  the  East  who  already 
has  a  record  of  making  good.  Indus- 
trial experience  preferred.  A  man 
who  can  not  only  use  his  feet,  but  also 
his  head.  No  one  need  apply  who  is 
not  now  making  $5,000  per  year  or 
over.  Address  Box  466,  Advertising 
AND  Selling,  9  East  38th  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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tinues,  jobbers  will  have  difficult  com- 
petition. Fortunately,  however,  it  is 
only  in  strictly  fashion  lines  where 
these  conditions  prevail.  In  staple 
fields,  such  as  groceries,  electrical  sup- 
plies and  drugs,  the  jobber  is  bound  to 
profit  permanently  from  hand-to-mouth 
buying.  Retailers,  who  had  been  get- 
ting away  from  the  jobber,  are  once 
more  getting  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  jobber  system  of  dis- 
tribution. They  will  never  go  back  on 
the  jobber  again. 


Three  Stages  of  Elec- 
trical Advertising 

[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  32] 

house  apparatus  to  executives,  pur- 
chasing agents,  engineers,  radio  fans, 
and  similar  potential  buyers  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  land ;  and  direct 
mail  eff'ort  amounting  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  personal  messages  to  the 
key  men  of  the  central  station  indus- 
try, the  transportation  field,  the  steel 
industry — altogether  to  30  different 
classes  of  customers. 

Our  newspaper  advertising  not  only 
promotes  the  sale  of  Westinghouse 
products,  but  it  is  also  of  great  value 
to  the  local  electric  light,  power  and 
transportation  companies.  A  very  fair 
proportion  of  our  space  is  devoted  in 
maintaining  a  feeling  of  respect  and 
good-will  on  the  part  of  the  public 
toward  their  local  electric  utilities,  for 
we  realize  that  any  effort  we  can  make 
in  advancing  the  electrical  industry  as 
a  whole  will  reflect  in  increased  West- 
inghouse business. 

Since  we  believe  our  prosperity  is 
linked  with  that  of  the  local  utilities  in 
all  communities  we  are  very  definitely 
taking  the  problems  of  these  utilities  in 
each  community  into  our  plans  and  are 
using  such  copy  and  public  apoeal  as 
will  render  both  the  utility  and  our- 
selves a  service. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  out- 
standing features  of  our  all-newspaper 
plan  to  reach  the  general  public  are 
flexibility  and  intimacy. 

By  flexibility  I  have  in  mind  the  op- 
portunity afforded  to  positively  regu- 
late the  advertising  to  fit  the  sales 
needs  in  the  different  territories.  For 
example,  fans  being  a  seasonal  article, 
the  advertising  in  the  different  districts 
must  be  released  when  the  weather  is 
hot  enough  to  sell  fans.  We  all  know 
that  heat  conditions  are  varying 
throughout  the  country  and  only  by  the 
use  of  newspapers  can  your  advertising 
be  regulated  to  fit  into  these  conditions. 

Another  illustration  might  be  that  of 
street  lighting.  It  is  useless  to  adver- 
tise all  over  the  United  States  street 
lighting,  pai-ticularly  when  by  using 
newspapers  you  can  "spotlight"  your 
advertising  where  street  lighting  is  a 
possibility  and  the  taxpayers  able  to 
support  by  t^ixation  the  expenses  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  this  very  much  de- 
sired improvement. 

Another  illustration:  Even  though 
our  plans  were  all  set  in  the  Southern 
cities  where  the  devastating  floods  are 
now  playing  havoc,  we  were  able  to 
postpone  the  release  of  this  advertis- 
ing, knowing  full  well  that  the  people 
in  that  section  are  not  now  thinking  oi 
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jrchasing  electrical  conveniences,  but 
ither  of  real  necessities.  Later  on  we 
ill  run  this  advertising,  but  it  will  be 
lien,  in  our  opinion,  the  public  is  ready 

buy  the  articles  we  advertise. 
By  intimacy  I  mean  having  the  name 
'estinghouse  recognized  within  corn- 
unities.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  a 
ime  in  a  general  way  and  it  is  another 
ling  to  have  that  name  regarded  as 
iving  real  local  significance.  West- 
ghouse  products  in  so  many  direct 
id  indirect  ways  affect  everybody  in  a 
immunity  that  it  is  very  much  to  be 
sired  that  our  identification  in  the  city 
ill  be  known  to  the  citizens  of  the 
immunity.  It  is  certainly  the  objec- 
ife  of  advertising  to  make  known  the 
ing  we  desire  to  sell  and  at  the  same 
me  to  indicate  where  that  article  can 
I  furnished  and  serviced  locally.  The 
iwspaper  plan  makes  it  possible  to  ac- 
mplish  both  these  things. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this 
an  of  ours  with  its  full  page  spread, 

carry  the  institutional  and  public  re- 
tions  copy  interspersed  with  direct 
oduct  copy,  all  carrying  addresses 
id  local  identifications,  accomplishes 
e  much  to  be  desired  objective  in  our 
se,  at  least — that  of  nationalizing 
id  localizing  at  the  same  time. 


Economics  of  Coii- 
siuuer  Advertising 

[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  28J 

ars,  enormously  expanded  in  the 
aim  of  what  may  be  styled  non-essen- 
ils.  Our  old  friend  the  "marginal 
in"  has  no  surplus  for  jimcracks.  To 
ni,  the  only  important  business  of  life 
to  keep  alive.  With  each  rise  in  eco- 
mic  status,  however,  comes  some  en- 
rgement  of  ideas  of  what  is  necessary 
sustain  life;  and  what  is  more  im- 
rtant,  there  is  added  also  a  new  and 
•ger  surplus  for  non-essentials.  So 
at  when  any  country  has  such  an  ex- 
nsion  of  earnings  as  has  taken  place 
the  United  States  during  recent 
ars  this  capricious  will  of  the  con- 
mer  to  express  his  tastes  gets  very 
eat  enforcement  of  buying  ability  and 
comes  even  more  than  otherwise  ef- 
■tive. 

.\nd    then    what?      Like    any    other 
man  impulse,  it  seeks  expression.     It 
es  to  market;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
Mts  up  the  place  where  the  products 
these  Fordized  producers  are  on  sale 
the  retail   store.     This  conception  of 
idem  retail  business  gives  reality  to 
'   idea   of   the    modern    market-place 
the  point   of   meeting   of   two   com- 
rable     forces — modern     supply,     the 
'ducts  of  highly  organized  and  power- 
makers  of  goods,   and   modern  de- 
nd,  a  temperamental  but   incessant 
iression  of  the   individual   tastes  of 
llions  of  people  who  are  "able,  willing 
1   ready  to   buy"— to   quote   the   old 
al  definition  of  a  buyer, 
art  of  the  consumer's  expression  of 
will  manifestly  is  devoted  to  filling 
needs   and   part   to   gratifying  his 
'  nts.    Where  the  income  is  small,  the 
I  ds  take  most  of  it— food,  shelter  and 
nmg,  all  carefully  bought,  leave  lit- 
surplus  for  the  supplying  mere  de- 
s.     It  is  difficult  to   draw  a   sharp 
'    nxed  line  between  needs  and  wants, 
'    the  difference  represents  the  con- 
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SINCE  the  date  of  our  first  issue,  May  9,  1923,  Advertising  and  Selling 
has  pubUshed  more  than  2000  articles  dealing  with  the  important  phases 
of  advertising  and  marketing.  These  articles  have  been  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  title,  author  and  subject  matter  respectively,  and  they 
together  with  other  sources  of  information  comprise  our  reference 
library.  Instead  of  hunting  through  back  numbers  for  an  article  in 
question,  you  can  save  time  by  writing  to  us;  when  you  are  confronted 
with  a  problem,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  try  to  give  you  immediate 
information  on  any  subject  witliin  our  scope.  In  order  to  enhance  the 
value  of  this  department  for  you.  your  inqpiries  are  answered  the  same 
day  that  they  are  received,  thus  eliminating  all  possible  delay.  Use  our 
reference  library  for  prompt  and  accurate  information.  It  is  always  at 
your  service.  Address  Reference  Library,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9 
East  38th  Street,  New  York. 
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Rate   for    advertisements    inserted    in    this    department    is    $3.00    per    inch.     Minimum    charge    $1.50. 
Forms  close  Saturday  noon  before  date  of  issue. 


Position  Wanted 


We  know  a  man  who  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  staff  of  some  agency  or  advertiser,  and 
who  will  bring  to  the  new  connection  that  he 
now  seeks  these  qualifications :  Seven  years* 
training  with  nationally-known  corporation,  as 
executive  in  purchasing  department  and  later  as 
head  of  packaging  department.  E.xperienced  in 
purchase  of  art  work,  engraving,  typography, 
printing  and  lithography,  and  in  copy  and  lay- 
out work.  Thorough  knowledge  of  paper  stock, 
envelopes,  bags,  shipping  cases,  containers,  etc. 
He  is  a  native  American,  age  29 ;  university 
graduate,  Protestant,  married.  He  will  go  wher- 
ever opportunity  warrants.  If  you  know  who 
might  profit  by  the  services  of  this  man,  fuller 
details  may  be  had  by  addressing  Box  463. 
Advertising  &  Selling.  9  East  38th  St..  New 
York.   N.    Y. 


SALES  executive  who  has  successfully  organized 
and  trained  numerous  selHng  forces  desires  con- 
genial, permanent  connection ;  thoroughly  experi- 
enced in  high  grade  specialty  selling  using  the 
one-call  method,  merchandising  and  advertising ; 
age  36,  Christian,  married ;  bank,  character  and 
business  references.  W.  S.,  care  McKenna- 
Muller.   44   Court   St.,    Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

with  a  downtown  office  in  Chicago  wants  a  live 
publication  to  represent  in  the  Middle  West. 
Over  twenty  years'  metropolitan  newspaper  and 
trade  paper  experience.  If  you  want  a  man  who 
is  a  builder  of  profitable  business,  write  me.  My 
record  will  bear  a  strict  investigation.  Address 
Box  458,  Advertising  &  SelHng.  9  East  38th 
St..   New   York.   N.   Y. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED    A    CAPABLE    SALES 
CORRESPONDENT 

rWith  an  engineering  background) 
A  solidly  establshed  corporation  whose  product-^ 
are  used  in  more  than  50,000  metal  working 
nlants  and  distributed  through  600  jobbers  f^f 
hardware  and  factory  supplies,  needs  a  capable 
«ales    correspondent. 

We  want  a  man  between  30  and  35  years  of  affp 
who  has  had  some  shop  experience  and  has  sold 
industrial  products  on  the  road.  If  he  has  done 
missionary  work  with  jobbers'  salesmen,  so  much 
the  better.  He  must  be  willing  to  travel  part  of 
the  time  and  the  rest  of  the  time  he  will  assi<!t 
the  sales  manager  in  the  New  York  office.  The 
right  man  will  be  paid  a  good  salary  with  plentv 
of  opportunity  for  advancement.  If  you  are  such 
a  man  write  us  in  detail  about  your  past  ex- 
perience and  connections.  Mention  the  salarv 
vou  want.  Address  Box  467.  Advertising  and 
Selling.  9   East  38th  St..  New  York  City. 


PRINTING  SALESMAN  who  lacks  "talking 
points"  in  present  connection  can  locate  with 
organization  capable  of  helping  him  increase  in- 
come. Drawing  account  to  man  with  following. 
Address  Box  465.  Advertising  and  Selling.  9  East 
38th   St.,   New   York   City. 


Help   Wanted 


Wanted :    Sales  representative  in  eastern  territory 

for  practical,  popular,  nationally  advertised  sales- 
men's portfolios.  Our  product  is  being  purchased 
by  thousands  among  firms  with  large  sales  forces. 
To  a  reputable  man  calling  on  such  firms  we  will 
give  an  exclusive  territory  on  a  profitable  com- 
mission basis.  Leads  furnished.  All  correspond- 
ence held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  A.  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling,  1328  Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 
Chicago.    HI. 


Multigraphing 


QuaUty     and     Quantity     Multigraphing, 

Addressing,     Filling     In.     Folding.     Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO.,  INC. 

120  W.   42nd   St..    New   York   City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 


I  SERVICE 

BUREAU 


Telephone 
Barclay   335S 

Multigraphing 

Mimeographing 

Addressing 

19    Park    Place,    New    York    City 

JOHN    F.    FITZPATRICK,    Proprietor 


For  Sale 


For  Sale:  A  complete  set  of  Bound  Volumes 
of  Printers'  Ink  Weekly  from  October  3,  1918, 
to  September  28,  1922,  in  good  condition.  Volume 
numbers  105  to  120.  Price  for  sixteen  volumes 
$30.00.  Box  4,S6,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9 
East   3Sth   St.,    New   York   City. 


For   sale — Bound   Volumes    (5)    of   Printers'    Ink 

Monthly  from  December,  1919,  to  May,  1922.  In 
perfect  condition.  Price  for  the  set,  $15.00.  Box 
464,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St., 
New   York   City. 


Direct  Mail  Service 


Productive  Sales  Literature.  Sales  letters,  $3.00; 
3-x6  circulars,  $2.00;  6x9  circulars.  $5.00;  2  inch 
display,  $2.00;  classified.  $1.00.  Branch  office 
service  and  mail  address,  $5.00  monthly.  For- 
warded daily.  Circulars,  booklets,  samples,  etc., 
distributed  house  to  house,  $3.50  per  thousand. 
Address  the  Egyptian  Exchange,  Barclay,  Fair- 
field.   Illinois. 


Miscellaneous 


BOUND    VOLUMES 
A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling  makes 

;i  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  your  library. 
They  are  bound  in  black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in 
gold  lettering.  Each  volume  is  complete  with 
index,  cross-filed  under  title  of  article  and  name 
of  autho'-  making  it  valuable  for  reference  pur- 
poses. The  cost  (wdiich  includes  postage!  is 
$5.00  per  volume.  Send  your  check  to  Adver- 
tising and  SeUing,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 
and  Selling  copies  for  reference.  StifT  cloth 
covered  covers,  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering, 
each  holding  approximately  9  issues,  $1.85  in- 
cluding postage.  Send  vour  Check  to  Advertising 
and  Selling,  9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


trast  between  a  meagre  and  a  richer 
life — from  the  standpoint  of  the  pur- 
chaser of  consumer  goods. 

The  big  task  of  advertising  is  to  se- 
lect from  the  entire  population  with  as 
little  waste  as  possible  those  people  who 
are  able  to  buy  and  to  make  them  will- 
ing to  buy  when  they  are  ready,  or,  in 
some  cases,  to  stimulate  both  willing- 
ness and  readiness. 

Is  this,  then,  altogether  reprehensi- 
ble? Is  it  the  task  of  advertising  only 
to  notify,  and  not  to  persuade?  Is  it 
an  economic  superfluity  in  present-day 
life? 

We  do  not  buy  as  a  result  of  a  ma- 
jority vote;  we  buy  as  a  result  of  indi- 
vidual decisions.  These  often  are 
shaped  largely  by  the  opinions  of 
others,  they  are  restricted  by  what  is 
made  accessible  to  us;  but,  finally  and 
always,  they  are  our  own  individual  de- 
cisions. No  change  in  conditions  of 
production,  distribution  or  of  living  has 
altered  that  fundamental  fact. 

Under  simple  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand,  these  choices  are  influ- 
enced by  the  impact  of  the  personality 
of  the  seller  directly  on  the  personality 
of  the  buyer  and  resulting  In  a  "meet- 
ing of  minds."  Under  conditions  of 
large  scale  production  and  distribution, 
this  direct  contact  between  producer 
and  consumer  is  difficult  to  achieve. 
And  yet  the  underlying  nature  of  the 
task  of  selling  makes  the  final  act  of 
purchase  the  result  of  a  decision  which 
is  as  rigidly  individual  as  it  ever  was, 
although  it  may  be  subject  to  certain 
mob  psychology  influences. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  these  direct  contacts  between  pro- 
ducer and  those  consumers  who  are  in 
process  of  decision  to  buy  is  the  guar- 
antee of  integrity  which  such  contacts 
make  easy.  The  need  for  a  guarantee 
of  integrity  is  even  greater  under  com- 
plex than  under  simple  marketing  con- 
ditions. 

In  frontier  days,  when  one  man 
bought  a  horse  from  another,  each  ac- 
cepted the  other  as  an  expert  in  knovvl-  ' 
edge  of  horses;  each  recognized  the 
necessity  for  keeping  his  wits  about 
him,  and  each  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  full  measure  of  chagrin  or 
loss  due  to  a  lapse  of  vigilance  on  his 
own  part.  But  actual  lying  or  dishon- 
esty on  either  side  became  a*  mortal 
matter.  f 

By  way  of  contrast,  under  present  i 
conditions,  the  producer  knows  all  about 
his  product,  the  consumer  knows  noth- 
ing, and  the  distributer  knows  as  much 
as  he  cares  to  find  out.  Nor  is  it  ex- 
pected that  consumers  can  become  even 
passably  expert  buyers  of  more  than 
a  few  of  the  articles  they  must  con- 
stantly be  purchasing.  Hence,  it  is  no 
idle  platitude  to  say  that  more  than 
ever  before  the  consumer,  in  making 
his  decision  on  what  to  purchase  or 
whether  to  purchase  or  not  to  purchase, 
is  obliged  to  depend  on  contact  with 
some  one  who  knows.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, what  can  be  more  useful 
to  him  than  honest  statements  of  these 
facts  about  the  goods  which  will  help 
him  to  intelligent  purchase?  And  who 
can  better  supply  these  facts  than  the 
one  who  knows  them  and  is  willing  to 
assume  responsibility  for  what  he  says? 

This  is  the  great  service  of  advertis- 
ing. It  establishes  for  the  consumer 
by  a  cheap,  swift  and  effective  method 
a  contact  with  trustworthy  sources  of 
useful  suggestion  and  real  knowledge  in 
countless    purchases,    by    the    help    of 
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ich  these  purchases  can  be  made  with 
lurance.  The  actual  decision  to  pur- 
ise  is  his  alone;  without  the  decision 
re  is  no  willingness  to  buy.  The 
idom  of  the  decision  on  evidence 
lessarily  incomplete,  is  uncertain, 
rhere  clearly  is  a  real  economic  gain 
'  the  con.sumer  in  making  his  dcci- 
ns  to  be  able  to  get  suggestions  and 
jwledge  from  those  who  know  the 
ith  about  the  goods  to  be  bought,  and 
ose  real  success  as  producers  or  dis- 
butors  depends  on  their  telling  the 
;th  about  them. 

\dvertising  looked  at  this  way  is 
n  to  be  a  device  for  saving  effort  and 
t  in  establishing  contacts  valuable 
the  consumer.  These  contacts  not 
y  stimulate  his  desires  to  purchase 
ording  to  his  ability,  but  direct  him 
forming  those  decisions  about  his 
rchases  which  make  up  "demand." 
e  main  task  of  advertising  is  to  help 
tore  the  balance  between  supply  and 
nand.  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
nand  more  intelligent. 

leveland  Industrial  Group 
Elects 

'HE  Industrial  Advertisers'  Division 
of  the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club 
d  its  May  6  meeting  in  the  ballroom 
the  Allerton  Club  residence.  Ex- 
lent  addresses  were  delivered  on  live 
irertising  topics  by  C.  W.  Dunlap, 
e-president  in  charge  of  sales  of  the 
leriean  Multigraph  Company,  Cleve- 
id,  and  A.  C.  Nielson,  president  of 
!  A.  C.  Nielson  Company,  Chicago. 
Election  of  officers  was  held,  and 
!  following  executive  committee  was 
Dsen  for  the  coming  year:  president, 
orge  H.  Corey,  advertising  manager, 
;veland  Twist  Drill  Company;  vice- 
jsident,  Paul  Teas,  president  Paul 
as,  Inc.;  secretary,  C.  B.  Cook,  ad- 
rtising  manager  the  Elwell  Parker 
mpany;  treasui'er,  Theodore  Ball, 
eodore  Ball  &  Associates. 


Convention  Calendar 


Mat  4-28 — Sixth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Advertising  Art.  held  by  the  Art 
Directors  Club  at  the  Art  Center,  65 
l''ast  Fifty-sixth  Street,  New  Yorlc 
City. 

Mat  16-18 — Spring  Convention  of 
The  Associated  Business  Papers.  Inc.. 
FVench  Licit  Springs  Hotel,  French 
Liclc  Springs,   Ind. 

Mat  22-25 — Fifth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  In.surance  Advertising 
'"onference.  Hotel  Bond,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mat  25-27  ^Fourteenth  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council,  Hotel 
Statler,  Detroit. 

JtJNB  13-15 — Sixth  Annual  Conven- 
tion and  Exhibit  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Advertisers  Association. 
Hotel  Statler.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

JtJNB  13-16— Thirtieth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  International  Associa- 
tmn  of  Displaymen,  Hotel  Statler, 
,  I'etroit. 

JUNB  26-30 — International  Adver- 
tising Association  Convention,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

,  Seto.  12-15 — Annual  Convention  of 
•  Financial  Advertisers'  Associa- 
:.ion.  West  Baden,  Ind. 
.  October  19-21 — Direct  Mail  Adver- 
ismg  Association  Convention,  Chi- 
■ago. 

■  ^°^  V-8— Eighth    Annual    Conven- 
I  ion    First  District  International  Ad- 
ertising    Association,    Hotel    Statler, 
■ostor. 
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Cantine  ("o.,  Martin    97 
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Dallas  Morning  News   80 
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Des     Moines      Register     and     Tribune- 
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Detroit   Free  Press Inside  Back  Cover 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEl^— (Advertisers,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 


Henrietta  Trimble    .  .  Ogilvie  Sisters,  New  York  Primrose  House,  New 

York    Adv.  Mgr. 

P.  H.  Whiting Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  New  York, 

Gen.  Retail  Sales  Mgr P.  H.  Whiting  &  Co.,  Inc., 

New   York    Pres. 

D.  H.  Kelly U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corp.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 

Vice-P*res The  Electric  Auto-Lite 

Co.,  Toledo,   Ohio Executive  Vice-Pres. 

J.  B.  Short Whitehead  &  Hoag  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J., 

Gen.  Sales  Mgr Short  &  Roehm  Co., 

Newark Pres. 

Richard  Boehm   Whitehead  &  Hoag  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Supt.  of  Lithographing  &  Printing Short  &  Roehm  Co., 

Newark   Vice-Pres. 

A.   S.  Phillips    Phillips-Jones  Corp.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres Same  Company   Pres. 

Max  Phillips    Phillips-Jones  Corp.,  New  York,  Pres Resigned 

Leonard  F.   Smith    .  .  Ketterlinus  Lithographic  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York ..  Stehli  Silk  Corp.,  New 

York    .'^dv.  Mgr. 

L.  C.  Hill   Valentine  &  Co.,  New  York,  Automotive  Dept. 

Sales    Mgr Murray  Corp.  of  America, 

Detroit     . .  Ass't  Sales  Mgr. 

G.  E.  Crandell Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago Same    Company    In  Charge  of  Sales  & 

Adv. 

Gates   Ferguson    ....The  Blanchard  Press,  Inc.,  New  York B.   F.  Goodrich  Rubber 

Co.,  Akron,  Ohio    Mgr.  of  Nat'l  Adv. 

John  Z.  Heizer   Buckeye  Soda  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio, 

Sales    Mgr Same  Company   Vice-Pres.  in  Charge  of 

Sales 

Esther  Lyman D.  M.  Read  &  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 

Adv.    Mgr Cheney  Bros.,  New  York.  Market  Analysis 

A.  M.  Wade Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Waterbury, 

Conn.,    Adv.    Mgr The  General  Motors  Ex- 
port Co.,  New  York Adv.  Dept. 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (^^^«c/Vj,  etc.) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

Don  Francisco Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Los  Angeles Same  Company   First  Vice-Pres.  &  G«n. 

Mgr.  for  Pacific  Coast 
Ralph    S.    Heaton.  ..  .Campbell  Ewald  Co.,  Inc.,  Mgr.  Cincinnati  Office.  Prather-AUen  and  Heaton 

Co.,   Cincinnati    Vice-Pres. 

R.  M.  Alderman The  Pompeian  Co.,  Cleveland,  Adv.  Mgr Fuller  &  Smith,  Cleve- 
land     .\cc't  Executive 

C.  C.  Wilmot   McKinney,  Marsh  &  Cushing,  Inc.,  Detroit.  ...  C.  C.  Winningham,  Inc., 

Detroit     In  Charge  of  New  Busi- 
ness 
C.  S.  McCracken   ....  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Cleveland,  Editor  of       The  John  S.  King  Co., 

the  Monthly  Business  Review Inc.,   Cleveland    Sales  &  Market  Research 

W.  P.  Dumont The  White  Co.,  Cleveland,  Adv.  Dept The  Electrograph  Co., 

Detroit     Sales  Staff 

L.  Clyde  Smith   Robert  Smith  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Mgr Grace  &  Holliday, 

Detroit     Acc't  Executive 

C.  W.  Dunbar   The  Corday  &  Gross  Co.,  Cleveland,  Art  Dir..  .  Same  Company   Vice-Pres.  In  Charge  of 

Service 

C.  H.  Lane   Wales  Adv.  Co.,  New  York,  Copy Lyon  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc., 

New  York     Copy 

K.  H.  Dav   O'Connell-Ingalls   Adv.  Agcy.,  Boston Doremus  &  Co.,  Boston ..  Acc't  Executive 
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Within  50  Miles  of  City  Hall,  New  York 

— The  New  York  Times  has  a  greater  number  of 
high  quality  readers  than  any  newspaper,  morning 
or  evening. 

— The  New  York  Times  made  a  greater  gain  in  high 
quality  readers  in  the  past  year  than  any  newspaper, 
morning  or  evening. 


ig 


g- 


In  April,  1927,  the  average  net  sale  (daily  edition  only)  of  The 
New  York  Times  was  377,899  copies,  a  gain  of  21,476  copies 
over  April,  1926. 

Of  this  gain  93  per  cent,  was  in  city  and  suburbs. 

In  April,  1927,  the  average  net  paid  sale  of  the  Sunday  edition 
was  651,354  copies,  a  gain  over  April,  1926,  of  46,670  copies. 

Of  this  gain  82  per  cent,  was  in  city  and  suburbs. 


The  key  to  the  market  for  advertised  goods  in  New  York  is 

^{jit  ^m  %oxk  Sinter 


1 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (/4^^nc/>s,  etc.,  continued) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

R.  D.  Wyly   Tauber  Adv.  Agcy.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Vice-Pres R.  D.  Wyly,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington     Pres. 

E.  B.  Nattemer Hahn-Rodenberg  Agcy.,    Springfield,   111 R.  D.  Wyly,  Inc.,  Wash- 

ington     Vice-Pres. 

F.  H.  McElhaney.  .  . .  Lesan-Carr  Adv.  Agcy.,  Jacksonville,  Fla R.  D.  Wyly,  Inc.,  Wash- 

ington     Treas. 

E.   W.   Parsons Chicago  Tribune,  Adv.  Mgr Capehart-Carey  Corp., 

Chicago   Vice-Pres.  &  Western 

Mgr. 

A.  H.  Packer Motor  Age,  Chicago,  Associate  Editor   The  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago. Copy 

A.  L.  Salisburg Cleveland   News,   Cleveland,   Editorial   Writer ..  Lanyon-Bowen    Service, 

Inc.,  Cleveland    Copy  Writer 

C.  H.  Smith   Povi^ers-House   Co.,  Cleveland, 

Account    Executive    Paul  Teas,  Inc.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio  Account  Executive 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (M^rf/a,  etc.) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

F.  W.  Lohr    New  York  Evening  Graphic,  Adv.  Dept New  York  Telegram   ....Adv.  Staff 

W.  E.  Anderman    .  . .  Detroit  Times,  Adv.  Dir Same  Company Business  Mgr. 

J.  B.  Auerbach Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  New  York,  Comptroller.  The  Card  Display  Co., 

Inc.,  New  York Treas. 

E.  W.  Boyce Building  Supply  News,  Chicago  Office   Same  Company, 

New   York    Eastern  Mgr. 

T.  S.  Hope   Elite  Styles  Co  ,  New  York,  Treas Resigned 

T.  F.  Mulhern   The  New  York  Telegram,  Classified  Adv.  Mgr. .Same  Company Local  Display  Adv.  Mgr. 

B.  B.  Peritz   The   New   York   Telegram,    Local    Display   Adv. 

Mgr Resigned 

J.  M.  Grassick Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Acc't  Executive.  New  York  Evening 

Graphic     Western  Adv.  Mgr. 

Oliver  E.  Everett  . .  .  McCall's  Magazine,  New  York,  Ass't  Pro.  Mgr.Same  Company Eastern  Adv.  Sales  StaflF 

Charles  D.  Case American  Milk   Products  Corp.,  New  York.  ...  McCall's   Magazine, 

New   York    Ass"t  Pro.  Mgr. 

J.  Raymond  Adams.  .New  York  World,  Financial  Editor The  American  Banker, 

New  York    Adv.  &  Business  Staff 

L.   Russell     New  York  Sun   New  York  Evening 

Telegram    Adv.   Staff 

O.  L.  Price Oregonian,   Portland,  Ore Same  Company General  Mgr. 

C.  A.   Morden Oregonian,   Portland,  Ore.,  Gen.  Mgr Resigned 

Harold  Hall   Rocky   Mountain   News,  Denver,  Colo., 

Business    Mgr New  York  Evening 

Telegram    Business  Mgr. 

D.  Aubrey    The  Electrograph  Co.,  Detroit The  Griswold  Press, 

Detroit    Sales  Staff 

John   Scott   Cleveland  Times   Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  .  Adv.  Staff 

M.  A.  Morrissey The  American  News  Co.,  New  York,  Ass't 

Gen.    Mgr Same  Company Vice-Pres.  In  Charge  of 

Operations 

S.  V.  Farrelly The  American  News  Co.,  New  York Same  Company Vice-Pres.  In  Charge  of 

Publicity  &  Publications 

W.   J.    Spillane The  American  News  Co.,  New  York,  In  Charge 

of  Pacific  Division   Same  Company   New  York  Mgr. 

E.  C.  Hensel   Merchandising  Counsel  in  Los  Angeles The  Los  Angeles  Illus- 

trated Daily  News   Adv.  Mgr. 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOLINTS 


Na 


Addr 


Product 


Now  Advertising   Through 

National   Lamp   Works  Division  of 

Gen.   Electric  Co Nela  Park,  Cleveland.  .Mazda   Lamps    Maxton  R.  Davies  Co.,  Cleveland 

The  Euclid  Chemical  Co Cleveland,  Ohio   Building  Chemicals  .  . .  Henry  P.  Boynton  Adv.  Agcy.,  Cleveland 

Tropical  Paint  &  Oil  Co Cleveland Industrial  Paints The  Griswold-Eshleman  Co.,   Cleveland 
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When  Advertising  Presents  a 

Difficult    Problem 


ONE  of  the  hiofjest  of  all  trade  problems  lias  just 
heeonic  histtiry.  With  a  great  trade  baflled  over 
how  to  approach  a  tremendous  new  market — it  re- 
mained for  the  (lonipany  whieh  had  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  Pieard,  Bra«lner  &  Brown  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  solution. 

Of  the  accompanying  copy  one  of  America's  greatest 
editors  wrote:  "I  think  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
text  is  just  about  as  adroit  as  anything  I  ever  saw," 

All  "difficult  tra<le  problems"  are  relations  under  the 
skin.  They  require  more  thought  per  square  inch  than 
has  ever  before  been  devoted  to    advertising    space. 


•  timen  iia   ninny  hours  of  af£fn<  ^ 

advertiaenient  tipfwara  oj'lrn   niPd/ia  thrvv  ti\ 
many  minutf»  *tf  /nihlic  atte, 


^r\^      /n  Canada 
20r    20  for  35c 


PICARD, 


BRADNER    &    BROWN    INC. 

Advertising 

Member  ofAAAA  and  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 

,,  „  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

16  West  Forty-Sixth  Street  Pieard,  Brown  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Statler  Building 


Women  —  when  they  snioke 
at  all  —  quickly  develop  dis- 
cerning taste.  That  is  why 
Marlboros  now  ride  in  so 
many  limousines,  attend  so 
many  bridge  parties,  repose 
in  so  many  handbags. 

Marlboro  Bridge  Score 
sent  free  upon  request, 

^      CIGARETTES     ^^ 


ij/i/d  as  ^/ai/ 


Created    by 

PHILIP  MORRIS  &  Ca.U-Slna 

44  West   18th  Street,  Dept.  E  12.  New  York 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS    {Continued) 

Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 


The    Frostilla    Co Elmira,  N.  Y Frostilla    Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  Adv.  Agcy., 

New  York 

King  Manufacturing  Corp Buffalo,  N.  Y Radio,    Automotive 

Equip The   Griswold-Eshleman   Co.,   Cleveland 

The  Luxurease  Mfg.  Co Brooklyn,  N.   Y Luxurease  Porch 

Swing     The  Arthur  Hirshon  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

United  States  Quarry  Tile  Co.    .  .  Parker.sburg,    W.    Va..  Floor  Base,  Wall  Tile.  The   Griswold-Eshleman   Co.,  Cleveland 

The   International   Silver   Co Meriden,   Conn William  Rogers  &  Son, 

Silverware Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York,  Effective 

Jan.  1,  1928 

Runkel  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York.  . .  .  New  York   Runkomalt,    Cocoa 

Chocolate,  etc Wm.  A.  Shaughnessy  &  Co.,  New  York 

The  National   Woolen  Co Parkersburg,  W.  Va..  .  Men's  Clothing The  Joseph  Katz  Co.,  Baltimore 

Victor  Mfg.  &  Gasket  Co Chicago    Automotive  Equipment  Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Oil  Heating  Institute    New  York Oil      Heating      Equip- 
ment   Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  New  York 

James   Robinson    New  York Silverware    Percival  K.  Frowert  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Regent  Waist  &  Dress  Co., 

Inc New  York Dresses    M.  Spivak,  New  York 

H.  Herrmann  Furniture  Co New  York   Furniture     Morton  Freund,  New  York 

Fidelity  Trust  Co Baltimore,  Md Finance    Edwin  Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  New  York 

The    Addison- Leslie   Co Canton,   Mass Plastic  Wood    Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York 

The  Rauchbach-Goldsmith   Co Newark,  N.  J Everwear  Wardrobe 

Trunk     Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  New  York 

The  Novo  Engine  Co Lansing,   Mich Gasoline  Engines, 

Pumps  and  Draglines    The  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago 

Airubber    Corp Chicago    Camping  &  Outdoor 

Equipment     Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago 

E.  B.  Meyrowitz,  Inc New  York  &  London. .  Optical   Goods    Reimers  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York 

Norge    Corporation    Detroit    Electric   Refrigerators.  Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroit 

Common  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn Cleveland     Brick    Kling-Gibson  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Kelley   Island  Lime  &  Trans- 
port Co Cleveland     Building  Materials   .  .  .  Kling-Gibson  Co.,  Chicago 

The  National  Builders'  Supply 

Assn Cleveland     Building  Materials   .  . .  Kling-Gibson  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn.  of  New 

England    Boston    Brick    Kling-Gibson  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Chicago  Brick  Exchange  .  . .  .Chicago    Brick    Kling-Gibson  Co.,  Chicago 

Ralph    E.    Davis Pittsburgh,  Pa Engineering    Rudolph    Guenther-Russell    Law,    Inc., 

New  York 
Hope  Engineering  &  Supply  Co...Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio   ....Natural  Gas  Pipe  Lines 

&    Construction    Engi- 
neering     Rudolph    Guenther-Russell    Law,    Inc., 

New  York 
Greater  Detroit  Campaign Detroit,  Mich Community  Advertis- 
ing     McKinney,  Marsh  &  Gushing,  Inc., 

Detroit  i 

The  Marlin  Rockwell  Corp.   (Gur- 

ney  Ball   Bearing  Division)  .  . .  .Jamestown,   N.   Y Ball  Bearings E.  P.  Remington  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  , 

Buffalo  [ 

Newcombe-Hawley,  Inc St.  Charles,  111 Loudspeakers   A.  H.  Fensholt,  Chicago  I 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Homes  Corp..  .Bethlehem,   Pa Real   Estate    Williams    &    Cunnyngham,    Inc.,    Phila- 
delphia 

Longman  &  Martinez New  York Paints    Atherton  &  Currier,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Vesta   Battery   Corp Chicago    West  Storage  Bat- 
teries     Williams  &   Cunnyngham,   Inc.,   Chicago 

The  Health  Products  Corj) Newark,  N.  J Feen-a-mint    Olmstead,  Perrin  &  Leffingwell,  Inc., 

New  York 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

R.  D.  Wyly,  Inc Washington,  D.  C Advertising R.   D.   Wylv,   Pres. ;   E.   B.   Natteraer, 

Vice-Pres.;   F.   H.  McElhaney,  Treas. 

Davis  &  Bridges   Baltimore,    Md Advertising    W.  D.  Davis  and  James  W.  Bridges 

Herbert  Chase    18  E.  41st  St..  New  York Advertising  Art  . .  Herbert  Chase 
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When  you  think  of  Americans 
Second  Largest  Industry --^ 

paper  conies  to 


\ 


right!  And  every 
manufacturer  and 
man  has  the  same 


answer. 


LARGEST  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  AND  AT  THE 
HIGHEST  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  IN  THE  TEXTILE  HELD 
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PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

Edward  Lyman  Bill,  Inc.,  New  York 

Publishers     Will  take  over  the  publishing  direction  of  The  Advertisers'  Weekly.     It  will 

be  published  from  the  Edward  Lyman  Bill  headquarters  in  the  Graybar  Bldg., 
New  York. 

The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  Brooklyn 

N.  Y Has  been  sold  bv  the  estate  of  William  Herri  to  a  group  headed  by  Joseph  J. 

Early. 
The  Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentum,  Pa Has  appointed  Lindenstein-Kimball,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  national  advertis- 
ing representative. 

The  Times  Record,  Fort  Smith,  Ark Has  purchased  the  Southwest  American,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Telegram  and  Sunday  Sun,  Lawrence, 

Mass Has    appointed    Benjamin    &    Kentnor,    New    York,    as    its    national    adver- 
tising   representative. 
News,  Kingston,  N.  C Has  been   sold  to  W.  W.   Weaver,  publisher   of  the   Sun,  Durham,  N.   C. 

The  Times  and  the  Register,  Marietta, 

Ohio     Have    merged,    the    Times    having    purchased    the    Register. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Harry  H.  Packer  Company,  Cleveland 

Outdoor  Advertising Has  purchased  the  Wisner  Poster  Advertising  Company,  Butte,  Mont. 

The  Prather-Allen  Adv.  Co.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio     Name  changed  to  Prather-Allen  and  Heaton  Co. 

The  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  Philadelphia 

Advertising.  Agency    Has  opened  its  New  York  office  at  7-30  Fifth  Ave. 

Berkowitz  &  Proper  and  the   Silver  Press, 

New  York    Have  consolidated,  the  firm  name  being  A.  Proper  &  Staff. 

Rudolf   Mosse,   Inc.,   European   Advertising  i 

Service    Has  opened  a  New  York  office  at  825  Graybar  Bldg.  } 

S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  New  York  Newspaper 

Representatives     Will  open  an  office  in  London,  England.     Daniell  E.  Moran  will  be  in  charge. 

F.  W.  Miller  Advertising  Co.,  Chicago.  ...  Name  changed  to  Miller  Advertising,  Inc. 


Name 


CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services.  Publications,  etc. 
Business  From 


To 


\ 


Criterion  Adv.  Co Advertising Fisk   Bldg.,   New  York    Graybar  Bldg.,   420   Lexington 

Ave.,  New  York 

Morton  Freund   Advertising    110  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 67  W.  44th  St.,  New  York 

John   Sullivan    Marketing  Counsel   1819   Broadway,  New  York.  .  .  .  French  Bldg.,  551  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York 

Drury    Co.,   Inc .Advertising    681  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Cal 114  Sansome  St.,  San  Franeiscc 

Carleton  Cleveland    .*  dvertising    1825  Bvron  St.,  Chicago,  111 708  West  Park  Ave.,  Highland 

Park,  111. 
Associated  Tile  Manufac- 
turers      .Association  of  Tile  Manu- 
facturers     Beaver  Falls,  Pa Graybar   Bldg.,  420   Lexington 

.Ave.,  New  York 

Ajax  Advertising  Agency   .  .  .  Advertising     20  Vesey  St.,  New  York   2.32  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

The  Advertisers'  Weekly   ....  Publication   32  North  Ave.,  New  Rochelle, 

N.   Y Graybar   Bldg.,   420   Lexington 

Ave.,  New  York  I 

Z.  L.  Potter  Co Advertising     Clark  Music  Bldg.,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y Syracuse  Bldg.,  212  Harrison 

St.,  Syracuse 
Irvin  F.  Pasehall  Co .Advertising     332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago     Adams-Franklin  Bldg.,  Chicag' 

Benson  &  Gamble .Advertising     7  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  .  .  . .Adams-Franklin  Bldg.,  Chicag 

The  Ethridge  Company   Advertising  Art    23  E.  26th  St.,  New  Y'ork Graybar  Bldg.,  420  Lexington 

-Ave.,  New  York 
Miller  Advertising,  Inc .Advertising     230  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicagi 
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Contest  Winner 

Eifv  thr«  months  a  handsomt  srwl-eng raved 
ccuificafe  IS  awarded  to  thf  producers  of  the 
msjt  meritorious  lot*  oj  adivrtifing  and  print- 
itie  on  any  Canrmr  paper.  The  contest  aosivz 
March  list.  jg27  was  won  by  Cramer  €" 
Tobia*.  inc.,  of  Kew  Tor  it  Cit\  for  their  uorlr 
on  the  Carim  Comforts  Cjtaioc.  To  enter  the 
current  conreit.  jcnd  jpccimenj  of  your  work 
tc  The  Martin  Cantme  Company. 


EAUTIFULOURFACES 


In  paper,  as  in  beautifully  Jin/shed  merchandise  advertised 
upon  it.  fine  surfaces  create  an  atmosphere  of  quality  .  .  . 


l/l/E    don't    think    a    woman  can   merely 

■^  ^  glance  at  a  Carlin  Bedspread   and  turn 

awav.   The  lustrous  surface  catches  the  eye  and 

holds  it.  So  with  the  Carlin  catalog,  recently 

f)roduced  on  Cantine's  Ashokan.     One  casual 
ook  leads   to  a  careful  reading.     Its  physical 
beauty  gives  a  lasting  thrill  of  pleasure. 

Literature  that  lacks  this  quality  is  several 
degrees  worse  than  useless.  If  it  fails  to  catch 
and  hold  attention  and  huild  favorable  im- 
pressions, it  is  not  an  asset  but  a  liability. 

The  slight  extra  cost  of  good  coated  paper  is  as 
nothing    to    other    costs    of   printing  and  dis- 


tributing booklets,  catalogs  or  leaflets.  Try  a 
Cantine  Coated  Paper  on  your  next  reprint  and 
notice  the  difference  in  results. 

Having  specialized  on  Coated  Papers  exclusively 
for  nearly  40  years,  and  built  up  through  quality 
and  service  the  most  extensive  coated  paper 
business  in  the  world,  the  Cantine  Mills  can 
meet  vour  requirements  exactly.  Local  dis- 
tributors provide  quick  deliveries  on  all  stock 
items. 

Sample  book  together  with  details  of  our 
prize  contests  will  be  mailed  upon  request 
(address  Dept.  337). 


The  Martin  Cantine  Company,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office,  501  Fifth  Avenue 


^kuttute^ 


Can FOLD 


*Mt)   «n«mwO  QUAUTT 


Ashokan 

NO  1  ENAMEL  SOOK 


ESOPUS 


Velvetone 

S£MJ  OUU  -  £<iiT  lo  PnM 


LlTHOClS 

COATED  ONE  SIDE 


A 
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CAlfADA  DKT  OUTOBBALB. 


DMsnIiar  ISth.   192S 


Our  Sal09  Analysis  of  Zon«  I,   eoa- 
pflelne    ihB   Sluice  of   ILilfwla.    Indiana,    lo...    "JoJ^S^'' 
and   «lD0OOBln,    efOM    Itat,    for    the    flret  oloieD   (ll) 
HMDtbS  of   192«,    M  ■«"'■   "U  o'e'   <■"•   *1 ,000,000.00 

Thie   ToluB*   la    "ery    gratifying    U> 
us  and   »e    fcol  l*l  &  oobetanUai    "«<»e"';;°"   ''c!!;' 
your   papar,   and   parllcularlj    your   Uerohandlalng   i^- 
*le«,    for  the  part  job  playwd   in   soeurlng   tries*  sploo- 
dld   results. 

:i  gives  us  re*l  pleasure,    '■•'"•- 
fore   to   sntlc*.  our    sohoduls    In    Rotogrn.uro  and    BlacK- 
aBd-Hnit*  for  1027. 


The  Sunday  Tribune 
boosted  sales  for 
Canada  Dry  Ginger 
Ale.  But  it  has  been 
equally  successful  in 
increasing  sales  for 
washing  machines, 
oil  burners,  a  wide 
variety  of  food 
products,  toilet  prep- 
arations, etc.  Glance 
over  this  partial  list 
of  advertisers  using 
5,000  lines  or  more 
in  the  Rotogravure 
Sections  of  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  during 
1926 — 

^ollan     Company — Duo- 
Art   PianoB 
Armour   Soap    Company — 

Dona    Castile    Soap 
Aspirin      (Sterlinc     Prod- 
ucts    Company) — Bau- 
er's  Aspirin 
Bradley      Knitting      Com- 

panj' — A'njY     Sweaters. 

etc. 
Canada    Dry    Ginger    Ala 

— Ginger    Ale 
Chase   &    Sanborn — Coffee 
Colcate      &      Company  — 

Ribbon    Dental    Cream 
Coral       Gables  —  Florida 

Heal  Estate 
Corn     Products — Mazola 
Coty.     Inc. — Perfumes 

and  Powders 
DaRgett      &      Ramgdell — 

Cold   Cream 
Eastman  Kodak — Cameras 

and    Supplies 
Fleischniann     Company — 

Yeast 
Frlgidaire — Electric     Re- 

friserators 
An'.lrew    Jergens    Co.    — 

Soaji 
.l«B.    S.    Kirk   Company — 

Soap    {Jap    Hose) 
Lambert    Pharmacal    Com- 
pany— Ltsferine     and 

Tooth   Paste 
Lehn     &     Pink  —  Pebe^^o 

Tooth.    Paste 
The     Miller     Co—Lampn 
Paige   Detroit    Motor   Car 

Company — Motor  Cars 
Pepsodent — Tooth  Paste 
Pond's    Extract    Company 

— Facial  Cream 
Procter   &    Gamble — Ivoru 

Soap 
R.     J.     Reynolds — Camel 

Ciaarettea 
Royal    Baking    Powder — 

Roval     Oelatin 
E.    R.    Soulbb    &    Sons — 

Tooth    Paste    and    Cod 

Liver    0  il 
Standard     Oil     Co. — Red 

Croton    Gasoline 
Studebaker      Coriwration 

of       America  —  Stiide- 

laker  Cars. 
Williams     Oil-O-M  a  t  1  c 

Corporation — Oil  Heat- 
era 


CANADA  DRY 


CANADA  DRY  boosts 

Chicago  Territory 
sales  to  one  million 
dollars  in  two  years! 
55^  of  its  campaign 
was  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune  Rotogravure 


ANADA  DRY  GINGER  ALE  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  Chicago 
Territory  a  little  over  two  years  ago. 
This  national  distributor  started  its 
campaign  in  the  face  of  strong  local 
competition  and  set  out  to  conquer  the 
country,  market  by  market,  and  zone 
by  zone,  using  newspaper  space  almost 
exclusively.  Their  national  appropria- 
tion runs  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, but  they  have  used  no  national 
magazine  space. 

During  1925  and  1926  Canada  Dry  in- 
vested ^203,214  in  Chicago  newspapers. 
In  The  Tribune  alone  they  spent 
^111,567.  Canada  Dry  sales  soared  to 
well  over  ^1,000,000!  Here's  how 
Canada  Dry  divided  its  appropriation 
in  Chicago  in   1925  and   1926: 

1925  and  1926 
Tribune      Rulonravure  .SI  1 1,567.00 

The      yeus 22.393.00 

Herald    and    Examiner.        21,252.00 

American      48,000.00 

Tribune     Rotogravure .  $1 1 1 ,567 .00 
All   Other   Papers   Com- 
bined            91.6t7.00 

During  these  two  years  Canada  Dry 
spent  21%  more  money  in  Tribune 
Rotogravure  than  in  all  the  other  Chi- 
cago papers  combined', 

Canada  Dry  has  scheduled  26,460  lines 
of  Tribune  Rotogravure  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1927,  thereby  manifest- 
ing their  continued  faith  in  the  Chi- 
cago market  and  the  strength  of  The 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Here's  the  story:  Canada  Dry  came  into 
Zone  7 — a  new  market  with  a  new 
product.  A  powerful  advertising  in- 
fluence was  needed.  The  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune  filled  that  role  for 
Canada  Dry. 

"We  feel,"  writes  P.  M.  Boggs,  vice- 
president  and  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  Canada  Dry,  "that  substantial 
recognition  is  due  The  Chicago  Tribune 
for  the  part  you  played  in  securing 
these  splendid  results.  In  placing 
Canada  Dry  on  the  market  we  have 
followed  The  Tribune's  zone  plan  of 
merchandising,   firmly  entrenching  our 


position  in  one  market  before  going 
on  to  conquer  the  next." 
Canada  Dry  placed  100%  of  its  Trib- 
une advertising  in  the  Rotogravure 
Picture  Section  of  The  Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  Sunday  Tribune  dominates  an  un- 
usually rich  and  responsive  area.  Here 
is  a  tremendous  market  of  cities  and 
towns,  closely  grouped  at  the  head  of 
the  richest  valley  in  the  world — an  eco- 
nomic and  geographic  unit!  Here 
20,000,000  people  live  in  a  200-mile 
radius.  Their  net  income  is  eight  bil- 
lion dollars  annually.  And  The  Sun- 
day Tribune  is  read  by  60%  of  all  the 
families  in  1312  cities  and  towns  in  this 
zone. 


Where  Shall  I  Put  My  Advertising 

to  Dominate  Zone  7  ? 
•ost  Per      MUline 
Page  Rate 

S4.40 


Leading  National 
Weekly 


Uittint 
RaU 


$1.75 
l.$S 


Cost   of  B.   &   V  .   Page.  .  .  .$8,000.00 
Total     Circulation.  ..  .2,724,876 
Circulation   in   Zone    7     478,468 
Chicago  Tribune  Cost  Per 

Roto  Sections  Page 

Coat    of   Page—Picture 

Section       $4,000.00 

Magazine    Section     3.000.00 

Total      Circulation  .  .  .  1,203.223 
Circulation  in  Zone  7.1 ,132.378 
And    by    States 
Leading  National 
n  eekly 
186,2113 
68,172 
56.0 15 
112,086 

55.882  

'478A68  1,132,378^ 

Men  experienced  in  The  Tribune  plan 
of  advertising  and  merchandising  are 
at  your  service.  They  can  show  you 
how  your  national  campaign  may  be 
extended  forcefully  by  this  newspaper. 
A  letter  or  phone  call  will  bring  a 
Tribune   man    to   your    office. 

Cijitago  Cribime 

THE   WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

Circulation 

Daily,    762,750;     Sunday,    1,203.223 


Chicago  Tribanr 

Circulation 

Illinois: 

867,812 

Indiana 

89.761 

lotca 

39.527 

Michigan 

40.490 

Wisconsin 

7-(.7«« 

Advertising' 

^  Sellinsi 
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Local  Business  Knows  the  Market 


Chicago    Market    Facts 

Tlie  Chicago  Daily  News  leads  all  Chi- 
cago papers  six  days  a  week  in  "Loop" 
department  store  advertising;  in  out- 
lying department  store  advertising;  in 
the  total  of  all  local  advertising;  in  the 
total  of  all  advertising. 

Department  Stores 

In  the  first  four  months  of  1927  The 
Daily  News  pubhshed  2,276,608  agate 
lines  of  department  store  advertising,  or 

1,540,521  more  lines  than  the  highest 
morning  paper. 

1,312,163  more  lines  than  the  next 
highest   evening   paper. 

755,978  more  lines  than  the  highest 
daily  and  Sunday  paper. 

1,255,232  more  lines  than  all  morning 
papers  combined. 

1,034,675  more  lines  than  all  Sunday 
papers  combined. 

733,519  more  lines  than  all  other 
evening   papers   combined. 

AND    A    VOLUME    GREATER    THAN    THAT 

OF  THE   NEXT  THREE   WEEK-DAY 

PAPERS    COMBINED 


/'CAMPAIGNS  succeed,  campaigns  fail. 
^"^  Why?  True  and  untrue  appraisal  of 
the  market,  probably  more  than  any  other 
single  factor. 

The  profitable  market  (juickly  defines  itself. 

Limitations  of  the  market,  geographical 
and  internal,  are  quickly  learned  by  the 
advertiser,  especially  by  the  local  adver- 
tiser, whose  finger  is  continually  on  the 
pulse   of  local   conditions. 

.So  closely  does  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
adhere  to  the  true  Chicago  market,  its  area 
and  its  constituency,  that  the  most  eiTective 
promotion  of  Chicago  business  is  based 
upon  Daily  News  advertising. 


So  attractive  is  The 
Daily  News  market 
that  it  invites  to 
Chicago  the  most 
exacting  of  national 
advertisers,  alert  to 
profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  local 
advertiser. 


Chicago's  40-ntile  j 
1  zone  —  the    area    in  j 
,  .1  which  intetcsl  in  Chi- 

•fVWUKECAN    /(-ago  local  news  ami  j: 
Vlocat  advertising  f 
I  gives  the  needed  sup-  J 
port   to  national  ad-  I 
vertising  in  Chicago  \ 
wspapers.    In  this  '^ 

iarea   is  concentrated 
9SCr  ol  The  Chicago 
Daily   News  cirrula-  , 
tion    ol    more    than  j 
,400,000  daih 


±1_J 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Member  of  The  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


Advertising 
Representatives. 


NEW  YORK 
J.   B.   Woodward 
110    E.    42d    St. 


CHICAGO 

Woodward    &    Kelly 

;{60     N.     Michigran     Ave. 


DETROIT 
Woodward    &    Kelly 
Fine    Arts    Building 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
C.   Geo.    Kropness 
First     National     Bank 
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Covering 

the  Pittsburgh  Market 


REATER  Pittsburgh  is  the  area  designated  as  the  A. B.C.  city 
carrier  district  for  Pittsburgh  newspapers. 

In  this  area,  the  population  is  988,273.  The  district  includes  the 
nearest  fifty-four  boroughs  and  towns,  many  of  the  better  residential 
districts  now  being  outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  Pittsburgh 
proper. 

The  Pittsburcjh  Press  covers  the  Ptttsbiirgh  market,  ofifering  ample 
outside  circulation  and  thoroughly  blanketing  the  area  known  as 
"Greater  Pittsburgh." 

In  Greater  Pittsburgh,  the  Press  reaches  86.4%  of  the  homes  daily  and  80% 
of  the  homes  Sunday, 

In  Greater  Pittsburjih,  the  Press  has  37,005  more  net  paid  circulation,  daily, 
than  both  the  other  evening  newspapers  combined — has  23,177  more  net 
paid  circulation  Sunday  than  both  other  Sunday  newspapers  combined — has 
6,223  more  net  paid  circulation  than  both  morning  newspapers  combined. 

In  the  suburban  area,  the  Press  reaches  more  families  than  any 
other  Pittsburgh  newspaper  and  wields  the  strongest  influence  with 
the  dealers  in  the  outlying  districts. 

More  and  more,  advertisers  are  using  the  PRESS  exclusively  in  Pittsburgh. 
Because  the  PRESS  so  completely  dominates  the  market,  it  has  overwhelming 
leadership  in  linage,  both  local  and  national. 


SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD 


Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

Represented   by   Allied   Newspapers,   Inc.,   250   Park   Ave.,   New   York 
Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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First  of  all  a  great  newspaper 

WHEN    newspaper   men   discuss   the   really    great    newspapers    of    America,    THE 
INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS  is  invariably  included  among  the  first  ten. 

High  tribute  as  this  is,  of  greater  significance  to  advertisers  is  the  unusual  prestige  of  The 
NEWS  in  its  own  community  and  state  .  .  .  Throughout  its  fifty-seven  years  of  honor- 
able and  faithful  public  service,  The  NEWS  has  always  held  the  full  confidence  and  respect 
of  its  readers — they  admire  its  integrity,  its  fairness,  its  thoroughness,  its  intelligence. 

Newspaper  circulation  can  be  forced  by  artificial  stimulus — advertising  volume  can  be 
gained  by  overbalanced  selling  effort  .  .  .  but  all  the  gold  in  the  land  will  not  buy  con- 
fidence built  upon  CHARACTER — it  must  be  earned. 

^hc  Indianapolis  News 

jsJUU  ^hc  Indianapolis  Radius 


FRANK  T.  CARROLL,  A  dvertising  Director 


New   York 


DAN   A.    CARROLL 
110   East  42nd   St. 


Chicago  :        J.   E.   LUTZ 

The  Tower  Bldg. 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


Health  to  Mold 
Business 

MANY  industries  now 
pursue  practices 
that  are  destructive 
to  health.  Eventually  those 
who  follow  this  road  will 
find  themselves  at  odds 
with  public  opinion  and  will 
be  forced  to  reform  their 
ways.  No  factor  affecting 
the  course  of  business 
exerts  such  power  and  is  so 
hard  to  oppose  as  the  com- 
mon desire  on  the  part  of 
the  average  citizen  to  pre- 
serve his  physical  well- 
being. 

A  growing  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  for  moist- 
ening as  well  as  heating  in- 
door air  in  the  cold  months 
may  likely  force  us  to  go 
back  to  warm-air  heating 
in  our  homes  and  working 
places.  It  is  difficult  to 
condition  air  properly  at  a 
reasonable  cost  in  any  other 
way.  Likewise  the  illu- 
minants  of  the  next  gen- 
eration will  be  selected 
largely  for  hygienic  rea- 
sons,   and    whether   this    is 

cold  light  produced  by  the  electrically  excited  vapors 
of  neon  and  nitrogen,  or  rays  from  a  filament  lamp  in 
a  special  glass  bulb  which  allows  a  desirable  mixture 
of  ultra-violet  rays  to  pass  through,  the  ultimate  out- 
come will  be  a  radical  change  in  methods. 

Man  is  an  outdoor  animal,  entirely  subject  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  is  at  present  over-clothed  and  over- 
fed. He  has  given  more  attention  to  improving  cows, 
hogs,  hens,  wheat  and  corn  than  his  own  species.  With 
each  passing  year,  the  changing  demands  of  life  make 
it  more  difficult  for  us  to  move  out  into  the  sun  and 
fresh  air.  Modern  medicine  and  surgery  alone  are  not 
sufficient  to  bring  about  our  survival  in  this  new  and 
increasingly  complex  environment. 

Since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  go  to  nature,  science 
recognizes  that  nature  must  be  brought  to  us.  We 
work  behind  windows  that  shut  us  off  from  the  health- 
promoting  rays  of  the  sun.  Our  engineers  and  chem- 
ists have  undertaken  to  meet  this  situation  and  have 
now  given  us  Vitaglass,  which  allows  a  large  percen- 
tage of  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  sunlight  to  pass  through. 
I  know  people  working  behind  windows  of  such  glass 
and  the  benefits  have  already  been  demonstrated  be- 
yond doubt. 

Race  betterment  is  only  just  now  commencing  in 
real  earnest.  In  no  other  field  of  activity  are  the  pos- 
sibilities so  great.  Our  eyes  are  open  to  the  folly  of 
piling  up  dollars  without  storing  health  at  the  same 
time  so  as  to  perpetuate  the  ability  to  enjoy  recrea- 
tion. Out  of  the  million  people  who  die  in  the  United 
States  every  year,  more  than  800,000  succumb  to  dis- 


iijEpi 


Measuring  Street  Noise  in  Washington 


eases  that  are  preventable. 
It  is  in  this  thought  where 
lies  the  threat  to  the  busi- 
ness man  who  does  not  com- 
prehend the  situation. 

Not  every  health  move- 
ment is  merely  a  silly  fad. 
In  our  excess  of  zeal  to  ex- 
tend life,  we  naturally  rush 
to  extremes.  Many  a  per- 
son should  still  be  in  pos- 
session of  teeth,  tonsils  and 
appendix  that  need  never 
have  been  removed.  Twenty 
years  ago  Fletcherism  was 
a  fad,  then  calories,  then 
raw  food,  then  toxicosis. 
Each  idea  had  merit,  but  it 
was  foolish  to  accept  any 
one  as  a  complete  answer 
to  the  diet  question. 

But  terraced  buildings  in 
.\ew  York  and  other  cities 
are  not  merely  a  fad.  We 
will  not  turn  our  backs  on 
the  truth  that  sunshine  in 
the  streets  below  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  Armored 
corsets  will  not  come  back, 
and  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence will  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  bobbed  hair  and  the 
length  of  women's  skirts. 
If  the  makers  of  fashion 
again  decree  the  long  skirt,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
note  the  result  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  that  will  arise 
between  our  great  and  growing  army  of  clear-headed 
business  women  and  the  ladies  of  leisure  who  may  be 
alone  in  following  the  dictates  of  the  arbiters  of  style. 
There  is  now  a  far  greater  effort  to  stay  well  than 
ever  before.  More  people  are  paying  attention  to  dan- 
ger signals.  It  is  clear  that  nature  nearly  always  tries 
to  warn  us  in  advance.  Where  there  was  one  person 
submitting  regularly  to  scientific  urinalysis  a  few  years 
ago,  there  are  now  a  hundred  and  this  indicates  the 
trend  of  the  day.  The  purification  plant  of  the  human 
body  is  the  kidneys,  and  every  drop  of  blood  goes 
through  this  filter  once  every  seven  minutes,  leaving 
poisonous  material  in  the  extracted  fluid  which  is  dis- 
charged later  in  the  form  of  urine.  In  a  near  tomor- 
row, a  regular  90-day  urinalysis  will  be  as  compulsory 
on  the  part  of  every  citizen  as  paying  taxes.  In  short, 
more  and  more  people  will  have  a  little  professional 
chat  with  their  doctors  at  regular  intervals  while  they 
are  still  well. 

No  matter  what  may  be  our  vocation,  it  is  essential 
that  we  commence  to  think  in  terms  of  conditions  10 
or  20  years  from  now.  Cities  like  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago are  already  worrying  about  measures  to  safeguard 
health  in  19.50.  Chicago's  sewage  and  sanitation  pro- 
gram calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $120,000,000.  More 
than  225  sewage  treatment  projects  are  under  way  in 
our  country.  Detroit's  plans  call  for  an  outlay  of 
$101,000,000.    And  we  are  not  going  after  this  problem 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   62] 
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NEW 
COLORS 


91  Nlleen  Green  ^ 
and  Coraline  (red)  in 

D  &J  C  DUCHESS  COVER 

SL  Mohawk  Brown  in 

J>  &?  C  BEN  DAY  COVER 

and 

SLThe  new Gvay  in    , 

D&^C 

BOOK  / 


<5> 


same 


They  re  the 

D8r^C  Quality  Papers 


IL 


Dill  &  Collins  Co's. 

Distributers 

Atlanta— The  Chatfield  ^  Woods  Co. 
Baltimore — The  Baxter  Paper  Company 
Boston — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo — The  Union  Paper  y  Twine  Co. 
Chicago — The  Paper  Mills  Company 
Chicago — Swipart  Paper  Company 
Cincinnati — The  Chatfield  ^  Woods  Co. 
Cleveland — The  Union  Paper  ^  Twine  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio— Scioto  Paper  Co. 
Concord,  N.  H. — John  Carter  ^  Co.,  Inc. 
Des  Moines — Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Detroit — The  Union  Paper  If?  Twine  Co. 
Greensboro,  N,  C. — Dillard  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 
Hartford — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Houston,  Tex. — The  Paper  Supply  Co. 
Indianapolis — C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Company 
Jacksonville — Knight  Bros.  Paper  Co. 
Kansas   City — Berminpham  i^  Prosser  Co. 
Los  Angeles — Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
Milwaukee — The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
Minneapolis — Minneapolis  Paper  Co. 
New  York  City — Marquardt,  Blake 

y  Decker,  Inc. 
New  York  City — Miller  W  Wright  Paper 

Co. 
New  York  City — M.  ^  F.  Schlosser 
Omaha — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia — The  Thomas  W.  Price  Co. 
Philadelphia — Raymond  y  McNutt  Co. 
Philadelphia — Riepel  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh — The  Chatfield  y  Woods  Co. 
Portland,  Ore. — Carter,  Rice  y  Co. 
Providence — John  Carter  y  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond — Virginia  Paper  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Geo.  E.  Doyle  Company 
San  Antonio,  Tex. — San  Antonio  Paper  Co. 
Seattle,  Wash. — Carter,  Rice  y  Co. 
St.  Louis — Acme  Paper  Company 
St.  Paul— E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City — Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
San  Francisco — Blake,  Moffitt  y  Towne 
San  Francisco — General  Paper  Co. 
Springfield,  Mass. — John  Carter  y  Co., 

Inc. 
Tacoma — Tacoma  Paper  y  Stationery  Co. 
Tampa — Knight  Brothers  Paper  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. — Virginia  Paper  Co. 


COLOR  that  enhances  rather  than  subordinates  the 
message  printed  on  the  paper — that  is  the  theory 
of  all   color   in    D  G?   C   papers.    The  four  new 
colors  are  all  of  that  type. 

A  sott  copper-red  is  Ben  Day  Cover — Mohawk  Brown. 
The  new  Gray  in  Canterbury  Book  is  surprisingly  "clean/' 
so  that  color  and  type  printed  on  it  actually  seem  brighter 
than  on  white  paper.  Nileen  Green  and  Coraline  (red)  in 
Duchess  Cover  also  have  this  same  characteristic. 

One  of  the  greatest  exemplars  of  and  sponsors  for  in- 
telligent use  of  the  printed  page  is  the  American  Type- 
founders Company.  For  their  catalog  ot  French  Types, justf 
coming  from  the  press,  they  have  used  Canterbury  Bookj 
in  several  colors.  There  could  be  no  more  severe  test  norj 
better  demonstration  of  how  D  G?  C  papers  (in  any  color) 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  printed  page.  | 

Ask  your  paper  distributor  to  show  you  the  color  range 
of  D  Gf  C  cover  stocks  and  T)  &  C  book  papers — par- 
ticularly the  four  new  colors. 

DILL  &  COLLINS 

"Master  ^a^s  <^^  ofTriniin^  %pers 
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CAMPUS  MARTIUS  ' 
^CALHOUN  COUNTS   ' '*^ 


TT  is  no  trouble  at  all 
for  a  man  living  in 
the  shadow  of  the  great 
breakfast  food  factories  at 
Battle  Creek  to  point  the 
nose  of  his  motor  car 
Detroitward  in  the  morn' 
ing  and  be  shopping  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Campus 
Martius  in  Detroit  before 
noon.  And  hundreds  of 
them  do  it  daily,  for 
Detroit  is  the  buying  cen' 
ter  of  an  area  in  Michigan 
where  every  other  home 
is  a  Free  Press  home. 


Artists 
Slfttch 
of  the 

Battle  Creel^ 
Sanitarium 


The  Camljus  Martius  at  Detroit 

Detroit  is  no  different  from  other  metropolitan 
centers  in  America  that  draw  daily  tribute  in 
terms  of  people,  dollars,  business,  from  the  terri' 
tory  immediately  contiguous — a  fact  of  particular 
import  to  the  national  advertiser  seeking  the 
greatest  possible  extension  of  his  selling  influence 
m  the  Detroit  market,  at  lowest  cost. 

Whether  it  be  in  Calhoun  or  in  any  one  of  the 
other  twentyfour  counties  within  the  hundred 
mile  area  around  Detroit,  no  other  Detroit  news' 
paper  offers  a  coverage  of  the  entire  market  like 
The  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Through  The  Free  Press — the  only  morning 
newspaper — you  reach  three  out  of  every  four 
homes  in  the  twenty-five  best  buying  districts 
of  Detroit  and  every  other  one  of  the  538,828 
homes  in  the  entire  market. 


(Ebie  Petr0j^ree  ?^re^^ 


VERREE   & 
National 


CONKLIN,  Inc. 
Representatives 


Chica|:o 


San    Francisco 
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Main  Foiicr  of  the  New  Flagship.  lie  de  FraTu-e 


RUE  DE  LA  FAIX  OF  TEE  ATLANTIC 

The  immense  foyer  of  the  lie  de  France  giving 
entrance  to  an  annazing  variety  of  Smart  Shops 


^jyUT  assuredly — the  ring  of  dazzling  little  shops  on 
JD  the  new  lie  de  France  —  it  is  already  the  foyer  to 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix — the  Place  Vendome!  Enchant- 
ing spots — what  woman  has  not  pictured  herself 
slipping  into  a  bewitching  wisp  of  a  Paris  gown  — 
toying  with  the  selection  between  two  so  engaging 
chapeaux  —  bringing  home  the  most  frivolous  of 
boots.  Paris — with  every  grand  couturier  staging  a 
pageant  of  her  newest  inspirations  for  your  approval ! 
Spend  a  few  weeks  there — races,  theatres,  cafe's. 
Then  with  your  radiant  new  frocks  descend  upon  the 
summer  playgrounds.  Deauville  —  for  the  Grande 
Semaine — all  your  world,  all  the  smart  world  in  holi- 
day mood.  Or  South  to  Dinard,  Biarritz,  on  the  crest 


of  the  vogue.  And  you  are  in  France  six  days  before 
you  expected^ — on  the  "longest  gangplank  in  the 
world".  You  recognize  it  immediately — that  gay  cos- 
mopolitan air  —  verve  and  charm  of  life^ — most  of  all 
in  those  divine  menus  that  never  could  exist  outside 
of  France.  The  new  He  de  France,  the  Paris  and  France 
—  de  luxe  French  Liners  now  link  the  old  world  and 
the  new  in  a  weekly  express  service  to  London  and 
Paris. ..calling  first  at  Plymouth,  England,  then  Le 
Havre  deParis,  whilethefourOne-Class  Cabin  Liners 
go  direct  to  Havre — where  just  an- 
other gangplank  leads  to  the  waiting 
boat-train — no  transferring  to  ten- 
ders—  in  three  hours  Palis. 


^JreneK  Jlrve 


Illustrated  booklets  or  information  from  any  French  Line  agent  ot  tourist  office,  or  write  to  19  State  Street,  New  York  City 
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IN  its  May  i6th  issue TIMEpublished 
a  letter  from  a  subscriber  in  the 
Mississippi  flood  district.  Hard  hit,  he 
could  not  afford  to  continue  his  sub- 
scription. His  letter  was  printed,  without 
comment,  among  fourteen  others  on  the 
Letters  page.  During  the  following  week 
TIME  subscribers,  entirely  unsolicited, 
sent  in  checks  sufficient  to  keep  the 
flood  victim  supplied  with  TIME  for 
some  four  years  to  come. 

Compare  this  letter  to  your  advertise- 
ment. It  was  printed  in  6-point  type.  It 
lacked  headline,  illustration,  display — 
ranked  zero  in  attention  value.  Yet 
TIME  readers,  close-scanning,  sharp- 
eyed,  ferreted  it  out. 

Over  it  TIME  shed  no  editorial  tear, 
asked  for  its  writer  no  offering.  Yet 
TIME  readers,  quick  to  act,  took  out 


check  books,  wrote  figures  over  signa- 
tures. Here  was  a  sale  without  selling 
talk — a  response  without  an  appeal. 

Important  as  showing  how  closely 
TIME  readers  scan  its  pages,  how  readily 
they  respond  to  what  they  read,  the 
flood  letter  incident  also  illustrates  how 
much  more  than  fair  white  paper  black- 
ened by  printer's  ink  TIME  is  to  its 
subscribers.  TIME  readers  feel  that  a 
fellow  reader  deprived  of  TIME  has 
suffered  a  real  loss,  demanding  remedy. 
They  come  to  regard  TIME  as  one  of 
life's  near-necessities.  That  is  why  95  per 
cent  of  them  are  mail-subscribers,  why 
76.2  per  cent  of  the  original  9,000  sub- 
scribers of  four  years  ago  are  still  on 
the  books. 
Robert  L.  Johnson,  Ajyerhsmg  Manage 

25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 
Main  Ogice:  Penton  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  O. 


TIME  ojferi  you  ptul-i^^,ooo  week-tn,  week-oul,  coyer-tocoyer  readeji.  They  haye  money  to  ipenii,  they 
have  the  wilhngneil  to  ipenU  tt.  For  you  with  iomethtng  to  selt  they  constitute  an  ideal  market.  Perhaps  that 
is  vhy  adyertisers  spending  $2}g,ooo  m  TIME  in  1^26  are  on  their  way  toward  spending  $400,000  in  1927. 
Already  TIME  carries  more  national  advertinng  than  any  other  national  weekly  with  less  than  a  million 
circulation. 


TIME 

To  Press  Tuesday— THB       WEEKLY        UE'W  SM  AG  A'ZIUE— To  Readers  Friday 
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Achievement  in  Photo-Engraving 

<^;^^  Letter  Press  Printing — 1927 


^A 


N  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  FACTS,  a  Diction- 
ary of  Trade  Terms  and  Phrases,  a  Compendium 
of  Trade  Customs,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Plate- 
making  and  Printing,  a  Comprehensive  and  All- 
inclusive  Exhibit  of  Photo-Engraving  and  Letter 
Press  Printing  and  a  Direct  Guide  to  Results.  A 
veritable  Gold  Mine  of  Suggestions  and  Inspira- 
tion. Of  daily  use  and  value  to  all  men  and  women 
of  importance  in  Art,  Advertising,  Publishing, 
Printing,  Electrotyping,  Paper  Making,  Ink  Making 
and  Photo-Engraving  circles. 

A  Storehouse  of  Practical  Information  .  .  .  A  Gal- 
lery of  Commercial  and  Fine  Art  ...  A  Display 


of  the  Finest  Examples  of  Photo-Engraving  and 
Printing  in  America,  with  explanations  of  how 
each  result  was  obtained.  (j[  The  production  cost 
of  this  book  is  about  $75.00  per  copy.  The  Sale 
Price  is  $10.00,  plus  postage.  Sold  by  advance 
subscription  only.  0[The  publication  of  "Achieve- 
ment" is  an  outstanding  service  to  the  public, made 
possible  only  by  the  liberal  contribution  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Photo-Engravers  Asso- 
ciation and  Allied  Industries.  (j[  Date  of  publica- 
tion— About  December  1,1927.  Size  10x13  inches. 
700  pages.     Weight    8J/2    pounds. 


Order     Your     "ACHIEVEMENT"     from     Any     PHOTO-ENGRAVER     or     ELECTROTYPER 


"YOUR    STORY    IN    PICTURE 


LEAVES     NOTHING    UNTOLD" 


AMERICAN  PHOTO^ENGRAVERS 

©ASSOCIATION® 

GENERAL      OFFICES,*     863      MONADNOCK.       BLOCK     <•     CHICAGO 

Copyright  1937,  Ameruan  Photo-Evgravers  Association 
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PHOTO -ENGRAVING 

Presents  WABASN  Service 


Almost  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  first  news- 
paper advertisement  of  the  \\"ab.ish  Railway 
appeared  in  Meredosia,  111.  It  made  an  an- 
nouncement in  plain,  unattractive  type. 
Today,  Wabash  advertising  is  made  a  thou- 
sand times  more  effective,  attractive  and 
valuable  thru  the  liberal  use  of  Photo- 
Engraving.  Every  Wabash  advertisement 
now  includes  an  illustration  which  greatly 
enhances  its  advertising  value.   We  will,  of 


^tj±ir 


>-^^; 


^ItKiJ 


'Your  Story 
ill  Pic  til  re- 
Lea  I'  es 
Nothing 
Viitold" 


course,  continue  to  use  Photo-Engraving 
processes  in  every  possible  way,  because  we 
firmly  believe  that  'VI  Picture  leaves  noth- 
ings untold." 

M.E.BEHl<IET,Gen'l  Adverllsing  Agent 
WABASH     RAILWAY 
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MERIGAN  PHDTO-ENGRAVERS 

■:„_..       ©ASSOCIATION® 

FFICES*863     MONADNOCK      BLOCK     ♦     > 


Copyright  1927,  American  Photo-Engravers  Association 
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AN  ADVERTISEMENT 

BY  T.  L.  L.  RYAN,  PEDLAR  SC  RYAN,  INC. 


MO 


^^4^^^^^^-^WS^^ 


SA^^^^.-^ 


praW/k/g  gy  COOPER. 


T^^j/  5^^///  /^  believe 
that  water  doesn^t  gallivant  up  hill 


Advertising  and  Selling  shines  with  an 
open  and  evident  purpose  to  separate  the 
Important  from  the  Trivial. 

A  sense  of  proportion  guides  its  edit- 
ing. A  sense  of  understanding  distin- 
guishes its  articles  and  a  regard  for  sound 
economics  is  the  backbone  of  the  book. 

Beneath  the  temptation  of  the  vapid 
puff,  impatient  with  nebulous  theory,  it 
is  free  from  those  frequent  advertising 
histories  on  "How  We  Pulled  Ourselves 
Up  by  Our  Boot-Straps." 

It  has  the  air  of  being  open-faced 
and  open-minded.  It  gives  the  sense  not 


of  knowing  everything,  but  of  being  in- 
terested in  everything  that  its  purpose 
and  its  plans  embrace. 

I  like  Advertising  and  Selling  and  I 
like  it  very  much.  It  is  thoughtful  in  its 
substance,  well  written  in  its  manner,  and 
free  from  bunk,  palaver  and  the  stilted 
phrases  which  sometimes  take  the  place 
of  thought. 

There  may  be  many  things  wrong 
with  the  advertising  business,  but  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling  is  not  one  of  them. 
Its  "fiction  content"  is  remarkably  small. 
It's  an  excellent  piece  of  work. 


FOR  THE  STATISTICALLY  MINDED:  Founded  as  Advertising  Fortnightly  in  May,  1923,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Advertising  Sc  Selling  upon  purchase  of  that  publication  in  1924.  In  three  and  a  half  years  its  circulation  has  increased  128*0.  Its 
volume  of  business  has  increased  from  an  average  of  21  pages  per  issue  in  1923  to  an  average  of  59  pages  per  issue  in  1926.  It  will 
continue  to  capitalize  its  courageous  editorial  policy  and  through  able  business  management  malce  further  substantial  progress  in  1927. 

THIS   IS    AN   ADVERTISEMENT   FOR    ADVERTISING    &   SELLING 
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When  volume  stays  up 
but  profits  come  down 
—investigate  Atlanta 


\X7HEN  slipping  prices  demand  cuts 
in  production  costs  which  are  im- 
possible in  your  present  location,  it's 
time  to  find  out  what  location  in  the 
Atlanta  Industrial  Area  can  do  to  bring 
dividends  despite  this  situation. 

Atlanta  is  the  center  of  distribution  for 
America's  fastest  growing  market.  The 
South  is  increasingly  prosperous.  Diverse 
industry,  diversified  agriculture,  have 
created  a  resilient  and  soundly  based 
region  where  once  was  utttr  dependence 
upon  a  single  crop. 

Production  in  the  Atlanta  Industrial 
Area  is  unusually  profitable  because  of 
fundamental  economies.  Eager  Anglo- 
Saxon  workers  offer  tremendous  savings 
because  of  their  efficiency.  Raw  materials 
are  plentiful  at  low  prices,  and  within 
easy  haul.  Pouer  rates  compare  with  the 


lowest  m  the  country.  Taxes  are  low. 
Building  costs  run  from  20%  to  35% 
under  those  in  other  sections.  The  list  is 
long,  the  savings  are  important. 

National  conditions  are  such  that  pro- 
duction as  well  as  distribution  must  be 
decentralized.  Quick  deliveries.  Real 
cooperation  with  the  trade.  Service  such 
as  has  never  before  been  necessary.  And 
if  you  are  to  get  all  the  volume  that 
awaits  you  in  the  South,  you  need  a 
branch  In  Atlanta. 

The  Atlanta  Industrial  Bureau  is  organ- 
ized to  prove  the  point.  Without  charge 
or  obligation,  a  careful  and  complete 
survey  will  be  made,  showing  all  factors 
as  they  relate  to  your  business.  All  cor- 
respondence will  be  held  strictly  confi- 
dential, and  all  data  will  be  thoroughly 
authenticated. 


fTriu  INDUSTRIAL  BUREAU 

(Chamber  of  C^ommcrce 


At  LAN 

JndusUial  HeadauaiUrs  of  the  South 


I 


Send  for  this  Booklet 

The  actual  experience!  of 
nationally -known  concerns 
in  Atlanta,  and  a  thougblful 
review  of  this  city's  many 
vital  advantage!  as  an  in- 
dustrial location.   Sent  free. 
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Atitojpatic 

ffotion  Picture 


On  a  Definite  Circulation  Basis 


4i 


A  Complete  Industrial  Motion 
Picture  Production  Service 

We  study  your  product  to 
bring  out  its  dramatic  sales 
features  and  produce  a  pic- 
ture with  a  definite  sales  cre- 
ating message.  Our  scenario 
writers  combine  advertising 
and  motion  picture  experi- 
ence. Our  directors  and  cam- 
eramen are  specialistsindram- 
atizing  the  use  of  commercial 
products.  We  own  and  oper- 
ate our  own  studio,  complete 
with  sets  and  lighting  equip- 
ment— our  own  laboratory  for 
developing  and  printing  stand- 
ard or  narrow  gauge  film,  in 
chargeof  motion  picture  chem- 
ists— our  own  title  editors  and 
film  cutters. 

We  furnish  definite  circula- 
tion channels  for  your  indus- 
trial, advertising  or  propa- 
ganda films  according  to  your 
market.  Let  us  figure  on  your 
next  production.  We  guaran- 
tee every  foot  of  our  work. 


MOTION  Picture  Advertising  is  now 
being  planned  with  the  same  effi- 
ciency as  newspaper,  magazine  or  bill- 
board campaigns — reaching  thousands 
or  millions  as  your  plans  require — on  a 
definite  circulation  basis. 

Vitalux  controls  strategic  locations  in 
the  Greater  New  York  Market  as  well  as 
in  the  Metropolitan  districts  of  the  lead- 
ing buying  centers — giving  manufac- 
turers direct  or  through  their  dealers, 
intensive  sales  cooperation  for  special 
merchandising  activities  or  crystallizing 
national  advertising  into  local  cash  sales. 

The  Vitalux  Daylight  Automatic  Mo- 
tion Picture  Advertising  Projector  is 
more  than  an  advertising  medium — it  is 
a  sales  creating  unit  that  shows  with  real 
motion  pictures  your  goods  in  actual  use 
— and  is  guaranteed  to  run  continuously 
without  an  operator. .  The  Vitalux  Pat- 
ented Safety  Film  cannot  break  or  stick, 
or  in  any  way  interrupt  continuous  posi- 
tive projection. 

The  Vitalux  Projector  is  encased  in  a 
beautiful  cabinet,  in  sizes  to  meet  any 
location  requirement,  blending  in  with 
the  advertiser's  displays— completing  the 
entire  tie-up  of  the  manufacturer's  goods 
with  local  buying  desires  that  insure 
rapid  turnover  and  reduced  selling  ex- 
pense. 


Vitalux  Service  is  complete  from  pro- 
duction to  projection.  Vitalux  rates- 
weekly,  monthly  or  yearly  include  all 
service  items,  as  follows: 

1 .  Reducing  your  present  film  on  to  Vitalux 
Special  Safety  Film. 

2.  Planning  Complete  new  picture  for  ad- 
vertiser. 

3.  Making  the  motion  stills  from  the  ad- 
vertiser's own  display  material. 

4.  Installation  of  Vitalux  Automatic  Cabi- 
net at  location. 

5.  Cooperation  by  expert  display  men  to 
insure  perfect  advertising  tie-up. 

6.  Daily  check  up  of  display  with  circula- 
tion. 

7.  Complete  change  of  films  and  stills  on 
prearranged  schedule. 

8.  All    mechanical   details  —  oiling  and 
cleaning. 

9.  Guaranteed    uninterrupted    projection. 
10.  Low  cost  per  prospect  reached. 

We  assume  full  responsibility  for  any 
size  schedule  your  plans  call  for.  You  do 
not  invest  in  any  equipment.  You  have 
no  service  details  to  bother  with.  Our 
service  organization  operates  on  a  def- 
inite systematic  plan.  Write  for  rate  card 
and  literature  giving  the  complete  story 
of  Vitalux  Automatic  Daylight  Motion 
Picture  Advertising  Service.  Phone  or 
write  for  our  representative. 


Automatic  Movie  Display  Corporation 

130  WEST  46TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  Bryant  6321 
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Collars 


re  realize  today  that 
irosperity  is  uot  merely 
wealth,  or  goods,  or  high 
Images.  It  is  money  in 
ction,  exchanged  for 
;oods.  Securing  pros- 
lerity  by  advertising  for 
t  is  at  least  as  certain  as 
ecuring  any  other  con- 
erted  action  by  the  same 
neans.  When  everybody 
s  pessimistic,  business 
s  bad.  When  everybody 
s  optimistic,  business  is 
;ood.  Business  continues 


o  be  good  as 


long  as 


•eople  think  it  is.  If  they 
ontinue  to  think  it  is, 
IS  they  continue  to  want 
notor  cars  and  silk  stockings,  then  busi- 
less  cycles  of  alternating  good  and  bad 
imes  will  become  as  obsolete  as  bicycles. 
For  years  it  was  believed  that  de- 
)ressions  were  inevitable.  They  were 
aiown  as  "hard  times",  and  accepted  as 
cts  of  God. 

I  This  was  simply  the  result  of  a  state 
'f  mind.  Banish  the  state  of  mind,  keep 
ip   the   brisk   exchange    of  dollars    for 


In  Motion 


1 


^llllUUWU0^ 


goods,    and    prosperity  cannot   possibly 
fold  its  tents  and  depart. 

The  exchange  of  dollars  for  goods 
....  a  beautiful  thought  for  the  manu- 
facturer to  contemplate!  No  wonder  he 
seeks  means  to  capitalize  this  exchange, 
and   finds   ready   at   hand  —  advertising. 

CALKINS    &   HOLDEN,inc. 


247   PARK   AVENUE 


NEW   YORK 
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\sOTi'  women,  of  course,  are  born  fiat -footed.  Many 
^— ^  homes  cannot  bring  themselves  to  part  company  with 
the  golden-oak  dinmg-table  and  the  Mid-Vic  settee.  Purses 
differ  in  their  bulge.  But  make  no  mistake  about  this — 
American  women  are  born  with  a  sixth  sense  of  the  ultra- 
modern, the  voguish,  the  truly  beautiful. 

George  Batten  Company,  inc. 
in  T^rinters'  Ink 


The  Si^th  S^n^^' 
Audience  is  Large- 

^     ^     and  it  is  constantly  increasing 


WHY  not?  America's  getting  richer, 
incomes   are   growing,    entirely 
new  standards  of  taste  and  lux- 
ury are  spreading. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  such  a  magazine 
as  the  new  Delineator. 

In  the  new  Delineator,  the  \\oman 
with  a  sixth  sense  for  what  is  stylish,  for 
what  is  good,  for  what  is  heautiful,  finds 
both  answer  and  guidance  for  her  ever 
widening  demands. 

Delineator  is  a  practical  magazine, 
eminently  so.     In  its  pages  the  latest 


recipe  for  some  piquant  dish  follows  the 
most  recent  frock  from  Paris.  The  new- 
est idea  in  interior  decoration  is  presented 
as  interestingly  as  some  very  sound  psy- 
chology on  child  training.  Advice  about 
the  care  of  the  complexion  precedes  a 
scientific  study  of  the  proper  use  of  the 
automatic  refrigerator.    And  so  on. 

But  Delineator  is  smart,  up-to-date, 
as  well  as  practical.  In  fact  today,  a  maga- 
zine must  be  smart  to  be  practical  for 
these  modern  women  —  these  women 
with  a  sixth  sense  whose  number  is  so 
constantly  increasing. 


^L/jf«(/  every   month    more   advertisers  are  cooperating   with 
Delineator  in  its  purpose — to  Further  the  Art  of  Gracious  Living 


S'^s^ 


Delineator 


established  lS68 

THE       BUTTERICK       PUBLISHING       COMPANY 
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'■PHE  problem  of  getting  satis- 
factory retail  distribution  has 
proved  vexing  to  many  a  manufac- 
turer, particularly  if  he  is  trying 
to  launch  a  new  product  into  the 
channels  of  an  already  crowded 
trade.  In  this  issue  John  Allen 
Murphy  has  worked  out  a  descrip- 
tive tabulation  of  twenty-one  out- 
of-the-ordina"ry  retail  outlets  which 
are  generally  left  out  of  con- 
sideration by  the  sales  manager. 
Through  the  cultivation  of  these, 
according  to  Mr.  Murphy,  a  really 
fine  sales  volume  may  be  gradu- 
ally built  up. 
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Hearsts  Innrnaiional 


W-        A  New  Novel 
"DAR'KIMWN" 


I 


.. 


Every  Essential  KequiremenL) 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  reach  large  numbers  of  people  with  your  sales 
message — although  numbers  are  important.  (Cosmopolitan  reaches  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  families  monthly.) 

It  is  not  enough  to  select  just  the  best  families  out  of  the  26,000,000  in 
the  United  States  —  although  that  too  is  desirable.  (Cosmopolitan  selects 
a  great  group  of  worth-while  families  whose  tastes  demand  the  better 
things,  who  place  quality  above  price,  leaders  in  their  communities  who 
influence  what  their  neighbors  buy.) 

It  is  not  enough  to  direct  your  advertising  message  with  bullet-like  preci- 
sion into  the  most  worth-while  markets — although  that  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon sense  economy.  (A  full  90%  of  Cosmopolitan's  families  are  concen- 
trated in  the  important  marketing  centers.) 

Cosmopolitan  meets  nil  these  requirements — and  more. 

It  will  carry  your  advertising  message  into  large  numbers  of  worth- 
while homes  in  the  marketing  centers  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  pages  of  their  favorite  magazine,  filled  with  the  stories 
of  the  world's  best  writers;  so  good,  it  must  be  read;  so  much,  that  it  is 
bound  to  be  read  again  and  again;  such  a  wide  variety  it  is  sure  to  attract 
every  reading  member  of  the  family. 

Cosmopolitan  is  thus  seen  to  meet  every  requisite  of  a  primary  advertising 
medium  for  quality  products. 


Let  a  Cosmopolitan  representative  give  yon  further  facts. 
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My  Life  in  Advertising 

The  Opening  Installment  of  the  Autohiography  of 
America's  Most  Highly  Paid  Copywriter 

By  Claude  C,  Hopkins 


rHIS  biography  is  not 
written  as  a  personal 
history,  but  as  a  busi- 
ess  story.  I  shall  try  to 
k'oid  trivialities,  and  confine 
lyself  to  matters  of  instruc- 
ve  interest!  The  chief  ob- 
!ct  behind  every  episode  will 
e  to  offer  helpful  suggestions 
)  those  who  will  follow  me. 

The  greatest  event  in  my 
ireer  occurred  a  year  before 

was  born.  My  father  se- 
'cted  for  me  a  Scotch  mother, 
he  typified  in  a  high  degree 
le  thrift  and  caution,  the  in- 
>lligence.  ambition  and  en- 
I'gy  of  her  race.  Boys,  they 
^y,  gain  most  of  their  quali- 
les  from  their  mothers. 
ertainly  I  inherited  from 
line  conspicuous  conserva- 
ism.  The  lack  of  that  qual- 
y  has  wrecked  more  adver- 
ting men,  more  business  men 
lan  anything  I  know. 

That    fact   will    be    empha- 
zed  again  and  again  in  this 
iography.  I  stress  it  here  in  tribute 
1    the    source     of     my     prudence. 
Safety  first"  has  been  my  guiding 

ar.     A     Scotch     mother     is     the 
reatest  asset  of  a  boy  who  desires 

career  in  advertising.     Then  econ- 
ny  and  caution  are  instinctive  with 

m.    They  are  fundamentals.     Suc- 


cess, save  by  accident,  is  impossible 
without  them.  But  the  lack  of  these 
qualities  may  be  partially  corrected 
by  studious  cultivation. 

Most  business  wrecks  which  I  have 
encountered  are  due  to  over-reach- 
ing; to  reckless  speculation  on  a  hid- 
den   chance;    to    that    haste    which 


laughs  at  conservatism;  to 
racing  ahead  on  unblazed 
trails,  in  fear  that  some  rival 
may  go  farther  or  get  higher. 
There  are  exceptions  in 
business,  but  not  in  advertis- 
ing. All  advertising  di-sasters 
are  due  to  rashness,  needless 
and  ine.xcusable.  I  do  not 
mean  advertising  failures.  All 
of  us  in  this  line  attempt 
things  which  cannot  be  done. 
In  fact,  we  attempt  the  im- 
possible much  more  often 
than  the  possible.  We  are 
dealing  with  human  nature, 
with  wants,  prejudices  and 
idiosyncrasies  which  we  can- 
not measure.  No  amount  of 
e.xperience  can  guide  us  cor- 
rectly even  in  the  ma.iority  of 
cases.  That  is  why  incaution 
is  an  advertising  crime. 

But  ordinary  failures  mean 
little.  They  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. Every  advertising 
venture  in  its  initial  stage 
means  simply  feeling  the  pub- 
lic pulse.  If  people  do  not  respond, 
the  fault  often  lies  with  the  product, 
or  may  be  traced  to  circumstances 
beyond  control.  The  loss  is  a  trifle, 
if  anything,  in  ventures  which  are 
rightly  conducted.  Hopes  and  ideas 
which  fail  to  work  are  mere  inci- 
dents. 
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I    refer    to    catastrophes,    to    the  school-houses   and   distributed    bills,  me   that   I   was   working   hard.     In 

crash  of  wild  speculations.     I  speak  On  Sundays  I  was  a  church  janitor,  after  years  I  did  the  same  in  busi- 

of  advertising  men  who  pilot  some  which  kept  me  occupied  from  early  ness.    I  had  no  working  hours.    The 

big   and    costly    ship    to    the    rocks,  morning  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  day  I  ceased  before  midnight  was  a 

Those    men    rarely    recover.     Pilots  In    vacations    I    went    to   the   farm,  holiday    for    me.      I    often    left   my 

who     prove     reckless     are     forever  where  the  working  time  consisted  of  office  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 


feared.  I  have  seen  scores  of 
promising  men  in  this  line 
wreck  themselves  with  their 
ships,  just  because  they  ven- 
tured with  all  sails  spread  on 
some  uncharted  course.  So 
far  as  I  remember,  not  one  of 
them  ever  came  back. 

Because  of  my  mother,  a 
dime  to  me  has  always  looked 
as  large  as  a  dollar.  Not  my 
dimes  only,  but  the  other  fel- 
low's dimes.  I  have  spent 
them  carefully,  both  as  owner 
and  trustee.  I  have  never 
gambled  in  a  large  way, 
whether  acting  for  myself  or 
for  others.  So  the  failures  I 
have  made — and  they  are 
many — have     never     counted 


Editor  s  Note 


Sundays  were  my  best  work- 
ing days,  because  there  were 
no  interruptions.  For  six- 
teen years  after  entering 
business  I  rarely  had  an  eve- 
ning or  a  Sunday  not  occupied 
by  work. 

I  am  not  advising  others  to 
follow  my  example.     I  would 


THE  accompanying  article  constitutes  the 
first  installment  of  a  remarkable  business 
autobiography.  It  is  the  Ufa  story  of  a  small 
town  hoy  of  the  Middle  West  who  rose,  despite 

heavy  handicaps,  to  the  position   of  America's  ^otadvlse  a  bov  of  mine  to  do 

most    highly    paid    copywriter.       Mr.    Hopkins  ^^      Life  holds  so  many  other 

places  his  earnings  rouglily  at  five  milhon  dol-  ^^ings    more    important   than 

lars.      But   many   men  have   made   five   million  gupgegg  t^at  work  in  modera- 

dollars  in  the  liistory  of  this  plutocratic  country.  ^-^^^     probably     brings    more 

More    than    a    mere    handful    have    made    that  -^^     g^^.  ^^e  man  who  works 

figure  directly  or  indirectly  in  advertising.  But  ^.^j^g  ^^  j^^g  ^g  j^is  fellows  is 

the   truly   remarkable   element   connected   with  bound    to    go    twice    as    far, 

Claude  C.  Hopkins'  success  is  its  highly  personal  especially  in  advertising. 

nature.  Advertising    success    is 

Claude   C.  Hopkins'  major  business   achieve-  largely    a    matter    of    experi- 

strongly  against  me      rhave      ™ents  are  pretty  generaUy  known  in  the  adver-  ^^^^  ^^^j  experiment.    Certain 

tising   world.      His   longest    and   most   brilliant  principles  can  be  taught,  but 

connection  was  with  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago  ^e    cannot   teach    human  na- 

advertising   agency,   where   for  seventeen  years  ^.^^g      ^Vg   cannot   tell  others 

his  talents  found  congenial  outlet.     For  seven  Yiow  to  touch  the  chord  that 

years   he  was   president  of  that   company.      At  responds.    The  methods  differ 

present  he  is  engaged  in  advertising  and  market-  ^j^-jj  every  product,  every  un- 

ing  his  own  products,  but  he  also  serves  as  copy  dertaking,       but       experience 

counsellor  for  Kling-Gibson  Company,  Chicago,  forms  our  guide  in  all.    Things 

In    this    auspicious    opening   installment    Mr.  happen     which     surprise    us. 

Hopkins  describes  his  early  surroundings  that  -pj^en   we   analyze   those  hap- 

IOWE  her  vastly  more.   She      his  readers  may  better  understand  the  source  of  penings  and  try  to  find  some 

taught  me  industry.    I  can      those   qualities  which  led  to  his   success.     His  guiding  factor  in  them.     We 

struggles  during  those  years  when  he  was  most  compare  one  method  with  an- 

plastic  laid  the  firm  foundations  of  the  advertis-  other   and   try   to   reason  out 

ing  conceptions  upon  which  was  to  be  raised  the  f^e  difference  in'returns.   Our 


escaped  the  distrust  engen- 
dered by  conspicuous  disaster. 
When  I  lost,  I  lost  little  in 
money  and  nothing  in  con- 
fidence. When  I  won,  I  often 
gained  millions  for  my  client 
and  a  wealth  of  prestige  for 
myself.  That  I  largely  owe  to 
my  mother. 


OWE  her  vastly  more.  She 
taught  me  industry.  I  can 
scarcely  remember  an  hour, 
night  or  day,  when  mother 
was  not  at  work.     She  was  a 


college    graduate    with    great      structure  of  his  material  accomphshment.  These     choicest  plans  fall  down.  Some 
intellectual      powers.      There      memoirs  will  undoubtedly  bring  a  thrill  of  rem-      stray    idea   proves    a   winner. 


came 


powers 
time     when,     as 


iniscence  to  many  readers  who  have  come  far 


widow,  she  had  to  support  her      along  the  same  path  that  Hopkins  trod. 


children  by  teaching  school 
Before  and  after  school  she 
did  the  housework.  In  the 
evenings  she  wrote  books — 
kindergarten  books  for 
schools.  When  vacation  came, 
she  tramped  from  school  to 
school  to  sell  them.  She  did 
the  work  of  three  or  four  wo- 
men, and  developed  three  or 
four  careers   in  the  bargain. 


We  try  again  and  again,  and : 
finally  we  accumulate  a  fine 
collection  of  dependable  re- 
actions. But  this  education 
requires  time  and  experience. 
It  is  not  an  instinct;  it  can- 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ADVERTISING 
&  Selling  intends  to  preach  no  sermon  when  it 
publishes  this  story.  It  merely  brings  to  its 
readers  the  remarkable  autobiography  of  what 
it  considers  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  man.  If  not  be  gained  from  books.  So 
any  of  our  readers  find  themselves  in  disagree-  when  they  call  a  rnan  an  "ad- 
ment  with  any  of  the  theories  or  achievements  vertising  genius,"  it  does  not 
of  Mr.  Hopkins,  we  ask  that  they  consider  this  imply  peculiar  ability.  "Gen- 
publication  merely  as  his  medium  of  expression,     ius  is  the  art  of  taking  pains." 

—     It  means  that  a  man  has  sac- 
rificed all  else  in  life  to  excel 


From  my  earliest  years,  under  her  sixteen  long  and  hard  hours  a  day.  in  this  one  profession.     It  means  a 

direction   and   incentive,   I  did   like-  When   the   doctor   pronounced   me  man  to  be  pitied,  rather  than  envied, 

wise.   I  have  supported  myself  since  too  sickly  for  school  I  went  to  the  perhaps. 

the  age  of  nine.     Other  boys,  when  cedar  swamp.     There   work  started        Through  father  I  gained  poverty, 

they  went  to  school  as  I  did^  counted  at  4:30  in  the  morning.    We  milked  and     that     was     another     blessing, 

their  school  work  a  day.     It  was  an  the  cows  and  fed  the  cattle   before  Father  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 

incident    to    me.     Before    school    I  breakfast.     At  6:30  we  drove  to  the  His    ancestors    far    back    had    been 

opened  two  school-houses,  built  the  swamp,  carrying  our  lunch  with  us.  clergymen,    bred    and    schooled    in 

fires    and    dusted    the    seats.     After  All  day  long  we  cut  poles  and  hewed  poverty,  so  this  was  his  natural  state, 

school   I   swept  those   school-houses,  ties.     After    dinner    came    another        I  owe  much  to  that  condition.    It 

Then  I  distributed  the  Detroit  Ere-  milking,  then  we  bedded  the  cattle  took  me  among  the  common  people; 

ning  Neivs  to  sixty-five  homes  before  for  the  night.     At  nine  o'clock  we  of  whom  God  made  so  many.    I  came 

supper.  crept  up  a  ladder  to  the   attic  and  to  know  them,  their  wants  and  im- 

On  Saturdays  I  scrubbed  the  two  our  bed.     Yet  it  never  occurred  to  pulses,  their  struggles  and  economies 

[CONTINUED   ON   PAGE  44] 
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Want  More  Distribution?  Here 
Are  2 1  Places  You  Can  Get  It 

Some  New  Trade  Channels  That  Are  Open  to  Manufacturers 

Who  Want  Additional  Outlets 

By  John  Allen  Murphy 


PROBABLY  the  most  difficult 
problem  that  the  manufacturer 
of  a  new  product  faces  is  to 
nd  distributors  who  are  willing  to 
ccept  his  article.  Let  us  assume 
hat  the  thing  he  has  started  to 
lake  should  be  sold  through  the 
ardware  trade.  That  is  no  indica- 
ion  that  hardware  buyers  are  wait- 
ng  for  it  with  open  arms.  Competi- 
ion,  today,  is  so  intense  among 
lanufacturers  who  are  anxious  to 
et  the  cooperation  of  the  retail 
ardware  trade  that  the  merchant  in 
his  field  cannot  possibly  heed  the  ap- 
eals  of  all  of  them.  Of  every  hun- 
red  manufacturers  who  would  like 
0  sell  through  him,  the  hardware 
etailer  can  handle  the  wares  of  pos- 
ibly  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve. 

What  are  the  other  eighty-eight 
lanufacturers  to  do?  The  only 
hing  they  can  do  is  to  gain  admit- 
ance  to  other  hardware  stores,  not 
uite  so  desirable  as  the  group  first 
pproached.  In  this  manner  most 
f  them,   if  they   try  hard   enough, 


can  get  a  scattering  distribution  in 
stores  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
grade.  For  some  of  these  manufac- 
turers this  may  prove  to  be  adequate, 
but  most  of  them  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  limited  volume  they  are 
able  to  get  this  way.  They  must  find 
some  other  means  of  getting  their 
goods  to  the  public.  Many  of  these 
companies  will  be  able  to  unravel 
their  difficulties  by  going  outside  of 
the  hardware  field  and  seeking  other 
trade  channels,  such  as  electrica 
shops,  sporting  goods  stoi'es,  drug 
stores,  etc. 

That    is    the    way    manufac- 
turers in  numerous  lines  are 
getting    distribution    today 
They  are  going  outside  of 
the  traditional  retail  chan- 
nels   of    their    industries. 
As  a  result  of  this  devel- 
opment the  old  limits  that 
used  to  define  the  scope  of 
stores    of    certain    types 
have    been    broken    down. 
A    hardware   store    is    no 


longer  confined  to  hardware.  A  drug 
store  handles  a  thousand-and-one 
things  in  addition  to  drugs.  Even 
grocery  stores  have  broadened  their 
service  until  many  of  them  have  be- 
come restaurants.  And  while  these 
old  classes  of  stores  have   been   in- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  85] 


GIFT  shops  and  roadside  stores 
have  been  increasing  rapidly 
of  late  years.  By  cultivating  such 
out-of-the-ordinary  retail  outlets 
as  these  and  others  described  in 
this  article,  the  alert  manufacturer 
can    greatly   increase   his  business 
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How  to  Give  the  Media  Buyer 
a  Chance  to  Think 

By  Lynn  Ellis 


IN  the  case  of  Blumenstock  vs. 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  advertising  was  not  mer- 
chandise. A  bulletin  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  points  out  that  advertising  is 
a  service,  not  a  commodity.  The 
commodity  classification  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  does  not 
so  much  as  mention  it  as  an  item  of 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Mr. 
Hoover's  "Division  of  Simplified 
Practice"  will  therefore  be  a  long 
time  getting  around  to  advertising 
wastes,  and  advertising  must  climb 
out  of  sink-holes  without  much  out- 
side help. 

From  the  many  pot-and-kettle  con- 
troversies I  conclude  that  one  of  the 
bad  holes  is  "space  buying."  We 
have  standardized  the  rate  card  and 
the  circulation  statement,  cut  a 
great  many  business  and  farm 
paper  sizes  down  to  a  very  few,  and 
standardized  the  order  blank,  though 
the  more  adventurous  agencies  take 
great  liberties  with  it.  A  few  pub- 
lishers have  focused  on  one  standard 
size  for  essential  data  about  their 
media  and  markets.  But  nowhere  is 
there  even  a  glimmer  of  a  standard 
order  in  which  such  data  are  fur- 
nished. Advertising  is  primarily  a 
business  of  presentation,  but  it  is 
ten  years  too  slow  in  tackling  the 
job  of  presenting  media  information 
in  efficient  form  for  easy  compara- 
tive analysis. 

A  newspaper  "special"  asks  me 
for  a  simple  outline,  one  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  enough  agencies,  so 
he  can  safely  cut  out  the  waste  of 
compiling  and  recompiling  facts  to 
suit  each  individual  fancy.  Out  of 
fourteen  agencies  to  which  he  ap- 
pealed he  has  had  fourteen  different 
outlines  and  a  headache.  I  show  him 
an  outline  that  embraces  the  whole 
fourteen.  He  admits  it  is  good,  but 
buries  it  for  two  reasons:  first,  he 
is  sure  it  is  at  present  over  the  heads 
of  some  of  his  little  publishers;  sec- 
ond, even  should  he  bring  his  own 
publishers  up  to  the  mark,  it  would 
still  be  only  a  private  classification 
which  others  might  hesitate  to  swal- 
low for  fear  of  admitting  weakness. 


I  talked  in  April  with  one  of  this 
"special's"  publishers.  His  office  is 
still  working  its  head  off  shaping 
identical  information  this  way  and 
that  to  suit  the  individual  agency. 
It  is  all  costing  money,  but  he  can- 
not escape  it. 

For  years,  before  I  was  called 
away  from  the  management  of  an 
agency  branch,  I  made  a  practice  of 
showing  visiting  publication  higher- 
ups  our  media  data  files  with  rate 
cards,  all  neat  and  sweet,  A.  B.  C.  re- 
ports, all  handy  in  binders  with 
duplicate  sheets  in  vertical  files, 
sample  copies  neatly  arranged  and 
indexed,  under  lock  and  key.  But 
the  background  information!  It 
was  terrible!  Curtis,  Crowe  1,  Wo- 
man's World  and  McGraw-Hill  books 
too  big  for  any  standard  file,  smaller 
books  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  letters, 
flimsy  carbon  copies,  broadsides, 
mailing  cards. 

1KEPT  in  mind  a  certain  exhibit  of 
original  material  we  had  once 
taken  along  when  presenting  a  plan  to 
a  new  client,  a  case  where  we  hadn't 
had  time  to  make  a  parallel  digest. 
I'd  pull  part  of  this  exhibit  out  of 
our  files,  take  down  and  dust  off  a 
big  book  or  two,  and  pile  the  misfit 
mess  on  a  table.     Then  I'd  ask  the 


publisher  if  it  were  not  a  shame  to 
equip  us,  his  salesmen,  with  the 
likes  o'  that.  If  these  evidences  of 
irritation  ever  did  any  good,  I 
haven't  found  it  out  yet.  Agencies 
are  still  laboriously  recompiling 
essential  facts,  or  "passing  the  buck" 
to  the  publisher  for  special  compila- 
tions, or  carting  armfuls  of  nonde- 
script stuff  around  in  its  original 
shape,  then  pawing  madly  for  the 
answer  when  some  new  question  is 
I'aised  in  conference.  Representa- 
tives are  still  waiting  in  ante-rooms 
for  the  chance  to  pour  into  waiting 
ears  tedious  facts  that  the  owner  of 
the  ears  should  have  on  file  in  easily 
accessible,  printed  form — still  feel- 
ing hurt  because  the  media  analyst 
can't  remember  it  all  and  doesn't 
take  his  time  to  write  it  down — still 
panting  to  see  the  advertiser  and 
make  .double-sure  by  pounding  two 
pairs  of  ears. 

NOW  for  the  advertiser.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Beatty,  in  Advertising  &  Sell- 
ing for  January  12,  echoes  the 
thought  of  getting  information  in 
"convenient  and  authentic  form"  and 
presents  a  business-paper  question- 
naire suggested  by  thirty-eight  ad- 
vertisers. Fred  Davis,  of  General 
Electric,  sends  me  his  "Periodical 
Data  Sheet,"  mentioned  in  Beatty's 
article.  The  two  forms  are  similar, 
but  not  the  same.  To  a  publisher 
they  present  the  same  old  problem 
of  doing  it  just  a  little  differently 
each  time  to  suit  a  sing'e  buyer's 
taste.  What  is  worse,  both  forms 
only  aim  in  the  main  at  information 
already  given  by  A.  B.  C.  reports 
and  the  standard  rate  card.  They 
do  not  dig  out  the  background  dope 
that  reveals  the  underlying  charac- 
ter of  the  medium.  I  like  both  fel- 
lows, but  I  think  they  have  yielded 
to  the  very  human  desire  to  have 
things  served  specially,  rather  than 
according  to  the  established  menu. 

I  never  like  to  kick  without  making 
a  constructive  suggestion.  I  have 
been  making  the  same  suggestion 
over  and  over  for  a  good  half-dozen 
years,  and  I  now  make  it  again  by 
repeating  m.y  open  letter  to  Charley 
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Telephotography,  the  New  High 
Speed  Tool  of  Advertising 

By  Edgar  H.  Felix 


A  RUN  in  the  artificial  flower 
/\  market,  a  certain  morning  a 
LA.  lew  weeks  ago,  upset  the  mil- 
nery  shops  and  department  stores 
f  Boston,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  At- 
mta  and  San  Francisco.  Just  why 
11  the  members  of  the  fair  sex 
hould  take  suddenly  to  artificial 
owers  requires  an  explanation  to 
Piose  untutored  in  their  perceptive 
ays. 

The  morning  papers  in  those  and 
ther  cities  featured  photographs 
urporting  to  show  the  latest,  the 
ery  latest,  and  authentic  millinery 
tyles.  No  woman  could  question 
he  source  of  information,  for  had 
ot  the  afternoon  before  been  the 
ccasion  of  a  conference  of  the 
loguls  and  dictators  of  the  millin- 
ry  trade  in  convention  assembled 
n  New  York?  And  had  they  not 
easted  their  eyes  upon  stunning 
ew  lines  of  flowered  hats?  No 
■  Oman  in  a  position  to  take  advan- 
sge  of  such  a  hot  tip  from  the  very 
hrone  of  the  millinery  kingdom 
■'ould  fail  to  act  on  it  before  the 
ull  market  in  artificial  flowers  got 
nder  way. 

A  new  agency  of  business,  wire 
ransmission  of  pictures,  had  done 
ts  deadly  work.  It  so  happened 
hat  the  two  photographs  which  had 
eached  these  cities  in  time  for  pub- 
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THE  cuts  on  this  page  and  the 
one  foUowinfi  were  reproduced 
direct  from  telephotographic  prints. 
They  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the 
versatility  and  effectiveness  of  this 
new     medium     of     communication 

lication     in     the     morning     papers 
showed    flowered    hats    gracing    the 


heads  of  the  models.  Within  twenty 
hours,  enlargements  of  these  pic- 
tures, supplemented  by  additional 
ones  transmitted  later  in  the  night, 
appeared  as  the  feature  of  window 
displays  in  leading  department 
stores  of  widely  scattered  cities. 

A  telephotograph  can  now  be  de- 
livered in  every  important  city  of 
the  country  within  eight  hours.  The 
photographs  have  sufficient  definition 
to  make  fine  screen  halftones  for  the 
best  magazines  of  the  day. 

The  most  obvious  use  of  such  rapid 
distribution  of  photographs  is  the 
supplying  of  news  pictures  to  the 
press.  But  this  is  a  rather  minor 
application,  because  few  pictures  in 
the  general  run  of  the  day's  news 
are  of  suflScient  interest  to  warrant 
national  distribution.  Chicago  pre- 
fers to  feature  its  own  fires,  gunmen 
and  sashweights,  rather  than  those 
of  New  York  or  Los  Angeles. 

Already  the  most  important  user 
of  telephotographs  is  the  advertiser. 
Financial  advertising  of  new  bond 
issues,  for  example,  is  usually  sub- 
ject to  revision  up  to  the  last  minute, 
yet  it  must  appear  both  simultane- 
ously and  with  absolute  accuracy  and 
uniformity  in  the  financial  sections 
of  newspapers  in  all  the  important 
centers  of  the  country.  The  finan- 
cial advertisers  have  welcomed  this 
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new  method  because  it  permits  the 
rapid  transmission  of  copy  with  ac- 
curacy. Full  instructions  as  to 
typography  can  be  plainly  marked  so 
that  the  typesetter  can  do  his  work 
directly  from  the  reproduced  photo. 
Copy  approved  as  late  as  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  one  day  in  New 
York  may  appear  in  the  morning 
papers  of  Boston,  Cleveland,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  on  the  following  day. 
There  have  been  instances  also  of 
rushing  last  minute  copy  to  publica- 
tions when  a  closing  date  has  ap- 
proached a  little  too  closely  for  com- 
fort. Shortly,  it  will  be  feasible  to 
transmit  the  three  plates  of  a  color 
illustration  so  that  the  emergency 
needs  of  almost  any  advertising 
situation  can  be  met. 

Correcting  the  mistakes  of  busi- 
ness, however,  is  only  one  valuable 
service  of  telephotography.  Imagine 
the  executives  of  one  of  our  large 
corporations  assembled  for  an  an- 
nual conference  in  New  York.  A 
matter  comes  up  which  cannot  be 
intelligently  discussed  without  the 
aid  of  an  auditor's  figures  from  the 
San  Francisco  office.  Telephone  in- 
structions can  bring  an  accui-ate 
photographic  copy  of  such  a  report 
to  New  York  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours. 

Or  consider  an- 
other imaginary 
event.  A  national 
advertiser  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  permits 
it  to  become  known 
that  he  might 
change  his  adver- 
tising agency.  The 
railroad  companies 
immediately  do  a 
flourishing  busi- 
ness transporting 
high  powered  sa.es- 
men  to  Dayton. 
Mr.  Modern  Meth- 
ods, representing  a 
New  York  agency, 
obtains  a  hearing 
with   the   advertis- 


ing manager  and  the  president  of 
the  company  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  He  makes  good  progress 
in  his  solicitation.  They  listen  to  his 
presentation  about  facilities  and 
service  with  signs  of  satisfaction. 
The  conversation  passes  to  copy 
themes  without  serious  obstructions. 
Returning  to  his  hotel,  he  calls  the 
art  director  in  New  York  on  the  long 
distance  telephone.  Two  artists 
work  half  the  night  and,  thanks  to 
telephotography,  Mr.  Modern  Meth- 
ods has  three  or  four  sketches  to 
submit  at  his  eleven  o'clock  appoint- 
ment on  the  following  day.  This 
sample  of  speedy  service  secures  the 
signature  on  the  dotted  line  before 
the  opposition  has  had  sufficient  time 
to  marshal  its  selling  strength. 

ANEW  type  motor  car  is  to  be 
dangled  before  the  public  through 
a  spectacular  teaser  campaign.  Copy 
is  placed  with  national  weeklies  a 
month  ahead  but  the  dealers  are  kept 
in  the  dark  until  the  last  minute  in 
order  to  take  the  market  by  surprise. 
Advertising  copy,  prices  and  de- 
scriptive matter  are  distributed  by 
telephotography. 

Recently  an  automobile  manufac- 
turer notified  his  advertisers  by  tele- 
graph of  a  price  reduction.  When 
confii-mation  reached  the  New  York 
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Charges  tor   the    transmission  of  one  picture   5"   x   7"     from  one  point   to  another. 


Boston     New   Yoi 


Boston 
New  York 
Lluveland 


J15 
IS 


Los   Angeles  50 

San    Francisco  50 

!.     Charges  for  the  Transmission  of  one   5 


45 


Cleveland    Allan tj 
$;5 


20 
15 
.15 


40 


35 


icago 
$25 


35 


35 


X    7"   picture    from  one  point  to  two  or  more   points. 


The  charge  for  transtniltmg  a  Tclcphoto  to  two  or  more  pomls  simultaneously  is  made  up  of 
phi,  the  sum  of  the  iioint  to  point  charges  below.      In  calculating  the  point  to  point  charges,  the  stat 
less  of  whether   they   are  sending  or  receiving,  should  be  taken   from   Flast   to  West   .-   •   -   —  —  "■"« 
instance,  a  simultaneous   picture   transmitted  from   Chicago  to    Boston,   Atlanta,    i 
charged  lor  as  follows:    ^^,^,^^        ^^^    ^^  ^^^      A.l.  to  Chi.  Chi,  to  S  L.     S.L.  to  LA.         Total 

$Ti     +  $10     +  S30      =  S80 


New  York 


Boston 
New   York 
Cleveland 
.\ilanla 
Chicago 
St.    Louis 
Los  Angeles 


S20     + 
Cleveland 
$15 
10 


Atlai 


+ 
Chicago 


510 
St. 


+ 
Louis 


S30 

Los    Angeles 


Charges    subject   to  change  without  noIiee._See  conditions  on  back  of  Order,  Form  .K  6. 


While  the  telephoto  charges  in  this  table  are  subject  to  changes  they 
show  the  economy  with  which  the  new  facility  may  be  employed 


agent  by  mail,  he  found,  to  his  con- 
sternation, that  he  had  misinter- 
preted the  telegram  because  the 
price  quoted  was  f.o.b.  factory  and 
not  the  delivered  price,  as  had  been 
customary  with  this  manufacturer. 
He  had  already  placed  advertise- 
ments in  the  dailies,  giving  an  in- 
correct price.  Naturally,  no  end  of 
confusion  and  a  considerable  expense 
resulted.  Had  notification  and  ad- 
vertising copy  been  transmitted  by 
telephotography,  no  error  would  have 
been  possible. 

Accuracy  is  as  important  a  virtue 
of  telephotography  as  is  speed.  No 
matter  how  complex  the  text,  the 
electric  eye  trans- 
mits it.  Japanese 
characters,  hiero- 
glyphics, t  a  b  u  - 
lations  of  figures 
and  other  material 
totally  unsuited  to 
telegraphic  trans- 
mission give  it  no 
more  trouble  than 
forty-two  point 
Roman  caps.  This 
is  particularly  val- 
uable in  transmit- 
ting certain  types 
of  statistical  and 
technical  reports 
which  must  not  be 
merely  accurate 
but     arranged     in 


St     Louis     Los    Angeles     San    Francisco 


IS 


itial  charge  of  S5 
IS  desired,  regard- 

in    the    list.      For 

.OS    Angeles    would   be 


San    Francisco 
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Getting  the  New  Account  Off 
to  a  Flying  Start 

By  Donald  Argyle 


ONE  of  the  smartest 
sales  promotion  man- 
agers I  know  said  the 
ther  day.  "I  think  that  the 
liggest  factor  in  the  success 
if  my  company  has  been  their 
ilmost  maternal  solicitude 
ibout  the  welfare  of  new  ac- 
ounts.  We  sell  to  almost 
ivery  dealer  of  good  credit  in 
I  town,  but  each  new  account 
s  treated  as  though  it  were 
he  only  baby  in  our  family. 
"Too  often  the  arrival  of 
he  first  shipment  of  a  new 
iroduct  at  a  dealer's  door  is 
ilighted  by  the  manufacturer, 
rhe  salesman  may  have  got 
I  great  thrill  over  landing  the 
iccount.  Now  he  is  off  to 
)ther  fields.  When  he  thinks 
:he  dealer's  shelves  are  ap- 
:)roaching  depletion  he  will 
;ome  back  for  a  repeat  order, 
in  our  opinion,  the  salesman 
should  try  to  be  on  hand  a  day 
)r  two  after  the  first  shipment 
las  arrived.  He  comes,  not  to 
*ell,  but  as  a  matter  of 
:ourtesy  to  see  if  the  goods 
tiave  arrived  safely  and  in 
s'ood  condition. 

"This  is  a  crucial  point  in 
the  history  of  a  new  account. 
Now  a  place  will  be  found  for 
the  goods  among  the  other 
items  in  the  stock  of  the 
store.  Will  it  be  a  good  loca- 
tion? Now  the  clerks  will  be 
told  about  the  goods.  Ade- 
quately? Now  the  merchant's  = 
interest  is  active  but  watch- 
ful. Very  often  the  goods  are  still 
on  trial  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
It  is  a  time  when,  in  our  opinion,  it 
is  very  advisable  to  resell  him  on  the 
whole  proposition. 

"But  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
make  sure  that  everything  has  been 
done  to  get  the  account  off  to  a  flying 
start.  If  the  store  customers  are 
simply  allowed  to  'discover'  that  the 
poods  are  now  in  stock  the  start  in 
actual  sales  is  pretty  sure  to  be  slug- 
gish. To  permit  this  condition  to 
exist  is  to  run  the  risk  of  seeing  the 
dealer's  enthusiasm  fade  away.    The 


THE  salesman  may  get  a  great  thrill  out  of 
landing  a  new  account,  but  immetliately  he 
is  ofT  to  new  fields.  The  writer  of  this  article 
maintains  that,  whenever  possible,  the  salesman 
shouhi  try  to  be  on  hand  when  the  first  ship- 
ment of  the  order  arrives.  His  call  is  then  one 
of  courtesy  rather  than  selling,  and  frequently 
he  inav  thus  win  the  full  support  of  the  new 
dealer  and  insure  strong  sales  effort  being  placed 
behind  his  goods.  jNumcrous  other  ways  of  win- 
ning the  full  support  of  the  newly  acquired 
dealer  are  discussed  in  the  accompanying  article 


account  may  be  no  sooner  got  than 
the  losing  begins."    This  is  too  true. 

There  are,  however,  many  steps 
which  can  be  taken  by  the  manufac- 
turer to  get  the  new'account  off  to  a 
flying  start. 

1.  Newspaper  announcement. 

In  some  cases  it  will  pay  the  manu- 
facturer to  provide  a  local  newspaper 
announcement  to  the  effect  that  the    article  by  itself,  but  one  point  is  to 


announce  every  new  account 
for  a  popular  cigarette  or 
chewing  gum  would  be  obvi- 
ously out  of  the  question. 

Where  such  announcement 
is  advisable,  there  are  several 
ways  in  which  the  step  may 
be  made.  If  the  manufac- 
turer has  an  outstanding 
reputation,  he  may  announce 
the  new  connection  over  his 
own  name.  Such  an  announce- 
ment may  be  formal  and  ele- 
gant, for  example,  in  the  case 
of  a  manufacturer  of  high 
priced  pianos.  Another  manu- 
facturer who  has  popular 
priced  goods  will  buy  for  each 
new  dealer  space  in  the  best 
local  newspaper,  or  two,  but 
the  dealer  gets  up  his  own  an- 
nouncement. This  is  a  better 
procedure  where  there  are 
many  dealers,  as  old  dealers 
might  be  offended  if  they  saw 
a  newcomer  advertised  by  the 
manufacturer  from  whom 
they  had  bought  goods  for 
many  years  without  such  ad- 
vertising. 

2.  Adequate  store  advertis- 
ing material. 

In  general,  most  manufac- 
turers are  either  too  stingy 
or  too  lavish  with  their  "deal- 
er helps."  At  the  one  ex- 
treme they  provide  only  a  sign 
or  two  during  a  year.  At  the 
other  extreme,  great,  quanti- 
ties   of    "helps"    are    packed 

with  each  shipment  of  goods. 

The  suggestion  here  is  to  be 
lavish  with  the  new  account.  Here 
is  a  dealer  who  really  wants  those 
"helps"  to  make  sure  that  his  cus- 
tomers know  that  he  now  has  the 
new  line.  Later  on  he  will  not  need 
them  so  much.  But  at  that  time  he 
does. 

3.  Dealers'  electros. 

This   is   a   subject   worthy   of   an 


dealer  now  handles  his  goods.  The 
appropriateness  of  this  step  is  obvi- 
ously greatest  where  the  goods  are 
high  priced  and  sold  exclusively 
through  one  dealer  in  a  town      To 


be  remembered:  Such  advertising 
may  easily  he  of  more  importance 
to  the  new  dealer  than  to  some  of 
the  older  ones.  And  another  point : 
Have  plenty  of  variety  and  flexibility 
[continued  on  page  72] 
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gu'i.ivl'-T^ul.  <nlr„j„ing^ 


This  year  your  hosiery  demands  even 
greater  care 

//  ulk-^Us  sheer  texture,  its  Ivvdj  slieen,  need  special  protection 
If  wool^you  must  not  let  it  shrink,  grow  rough,  nor  harsh 


TODAY  it's  special  hosiery  for  every  occa- 
sion, fur  cacli  ensemble! 

Delicale,  frail  as  colnveds,  the  silk  stockings 
you  wear  with  your  |>recious  evening  gowns, 
Siarocly  k-ss  gossamer- thin  are  those  for  the 
lailk-ur  And  for  golf  such  guy  woolens  full  of 
llic  spirit  of  sport! 

Silk  or  wool,  your  hosiery  must  stand  repeated 
washings.  Aflf  r  every  wearing  stockings  must  be 
quickly  laundered,  made  fresh  so  that  perspira- 
tion won't  ruin  the  delicate  6bres. 

Such  sheer  silks,  such  sensitive  wuolcns  cannot 
fitund  any  Ireutment  but  the  safest!  Rubbing 
with  cake  soap  is  ruinous.  Tiny  parti- 
cles of  soap  catch  in  the  meshes,  and 
ihen  you  have  to  rub  again  to  get  them 
out.  This  frequent  rubbing  soon  wears 
down  the  tiny  fibres,  "runa"  come,  your 
stockings  are  gone! 


With  Lux  there  is  no  mMiing.  Toss  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  il^  lisAue-lhin  flakes  into  hot  water  In 
uji  instant  ihey  di-<M>lve  completely.  Aiid  cold 
water  until  lukewarm.  Gently  swirl  your  stock- 
ings about  iu  these  rich,  sjmrkling,  bubbling  Lu.x 
suils — so  safe!  Out  comes  all  the  dust  and  dirt  in 
a  twinkling  Your  stockings  are  made  fresh  and 
lovely  as  new? 

DAILY,  millions  of  women  wash  their  pre- 
cious stockings,  theirexquisitesilk  lingerie, 
all  their  fine  things  in  Lux.  They  would  not  think 
of  trusting  such  treasured  possessions  to  even  a 
single  washing  in  anything  else!  Ordinary  soups 
— cakes,    flakes,   or    chips— conlainiog 
free  alkali  are  so  dangerous.    On  each 
package  there  are  complete  directions 
which  tell  you  the  most  successful  way 
to  wash  your  stockings — whether  silk  or 
wool.  Lever  Bros.  Co. .Cambridge,  Mass. 


X 


,0*' 


^-' 


EXQUISITE, 

r  I    L  S(  Y 
P  E  R  1   S   II  A  I   L  E 

Q)/r/  //o//  can  keep  ifour  /»r dons'  nndt'rtlHnns  like  new  this  wau 


Irs  positively  Lrealh-takiii-;- 
thcir  loveliness!  You  rub  your 
eyes  and  wonder  if  such  adorable 
lilinincss,  such  CMiuisitc  beauty  cnn 
be  real,  can  belong  to  you  and  not 
suuie  fairy  [irlnccss  in  a  story  book. 
This  year  your  underthings  arc 
dreams  come  true!  Like  fairy  cob- 
webs, (Iclieatcly  litiled  with  the  pal- 
est rainbow  colors,  your  new  silk 
slips  and  adorable  knickers,  soft, 
silken  vests  and  loee-LrinimcU  bras- 
sieres    Gowns,  too,  of  the  saftesl, 


most  CM|uisile  crtpc  de  dune.  Ador- 
able pajainiis! 

All  too  exquisite,  too  cosily,  loo 
perishable  for  any  trcalnieiil  but  the 
safest.  In  a  twinkling  one  ordinary 
wa.shing  would  begin  lo  destroy  their 
bloom,  their  charm— the  ver>'  things 
that  made  you  want  to  buy  them. 
You  know  rubbing  with  cake  soap 
ruins  delicate  fabrics — silk,  crepe  dc 
chine,  triple  voile,  liicc  And  there  isan 
cwn  greater  dangi-r— ordinary  soaps 
containing  free  all.ali.   no  maltcr 


wlietiicr  tliry  are  Hakes,  chips  or 
cakes,  niny  hopelcs'ily  fade  colors,  cut 
the  life  of  sheer  fabrics  in  half! 

Entrust  your  trensures  to  Lui!  Xo 
rubbing— no  horsh  free  alkali.  Juit  rich, 
buliblinf!,  sparkJini;  iuds  iaie  for  the  most 
driicale,  Hlmy  fabric  Iliat  water  nlone 
docs  not  harm.  Cicntly.  safely.  Lux 
cleanses.  Even  oftrrr  rcprulnl  washings 
it  rcslorei  your  precious  undvrtbingi  to 
you  fresh,  un faded. 

On  encli  package  ftri-  complete  direc- 
tions for  nothing  pvrisliablc  fubrici 
most  «icci«.»(iilly.  Lever  Bros,  Co.,. 
L'anibnilgi.',  Moss. 


NOW         THE 


1    G         NEW 


THE     MEW    S  .P  O  RT  5     WOOLENS 
JoJ/-  u)ishrunken  -  colotjid  ajter  repealed  washinas 


WOUI.KN  ,„„■[,,  l,„,„Tj.s«ral 
en— in  ct'CT^  woman's  ward- 
tube,  H  lietlier  she  is  no  active  sports- 
wiiinau  or  an  interested  member  ot 
the  gallery! 

You  prolinbly  own  one  o)  the  ador- 
.ible  new  n.innel  dresses,  too,  and  a 
costly  litlle  woolen  sports  suit. 

Keep  these  expensive  clothes  and 
ace«'ssories  iininneulnic  and  trim- 
looking  aU  Ihroiigli  llie  reason!  Tlieir 
i-harin,    their   smartness   depend    so 


Hiil.ljiri(;  Willi  i;ikc  ,.Mp  inals  the 
tiny  interlocking  wool  fibres,  shrinks 
them,  destroys  the  trim  Hue  of  your 
smart  new  dress,  makes  your  gay- 
colored  stockings  linrsh  and  rough 
Oriliniiry    soaps  —  cukes,    flakes 


e(|iiiilly  litinnlul.  Free  alkali  co-irsenii 
woolens,  cuts  their  life  in  half 


TIITITH    LUX  there 


Ming!  IlconlamsiiofrecnlkaliJ 
few  Dukes  whip  up  quickly  i 


ich  < 


I  (lie 


II  la  I 


idee  the 


ips  -  conL-iining    f«^ 'alkali,  ar^     Mi.Ut  rich,  bubbhng,  cleonsing  Lux 

"  ^     suds.    Then   a  gentle  dipping   up  an. I 

down  and  your  precious  woolens  nn-  rv- 

nofl  and  BulTy,  as  fresh 

Even  after  repeated  Lus  washing^i. 
woolens  slay  trim,  fluffy,  unshrunkrn. 
Follou  Ihciva.'thinKdirceliontonllirpark- 
ape   L<-v(TBro5  Co  ,  Cambridge,  Mnss. 


Printed  chiffons  and  silks  -    cobwebby  crepes 
*  -  Keep  them  like  new  all  season  lono^ 


^e  sheerest,  the  most  perishable 
summer jrocks  can  be  laundered 
a^ain.  and  again  this  waij  — 
with  success  I 


WHAT  a  wealth  of  delicate  fabrics 
—  sheer  and  semi-shcer  crepes. 
clii/Tons,  georgettes,  satins,  silks! 

Never  were  summer  frocks  more 
exr|ui$ile.  T>u>re  ■ptrishahie  than  this 
present  summer  season, 

Cnrc  for  them  properly  or  they  will 
quickly  lose  their  charm!  A  single 
washing  with  ordinnry  soap — cake, 
flake  or  chip — often  utterly  destroys 
the  bloom  of  a  summer  frock! 

Created  e.tprcssly  to  wash  delicate 
fabrics,  Lu\  is  today  more  necewary, 
more  indi'iwnsablc  than  ever  before. 
This  season's  sheer.  6lray.  perishable 


fabrics  should  never  be  entrusted  to 
anything  else. 

Rubbing  cake  soap  on  delicate  fab- 
rics is  disaslroiisf  Rubbing 
the  fibres  of  silks,  chilTons,  crepes, 
satins,  destroys  their  bloom,  makes 
them  shabby-looking  in  almost  no 
time.  And  the  alkali  in  ordinary 
soaps  —  cakes,  flakes  or  chips  —  de- 
stroys the  life  of  such  delicate  fabrics. 
Invisibly  at  first,  but  surely,  swiftly! 
Y'ou  sec  the  damage  when  it  is  too 
late  I  Wash  your  delicate  fabrics  the 
safest  way  —  in  Lux !  No  ruinous 
rubbing — no  free  alkali. 


Any  fabric,  no  matter  how  delicate, 
how  pcrisliable,  if  safe  in  water  alone 
is  safe  In  Lu.xf  Its  pure,  bubbling, 
sparkling  suds  keep  fabrics  new-look- 
ing, fresh,  even  after  repeated  wash- 
ings! 

This  summer  entrust  all  ynur  pre- 
cious perishable  thing;— frocks,  lin- 
gerie, hosiery— to  riolhing  but  l.iu:.  At 
the  icason's  end  you  will  marvel  at 
their  newness,  their  freshnes!!.  The 
most  successful  way  to  wash  silks, 
chiffons,  satins,  and  other  seniitive 
fabrics  is  descrilwd  on  the  package. 
Lever  Bros.  Co.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 


tux   has  followed  the   policy  of  changing  its   advertising  art  style  before  the  public  had  a  chance  to  grow 
J  tired  of  any  one  standardized  form.     The  result  has  been  several  short  series  of  advertisements,  each  of 
which   is   distinct   from   all   others.      The   one   reproduced  features  the  tasteful  art  work  of  Marion  Wildman 
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How  Often  Should  Salesmen 
Call  On  Prospects? 

By  Wilfred  Kean 

The  Estate  Stove  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


KEEP  everlastingly  at  it  and 
you'll  be  successful."  This, 
in  a  nutshell,  is  the  gist  of 
lar^e  number  of  articles  we  read, 
e  are  told  how  one  salesman  closed 
sale  with  a   "prospect"  on  whom 

had  called  once  a  week  for  a  year 
d  a  half;  how  another  closed  a 
le  on  the  213th  call;  what  one 
lesmanager  wrote  his  men  about 
e  value  of  persistency. 
The  stories  often  make  interest- 
g  reading  and  usually  are  accepted 

offering  sound  advice,  whether  or 
t  it  is  followed.  And  yet,  while 
rsistency  is  no  doubt  a  valuable 
ait  in  a  salesman,  too  much  stress 
is  been  placed  on  that  one  principle 

salesmanship  and  not  enough  on 
lother,  to  some  extent  contradic- 
ry  but  equally  important  one: 
'arn  to  avoid  call-backs  when  they 
e  unnecessary  or  unprofitable.  I 
ally   believe  that   ninety   per   cent 

all  call-backs  are  one  or  the  other, 
id  constitute  a  type  that  is  the 
•eatest  time  killer  for  the  average 
lesman  and  a  tremendous  expense 

his  house. 

If  your  salesman  "sells"  a  man  on 
le  thirty-first  call  when  he  should 
ive  sold  to  him  on  the  first,  he  has 
st  valuable  time.  If  he  sells  him 
1  the  fiftieth  call  when  he  could 
ive  made  four  sales  to  other  pros- 
?cts  during  the  time  consumed  in 
aking  the  forty-nine  call  backs,  he 
IS  lost  time  and  business.  If  he 
ills  back  on  a  man  who  is  really  not 
prospect  at  all,  just  because  he  did 
3t  get  a  definite  turn-down,  because 
3  is  too  indolent  to  dig  up  new 
rospects,  or  because  he  cannot  tell 

good  prospect  from  a  poor  one,  he 

practically  wasting  his  time.  Per- 
^ps  he  is  "spreading  the  good 
ord,"  but  that  is  a  form  of  general 
iblicity  that  is  far  too  expensive. 

hen  a  sale  could  have  been  closed 
1  the  first  call   and   the   salesman 

ils  to  do  so,  he  is  greatly  decreas- 

P  his  chances  of  ever  making  it. 

It  is  hard   for  human   beings   to 

ake   a   decision,    and   consequently 

ey  put  off  the  salesman  with  the 


plea  that  "they  want  to  think  the 
matter  over."  Usually  there  is  really 
nothing  to  think  over;  the  prospect 
has  all  of  the  facts,  and  is  in  as 
good  a  position  to  decide  as  he  ever 
will  be.  He  merely  wants  to  post- 
pone making  a  decision  as  long  as  he 
possibly  can.  As  a  general  rule,  he 
is  no  more  ready  to  make  his  de- 
cision on  the  salesman's  second  call 
than  he  was  on  the  first,  and  he 
finally  makes  it  only  when  he  is 
forced  to,  or  feels  that  he  can  no 
longer  ask  the  salesman  to  wait. 
The  optimistic  report  the  salesman 
sends  the  house  of  a  "good  prospect" 
secured  instead  of  a  sale  made  often 
means  only  a  confession  of  failure 
on  the  salesman's  part  to  make  the 
prospect  reach  any  decision  at  all. 

Perhaps  the  prospect  is  sincere 
when  he  says  he  wants  to  think 
things  over;  but  other  affairs  have 
a  way  of  interfering.  Important 
matters  arise  in  his  business  or  his 
home.  If  he  gives  the  proposition 
any  thought  at  all,  it  is  sandwiched 
in  between  other  matters,  which  to 
him  are  more  important.  What 
thought  he  does  devote  to  the  propo- 
sition is  usually  directed  toward  the 
natural  desire  to  find  a  good  reason 
for  not  buying,  to  discover  some  way 
of  gaining  by  hanging  on  to  the 
money  involved.  Those  eloquent  ar- 
guments the  salesman  advanced  have 
become  dim  or  forgotten ;  new  ob- 
jections arise  without  the  salesman's 
presence  to  combat  them.  When  the 
salesman  calls  back,  he  is  greeted 
with  the  remark,  "I  have  thought 
things  over  carefully,  and  have  de- 
cided not  to  buy."  Since  the  sales- 
man has  gone  over  the  proposition 
thoroughly,  the  prospect  "knows  all 
about  it,"  the  salesman  is  not  given 
a  chance  to  reopen  the  discussion, 
and  the  sale  is  definitely  lost. 

MANY  prospects  find  it  diflficult 
ever  to  say  "No."  Either  they 
are  too  kind  or  too  timid,  or  they  feel 
that  the  salesman  would  refuse  to 
accept  their  answer  and  would  take 
more  of  their  time.    As  an  easy  way 


out  they  ask  the  salesman  to  come 
back  some  other  time,  to  leave  a 
booklet  they  can  read.  They  give 
any  excuse  to  get  him  to  give  up  his 
battle.  If  any  average  salesman 
closed  one-fifth  of  the  business  that 
had  been  promised  to  him  for  next 
week,  next  month,  or  next  year,  he 
could  retire  before  most  salesmen 
even  begin  to  hit  their  stride. 

Quite  often,  call  backs  are  really 
the  result  of  mere  laziness  on  the 
salesman's  part.  It  becomes  very 
tiresome  to  make  call  after  call  on 
new  prospects,  to  tell  the  same  story 
over  and  over.  It  is  much  easier  and 
far  more  pleasant  merely  to  drop  in 
and  chat  with  a  man  who  already 
knows  something  about  the  proposi- 
tion, and  then  to  rationalize  and  tell 
oneself  that  one  is  really  working. 
For  a  while,  perhaps,  the  salesman 
has  to  argue  himself  into  believing 
that  the  time  spent  in  this  way  is 
well  spent ;  but  eventually  these  call- 
backs become  habitual. 

THERE  is  the  prospect  who  "must 
consult  someone  else."  Husbands 
must  consult  their  wives,  wives  must 
consult  their  husbands,  buyers  must 
consult  those  who  will  use  the  prod- 
uct, subordinates  must  consult  their 
superiors,  partners  must  consult 
their  associates.  At  times  this  is 
really  necessary ;  usually,  it  is  not. 
In  either  case,  no  matter  how  thor- 
oughly the  prospect  may  be  sold  on 
the  proposition,  he  can  never  present 
the  matter  as  well  and  as  forcefully 
as  can  the  salesman.  The  salesman 
knows  his  offer  thoroughly,  and  is 
trained  to  meet  every  objection ;  the 
prospect  knows  only  what  the  sales- 
man has  discussed  with  him.  When 
he  presents  the  proposition,  objec- 
tions are  made  that  he  did  not  bring 
up  to  the  salesman,  and  he  does  not 
know  how  to  answer  them.  He  lacks 
the  fire  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
salesman,  and  under  the  skepticism 
and  objection  of  his  associates,  his 
own  belief  in  the  matter  grows 
weaker,  the  objections  seem  stronger, 
and  when  the  salesman  calls  back  he 
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The  Great  Automobile  Duel  Is  On 


By  Winslow  Hewitt 


i 


THERE  has  been 
nothing  so  sporting 
to  watch  in  decades 
as  the  1927  crucial  duel 
now  transpiring  between 
the  two  great  protagon- 
ists of  the  motor  industry 
— Ford  and  General  Mo- 
tors. Here  are  two  great 
"vertical  trusts,"  giant 
corporations  superbly  ex- 
pressive of  the  large- 
scale  age  we  live  in,  en- 
gaged in  a  mammoth 
duel  with  the  public,  a 
vitally  interested  watcher, 
and  advertising  playing 
a  gigantic  part.  The  1927 
General  Motors  advertis- 
ing appropriation  is  $50,- 
000,000,  the  largest  ever 
recorded  in  commercial 
history. 

The  big  news — no  mere 
rumor  this  time — is  that 
on  July  1  Ford  will  an- 
nounce at  last  a  new  Ford 
car;      the      first      radical  ■ 

change  in  the  famous 
flivver  since  the  early  days  of  auto- 
mobiledom.  It  represents  the  re- 
luctant cry  of  "touch"  from  Ford  in 
the  great  duel  in  which,  obviously, 
he  has  been  worsted  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

The  new  Ford  car  will  represent 
at  last  and  significantly  a  new  tack 
on  the  part  of  Ford,  whose  fighting 
strategy  up  to  this  time  has  been 
confined  wholly  to  a  pressure  upon 
price;  a  tapping  of  new  levels  of 
consumption.  The  new  Ford  will 
actually  be  slightly  increased  in 
price.  It  will  be  three  inches  lower 
and  four  inches  longer  than  the 
present  chassis;  the  body  will  have 
a  more  definite  streamline,  a  differ- 
ent radiator  and  hood,  and  a  four- 
speed  standard  gear-shift  control ; 
bumpers  and  balloon  tires,  new  igni- 
tion, oil  and  water  pump  and,  I  un- 
derstand, four-wheel  brakes.  The 
great  Ford  plants  will  stop  making 
the  old  classic  model  June  1,  and  de- 
liveries on  the  new  model  will  start 
August  1. 

General  Motors  will  show  a  40  per 
cent  increase  in  retail  deliveries  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1927  over  the 
same  period  in  1926,  whereas  the  in- 
dustry in  general  and  Ford  in  par- 


THE  automobile  has  passed  through  a  great  many 
changes  (luring  the  comparatively  short  period  of 
its  existence,  but  the  merchandising  of  its  manufactur- 
ers has  changed  even  more.  With  the  recent  announce- 
ment of  the  new  Ford  model  to  come  out  on  July  first, 
another  great  forward  step  is  indicated;  a  step  which 
gives  promise  in  nianv  ways  of  being  the  greatest 
and    most    revolutionary   that    the    industry   has    known 


ticular  will  show  a  decline.  The  first 
quarter  of  1927  was  down  14  per 
cent  as  compared  with  1926  in  unit 
sales  and  production.  Ford  had  a 
particularly  heavy  decrease.  The 
Chevrolet  has  had  the  greatest  de- 
mand in  its  history;  379,330  cars  in 
the  first  four  months  of  1927,  as 
against  283.907  in  1926. 

TEN  million  dollars  of  the  total 
fifty  million  dollar  advertising 
appropriation  is  being  spent  on  the 
Chevrolet  alone;  whereas  Ford  is 
spending  virtually  nothing.  He  has 
had  one  of  his  periodic  shifts  of  opin- 
ion on  advertising ;  some  months  ago 
he  said  advertising  was  "an  economic 
waste."  But  evidently  this  opinion 
is  again  to  be  shifted,  for  newspaper 
advertising  announcements  of  the 
new  model  are  indicated  to  appear. 

Right  here  is  the  place  to  analyze 
the  Ford  selling  and  oi'ganization 
psychology.  Ford  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  a  "fixation  of  idea,"  and  it  is 
immensely  to  his  credit  that,  how- 
ever late,  he  has  read  the  signs 
aright.  His  fixed  idea,  perfectly 
valid  and  a  marvelous  contribution 
to  modern  industrial  technique,  was 
to  let  price  make  his  sales  by  tap- 


ping at  each  new  price 
new  strata  of  consump- 
tion, since  the  desire  and 
need  for  automobiles  is 
universal.  It  was  as 
though  all  of  us  were 
compelled  to  go  bare- 
footed and  shoes  were 
supplied,  first  at  $50  a 
pair,  available  only  to  a 
few,  and  then  at  various 
downward  levels;  at  each 
level  more  of  us  becoming 
agreeably  shod.  So  grate- 
ful were  great  masses  of 
us  for  shoes  of  any  kind 
that  we  hailed  the  maker 
a  benefactor  solely  be-  j 
cause  he  made  some  kind  ! 
of  a  shoe  at  a  price  we 
could  pay. 

Ford's  fixed  idea  has 
had  to  go — or  more  ex- 
actly, to  be  altered  in 
principle  from  selling 
"something  that  would 
go"  at  the  lowest  possible 
■  price,  to  selling  comfort, 
good  looks,  engineering 
up-to-dateness.  Back  of  all  the  mass 
of  Ford  jokes  in  the  past  decade  or' 
more  was  a  real  public  snicker  of 
distaste  which,  had  Ford  understood 
and  anticipated  rather  than  been 
forced  to  heed,  would  have  induced 
him  to  alter  his  model  four  or  five 
years  ago.  Ford  is  not  a  deft  reader 
of  public  psychology,  and  I  do  not 
believe — contrary  to  some  opinion— 
that  he  is  a  "born  advertiser."  His 
antics  in  the  limelight  are  only  oc- 
casionally "good  advertising"  in  the 
best  sense. 

Another  point :  Ford  has  been  thf 
victim  of  his  own  autocratic  form  ol 
organization,  in  contrast  to  the  raon 
modern  parliamentary,  line  and  stafl 
form  of  organization  of  the  Genera 
Motors  Company.    He  is  a  Napoleon 
not  a  Carnegie,  in  his  conception  o 
organization;  and  it  is  precisely  be 
cause  he  makes  most  vital  decision 
himself  that  he  has  been  late  in  hi 
reading  of  the  handwriting  on  th 
wall,  and  that  he  has  had  idiosyn 
cratic  changes  of  mind  about  adver 
tising. 

The  "genius'  or  "Napoleon"  cor 
cept  of  business  management,  it  i 
again  brilliantly  proved,  cannot  con 
pete    with    the    modern    function; 
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Farmers  Are  Buying  at  Wholesale 

>  DVERTISERS  who  sell  to  farmers  should  begin 
^  taking  serious  notice  of  the  farmer-owned  buy- 
f  enterprises  which  are  operating  in  various  parts 

the  United  States.  Some  of  these  organizations 
ve  grown  to  huge  proportions. 

Hundreds  of  cooperative  grain  elevators  in  the 
)rthwest  handle  coal,  fertilizer,  building  supplies 
d  other  things.  These  articles  are  sold  to  mem- 
rs  at  reduced  prices.  In  southern  Minnesota  there 
e  more  than  fifty  cooperative  companies  organized 

farmers  to  deal  in  oil  and  gasoline.  Many  of  them 
ve  been  in  e.xistence  for  several  years.  Some  of 
em  are  reported  to  be  doing  a  business  of  about 
50.000  annually,  returning  a  dividend  of  approxi- 
itely  10  per  cent  to  members. 

Several  of  the  horticultural  marketing  associations 
y  supplies  for  their  members.  During  1926  the 
lifornia  Fruit  Exchange*  bought  $2,069,361  worth 

supplies.  This  organization  has  a  thriving  lumber 
partment  which  has  returned  to  the  Exchange  net 
mings  of  |809,192  since  1919. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange,  with  head- 
arters  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  did  a  business  that  ex- 
eded  $6,000,000  in  1926,  handling  &498  carloads, 
lis  group  deals  in  feeds,  seeds,  fertilizer,  paint,  etc. 
le  organization  operated  on  a  total  cost  of  less  than 
|)er  cent  of  sales. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Eastern  enterprises  is  that  they 
ve  their  own  brands,  which  are  advertised  in  farm 
pers  circulating  in  the  territory  being  covered, 
st  as  any  individual  manufacturer  might  advertise. 
When  farmers  combine  to  buy  the  supplies  they 
ed  in  the  operation  of  their  farms,  they  are  on 
und  ground.  It  has  often  been  said  that  farming  is 
e  only  business  where  the  operator  buys  at  retail 
d  sells  at  wholesale.  These  buying  organizations 
e  evidence  that  at  last  farmers  are  attempting  to 
ly  at  wholesale. 

Not  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange. 


Should  a  Manufacturer  Produce 
His  Own  Raw  Materials? 

/f  ANUFACTURERS  who  are  thinking  of  produc- 
'  1  ing  their  own  raw  materials  would  do  well  to  read 
e  testimony  of  Edward  G.  Wilmer,  now  president  of 
idge  Brothers,  Inc.,  which  was  given  in  the  suit  of 
e  Goodyear  stockholders  against  Dillon,  Read  &  Com- 
iny. 

After  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  v.as 
-financed  by  Dillon,  Read  &  Company,  five  or  six  years 
;o,  Mr.  Wilmer  became  its  president.  He  testified 
at  before  his  appointment  to  that  office  the  company 
vested  $12,000,000  in  30,000  acres  of  irrigated  land 
Arizona,  on  which  it  started  to  raise  long-staple  cot- 


ton. The  first  good  crop  came  in  1920  during  the  de- 
pression, and  a  large  amount  of  money  was  lost  on  it. 

Then  the  tire  industry  switched  to  short-staple  cot- 
ton, which  Goodyear  consequently  began  to  raise  on  its 
Arizona  lands.  By  the  time  it  had  made  that  move  the 
industry  returned  to  long-staple  cotton. 

Mr.  Wilmer  also  told  about  the  $7,000,000  which  the 
company  had  put  into  rubber  plantations.  The  planta- 
tions are  not  yet  in  full  bearing,  "but  even  if  they  were 
they  could  supply  only  enough  rubber  to  satisfy  the 
normal  Goodyear  manufacturing  requirements  for  less 
than  three  weeks."  Mr.  Wilmer  added  that  those  lands 
"are  in  no  sense  a  necessary  adjunct  to  Goodyear's 
equipment." 

Other  manufacturers  have  suffered  because  they  at- 
tempted to  produce  their  own  materials.  When  the  post- 
war depression  came,  dozens  of  companies  found  that 
their  raw-material  plants  were  mill-stones  around  their 
financial  necks. 

At  times  it  may  seem  to  be  advisable  for  a  manufac- 
turer to  produce  his  own  materials,  but  as  a  general 
rule  it  does  not  pay  him.  In  the  long  run  he  will  be 
better  off  if  he  buys  his  materials  in  the  open  market, 
for  usually  he  can  buy  from  others  more  cheaply  than 
he  can  from  himself. 

A  Closer  Measure  of  Newspaper  Advertising 

RH.  MACY  &  COMPANY,  second  largest  depart- 
♦  ment  store  in  the  world,  has  announced  a  new 
wrinkle — an  Advertising  Statistics  Division,  whose  man- 
ager will  devote  all  his  time  to  checking  the  effectiveness 
of  newspaper  advertising.  Actual  returns  from  adver- 
tisements will  be  checked;  customers  will  be  asked  in 
what  paper  they  saw  the  announcement.  Study  of  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  various  sizes  of  advertisements 
will  also  be  undertaken. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  generally  disliked 
blight  of  statistics  will  settle  upon  even  the  depart- 
ment store's  advertising,  which  springs  more  from  a 
literary  than  from  a  statistical  tradition.  These  are 
days  when  department  stores,  because  of  mounting 
costs,  are  leaving  no  .scientific  method  unused  in  the 
struggle  to  keep  costs  from  strangling  profits. 

Questioning  shoppers  about  newspapers  is,  however, 
fraught  with  many  devious  psychological  dangers, 
which  trained  research  men  understand  and  laymen  do 
not.  The  lady  who  adores  Flighty  Fiction,  but  on  being 
asked  what  magazine  she  reads,  solemnly  replies  "The 
Transcontinental  Revieiu,"  is  well  known;  as  are  her 
motives.  The  new  Macy  statistical  man  has  already 
admitted  the  difficulty  arising  when  the  reader — as  so 
many  do  nowadays — reads  several  newspapers,  but  he 
believes  further  questioning  will  solve  it. 

The  advance  in  the  application  of  statistical  method 
is  growing  more  remarkable  every  year,  even  though 
it  is  often  resisted  by  a  human  dislike  of  being  too 
closely  checked  up.  Advertising  must  consent  more  and 
more  to  this  process  which  has  already  gone  far. 
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Advertisements  That  Increase 
the  Earning  Power  of  Savings 

By  George  Dock,  Jr. 

Advertising  Manager,  William  R.  Compton  Company 


THE  principles  of 
economy  have  made 
great  strides  among 
us  since  the  war.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  a 
very  large  part  of  the 
population  is  setting  money 
aside  for  future  enjoy- 
ment. Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  buying  securities. 
In  1924,  according  to  a  re- 
cent survey  made  by  the 
National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  there  were 
6,372,774  persons,  with  in- 
comes ranging  from  $1,000 
to  $5,000,  who  received  in 
that  year  $3,367,459,689  in 
the  form  of  interest,  rents, 
dividends  and  royalties.  In 
1926,  nearly  $7,000,000,000 
of  foreign  and  domestic 
securities  were  distributed 
in  this  country,  represent- 
ing about  ten  per  cent 
of  the  entire  national  in- 
come for  that  year.  It  is, 
therefore,  reasonable  to 
say  that  saving  money  has 
become  a  highly  popular  American 
pastime. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  great  majority  of 
these  security-owners  are  new  in- 
vestors since  the  war,  and  that  they 
lack  experience.  The  fact  that  they 
invest  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they  invest  wisely  and  well.  On  the 
contrary,  they  sometimes  invest 
along  extremely  unsound  lines.  The 
investment  structure  is  too  often  a 
flimsy  shed,  instead  of  a  well-pro- 
portioned cathedral  that  will  survive 
the  stress  of  time.  There  is  room 
for  progress  and  education  in  the 
proper  management  of  individual 
savings  if  the  average  investor  is  to 
make  the  most  of  his  present  surplus 
in  terms  of  his  future  capital.  This 
question  can  easily  be  illustrated. 

Suppose  that  you  set  aside  $1,000 
each  year  for  thirty  years,  keeping 
the  money  hidden  away  in  a  safe 
place.  At  the  end  of  that  period  you 
would  have  just  $30,000.    If,  on  the 


t 


What  would  you  do  with 
$167,000? 


FROM  a  disianc  ciry.  a  lawyer  wrote  ro 
William  R-Compron  Company-  His 
client,  who  wished  to  temain  anonymous, 
wanted  to  invest  1167,000  accotding  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Compton 
Company. 

On  its  face  this  was  a  simple  ttansaction. 
Actually  it  was  difficult,  as  difficult  as 
asking  a  physician  to  ptescnbe  for  a 
patient  he  had  nevet  seen,  and  whose 
histoty  he  docs  not  know  The  only  list 
th  It  could  be  made  hete,  was  one  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  it  teptesented 
the  investot's  total  holdings  Such  a  list 
was  made  It  included  a  wide  vatiety  of 
sound,  highly  matketable  bonds 

With  this  list  went  a  lettet,  pointing  out 
that  mote  information  as  to  the  investot's 
citcumstances  would  petmit  a  recom- 
mendation  individually  adapted  to  his 


needs  It  developed  that  this  investor 
had  othet  highly  matketable  securities. 
Safety  with  yield,  tathet  than  market- 
ability, was  the  chief  faaot  to  be  con- 
sidetcd  m  this  putchase 

With  this  information,  and  a  list  of  the 
investor's  other  holdings,  the  Compton 
Company  was  able  to  adjust  its  recom- 
mendations to  suit  his  individual  needs, 
and  so  inctease  his  net  income  by  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

The  greatest  service  that  this  house  can 
give  you  IS  to  help  you  better  your  ih- 
vestment  position.  That  tequiressecurioes 
that  are  sound,  with  a  ptopet  balance 
between  maiketability  and  yield.  It  is  by 
giving  investofs  full  teturn  for  their  con- 
fidence, by  helping  them  to  bettct  theit 
investment  position  that  this  house  has 
earned  Its thitty -eight-year -old  teputation 


William   R.    Compton   Company 

■14  Wall  Siteet.  New  York 


other  hand,  you  invested  $1,000  each 
year  for  thirty  years  at  51/2  per 
cent,  leaving  it  to  accumulate  at  that 
rate,  it  would  then,  by  the  mathe- 
matics of  compound  interest,  amount 
to  about  $75,000.  The  difficulty  is 
that  only  a  few  people  in  actual 
practice  would  accumulate  as  much 
as  $75,000  under  such  circumstances, 
because  most  investors  make  occa- 
sional mistakes  of  judgment,  due  to 
ignorance  or  oversight,  which  cut 
down  the  earning  power  of  their 
savings  very  materially,  and  in  many 
unseen  ways. 

EVEN  in  its  simplest  aspect,  suc- 
cessful investing  is  a  somewhat 
complicated  matter.  It  is  not  enough 
to  use  care  in  buying  securities.  They 
must  be  watched  with  vigilance,  and 
further  attention  is  necessary  to 
make  certain  that  each  new  invest- 
ment is  in  proper  proportion  to 
previous  holdings,  so  that  good  bal- 
ance   may    be    achieved,    and    risk 


minimized.  Neglect  of  sim- 
ple, basic  principles  is 
surprisingly  common,  even 
among  investors  of  long 
experience,  and  it  some- 
times exacts  a  heavy  pen- 
alty. 

One  way  to  learn  how  to 
invest  is  by  personal  ex- 
periment, which  is  danger- 
ous. The  other  way  is  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of 
others.  This  is  a  safe  and 
inexpensive  method,  espe- 
cially when  it  can  be  ob- 
tained with  no  greater 
inconvenience  than  by 
reading  informative  adver- 
tisements. Even  a  casual 
study  of  the  educational 
advertising  that  is  now 
being  done  by  a  number  of 
national  investment  firms 
will  supply  a  very  fair 
knowledge  of  the  precepts 
that  should  be  followed  in 
carrying  out  an  invest- 
ment plan. 

During     the     past     five 
years   newspaper  and  magazine  ad- 
vertising of  the  William  R.  Compton 
Company    has    set    forth,    by    hypo- 
thetical illustration  and  by  actual  ex-: 
ample,    a    number   of    the    principal 
considerations  that  determine  sound 
investment  policy.     In  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  particularly,  this  adver- 
tising   has    dealt    with    specific   in- 
stances  where   observance    of   these 
factors   has  been  directly  profitable 
to   investors.     In   this   latter  series 
of  advertisements  are  included  more 
than     thirty     different     investment 
principles  and  phases  of  bond  house 
cooperation,  written  from  the  view- 
point  of    the    investor.      This   cam- 
paign   has    been   under   way   for  b 
period  sufficient  to  allow  at  least  £ 
preliminary  appraisal  of  its  results 
and  possibilities. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  adver 
tisements  covers  a  wide  variety  0: 
topics.  In  one  piece  of  copy,  f<" 
example,  emphasis  is  given  to  thi 
importance  of  proper  diversificatioi 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  74 
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BRUCE    BARTON 

ROY 

S.    DURSTINK        Q^        ALEX     F 

OSBORN 

BARION 

,  DURSl  INE 

INCORPORATED 

m  OSBORN 

An  advertisinc;  agency 

of  about  two  hu 

ndred  and  fifty  people  among  whom  are  these 

account  executives  and  department  heads 

James  Adams 

G.  G.  Flory 

Frank  J.  McCuUough 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

K.  D.  Frankenstein 

Frank  W.  McGuirk 

Joseph  Alger 

B.  E.  Giffen 

Allyn  B.  Mclntire 

John  D.  Anderson 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

Walter  G.  Miller 

Kenneth  Andrews 

Louis  F.  Grant 

LorettaV.  O'Neill 

J.  A.  Archbaldjjr. 

Gilson  Gray 

A.  M.  Orme 

R.  P.  Bagg 

E.  Dorothy  Greig 

Alex  F.  Osborn 

W.  R.  Baker,  jr. 

Girard  Hammond 

Leslie  S.  Pearl 

F.  T.  Baldwin 

Mabel  P.  Hantord 

Grace  A.  Pearson 

Bruce  Barton 

Chester  E.  Haring 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

Carl  Burger 

F.  W.  Hatch 

James  Rorty 

Hevworth  Campbe 

11        Boynton  Hayward 

Mary  Scanlan 

H.G.  Canda 

Roland  Hintermeister 

Paul'j.  Senft 
Irene  Smith 

A.  D.  Chiquoinejr 

P.  M.  Hollister 

Thoreau  Cronyn 

F.  G.  Hubbard 

J.  Burton  Stevens 
William  M.  Strong 

J.  Davis  Danforth 
Webster  David 

Matthew  Hufnagel 
Gustave  E.  Hult 

Clarence  Davis 

S.  P.  Irvin 

A.  A.  Trenchard 

Rowland  Davis 

Rob't  N.  King 
D.  P.  Kingston 

Anne  M.  Vesely 

A.  H.  Deute 

Charles  Wadsworth 

Ernest  Donohue 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

B.  C.  Duffy 

Carolyn  T.  March 

George  W.  Winter 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

Elmer  Mason 

C.  S.  Woollev 

Harriet  Elias 

Thomas  E.  Maytham 

J.  H.  Wright 

[S(ew  York:  383  Madison  Avenue 

'Boston:  30  Newbury  Street           'Vr          "Buffalo 

;  220  Delaware  Avenue 

Member  American  Aisociation  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  National  Outdoor  Advertising 

Bureau 
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Recollections  and 
Reflections — /// 


Passing  Thro'  Mists  of  Error 

By  John  Adams  Thayer 


IT  is  worth  while  for  one  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  an  employer 
after  business  relations  have  been 
severed.  In  fact,  it  may  be  distinctly 
advantageous  at  times. 

It  has  been  said  that  strong  men 
beget  strong  friendships,  and  like- 
wise strong  enemies.  While  I  have 
possessed  many  sincere  and  valued 
friends  on  life's  journey,  I  have  been 
quite  free  of  enemies ;  a  few  have 
hovered  on  the  outskirts  of  my 
horizon,  but  they  never  got  near 
enough  to  cause  any  serious  embar- 
rassment. 

After  being  "let  out"  as  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Munsey  publi- 
cations, as  told  in  a  previous  issue, 
I  took  a  Mark  Tapley  pride  in  being 
jolly  under  depressing  circum- 
stances. Word  came  that  some  peo- 
ple thought  that  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  had  made  me,  and  without 
it  as  a  prop  I  was  down  and  out.  But 
I  would  not  admit  that  such  was  my 
case. 

In  a  dark  moment,  however,  the 
thought  did  come  to  me  that  Mr. 
Munsey  might  be  right  in  his  esti- 
mate. But  in  reviewing  my  long 
struggle  for  recognition,  there  was 
but  one  conclusion:  an  accident  had 
dumped  me  out  on  life's  roadway;  I 
had  misjudged  not  myself,  but  my 
vehicle. 

While  in  Philadelphia  there  had 
been  several  opportunities  to  become 
the  advertising  manager  of  dailies, 
but  I  did  not  look  favorably  upon 
such  work.  That  they  appeared 
daily  was  one  great  drawback;  an- 
other, more  vital,  was  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  accepted  all  sorts  of 
patent  medicine  and  objectionable 
advertising,  and  the  typographic 
display  of  the  advertising  was,  to 
me,  unsightly  and  offensive. 

But  a  newspaper  was  better  than 
stagnation,  and  soon  finding  an 
opening,  I  became  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Boston  Journal,  of  which 
Stephen  O'Meara  was  the  publisher, 
and  C.  E.  L.  Wingate  the  editor. 

In  making  an  arrangement  for  a 
year  I  told  Mr.  O'Meara  frankly  that 
I   did   not   wish   a  big   salary — just 


THE  above  photograph  is  of 
Stephen  O'Meara,  publisher  of 
the  Boston  Journal  in  1898,  and 
Police  Commissioner  of  the  City  of 
Boston  22  years  before  the  famous 
Police  strike.  In  this  third  install- 
ment of  his  Recollections  and  Re- 
flections, Mr.  Tliayer  tells  naively 
of  his  $50  a  week  job  with  the 
Journal,  and  of  seeking  pastures 
new  at  the  end  of  a  year  when  Mr. 
O'Meara  opined  cpiite  frankly  "that 
$7,500  was  a  good  salary  for  Boston" 


enough  to  live  on  would  do;  but  what 
I  did  want  was  a  percentage  of  the 
increased  advertising  receipts  which 
my  work  would  bring  to  his  paper. 
This  plan  suited  him  precisely,  and 
with  a  weekly  stipend  of  $50,  with 
a  commission  of  10  to  15  per  cent 
on  increased  advertising,  I  once 
more  took  up  life  in  my  old  home. 

To  accomplish  results  the  head  of 
an  advertising  department  requires 
the  friendly  cooperation  of  the 
editor,  otherwise  his  progress  is  de- 
layed. 

I  received  full  cooperation  from 
Mr.  Wingate,  who  not  only  could  see 


the  good  points  of  an  idea,  but  pos- 
sessed initiative  himself,  though  his 
efforts  were  handicapped  by  Mr. 
O'Meara  and  the  owners  of  the 
paper,  who  possessed  the  New  Eng- 
land conservatism  for  which  Boston 
men  are  noted. 

The  success  that  attended  my 
efforts  here  was  due  in  part  to  the 
radical  changes  made  in  the  typo- 
graphical appearance  of  the  Jownal, 
especially  in  its  advertising  columns. 
Both  Mr.  Munsey  and  Mr.  Curtis 
were  interested  in  the  progress  I 
was  making  and  wrote  encouraging 
letters.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Curtis 
struck  the  nail  on  the  head;  in  part, 
it  read:  "If  advertisers  are  so  con- 
servative that  they  cannot  see  the 
tremendous  advance  in  typographi- 
cal appearance  as  represented  by 
your  work,  they  ought  to  be  chloro- 
formed and  a  younger  generation 
given  a  chance.  Typographical  ap- 
pearance is  your  specialty,  and  I 
never  knew  of  anybody  who  could 
do  it  better  than  you  can." 

I  recall  one  instance,  however,  in 
my  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  Jom~nal, 
where  my  hasty  action  caused  me  to 
receive  a  disquieting  though  de- 
served reprimand,  which  was  so  well 
administered,  though  without  heat, 
that  memory's  picture  is  still  dis- 
tinct. It  was  in  reference  to  discard- 
ing the  use  of  the  old-time  two- 
column  line  cuts  of  prominent  peo- 
ple, which  disfigured  the  appearance 
of  the  pages,  resembling  as  they  did 
the  present-day  "wood  cuts"  of  John 
Held,  Jr.,  or  S.  T.  Balcom,  but  with- 
out their  artistry.  Compliance  with 
my  request  to  discontinue  their  use 
was  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Wingate,  but 
the  Journai's  front  page  the  next 
morning  showed  the  same  old-time 
visage,  with  the  same  old-time  cut, 
of  one  of  Boston's  prominent  citi- 
zens, whose  sudden  death  had 
stopped,  to  my  mind,  the  progress  of 
the  Journal's  typographical  appear- 
ance. This,  to  me,  demanded  an  im- 
mediate explanation,  so  upon  my 
arrival  at  the  office,  I  mounted  the 
stairways  to  the  editorial  sanctum. 
Finding  that  Mr.  Wingate  had  not 
[continued  on  page  82] 
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The  Railway  Market  Is  a 
Consistently  Big  One 

VT'EAR  after  year  the  railways  have  proved  to  be  a 
-*■  steady  customer — and  a  big  one.  Expenditures  for 
materials  and  equipment  exceeding  the  two  billion 
dollar  mark  are  needed  annually  to  keep  this  gigantic 
industry  operating  at  the  ever  increasing  standards  of 
efficiency. 

If  there  is  a  market  for  your  products  in  the  railway 
industry,  you  have  a  steady  customer  and  a  big  one^ 
but  it  is  imperative  that  you  reach  the  particular  rail- 
way men  who  can  specify  and  influence  the  purchases 
of  your  products. 

In  reaching  these  men  you  will  find  that  the  five  de- 
partmental publications  which  comprise  the  Railway 
Service  Unit  can  aid  you  materially.  They  select  the 
railway  men  you  want  to  reach,  for  each  publication 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  one  of  the  five 
branches  of  railway  service. 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company 

"'Flic  House  of  Traiisfortation" 

30  Church  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

608  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  6007  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 

Mandeville.    La.  San    Francisco  Washington,    D.    C.  London 


I 


All  five  publications 

are  members  of 
A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 


The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Five  Department  Publications  serving  each  of  the  departments  in  the 
railway  industry  individually,  effectively,  and  without  waste. 
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This  Subcon-  J 
scious  Egoism  in  r 
Industrial    Copy     C 

By   William  McFee 
American   Rolling  Mill   Co. 


IT  will  be  noted  in  the  title  that 
the    rather    distasteful    epithet 

"egoism"  is  qualified,  and  for  a 
reason  at  once  obvious.  The  mod- 
ern Webster  defines  "egoism"  as 
"excessive  love  and  thought  of 
self."  But  there  isn't  one  indus- 
trial advertiser  among  a  thousand 
who  could  or  would  live  down  to 
this  code  intentionally. 

However,  lest  it  be  thought 
that  industrial  advertising  is 
again  being  made  the  goat  let  us 
include  in  this  "subconscious 
egoism"  category  the  other  hosts 
— national  advertising,  direct-by- 
mail,  posters,  bulletins  .  .  .  all, 
for  that  matter.  For  each  is  af- 
fected and  afflicted  to  some  degree 
or  other. 

Me,  mine,  ours,  us,  we.  and  the 
like  are  flaunted  widely  and 
boldly.  Thousands  of  glaring 
headlines  and  millions  of  text 
words  vividly  portray  "our  com- 
pany, our  product,  our  president, 
our  experience" — everything  and 
everybody  but  "you,  your  require- 
ments, your  interests,  your  good 
judgment."  Contrasted  with  these 
pyrotechnics  of  advertising  art 
are  possibly  fifty  or  si.xty  displays 
that  have  caught  and  conveyed 
the  spirit  of  business  altruism. 
This  story  so  often  told  before — 
and,  let  us  hope,  more  often  in 
the  future — resolves  down  to  the 
old  familiar  "you  attitude."  A 
little  less  7ne  and  my  products 
and   a   little  more  you  and   your 

problems.       That's    the     desider-     

atum.    But  how  are  we  to  reach  it?     ~~~ 

Strange  to  say,  this  attitude 
doesn't  materialize  merely  by  scattering 
an  abundance  of  yoiCs  and  your's 
throughout  headlines,  captions,  and 
text;  even  though  on  the  surface  this 
course  seems  to  be  a  ready  answer  to 
the  enigma. 

The  first  efforts  to  overcome  this  me- 
and-mine  inertia  will  be  crude.  It 
hangs  on  through  downright  endurance 
of  habit.  And,  if  the  new  light  isn't 
tempered  with  discretion,  the  reader  or 
"glancer"  dwells  for  a  moment  on  the 
sheer  absurdity  of  it  all  and  promptly 
hies  his  attention  off  to  more  promising 
ventures  in  the  realm  of  type  and  illus- 
tration. 

"But  every  reader  cannot  possibly  be 
interested  in  my  product,"  chants  one. 
"My  appeal  is  directed  specifically  to 
so-and-so,  and  so-and-so,  and  so  on. 
And  furthermore,  here's  my  annual 
sales  report  to  testify  to  the  efficiency 
of  ?)!!/  sales  and  advertising  methods." 

"Fine!      Mighty    glad    to   hear    that 


This  department  is  devoted  to  discussions  and  news  of 
particular  interest  to  industrial  advertisers.  Other  articles 
that  apply  to  both  industry-to-industry  and  manufacturer- 
to-consumer  marketing  will  he  found  elsewhere  in  the  issue. 
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BESIDES  being  symmetrical,  this  attractive 
advertisement  houses  an  emphatic  message 
to  you.    It  talks  with  instead  of  at  its  auditor 


business  paper  copy 
covered  fourteen  fields 
of  industry  to  indus- 
try advertising,  while 
the  letters  included 
six. 

Readers  or  buyers 
are,  in  the  first  and 
last  analysis,  human.  This  means 
that  each  human's  primary  inter- 
est lies  in  me.  He  cannot  call 
himself  selfish,  egotistical,  or 
cynical,  either.  He  is  just  him- 
self, that's  all;  and  in  the  same 
breath  he  is  probably  as  vitally 
concerned  for  the  other  fellow's 
welfare  as  is  the  fellow  with 
whom  he  rubs  elbows. 

Other  cirmustances  being  equ- 
able, you  is  the  Open  Sesame  to 
the  buyer's  purse  today.  But  one 
you  now  and  one  you  a  thousand 
years  hence  will  rally  more  faith- 
ful cohorts  to  the  standard  of  the 
seller  than  a  thousand  vie's  ever 
did  or  ever  will.  Best  of  all, 
though,  one  you  leads  to  another. 
The  more  you  employ  this  spark- 
ling pronoun,  or  its  equivalent, 
the  more  you  are  possessed  with 
the  urge  to  use  it  without  stint. 
Do  it  mechanically  at  first,  if 
you  will.  Then,  this  you  attititde 
will  emanate  from  your  pencil  or 
typewriter  naturally  enough 
later  on.  In  the  meantime  make 
you  the  initial  word  of  each  para- 
graph, each  sentence.  Diffuse  it 
liberally  among  phrases  and 
clauses.  If  the  result  appears 
disingenuous,  put  it  down  to 
practice  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
The  important  thing  is,  you're 
started;  your  mind  is  pursuing  a 
happy  trend  of  thought.  Later 
on,  if  you  adhere  to  the  you  at- 
titude program,  you  are  going  to 
make  an  impression  that  must 
be  felt — and  a  mighty  agreeable 
impression  upon  the  object  of 
your  yon's. 


you're  doing  such  a  whale  of  a  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Chanter."  But  unless  "Mr. 
Chanter"  has  reached  his  production 
and  market  limits,  surely  his  invested 
capital  can  be  made  to  grow  two  cents 
profit  where  but  one  grew  before.  And 
here  is  a  hypothesis  that  supposes  that 
a  little  more  you  and  a  little  less  7ne 
will  help  turn  that  very  trick. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  writer  went 
in  quest  of  the  elusive  "You"  in  the 
copy  of  the  day,  the  inquiry  confined 
merely  to  industrial  copy — publication 
advertisements  mostly,  and  such  direct 
mail  pieces  as  came  by  the  way.  How 
many  you's  imearthed?  And  how  many 
me's?  Well,  to  lighten  a  purely  statis- 
tical tale,  the  me's  won.  Mathemati- 
cally, the  "subconscious  egoists"  out- 
numbered their  more  altruistic  broth- 
ers nine  to  three.  Forty-five  pieces  of 
representative  publication  copy  with 
seventeen  direct  mail  letters  and  at- 
tachments came  under  the  glass.     The 


Keith  J.  Evans 

I  WAS  born 
A  the  day  Co- 
lumbus discov- 
ered America 
— but  not  in 
the  same  year. 
After  receiv- 
ing an  average 
amount  of 
schooling 
1  went  to  work. 
First  with  the 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R. 
R.  two  years — general  office  and  statis- 
tical work,  and  then  United  Pump  & 
Power  Co. — general  shops,  Joseph  T. 
Ryerson  &  Son,  Inc. — office  and  adver- 
tising. 

I    was    assistant    secretary   of    Four 
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GERARD  8W0PE 


The  A.  B.  P.  is  a  noa- 
profit  organization 
whose  members  have 
pledged  themselves  to 
a  working  code  of 
practice  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  men  of 
American  industrVp 
trade  and  professions 
are  placed  first--a  code 
demanding  unbiased 
editorial  pages,  classi- 
fied and  verified  paid 
subscribers,  and 
.honest  advertising  of 
dependable  products. 
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BUSINESS  PAPERS 

— Spokesmen  for  industry 


THE  interpretation  of  the  ethics  and  ideals  of  business 
and  industry  to  the  public,"  said  Gerard  Swope, 
president  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  at  the  last 
Associated  Business  Papers  Convention,  "can  have  no 
better  mouthpiece,  can  have  no  better  spokesman,  than  the 
technical  and  business  press." 

This  publication  you  hold  in  your  hand  is  a  business  paper. 
The  publisher  and  his  editors  and  advertising  men  are  a 
part  of  the  industry  which  they  serve  intimately,  acquainted 
with  the  technical,  professional,  or  trade  practices  and 
methods  of  that  industry,  or  business  or  vocation. 

The  editors  pick  out  of  the  many  phases  of  the  flow  of 
trade,  news  and  policy  trend  in  methods  or  machinery  which 
will  best  serve  the  reader's  needs.  The  advertising  pages 
are  a  huge  many'leaved  coupon  on  the  editorial  section. 
And  above  all,  the  paper  as  a  whole  seeks  to  express  the 
higher  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  small  and  large  busi' 
ness  men  it  serves. 

For  as  Mr.  Swope  further  said  in  his  fine  analysis  of  in- 
dustry  responsibility  in  this  same  address : 

"It  isn't  necessary  to  be  big  to  be  successful,  but  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  be  successful  to  be  big.  You  can't 
grow  without  that." 


This  fwblication  is  a  member  oj 

The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 
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Minute  Men,  founded  by  Donald  M. 
Kyerson  as  lobby  for  the  Chamberlain 
bill,  helped  organize  on  national  basis. 
When  war  was  declared  the  organiza- 
tion was  taken  over  by  the  Government 
as  a  Department  of  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  organized  the  division  as  National 
Business  Manager,  with  a  speaking 
force  of  75,000;  then  a  Lieutenant  in 
Field  Artillery.  Back  to  Ryerson's 
after  the  war.  Organized  the  sales 
analysis  and  sales  promotion  depart- 
ments, which  are  carried  along  as  a 
part  of  the   general   advertising   work. 

I  first  came  to  the  Ryerson  company 
in  1912  when  they  had  two  plants,  at 
Chicago  and  New  York.  They  now 
have  nine  plants,  at  Chicago,  New 
York,  Buffalo,  Boston,  Detroit,  St. 
Louis,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati  and 
Cleveland — the  largest  steel  wai-ehous- 
ing  company  in  the  world.  This  is 
given  as  a  matter  of  record  without 
claiming  any  particular  credit. 

I  was  president  of  the  Engineering 
Advertisers  Association  1921,  organized 
in  1922,  and  first  president,  in  1923,  of 
the  National  Industrial  Advertisers 
Association.  Trustee  Riverside  Presby- 
terian Church.  Treasurer  Riverside 
Tennis  Club. 

Hobbies— Gardening  and  Tennis. 


Many  Prizes  Offered  at  Indus- 
trial Advertisers  Convention 

The  many  excellent  prizes  and 
trophies  that  are  to  be  awarded  at  the 
Sixth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Industrial  Ad- 
vertisers Association  June 
13,  14  and  15,  will  by  far 
excel  those  offered  at  any 
previous  convention  of  the 
association. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the 
awards   in  the  various   divi- 


Best  Exhibit  of  Industrial 
Advertising. 
Sterling  Silver  Cup — offered 
liv  Cl".ss.  ChicaRo,  IH. 
Best    Exhibit    of    an     In- 
dustrial  Advertising    Cam- 
paign. 
Sterling  Silver  Cup — offered 
by  The    McGraw-Hill    Pub- 
lishing Co..  New   York. 
Best    Business    Paper    Ad- 

VEafTISEMENT. 

Barometer — offered    by   the 
Penton       Publishing       Co., 
Cleveland.  O. 
Best    Institutional    Adver- 
tising. 
Sterling  Silver  Cup — offered 
by    The    Combustion    Pub- 
lishing Co.,   New  York. 
Best    Direct    Mail    Adver- 
tising. 
Desk       Clock — offered       by 
Buckley.     Dement     &     Co., 
Chicago,   111. 
Best   Use   of   Color   in   In- 
dustrial Advertising. 

$25.00   Worth  of  Books    <  Winner's  Se- 
lection)— offered  by  The  Ronald  Press 
Co.,  New  York. 
,  For    Exhibit    Showing    Best    General 
Tie-Up  to  Sell  Its  Institution. 
''The    Advertisers'    Enc!/<lupedia"     ( 4- 
vol.   set) — offered   by   Ftiflitni   and   In- 
dustrial  Distributor   tt    Salrsiuan .  pub- 
lished by  the  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Chicago. 
,  Best  Advertising  of  a  Product  Which 
IS    Neither    Manufactured   Nor   Proc- 
essed,  but   Delivered    in    Its    Natural, 
OR  Raw,   State — Such   as  Coal, 
Sterling    Silver   Cup — offered   by    Coal, 
New  York. 
Best  Series  of  Not  Less  Than   6  Ad- 
vertisements   Appearing    in    a   Trans- 
portation Publication. 


Fountain  Pen  Desk  Set — offered  by 
The  Simnions-Boardman  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York. 

10.  Best  Copy  for  Directory,  or  Reference 
Media. 

14K   Gold   Waterman   Fountain   Pen — 
offered  by  The  Thomas  Publishing  Co., 
New  York. 

11.  Best  Series  of  3,  or  More,  Advertise- 
ments Featuring  General  Industrial 
OR   Power   Plant   Equipment. 

'23-Jewel  Hamilton  Watch — offered  by 
Industrial    Power,   Chicag(_i. 

12.  Best  12  Advertisements  of  Perform- 
ance Copy. 

Sterling  Silver  Cigarette  Humidor — 
cift'ered  by  The  Iron  Age.  New  York. 

13.  Best  All-Around  Display  of  Business 
Paper  Advertising. 

Dress  Shirt  and  Vest  Set — offered  by 
1  he  Paper  Industrii.  Chicago,    III. 

14.  Best  12  Pieces  of  Industrial  Adver- 
tising Featuring  News. 

A  Desk  Thermos  Bottle  and  Tray — of- 
fered by  The  Industrial  Group,  Pub- 
lishers of  Industrial  Management  and 
Industry  Illustrated. 

15.  Second  Prize  for  All  of  the  Fore- 
going Classifications. 

Choice    of    One    Book — offered    by    the 
McGraw-Hill     Book     Co.,     Inc.,     New 
York. 
In  addition   to  these   awards  are   the  fol- 
lowing ; 

For   the   Most   Practical   Address   Deliv- 
ered AT  THE  Convention. 

Prize  to  Be  Anno^inced — offered  by  the 
Publisher.'^    ot    Ad verti^ind    i(-    Selling — 
.ludges :   F.    C.    Kendall,    Editor ;   W.    A. 
Wolff,    President    ot    the    N.    I.    A.    A.  ; 
George   H.   Corey,   General  Convention 
Chairman. 
For    Largest    Proportionate    Representa- 
tion  AT   Convention   By   Local   Organi- 
zations. 

Sterling     Silver     Cup — offered     by     Na- 
tional   Industrial    Advertisers'    Associa- 
tion. 
This  cup  must   be   won   three   times  by   one 
organization — not  necessarily  consecutive- 
ly— for  permanent  possession. 
For    Every    Industrial    Advertiser    Filing 
Registration      to      Attend      Convention 
WITH    THE    Hotels    and     Registrations 
Committee    Not    Later    Than    June    4. 
Leather       Covered       Note-Book.       with. 
Fillers — offered    by    the    publisliers    of 
Explos-ii^e   Engineer,   Wilmington.    Del. 


derwrite  Prosperity."  The  winning  de- 
sign was  submitted  by  the  Cincinnati 
Chapter  of  the  National  Association. 
The  creation  of  the  theme  for  the  de- 
sign is  the  work  of  D.  W.  Macdonald  of 
the  Macdonald-Perry  Advertising  Com- 
pany of  Cincinnati,  while  to  Mr.  Harry 
liudd  of  the  Associated  Artists  goes  the 
credit  for  the  artistic  handling  of  the 
completed  drawing. 

The  design  is  built  around  a  new 
conception  of  the  Atlas  of  the  old 
mythology  transformed  into  a  vital 
moving  figure  with  a  knowledge  of  his 
own  strength  and  a  well  defined  pur- 
pose. In  this  new  conception  Atlas  is  no 
longer  the  burden  bearer,  but  repre- 
sents the  understanding  forces  of  mod- 
ern Industrial  Marketing  pushing  the 
world  out  of  darkness  and  physical 
limitation  to  a  new  plane  of  living. 


Miners    Have    Convention    and 

Exhibit 

More  than  2500  operating  men  en- 
gaged in  coal  mining  visited  Cincinnati 
from  May  16  to  20,  to  view  the  wares 
displayed  by  120  manufacturers  and  to 
participate  in  the  technical  sessions  of 
the  Convention  and  Exhibit  held  by  the 
Manufacturers  Division  of  American 
Mining. 

Elections  for  the  year  1927-28  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  the  following: 
Chairman,  H.  K.  Porter,  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Company;  first  vice-chair- 
man, H.  A.  Buzby,  Keystone  Lubricat- 
ing Company;  third  vice-chairman, 
F.  L.  Maple,  Roebling  Wire  Rope  Com- 
pany. The  manufacturers  are  repre- 
sented on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress 
by  J.  T.  Kelly,  vice-president 
Hercules  Powder  Company. 


L 


Insignia  Design  Chosen  for 
N.  A.  I.  A.  Convention 

THE  accompanying  insignia  design, 
"The  Atlas  of  the  New  Age,"  has 
been  chosen  by  majority  vote  of  the  ex- 
hibits committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Industrial  Advertisers  as  most 
representative  of  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  Industrial  Marketing.  This  seal  will 
be  used  to  depict  the  central  theme  of 
the  Convention,  "Can   Advertising  Un- 


The  Employee  Magazine 
and  the  Advertising 

Department 
N    addition   to   performing 
its      generally      recognized 
functions,      an      employee 
magazine    can    do   a    number 
of  things  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  sales  and  advertising  de- 
partment.    Here  are  a  few: 
It  keeps  the  entire  organ- 
ization  informed  on  the  new 
items  of  advertising  issued. 
It     encourages     the     sales 
force  to  cooperate  in  obtain- 
ing   window    displays    which 
any    of    the    salesmen    have 
helped     customers     to     pre- 
pare. 

It   establishes    closer   rela- 
tionships with  important  dis- 
tributors by  publishing  arti- 
cles describing  the  businesses 
with  which  they  are  connected. 

It  strengthens  the  good-will  of  prom- 
inent individuals  who  use  the  com- 
pany's product  by  publishing  accounts 
of  record  performances. 

It  helps  to  uncover  within  the  com- 
pany men  with  ability  to  write,  who 
consequently  may  be  good  potential  ma- 
terial for  the  advertising  department. 
It  maintains  desirable  contacts  with 
every  department  at  home  and  with  th  ^ 
plants  and  branch  oflnces. 
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ver  425,000  gmmmiir  svhool  pupils  compete*!  for  the  spelliiifj  cham- 
pionship of  Iowa  in  the  1927  contest  sponsored  hy  The  Des  Moinps 
Register  and  Tribune-Cupitftll 

On  April  15lh.  ninety-nine  county  winners,  representing  r),300 
school  champions  from  all  corners  of  Iowa,  spelled  f€>r  the  state  title. 
This  was  the  largest  contest  of  its  kind  reported  in  the  United  States 
this  year  and  is  probably  the  largest  in  history. 

This  unusual  interest  is  Just  another  evidence  of  the  state-wide 
influence  of  The  Register  and  Tribune-Capital,  reaching  all  sections 
of  Iowa,  with  a  circulation  of  more  than  225,000  daily. 


o= 


The  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune-Capital 
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— and  Now  Concerning  Copy 


There  is  probably  no  class  of 
thoughtfully-prepared  advertising 
less  well  read  than  advertising  ad- 
vei'tising  advertising.  Miles  of  in- 
vidious comparisons  of  "first  paper 
vs.  second  paper  vs.  third  paper," 
leagues  of  agate  lineage,  boggy 
acres  of  pulpy  platitudes  and  empty 
epigrams,  of  sour  sarcasm  and  up- 
lifting ululation,  of  inept  alliteration 
and  unhomelike  homeliness — it  all 
makes  you  wish  you  could  get  a  lot 
of  fresh  "outside  viewpoints"  and 
let  them  do  the  talking  about  your 
own  business.  Some  agency  might 
ask  its  clients  to  write  a  year's  cam- 
paign for  the  agency.  Some  agency 
might  dare  to. 

Some  nev^'spaper  might  ask  a  lot 
of    agencies    to    write    fact    stories 
about  the  part  the  newspaper  played 
in  sales  in  a  given  effort. 
©^*^ 

All  this  because  the  advertising 
columns  of  this  very  sheet  have 
yielded  up  a  really  swell  advertise- 
ment by  an  agency  which  describes 
how  in  1907  it  wrote  some  copy  for 
Kipling's  then  preposterous  story  of 
an  airship  flight  from  London  to 
Quebec;  and  how  in  1927  it  is  writ- 
ing copy  for  an  actual  commercial 
air-line.  The  agency  advertising 
itself  with  this  exciting  statement  is 
Calkins  &  Holden. 

Not  the  least  beguiling  feature 
of  the  advertisement  is  that  Kipling 
dated  his  then-preposterous  flight  in 
a  lighter-than-air  ship  in  the  year 
2025,  and  here  it  is  1927  and  one 
heavier-than-air  dingus  has  made 
Paris  already. 

Honestly — when  you  hear,  as 
you  do  hear  every  so  often — that 
such-and-such  an  advertiser  has  en- 
trusted the  whole  interpretation  of 
his  product  to  such-and-such  an 
agency  on  speculative  plans,  it  makes 
your  conscientious  copy-writer  want 
to  go  soak  his  head,  or  take  up  some 
decent  job.  All  the  sincere  study  he 
has  put  into  the  way  a  product  is 
made,  the  way  it  is  used,  the  way  it 
might  be  used — all  the  logical  and 
empirical  and  spontaneous  experi- 
ment he  has  plowed  through  to  tell 
about  the  product  in  an  accurate 
and  interesting  way — all  this  labor 
has  been  cancelled  by  a  brain-picking 
advertiser    who    has    seen    the    neat 


turn  of  a  temporarily  disengaged 
agency's  ankle. 

There  are,  in  the  .seats  of  the 
mighty,  contemptuous  cynics  who 
sense  that  their  copy  must  have 
punch,  pep,  flair  and  smash  at  any 
price,  yet  who  say  "There  are  enough 
agencies  and  copy-writers  in  the 
world  who  haven't  any  mawkish 
ethics,  and  who  are  eager  enough  to 
take  a  chance  to  get  a  piece  of  busi- 
ness. Let  'em  come — the  more  the 
mei-rier.  We  sell  from  samples — 
why  shouldn't  they?  Brains  are 
cheap — you  can  buy  all  grades." 

Well,  it  gets  noised  about  among 
the  copy-writing  ladies-of-the-eve- 
ning  that  a  certain  daddy  is  looking 
for  new  talent  on  spec.  Presently 
you  hear  "Sure — so-and-so  went 
down  there  with  a  vanload  of  fin- 
ished art,  complete  Journal  cam- 
paign in  color — cost  eighteen  thou- 
sand dollars — limp  leather  portfolios 
and  all.  The  president  said  it  just 
was  irresistible — 'swept  off  his 
feet.'  " 

He  was.  Why  shouldn't  he  have 
been?  The  agency  had  summoned 
its  artists,  its  smartest  copy  people, 
and  all  others  who  could  be  pried  off 
their  duties  to  unsuspecting  clients, 
had  lined  them  up,  and  had  an- 
nounced the  raid.  "In  six  weeks  we 
must  have  a  collection  of  material 
that  will  knock  them  cold."  For  six 
weeks  the  raiders  work  like  beavers, 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  present 
clients  of  the  raiding  agency,  of 
course.  The  bright  copy-writers 
make,  if  they  are  unusually  bright, 
a  flashing  trip  through  a  half  dozen 
stores,  up  and  down  the  front  steps 
of  a  few  houses,  chatter  with  a 
couple  of  buyers,  and  return  ready 
to  "tear  off,"  as  they  put  it.  an  eye- 
knocking-out,  epochal,  one-in-a-mil- 
lion  idea.  (If  they  are  not  unusu- 
ally bright,  but  merely  geniuses,  they 
don't  bother  to  go  out  of  the  ciga- 
rette smoke  of  their  conjuring  dens. ) 
By  this  conscientious  process  they 
mine  a  tunnel  under  the  position  be- 
ing innocently  held  and  honestly 
cultivated  by  the  agency  which  is 
shortly  to  be  dislodged. 

The  presentation  takes  place — and 
if  ever  there  was  a  "presentation" 
this  one  is — a  pure  gift,  from  sev- 
eral unsuspecting  clients  to  a  "pros- 
pect." The  mine  is  exploded.  The 
president  is  "swept  off  his  feet"  in 
the  brilliant  gust  of  proofs  and  port- 
folios and  adjectives  and  tinsel  and 


boloney.  The  raiders  had  concen- 
trated on  the  tunnel  and  the  mine; 
the  explosion  removed  the  next  pre- 
vious agency,  leaving  nothing  but 
broken  hearts,  cut  thumbs,  and  a  few 
old  thumb-nail  cuts  for  booklets.  Ob- 
jective attained  (at  the  expense  of 
the  raider's  clients,  whose  time  was 
used  for  the  raid).  President  says 
raider  better  get  things  in  order  and 
carry  on.     Raider  does. 

Of  course,  the  thing  that  is  going 
to  sell  the  product  better  in  the  last 
analysis  is  advertisements.  Which 
means  work.  The  brilliant  new 
speculative  advertisements  prove  in 
practice  to  have  everything  in  them 
but  workmanship.  They  are  like  any 
other  speculative  structure — built  to 
sell  themselves  only,  with  no  guaran- 
tees, and  with  much  more  front  than 
back.  Some  copy-writers  gimmicked 
up  something  that  looked  like  adver- 
tisements, smelled  like  advertise- 
ments— and  the  cynical,  contemptu- 
ous president  of  the  flirtatious  com- 
pany thought  they  were  "advertise- 
ments" and  bought  them. 

He'll  pay  for  them.  The  raider 
who  was  clever  enough  to  charge  his 
clients  $18,000  for  a  speculative  raid 
on  the  new  prospect,  and  to  'get 
away'  with  that  charge  without  any 
of  his  clients  seeing  it,  is  going  to 
be  skilful  enough  to  let  the  new  ac- 
count share  in  the  cost  of  the  next 
raid.  And  in  a  good  raiding-outfit, 
there  is  always  plenty  of  excitin;: 
night-work  in  sight.  Like  the  over- 
coat in  the  salesman's  expense  slip, 
there  is  a  standing  item  for  "raid- 
ing expense"  in  the  overhead  of  a 
good  raiding  agency;  it's  there,  all 
right,  even  if  his  clients  can't  see  it. 

Hastily  constructed  copy  plans 
built  out  of  theatrical  scenery  oc- 
casionally sell.  Every  time  they  do 
sell  they  make  monkeys  of  all 
the  copy-writers  who  are  building 
their  plans  with  bricks  and  mortar 
and  sweat.  If  every  advertisement- 
maker,  asked  by  his  boss  to  make 
black  magic  and  stir  up  a  campaign 
for  a  raid,  were  to  decline,  the  prac- 
tice would  stop.  A  lot  of  copy- 
writers would  get  fired,  and  all  copy- 
writers enjoy  eating.  But  they 
could  decline  without  feeling  evan- 
gelical :  a  decent  lawyer  will  decline 
to  give  an  opinion  or  write  a  briet 
until  he  is  retained  and  has  had  a 
chance  to  protect  his  own  standing 
by  study;  a  decent  doctor  will  not 
write  an  important  prescription 
[continued  on  page  671 
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9  (wd  CliMdn,',}  o,y.'.{ 
f.  United  Statog  Bv- 


iJiilfci    1.  iOCiCiClS 


an  Mor:;i  Other  Gornmodines- 

Chaages  iri  Past  Year Cowrse  of 

FiUure  Pnces 


FIGURES  that  require  weeks  to 
prepare  are  read  from  the  graph 
in  a  second;  tables  that  analyze  a 
half  century  of  steel  making,  may 
be  swept  at  a  glance;  a  quarter  cen- 
tury of  machinery  export  is  clear  in 


a  minute  from  figures  that  took 
months  to  dig  up — thus  the  work  of 
a  group  of  trained  and  analytical 
men  is  instantly  available  to  Vice 
President  Graph  through  the  pages 
of  his  trade  authority. 


That's  why  he  reads  THE  IRON  AQE 


Other  readers  look  to  other  departments  for 
the  news,  the  facts,  the  leads,  the  trends,  the 
prices  that  they  must  know  for  the  intelli- 
gent conduct  of  busmess;  for  the  timely 
shaping  of  policies,  the  revision  of  prices 
and  selling  methods,  and  for  the  cultivation 
of  other  markets. 


This  is  the  reader  interest  that  makes  1300 
advertisers  turn  regularly  to  The  Iron  Age 
to  teach  the  most  influential  officers  and 
companies  in  the  Metal  Trades  Field. 
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Prune  Blossoms  and  Prosperity 


^M^^fsSn/wt/u^ft 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD! 

Qrapcs  turning  to  '"/^(Us/h  '^ug^ets 
^  "^'v,.'.    ',        in  the  September  Suti  of  the  %)xill€y 


A  California  Department  Store 
Advertises  Its  State 


CALIFORNIA  can  boast  of  cre- 
ating a  new  wrinkle  in  adver- 
tising merely  by  enlarging  and 
embellishing  the  old  wrinkle  of 
institutional  advei-tising.  States, 
cities  and  communities  often  adver- 
tise themselves,  their  resources, 
facilities,  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural wealth  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  Atlanta  is  so  busily  doing:  at 
the  present  moment.  Department 
stores  also  advertise  themselves  in- 
stitutionally as  Macy's  is  doing  in 
New  York  on  such  a  large  scale.  But 
the  advertising  copy  of  a  California 
department  store,  of  which  the  above 
reproductions  are  samples,  has 
beaten  the  field  in  institutional  pub- 
licity, if  we  may  judge  by  this  in- 
triguing copy.  A  study  of  these 
types  will  reveal  the  nove'ty,  far- 
sightedness and  scope  of  the  new 
form. 

The  soundness  of  the  innovation  is 
based  upon  the  principle  that  ex- 
ploitation of  a  state  in  which  a  firm 
is  doing  business  is  exploitation  of 
the  store,  and  that  whatever  benefits 
accrue  to  the  State   from   this   pub- 


licity will,  in  turn,  be  ultimately 
directed  to  the  establishment  itself. 
This  method  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  California.  Californians 
are  traditionally  proud  of  their 
state,  and  are  always  ready  to  tell  of 
its  resources  and  attractions.  Con- 
sequently a  considerable  amount  of 
good-will  is  developed  toward  the  in- 
stitution that  emblazons  enthusiastic 
pride  for  the  state  in  its  advertis- 
ing. Yet,  institutional  advertising 
of  this  sort  can  be  employed  with 
etfect  in  any  state,  with  the  effect- 
iveness proportionate  to  the  sense 
of  pride  which  the  people  of  the  par- 
ticular state  possess. 

This  all  seems  to  be  not  only  a 
broad  and  unselfish  policy  but  one 
that  produces  some  intrinsically  in- 
teresting copy.  It  is  undoubtedly 
having  the  effect  of  enlarging  the 
Emporium  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  which  it  serves.  There  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  mag- 
nificent gesture  in  thus  stepping  out- 
side the  store  and  including  the 
who'e  state  of  California  in  its  ad- 


vertising, and  implying,  in  a  way, 
that  the  Emporium  is  as  big  as  the 
state. 

The  larger  stores  like  Wana- 
maker's  have,  for  years,  been  em- 
ploying art  exhibits,  fashion  show.s, 
Christmas  tableaux,  autographing 
authors  and  what  not  in  order  to 
exploit  their  wares,  appealing  thus 
to  the  aesthetic,  fastidious,  sym- 
bolical and  thousand  and  one  senses 
of  their  customers  with  exceedingly 
beneficial  results.  But  an  enterpris- 
ing western  store,  perhaps  nowhere 
approaching  the  greatness  of  in- 
stitutions such  as  Wanamaker's  or 
Macy's  or  Gimbel's,  has  struck  its 
appeal  far  deeper. 

The  important  thing,  however,  is 
an  entirely  new  departure,  a  new 
kind  of  institutional  advertising 
which  copy  such  as  the  above  indi- 
cates ;  a  scheme  that  probably  has 
never  been  worked  out  before,  and 
certainly  never  planned  on  so  large  ■ 
a  scale.  Not  only  is  the  idea  itself 
a  novel  one,  but  it  has  also  been  well 
carried  out.  The  subject  is  interest- 
ing, and  the  copy  does  justice  to  it. 
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i  HESE   MARKS 

are 
YOUR  PROTECTION 

AD\'ERTISEMENTS  thai  ursu  child 
readers  to  "Find  Two  Bags  of  Oats 
in  tiie  Puzzle  Picture — ■\\'in  Magic  Lan- 
tern :"  that  promise  to  cure  cancer,  goitre, 
epilepsy,  tuberculosis  and  other  similar 
diseases :  that  gi\e  recipes  that  violate  the 
jiriihihition  amendment:  that  offer  unusual 
returns  from  financial  investments — any- 
advertising  that  violates  the  confidence 
readers  have  placed  in  us  is  refused  by  The 
Cleveland    Press. 


is  the 

First 

Jtdvertisin^ 

Butfin 

Geveland 


Farm  publications 
that  use  question- 
able methods  of  se- 
curing circulation  : 
medical  advertisers 
who  oft'er  prepara- 
tions for  the  home- 
treatment  of  poor 
eyesight,    gall 


stones,  dropsy,  etc. ;  advertisers  who  play 
upon  the  innocence  of  children,  cannot  use 
the  columns  of  The  Press. 

To  keep  faith  with  our  readers,  to  protect 
legitimate  advertisers  from  unethical  and 
untruthful  competition.  The  Press  rejects 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  advertising  yearly,  much  of  which 
is  later  published  in  other  Cleveland  news- 
papers. 

Each  piece  of  copy  submitted  is  doubly 
checked.  First,  by  the  editor-in-chief  of 
the  .Scripps-Howard  Ohio  group ;  second, 
by  the  editor  of  The  Cleveland  Press.  (The 
composing  room  of  The  Press  cannot  rec- 
ognize or  set  copy  of  this  type  unless  that 
copy  bears  the  OK  of  these  two  executives.) 
The  Press  believes  that  a  newspaper  is  val- 
uable to  an  advertiser  only  so  long  as  it  is 
faithful  to  its  readers.  When  it  sacrifices 
its  independence  to  other  interests,  it  sacri- 
lices  its  readers'  faith  in  the  integrity  of  its 
column.s — and  thus  kills  the  thing  that 
])rofits  the  advertiser  most. 


A  copy  of  our  censorship  rules  and  regulations  is  yours  upon  request. 

Write  for  it. 
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The  Shi  PaQe 

1  L  O 


QdA^ 


'^odkins 


iPRIL   16,   1927,   should  go   down   in 

\      business  history  as  a  day  of  great 

r\    significance.    On  that  spring  day 

the    American    public    spent   23,287,960 

dimes  with  one  American  merchant! 

There  is  another  way  to  put  it — the 
more  business-like  way:  The  sales  of 
F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.  for  the  Satur- 
day before  Easter  totaled  $2,328,796. 

But  it  is  only  when  we  go  to  the  bank 
with  a  sum  like  this  and  change  it  into 
ten-cent  pieces  that  its  amazing  sig- 
nificance stands  out.  Contemplate  the 
mountain  of  dimes  it  would  make,  all 
of  them  garnered  into  the  cash  regis- 
ters of  one  company  whose  founder 
had  an  idea  a  few  short  years  ago  that 
a  store  that  sold  "nothing  over  ten 
cents"  might  appeal  to  the  American 
public. 

Twenty-three  million,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  thousand,  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dimes.     In  one  day! 

-  8-pt.  - 

Here  I've  been  resisting  these  ques- 
tion-and-answer  books  for  months  and 
months,  until  I  thought  myself  im- 
mune. But  Putnam's  brings  out  one 
by  John  A.  Bassett  ("What's  the 
Answer?")  made  up  into  sections  de- 
voted   to    various   businesses    and    pro- 


Xo  sooner  had  he  entered  than  he  turned 
the  bag  upside  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  Coupons  from  a  single  insertion  of 
an  advertisement  in  his  newspaper  I 

That  was  sixteen  years  ago  and  although 
I  cannot  remember  the  visit  of  any  other 
advertising  solicitor  during  that  period,  I 
can  say  positively  that  this  man's  name 
was  Green  and  he  represented  the  Phila- 
delphia   North    Ameyican. 

He  "had  the  floor"  with  me  for  fifteen 
minutes  at  least,  as  it  tooit  him  that  long 
to  get  the  coupons  back  into  the  bag. 

Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Page.  But  what  we 
want  to  know  is:     Did  he  make  a  sale? 

-  8-pt.  - 

Kettering  of  General  Motors  says 
that  the  purpose  of  their  research  de- 
partment is  to  keep  the  American  pub- 
lic dissatisfied  with   their  automobiles. 

Like  most  epigrammatic  statements, 
that  is  only  a  half-truth.  The  other 
half  is  that  the  purpose  of  their  re- 
search department  is  to  find  cheaper 
ways  to  make  automobiles  so  that  the 
American  public  can  afford  to  keep  dis- 
satisfied with  the  ones  they  have. 

-  8-pt.  - 

This  business  of  my  having  a  London 
office  is  causing  dissension!  Two  of 
my  good  London  friends,  Fleetwood 
Pritchard  and  Sinclair  Wood,  who  are 


over  where  my  office  shall  be. 

Pritchard  writes  me  a  letter,  illus- 
trated with  a  rough  map  in  pen  and 
ink,  in  which   he   says: 

"Dear  Bodkins  : 

This  is  meant  to  be  a  plan  of  the  Adelphi. 
The  red  dot  is  our  office.  The  blue  dot  is 
ytiur  office,  if  it  is  vacant. 


fessions,    and    I    proceed    to    fall    hard     associated   in   business,  are   squabbling 
for  the  section  on  advertising,  prepared 
by  Kenneth  Groesbeck. 

If  he  hadn't  started  out  by  asking 
an  easy  one — What  artist  is  most  fa- 
mous for  silk-stockinged  legs?  (And 
see  how  artfully  he  gets  the  sex  appeal 
into  the  very  first  line!) — I  shouldn't 
have   been    snared.     But   as   it  was,   I 

said,  with  Robert  Benchley,  "Ask     

me      another."        And      he      did.     

Forty  of  'em. 

Before   I   knew   it    I   was   lost! 
Perseveringly  I  struggled  through 

the   whole   mess   of    questions.     I    

found   that   I   could   only   answer    Mf^sr^f^r  jj 
thirty-three  of  them,  with  a  fair 
guess  at   two   more. 

Now  I'll  ask  K.  G.  one:    Which 
ones   did   I  fail   on? 


STRAND 


m\ 


■,'OfJM  STf>££T 


US 


-  8-pt.  - 

C.  W.  Page  of  Richmond,  Va., 
says  he  thinks  it  would  be  inter- 
esting   if    readers    of    this    page 
would  contribute  accounts  of  the  best 
pieces  of  selling  strategy  ever  tried  on 
them  in   their  experience  as  buyers  of 
advertising,    and    contributes    this    for 
his: 

One  day  a  chap  with  a  very  winning  smile 
entered  my  office  with  a  large  burlap  bag 
full   of  something  swung  over  his  shoulder. 


ee/fJVARO 

UM. 

SHA^ 

BA/i/f/£ 

^ 

i. 

ADELPH/   TEKPAce 


£AfBAA//^M£/vr    GA/i'O^A/S 

The  office  marked  in  blue  is  at  present 
occupied  by  a  client  of  ours,  and  he  only 
pays  £60  per  annum  for  it.  This  is  below 
the  market  price,  but  you  could  get  a  room 
in  the  Adelphi  District  for  £100.  Extras 
to  include  cleaning,  electric  light,  and  heat- 
ing would  not  exceed  about  £25.  A  daily  I 
new'spaper  would  be  £1-6-0  per  annum  I 
Total   budget — £126.6.0  at  the  outside,  I 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you.  ' 


It  seems  that  Wood  saw  this  letter 
on  Pritchard's  desk  and,  taking  his 
fountain  pen  in  hand,  added  a  note  on 
his   own   account: 

Dear  Odds  : 

I  have  an  idea  that  Pritchard  has  mis- 
placed your  office  by  about  half  a  mile.  My 
impression  is  that  you  %vant  the  Temple- 
l>aw  Courts  district,  further  East  than  The 
Adelphi,  and  just  about  where  Fleet  St. 
begins.  I  think  vou  could  rent  a  room 
thereabouts  for  £50 — £60  a  year,  but  it 
might  mean  putting  your  name  on  a  wait- 
ing list  for  a  while.  I  have  friends  living 
nearby,  and  will  have  inquiries  made  and 
let  you  know," 

Discovering  Wood's  penned  postscript 
when  he  came  to  sign  the  letter,  Pritch- 
ard has  the  last  word,  and  in  red  ink, 
in  the  form  of  a  postscript  reading, 
P.  S.  The  Adelphi  district  is  much 
more  attractive! 

Now  it  so  happens  that  Wood  is 
right;  the  Temple-Law  Courts  district 
is  the  section  I  had  in  mind  for  my 
London  office....  But  that  was  before 
I  learned  that  I  could  have  an  office 
for  a  paltry  £60  per  annum  right 
around  the  corner  from  Bernard  Shaw 
and  J.  M.  Barrie,  and  within  a  minute'? 
walk  of  my  good  friends  Pritchard  and 

Wood Yes,    I    think    I    favor   the 

Adelphi  section.  I'm  not  ready  to  sign 
a  lease  yet,  but  a  budget  of  £126  6  0 
doesn't  seem  too  much  for  the  indul- 
gence of  as  deep-seated  a  hobby  as  this 
London  office  one  of  mine. 
-  8-pt  - 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  the 
Forty-second  Street  Property 
Owners'  and  Merchants'  .Associa- 
tion is  conducting  a  survey  to 
determine  whether  crowded  side- 
walks are  an  asset  or  a  liability. 

Is  it  possible  that  crowding  has 
reached  the  point  where  we  must 
even  consider  junking  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee's  famous  formula: 
"The  value  of  a  piece  of  land  is 
the  number  of  footsteps  passing 
by  it  in  twenty-four  hours"? 

-  8-pt.  - 

Outdoor  sign  somewhere  along  the 
"Great  Ninety  Miles"  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia—/))  1927  Vis" 
Romantic  Germany. 

Award  the  Iron  Cross  for  1927  for 
tactlessness  in  copy! 


le  1.  1027 
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Announcing: 


^^^^' 


A  publication 

with  ideal  consumer  circulation 
— distributed  by  Electric  Power 
Companies  to  their  own  high 
line  customers  and  prospective 
customers,  (thus  insuring  hand- 
picked  circulation)  — with  a 
view  to  building  up  the  use  of 
electric  current — and  icith  if — 
a  market  for  the  thousand  and 
one  appliances  that  belong  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  rural  home. 


"Electricity  on  the  Farm" 

Monthly — stnrtincr  in  July. 


I 'rile  joy 
'ample  ropy 


KEYKD   editorially   to   the   needs   of    the   user   and    pro- 
spective user  of  electricity  on  the  2)4  million  farms  of 
the  country  that  are  considered  logical  power  line  customers. 

300,000  farms  are  already  electrified;  and  nearly  100,000 
more  are  being  added  this  year. 

This  tremendous  market  is  waiting  to  be  told  what  elec- 
trical equipment  and  appliance  manufacturers  have  to  sell 
them. 

May  we  tell  you  more  about  this  extremely  interesting  de- 
velopment in  electrical  merchandising  at  a  surprisingly  low 
cost  per  customer? 


■^ 


Published  by  Farm   Li^ht   £?  Power   Publishing   Co.,   Division    of 

ase-Shepperd-Mann  Publishing  Corp- 


Pennsylvania  Bldg.,  225   West   34th  St.,  New  York,   N.  Y. 

Wkstern    Manager,    H.    T.    MURRAY,    CHICAGO 
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My  Life  in  Advertising 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   20] 


their  simplicities.  Tliese  common 
people  whom  I  know  so  well  became 
my  future  customers.  When  I  talk  to 
them,  in  print  or  in  person,  they  recog- 
nize me  as  one  of  their  kind. 

I  am  sure  that  I  could  not  impress 
the  rich,  for  I  do  not  know  them.  I 
have  never  tried  to  sell  what  they  buy. 
I  am  sure  I  would  fail  if  I  tried  to  ad- 
vertise the  Rolls-Royce,  Tiffany  &  Com- 
pany or  Steinway  pianos.  I  do  not 
know  the  reactions  of  the  rich,  nor  do 
I  want  to  know  them.  The  few  that 
I  do  know,  I  hold  in  contempt.  But  I 
love  to  talk  to  laboring  men,  to  study 
housewives  who  must  count  their 
pennies,  to  gain  the  confidence  and 
learn  the  ambitions  of  poor  boys  and 
girls.  Give  me  something  which  they 
want,  and  I  will  strike  the  responsive 
cord.  My  words  will  be  simple,  my 
sentences  short.  Scholars  may  ridicule 
my  style.  The  rich  and  vain  may 
laugh  at  the  factors  which  I  feature. 
But  in  millions  of  humble  homes  the 
common  people  will  read  and  buy.  They 
feel  that  the  writer  knows  theni.  And 
they,  in  advertising,  form  95  per  cent 
of  our  customers. 

To  poverty  I  owe  many  experiences 
which  taught  me  salesmanship.  Had  it 
not  been  for  poverty  I  would  never 
have  been  a  house-to-house  canvasser, 
and  there  I  learned  the  most  I  know 
about  human  nature  as  applied  to 
spending  money.  Canvassing  is  a 
wonderful  school.  One  of  the  greatest 
advertising  men  this  country  has  de- 
veloped always  went  out  to  sell  in  per- 
son before  he  tried  to  sell  in  print.  I 
have  known  him  to  spend  weeks  in 
going  from  farm  to  farm  to  learn  the 
farmer's  viewpoint.  I  have  known  him 
to  ring-  a  thousand  doorbells  to  gain  the 
woman's  angle. 

''PO  poverty  I  owe  the  fact  that  I 
J-  never  went  to  college.  I  spent  those 
four  years  in  the  school  of  experience 

instead  of  a  school  of  theory.     I  know  

nothing  of  value  which  an  advertising    career  impossible  for  me. 


cestry.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
question  in  the  minds  of  my  family 
that  my  career  would  lie  in  the  pulpit. 
But  they  overdid  the  training.  My 
grandfather  was  a  hard-shell  Baptist, 
my  mother  a  Scotch  Presbyterian.  To- 
gether they  made  religion  oppressive. 
I  attended  five  services  on  Sunday.  I 
listened  Sunday  evening  to  dreary  ser- 
mons when  they  had  to  pinch  me  to 
keep  me  awake.  Sundays  were  deso- 
late days.  I  was  not  allowed  to  walk. 
I  could  read  nothing  but  the  Bible  and 
the  Concordance. 

WILL  CARLETON  was  a  classmate 
of  my  father's  at  college.  He  wrote 
"Over  the  Hills  to  the  Poorhouse."  and 
other  famous  ballads.  The  State  of 
Michigan  has  recently  honored  him  by 
setting  aside  his  birthday,  Oct.  23,  for 
annual  observance  in  the  schools.  He 
became  the  idol  of  my  youth. 

When  I  was  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten 
Will  Carleton  was  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form. When  he  came  to  our  city,  he 
stopped  at  our  home,  and  he  found 
there  the  ultra-religious  atmosphere 
not  pleasant  for  a  boy.  After  one  of 
his  visits  he  wrote  a  ballad  based  on 
that  experience.  It  was  published  in 
his  "City  Ballads,"  and  the  title  was, 
"There  Wasn't  Any  Room  for  His 
Heart."  It  recited  the  tale  a  young- 
man  told  the  sheriff  on  his  way  to 
prison — the  tale  of  a  Scotch  Presby- 
terian home  where  religion  was  fa- 
naticism. The  boy,  through  this  re- 
pression, was  driven  into  crime.  Will 
Carleton,  in  that  ballad,  made  me  the 
victim  of  that  religious  tragedy,  and 
sent  me  a  copy  of  the  book.  His  at- 
titude on  religious  fanaticism  showed 
me  for  the  first  time  that  there  was  an- 
other side. 

I  went  on  studying  for  the  ministry. 
I  was  a  preacher  at  seventeen.  I 
preached  in  Chicago  at  eighteen.  But 
the  course  of  thought  which  Will  Carle- 
ton started  eventually  made  a  religious 


man  can  be  taught  in  college.  I  know 
of  many  things  taught  there  which  he 
will  need  to  unlearn  before  he  can  steer 
any  practical  course.  Then  higher  edu- 
cation appears  to  me  a  handcap  to  a 
man  whose  lifetime  work  consists  in 
appealing  to  common  people. 

I  have  watched  countless  college  men 
in  business.  In  an  advertising  agency 
of  which  I  was  head,  we  employed  col- 
lege men,  even  as  office  boys.     Many  a 


Another  man  exerted  a  remarkable 
influence  on  my  impressionable  years. 
He  was  a  railroad  section  foreman, 
working  for  $1.60  per  day.  He  bossed 
several  men  whose  wages  were  $1.25 
per  da.v.  He  impressed  me  with  the 
difference  between  him  and  his  helpers. 
The  helpers  worked  from  necessity. 
They  did  as  little  as  possible.  They 
would  count  the  hours  to  quitting  time, 
then  on  Saturday  nights  they  would  go 


client   of   mine   has   adopted   the   same     to  the  city  and  spend  all  they  earned  in 
policy.      The    whole    idea    was    to    em-    the  week. 


ploy  men  with  training  which  the  em- 
ployers lacked,  and  of  which  they  keen- 
ly felt  the  lack.  But  I  cannot  remem- 
ber one  of  those  men  who  ever  gained  a 
prominent  place.  The  men  who  spent 
those  college  years  in  practical  busi- 
ness had  an  overwhelming  advantage. 
As  far  as  advertising  is  concerned,  one 
can  learn  more  in  one  week's  talk  with 
farm  folks  than  by  a  year  in  any  class- 
room  I  know. 

To  Will  Carleton  I  owe  the  influence 
which  directed  my  course  from  the 
ministry.  I  was"  destined  to  be  a 
clergyman.     I   came   from   clerical   an- 


The  foreman  worked  with  enthusi- 
asm. He  said,  "Boys,  let  us  lay  so 
many  ties  today.  Let  us  get  this  stretch 
in  fine  shape."  The  men  would  go  at  it 
stoically,  and  work  as  though  work  was 
a  bore.  But  the  foreman  made  the 
work  a  game. 

That  man  built  his  home  in  the  eve- 
nings, after  ten-hour  days  on  the  rail- 
road. He  cultivated  a  garden  around 
it.  Then  he  married  the  prettiest  girl 
in  the  section,  and  lived  a  life  of  bliss. 
Eventually  he  was  called  to  some 
higher  post,  but  not  until  I  learned 
great  lessons  from  him. 


"Look  at  those  boys  play  ball,"  he 
said.  "That's  what  I  call  hard  work. 
Here  I  am  shingling  a  roof.  I  am  rac- 
ing with  time.  I  know  what  surface 
I  must  cover  before  sunset  to  fulfill  my 
stint.     That's  my  idea  of  fun. 

"Their  idea  is  different.  If  a  thing 
is  useful  they  call  it  work;  if  useless 
they  call  it  play.  One  is  as  hard  as 
the  other.  One  can  be  just  as  much  a 
game  as  the  other.  In  both  there  is 
rivalry.  There's  a  struggle  to  excel 
the  rest.  All  the  difference  I  see  lies 
in  attitude  of  mind." 

I  came  to  love  work  as  other  men 
love  golf.  I  love  it  still.  Many  a  time 
I  beg  off  from  a  bridge  game,  a  dinner 
or  a  dance  to  spend  the  evening  in  my 
office.  I  steal  away  from  week-end 
parties  at  my  country  home  to  enjoy 
a  few  hours  at  my  typewriter.  I  can- 
not endure  a  holiday  or  a  Sunday  un- 
less half  of  it  is  spent  in  work. 

So  the  love  of  work  can  be  cultivated, 
just  like  the  love  of  play.  The  terms 
are  interchangeable.  What  others  call 
work  I  call  play,  and  vice  versa.  We 
do  best  what  we  like  best.  If  that  be 
chasing  a  polo  ball,  one  will  probably 
excel  in  that.  If  it  means  checkmating 
competitors,  or  getting  a  home  run  in 
something  worth  while,  he  will  excel  in 
that.  So  it  means  a  great  deal  when  a 
young  man  can  come  to  regard  his  life 
work  as  the  most  fascinating  game  that 
he  knows.  And  it  should  be.  The  ap- 
plause of  athletics  dies  in  a  moment. 
The  applause  of  success  gives  one 
cheer  to  the  grave. 

When  I  was  ten  years  old  mother 
was  left  a  widow.  From  that  time  on 
I  had  to  support  myself  and  contribute 
to  the  suppoi-t  of  the  family.  I  did 
this  in  many  ways,  but  the  only  ways 
which  count  here  are  those  which  af- 
fected my  after-career. 

Mother  made  a  silver  polish.  I 
molded  it  into  cake  form  and  wrapped 
it  in  pretty  paper.  Then  I  went  frona 
house  to  house  to  sell  it.  I  found  that 
I  sold  about  one  woman  in  ten  by  mere- 
ly talking  the  polish  at  the  door.  But 
when  I  could  get  into  the  pantry  and 
demonstrate  the  polish  I  sold  to  nearly 
all. 

''PHAT  taught  me  the  rudiments  of 
A  another  lesson  I  have  never  forgot- 
ten. A  good  article  is  its  own  best 
salesman.  It  is  uphill  work  to  sell 
goods,  in  print  or  in  person,  without 
samples. 

The  hardest  struggle  of  my  life  has 
been  to  educate  advertisers  to  the  use 
of  samples ;  or  to  trials  of  some  kind. 
They  would  not  think  of  sending  out  a 
salesman  without  samples.  But  they 
will  spend  fortunes  on  advertising  to 
urge  people  to  buy  without  seeing  or 
testing.  Some  say  that  samples  cost 
too  much.  Some  argue  that  repeaters 
will  ask  for  them  again.  But  persua- 
sion alone  is  vastly  more  expensive. 

I  wish  that  any  advertiser  who  does 
not  believe  that  would  do  what  I  did 
with  that  silver  polish.  It  taught  me 
a  lesson  which  has  saved  advertisers  a 
good  many  millions  of  dollars. 

I     learned     this,     also,     from     street 
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Yesterday 


Tomorrow 


JUST   one   year   ago,    McCLURE'S    made 
its  initial  appearance  to  the  public  under 
new  management. 

Warwick  Deeping's  best  seller,  "Dooms- 
da),"  was  first  published  in  McCH  RK'S. 
A  year  ago,  Elliott  White  Springs  brought 
his  first  story  to  McCLURE'S.  His  sudden 
rise  to  fame  as  a  leading  character  in  "W'ar- 
Birds"  has  made  his  sensational  novel, 
"CI  i  p  p  e  d  Win  g  s,"  now  appearing  in 
McCLURE'S,  a  remarkable  circulation 
building  story. 

In  fact,  its  first  installment  increased  sales 
more  than  29%.  And  circulation  continues 
to  grow  because  people  find  McCLL'RE'S 
entertaining. 

Following  these  circulation  gains,  has  come 
advertising  recognition  far  beyond  our  hopes 
for  so  young  a  medium.  Such  prominent  ad- 
vertisers as  "V^aseline"  Petroleum  Jelly, 
Chesterfield.  Zonite,  Listerine  and  Lucky 
Strike  attest  to  a  growing  and  well  founded 
faith   in   the  new  McCLURE'S. 


M 


cCLURE'S  second   year   will  be  even 
more  brilliant  and  productive. 


A  new  no\el  i)>  Cosmo  Hamilton  will  soon 
appear  serially  in  McCLLTRE'S.  Cornell 
Woolrich,  winner  of  College  Humor's 
$10,000  prize  novel  contest,  has  contributed  a 
story  typical  of  McCLL'RE'S  policy  to  reflect 
youth  and  romance  through  the  most  talented 
of  the  younger  writers.  In  stories  of  struggle 
and  achievement,  McCLURE'S  ofiers  a  mag- 
azine of  inspirational  and  constructive  value 
to  readers  and  advertisers. 

News  of  these  circulation  building  stories 
will  continue  to  be  broadcast  through  metro- 
politan newspapers  reaching  more  than 
20,000,000  readers. 

Circulation  is  now  piling  up.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  with  even  greater  speed. 
And  a  growing  number  of  advertisers  will 
find,  as  others  have  already  found,  that  it 
always  pa\s  to — include  McCLURE'S. 


The 

The  tJMagazine  of  %omancQ^ 

R.    E.    BERLIN,    Businest    Manager 

119   West   40th    St.,   New   York 
Chicago  Office,  360   N.  Michigan   Ave. 
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fakirs.  I  stood  by  hours  to  listen  to 
them  in  the  torchlight.  I  realize  now 
that  I  drank  in  their  methods  and 
theories.  They  never  tried  to  sell 
things  without  demonstration.  They 
showed  in  some  dramatic  way  what  the 
product  they  sold  would  do.  It  is  amaz- 
ing how  many  advertisers  know  less 
than  those  men  about  salesmanship. 

I  SHALL  deal  with  this  further.  The 
subject  is  very  near  to  my  heart.  I 
touch  on  it  here  to  show  where  I 
learned  the  rudiments  of  coupons.  Since 
then  I  have  sent  out  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  hundreds  of  millions  of 
coupons.  Some  were  good  for  a  sample, 
some  were  good  for  a  full-size  package 
free  at  any  store.  My  name  is  identified 
with  this  system  of  advertising.  I 
have  "sampled"  every  sort  of  thing. 
Nothing  else  has  done  so  much  to  make 
me  a  factor  in  advertising.  Yet  how 
simple  it  is  and  how  natural.  Doing 
what  every  salesman  must  do,  every 
canvasser  and  fakir.  None  but  those 
who  regard  advertising  as  some  magic 
dreamland  will  ever  try  to  sell  without 
sampling. 

Another  way  I  found  to  make  money 
was  by  selling  books.  The  profit  was 
100  per  cent,  and  the  field  appeared  in- 
viting. One  day  I  read  that  Allen 
Pinkerton,  the  great  detective,  had 
written  his  life  history.  No  need  to 
say  that  Allen  Pinkerton  was  the  hero 
of  all  boys  of  those  times.  So  I  in- 
duced mother  to  invest  our  little  capital 
in  a  supply  of  Allen  Pinkerton's  books. 

I  remember  when  the  books  came  in. 
I  spread  them  over  the  floor.  I  was 
sure  that  all  people  were  waiting  to 
get  them.  I  was  anxious  to  rush  out 
and  supply  them. 

Mother  said :  "Get  the  leading  men 
first.  They  will  bring  in  the  others." 
So  I  went  up  that  morning  to  the 
mayor — Mr.  Resigue — before  he  left 
his  home.  He  received  me  very  cordial- 
ly. I  was  a  widow's  son.  1  had  the 
cordial  support  of  all  our  best  people  in 
my  efforts  to  make  money.  And  I  have 
learned  since  that  every  young  person 
has. 

But  I  struck  a  snag  that  morning. 
Mr.  Resigue  was  a  deeply  religious 
man.  He  had  some  extreme  and  exact- 
ing ideals.  One  idea  of  his  was  that  a 
detective,  dealing  with  criminals,  had 
no  place  in  polite  society.  He  had  out- 
grown the  hero  stage. 

He  listened  to  me  until  I  brought  out 
my  book.  Then  he  gave  it  one  glance, 
and  threw  the  book  in  my  lap.  He  said : 
"You  are  welcome  in  my  home,  but 
your  book  is  not.  One  of  you  must  de- 
part. You  may  stay  here  as  long  as 
you  wish  to,  but  your  book  must  go  into 
the  street.  I  consider  that  an  Allen 
Pinkerton  book  is  an  offense  to  all  I 
stand  for." 

That  was  a  revelation.  I  have  seen 
it  exemplified  scores  of  times  since 
then.  Hundreds  of  men  have  discussed 
their  pet  projects  with  me.  Boards  of 
directors  have  gravely  decided  that  the 
world  must  be  on  their  side.  I  have 
urged  them  to  make  tests,  to  feel  out 
the  public  pulse.  I  have  told  them  that 
people  in  general  could  never  be  judged 
by  ourselves.  Some  have  listened  and 
profited;  some  have  scorned  my 
opinions.  Sometimes  those  who  decided 
to  judge  the  world  by  themselves  suc- 
ceeded. Four  times  in  five  they  failed. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  ridiculous  than 
gray-haired  boards  of  directors  decid- 
ing on  what  housewives  want. 

Mother    encouraged    me.      She    said : 


"Go  among  business  men,  go  down  to 
the  'Big  Store.'  Learn  what  they  say 
about  it."  I  did  so.  The  manager 
bought  a  book.  Then  he  took  me  around 
among  his  office  force  and  sold  six  more 
books  for  me.  I  made  a  big  clean-up 
on  Allen  Pinkerton's  book.  We  live  in 
a  democracy.  On  every  law  there  are 
divided  opinions.  So  in  every  prefer- 
ence, every  want.  Only  the  obstinate, 
the  bone-headed,  will  venture  far  on 
personal  opinion.  We  must  submit  all 
things  in  advertising,  as  in  everything 
else,  to  the  court  of  public  opinion. 
This,  you  will  see,  is  the  main  theme  of 
this  biography. 

Let  me  digress  here  to  emphasize 
that  the  road  to  success  lies  through 
ordinary  people.  They  form  the  vast 
majority.  The  man  who  knows  them 
and  is  one  of  them  stands  the  vastly 
better  chance. 

Two  of  the  greatest  successes  I  have 
ever  known  in  advertising  were  very 
ignorant  men.  They  are  now  heads  of 
agencies.  One  of  them  has  made  mil- 
lions in  advertising — a  man  who  can 
hardly  sign  his  name.  But  he  knew 
ordinary  people,  and  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple bought  what  he  had  to  sell. 

ONE  of  them  wrote  copy  which 
would  induce  a  farmer  to  mort- 
gage his  barn  to  respond.  But  his 
every  sentence  had  to  be  edited  for 
grammer. 

Now  college  men  come  to  us  by  the 
hundreds  and  say,  "We  have  education, 
we  have  literary  style."  I  say  to  them 
that  both  those  things  are  handicaps. 
The  great  majority  of  men  and  women 
cannot  appreciate  literary  style.  If 
they  do,  they  fear  it.  They  fear  over- 
influence  when  it  comes  to  spending 
money.  Any  unique  style  excites 
suspicion.  Any  evident  effort  to  sell 
creates  corresponding  resistance.  Any 
appeal  which  seems  to  come  from  a 
higher  class  arouses  their  resentment. 
Any  dictation  is  abhorrent  to  us  all. 

Always  we  are  seeking  in  advertising 
men  with  the  impulse  of  the  majority. 
We  never  ask  their  education,  never 
their  literary  qualifications.  Those 
lacks  are  easily  supplied.  But  let  a 
man  prove  to  us  that  he  understands 
human  nature,  and  we  welcome  him 
with  open  arms. 

Let  me  cite  two  or  three  examples. 
One  day  I  received  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  had  evidently  addressed  me  at 
random.  He  said,  "There  is  a  great 
demand  for  ready-made  meat  pies,  and 
I  make  them.  I  have  named  them  Mrs. 
Brown's  Meat  Pies,  because  people  like 
home  cooking.  I  have  created  a  con- 
siderable demand,  and  I  know  there 
exists  a  much  larger  demand.  I  want 
capital  to  expand  it." 

I  saw  in  that  man  primeval  instincts. 
His  meat  pies  did  not  attract  me,  but 
his  rare  insight  into  human  nature  did. 
I  sent  out  a  man  to  investigate.  He 
found  that  the  writer  was  a  night  cook 
in  a  shabby  restaurant  at  $8  a  week. 
I  brought  him  to  my  office  and  offered 
him  $25  a  week  to  learn  advertising. 
He  came  with  me,  and  he  is  now  one 
of  the  leading  advertising  men  of  the 
country. 

Another  man  came  to  Chicago  from 
Manitowoc,  Wis.  He  ate  breakfast 
at  a  Thompson  restaurant.  He  found 
there  a  baked  apple  which  reminded 
him  of  his  home.  He  said  to  himself, 
"There  are  thousands  of  men  in  Chi- 
cago who  come  as  I  do  from  the 
country.      Two-thirds   of   the   citv   con- 


sists of  them.  I  should  tell  them  about 
those  baked  apples." 

He  wrote  up  a  page  ad  on  baked 
apples  and  submitted  it  to  John  R. 
Thompson.  Mr.  "Thompson  agreed  to 
run  it,  and  the  patronage  of  his  res- 
taurants increased  at  once.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  an  advertising  cam- 
paign which  multiplied  the  patronage 
of  the  Thompson  lunch  rooms  and  made 
their  owner   many  times  a  millionaire. 

That  first  Thompson  ad  was  pub- 
lished on  Sunday  morning.  I  was  head 
of  the  copy  department  in  a  large  ad- 
vertising agency.  I  was  seeking  new 
talent.  That  very  morning  I  found  the 
man  who  wrote  that  ad  and  brought 
him  to  my  hotel.  I  offered  him  $7,500 
a  year — a  man  from  a  small  town  in 
Wisconsin  who  had  never  earned  one- 
fifth  that.  I  saw  in  him  one  of  the  few 
men  who  knew  people  as  I  know  them. 

He  did  not  accept,  for  he  saw  in  his 
first  ad  the  chance  to  independent  suc- 
cess. He  went  on  and  won  it.  He 
pictured  to  the  country  boys  of  the  city 
the  foods  they  had  known  at  home — 
doughnuts,  pies,  real  country  eggs  and 
butter.  And  there  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  great  advertising  career. 

So  with  Phillip  Lennan.  He  came 
from  Syracuse,  and  after  some  initial 
experience  started  with  Royal  Tailors. 
The  Royal  Tailors  sold  tailored  clothes 
to  young  men  in  small  towns  and  in 
the  country.  Lennan,  too,  conceived 
the  idea  that  Chicago  contained  a  great 
many  people  transplanted  from  the 
country.  He  remembered  his  own 
environment  of  a  few  years  before. 
Men  would  go  to  "misfit  parlors"  be- 
cause the  name  suggested  raade-to- 
order  clothes.  So  he  invited  the  men 
of  Chicago  to  come  to  his  shops,  and 
brought  them  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
I  offered  him  a  position  at  twice  what 
he  was  earning,  because  he  knew  what 
people  really  wanted. 

SO  with  Charles  Hears  who  adver- 
tised the  Winton  car.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  human  men  I  have  ever  met. 
I  offered  him  $25,000  a  year  to  come 
into  the  agency  field.  I  said,  "You  are 
one  of  the  few  people  in  advertising 
who  appeal  to  natural  impulses.  We 
need  you,  we  who  are  struggling  to  find 
real  humanity."  But  his  humanity  led 
him  to  extremes.  His  ambition  was  to 
join  Billy  Sunday.  He  said,  "If  I  can 
sell  merchandise  to  ordinary  people,  I 
can  sell  them  salvation.  And  that  is 
more  worth  while."  We  lost  for  the 
time  one  of  the  greatest  advertising 
experts. 

Now  to  get  back  to  my  own  story. 
Up  to  my  graduation  from  high  school 
my  ambition  was  the  ministry.  I  was 
an  earnest  Bible  student.  Often  in 
prayer  meetings  I  spoke  a  short  ser- 
mon. Thus  all  came  to  regard  me  as 
a  coming  pulpit  orator.  I  was  made 
valedictorian  of  my  class.  My  graduat- 
ing essay  was  on  ambition,  and  I  still 
remember  how  I  denounced  it,  how  I 
pleaded  for  poverty  and  service. 

During  the  following  summer  I 
preached  every  Sunday  in  a  country 
school  where  I  taught.  The  school  was 
twelve  miles  from  my  home,  but  I 
walked  there  with  my  luggage. 

I  was  the  teacher  in  that  community 
on  week-days  and  the  minister  on 
Sundays.  And  I  learned  there  every 
day  new  lessons  about  people.  That, 
you  will  realize  as  you  go  along,  is  the 
most  I  have  ever  learned. 

When  that  summer  was  over  I  went 
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re  Business  Leaders 
Talk  to  Business  Leaders'' 


American  Business 

Leaders  Direct  This 

Ma(/a::iiie 

Over  21.000*  presidents, 
vice-presidents,  or  simi- 
lar corporate  officers, 
leaders  in  all  lines  of 
business  and  finance 
from  every  section  of 
the  country,  make  up 
The  Council  on  tlie 
Trend  of  liusincss.  This 
Council  points  out  what 
is  most  timely,  and  of 
sreatest  interest  to  busi- 
ness, collaborates  in 
answering  that  most  im- 
portant riuestion,  "How's 
Business  ?"  —  a  monthly 
feature  in  Svstem,  THE 
M  A  G  A  Z  IN  E  O  F 
BUSINESS. 


'Part  of  the  21S.000  ncl  fat  J 
.  circulation. 


OW'S  htisiuess  iioiv?  IV/u/f  is  the  most 
favorable  factor  in  present  business  condi- 
tions'? The  most  unfavorable?  What 
are  business  men  discussing  most? 

Over  21,000  leaders  of  American  business  (mem- 
bers of  The  Council  on  the  Trend  of  Bu.siness) 
give  their  best  thouj^ht,  their  soundest  judsjment, 
in  determining  just  these  things  for  themselves 
and  for  you. 

You'll  find  these  questions  answered  in  " Tlie 
Business  Outlook,"  "The  Business  Weather 
Map,"  and  "The  Underlying  Trend,"  .... 
monthly  features  in  THE  MAGAZINE  OK 
Business.  And  more  ....  these  timely  articles 
in  the  June  issue: 

"Does  Business  Need  a  New  Bag  of  Tricks.'" 

Bt  ROBERT  R.  UPDEC.RAI  r 
Author  of  "Captains  in  Conrtict." 

"When  Will  Cjermany  Be  Ready  to  Compete?" 

By  C.    BERTRAM)   THOMPSON 
President,  Thompson  et  Compaenie,  Paris 

"Why  I  Turned  Yz  of  My  Stock  Over  to 
My  Employees" 

By  GEORCE  EASTMAN 
Cliairman,  Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Each  issue  of  THE  MAGAZINE  OF  BUSINESS 
gives  a  broad  picture  of  the  business  situation, 
plus  practical  suggestions  from  leaders  of  business 
as  to  what  business  can  do  to  cope  with  its  current 
problems. 

And  this  double  service  to  men  of  business  has 
brought  over  215,000  business  men  subscribers— 
the  largest  $4.00  monthly  circulation  in  the  world. 


THE  MAGAZINE 
OF  BUSINESS 


WHERE     BUSINESS     LEADERS     TALK     TO     BUSINESS     LEADERS 
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TRY  THIS 

Ponder  a  minute  over  the  development  of 
the  particular  drug  store  you  patronize  for 
your  personal  needs.  No  farther  back  than 
when  you  were  introducing  a  safety  razor 
to  your  upper  lip,  that  drug  store  was  a 
mere  museum  of  medicine.  Today  it's  a 
thriving    merchandising    mart. 


What  has  happened  to  the  drug  store  in 
your  neighborhood  has  happened  to  the 
drug  stores  of  the  Nation.  Drug  store 
prosperity  has  been  widespread.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  to  be  to  enable  the  drug  stores 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  sell 
$1,300,000,000  of  goods  annually.  That  was 
last    year's    figure. 


"IT'S  FRAE,  SANDY!"' 

Maybe  you  saw  our  arresting  spread  in  a 
recent  issue  of  PRINTERS  INK.  We  mean 
the  one  that  was  labeled:  "9540  druggists 
that    cost    you    absolutely    nothing." 


The  advertisement  pointed  out  that  DRUG 
TOPIC'S  present  advertising  rates  are  based 
on  our  1923  circulation  of  43,256  whereas 
the  current  circulation  is  52,796  (our  adver- 
tisers are  getting  this  extra  circulation  of 
9,540  copies  a  month  at  no  extra   charge). 


So  far  we  haven't  had  any  requests  from 
Edinburgh  advertising  agencies  asking  us 
to  distribute  circulars  to  these  extra  9,540 
druggists    without    charge. 


But  then  it  takes  a  little  while  to  get  cir- 
culars   printed.  ««»* 

DOING  NICELY,  THANK  YOU! 

Just  as  we  are  sending  these  powerful  words 
on  their  rumble  down  through  the  corridors 
of    time ,,,, 

We  are  told  that  this  week's  advertising 
orders  for  DRUG  TJDPICS  total   1791,4  pages. 


The  products  covered  by  these  orders 
range  all  the  way  from  electric  vaporizers 
to  rubber  patches — and  include  shaving 
cream,  bottles,  baby  food,  tooth  paste,  cap- 
sules, tonic,  face  powder,  and  sanitary 
specialties.  **** 

Schedules  of  varying  kinds  are  outlined — 
from  a  solitary  quarter  page  one  time  to 
an   eight  page  insert  every   issue  for  a  year. 


UNSOLICITED,  TOO. 

One  of  the  orders  is  an  increase  from  a 
manufacturer  who  offers  some  words*  of 
wisdom  along  with  his  new  (and  enlarged) 
advertising    contract.      And    these    they    are: 


*"We  have  passed  the  2  5.000.000  bottle 
mark  on  (name  on  request)  and  it  is  going 
bigger  and  better  than  ever  before.  I  thought 
vou  would  be  interested  in  this  because  we 
feel  that  your  publication  DRUG  TOPICS  is 
helping  us  as  much  as  anything  we  have 
ever  used."  ,,^, 

He  also  says:  "The  manufacturer  of  a  pro- 
prietary medicine  or  any  product  sold 
through  drug  stores,  to  my  mind,  makes  a 
big  mistake  in  thinking  he  can  force  the 
retail  druggist  to  handle  and  push  his  goods 
solely  by  national  advertising  and  the  con- 
sumer demand  he  may  get   thereby. 


"My    many    years'     experience    in     the    drug 
trade    business    has    taught    me    the    impor- 


tance of  the  good  will  and  whole-hearted 
support  of  the  jobber  and  retailer.  Con- 
sumer demand  may  get  a  certain  distribu- 
tion and  a  sale  on  call,  but  won't  by  itself 
get  the  dealers'  enthusiastic  support,  won't 
get  counter  display,  windows.  personal 
recommendation,  and  the  njany  other  helps 
a  real  dealer  can  give  a  product  he  is  sold 
on    and    believes    in. 


"Consumer  advertising  without  a  real  dealer 
and  jobber  tie-up  is,  to  my  mind,  only  about 
50%  efficient — for  maximum  results,  the 
cooperation  and  friendly  mental  attitude  of 
the  retailer  toward  a  product  is  vital  if 
manufacturer  is  to  obtain  his  share  of  the 
•breaks.'  ,,,, 

"For  this  reason,  we  made  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  ways  and  means  of  telling  our 
sales  story  to  the  drug  retailers  of  this 
country  and  Canada,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
investigation  decided  to  use  DRUG  TOPICS 
almost  exclusively  for  our  trade  paper 
advertising,  and  to  tie  up  our  national  con- 
sumer   campaign    with    the    trade." 


What's  that?  Sure,  we'll  gladly  tell  you 
his  name  for  the  asking — and  show  you 
the    letter!  ^^^^ 

QUICK,  THE   PAPER  STRETCHER 

As  usual,  here  we're  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  column  completely  surrounded  by 
unwritten  paragraphs  screaming  for  space — 
and    there    is    no    spacel   ^ 


Yet,  as  much  to  show  that  DRUG  TOPICS 
is  not  jealous  as  anything  else,  we'll  simply 
have  to  swipe  a  pica  or  two  to  record  that 
over  at  the  other  end  of  the  continent,  "The 
Los  Angeles  Dealer  Herald"  has  given  an 
editorial  send-off  to  the  service  rendered 
bv  one  of  our  sister  publications.  DRUG 
TRADE    NEWS.  ,,,^ 

A  monthly  supplement  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald,  the  Dealer  Herald,  pounced 
upon  the  inspiring  DRUG  TRADE  NEWS 
story  of  the  monumental  direct  mail  adver- 
tising received  by  a  typical  druggist  in  a 
week,  and  reprinted  it,  pictures  'n'  every- 
thing. ,^,, 

If  you  are  pasting  "believe  it  or  not"  in 
your  scrap-book,  you  can  refresh  your 
memory  on  the  high  spots  of  that  story  by 
referring  to  the  May  4th  installment. 
Therein    we    indited: 


That  druggist  who  fails  to  appear  behind 
the  counter  the  very  instant  a  customer 
appears  before  the  counter,  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  back  of  the  store  reading  his  direct 
mail  literature.  Investigation  shows  he  re- 
ceives 1 03  pieces  every  two  weeks.  Looks 
like    too    much.      What   do   your    think? 

Drufiflbpics 

The  National  Magazine  of  the  Drug  Trade 

TOPICS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Also    Pablishers    of 
WHOLESALE     DRUGGIST, 
DISPLAY      TOPICS, 
DRUG    TRADE    NEWS 

291  Broadway,  New  York 

Atlanta      Chicago      St.   Louis 

Boston     Cleveland     San  Francisco 


to  Chicago.     Mother  was  visiting  at  the 
home  of  Doctor  Mills  in  Brighton  Park, 
and   I  joined  her.     The   day  after  my 
arrival  was  Sunday.     In  the  afternoon 
the  minister  came  to  call.     He  was  ill. 
The   next   day  he   was   leaving   for  an 
extended  vacation.     He  told  us  how  he 
dreaded  to  preach  that  night,  so  mother      | 
suggested    that    I    would    relieve    him.      I 
It  would  be  all  right  because  I  was  a      ' 
student  for  the  ministry. 

I  recognized  that  as  a  crisis.  I  had 
been  growing  away  from  mother's 
strict  ideas  of  religion,  but  I  had  not 
dared  to  tell  her.  During  the  summer 
I  had  prepared  a  sermon  based  on  my 
ideas.  It  countenanced  the  harmless 
joys  of  life  which  had  been  barred  to 
me.  It  argued  against  hell  fire,  against 
infant  damnation,  against  the  dis- 
cipline I  knew.  It  even  questioned  the 
story  of  the  creation  and  of  Jonah  and 
the  whale. 

I  resolved  to  deliver  the  sermon  that 
night  and  face  the  consequences.  I  was 
at  a  juncture.  Unless  I  entered  the 
ministry,  I  felt  that  my  school  days 
were  ended.  I  had  come  to  Chicago  to 
decide  on  my  course,  and  this  was  the 
test. 

As  the  sermon  progressed  the  min- 
ister grew  restless.  Mother's  face  was 
an  enigma.  The  audience  appeared 
appalled.  When  I  finished,  the  minister 
pronounced  a  trembling  benediction. 
The  audience  filed  out  in  silence.  Not 
a  man  or  woman  came  to  greet  me. 
Then  I  knew  myself  an  outcast  from 
the  flocks  I  had  hoped  to  lead. 


MOTHER  walked  home  in  silence. 
She  said  no  word  to  me  that 
night,  but  I  knew  that  I  had  brought 
myself  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The 
next  day  she  asked  me  to  lunch  with 
her  downtown.  At  a  table  on  Dear- 
born Street,  she  opened  the  subject  by 
stating  that  I  no  longer  was  her  son. 
I  waited  for  nothing  further,  but  arose 
and  walked  out  on  the  street.  There  I 
closed  the  door  forever  on  a  clergy- 
man's career. 

Mother  was  never  the  same  to  me 
again.  She  could  not  forgive  my 
delinquency.  We  rarely  met  after  that 
day.  She  lived  to  see  me  successful  in 
other  occupations,  but  she  never  dis- 
cussed them  with  me. 

On  that  fateful  day  out  on  Dearborn 
Street,  I  felt  in  my  pocket  and  found 
only  $3.  The  rest  of  my  savings  had 
been  left  in  Michigan.  I  thought  of 
Spring  Lake,  where  my  uncle  had  a 
fruit  farm.  It  was  fruit-picking  time, 
so  I  resolved  to  get  there  and  pick 
fruit. 

I  went  down  to  the  harbor  and  found 
several  lumber  vessels  from  Muskegon. 
The  captain  of  one  of  them  let  me  work 
my  way  across  as  chore  boy  in  the 
kitchen.  From  Muskegon  I  walked  to 
Spring  Lake,  and  arranged  to  pick 
fruit  for  my  uncle  and  others  at  $1.25 
a  day.  Those  earnings,  with  my  sav- 
ings as  a  school  teacher,  gave  me 
over  $100.  But  I  needed  $200  for  a 
course  at  business  college. 

Grandfather,  who  lived  at  my  uncle's 
home,  admired  the  way  I  worked.  He 
called  me  Mr.  Stick-to-itiveness.  There 
were  two  of  us  boys  on  the  farm, 
cousins  of  the  same  age.  I  worked 
sixteen  hours  a  day,  my  cousin  worked 
as  little  as  he  could.  So  grandfather 
decided  to  back  me.  All  he  had  in  the 
world  was  $100  saved  to  bury  him.  H" 
offered  that  to  me  on  condition  that  I 
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'Meet 'Mr'4071 , 

"No.    407"    was   one   of   the    three    most   successful    dairymen   in   a    group    of    78 
studied  by  the  Farm  Management  Department  of  Cornell  University. 

His  average  sales  of  milk  were  ^4,125  yearly  marketed  through  the  Dairy- 
men's League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.  In  addition,  he  sold  cash  crops 
worth    on    the   average   ?1,649   yearly,    making   his   total    gross   income   ?5,774. 

After  paying  the  expenses  of  operating  his  174-acre  farm  and  allowing  5  9^ 
on  his  investment,  his  net  "labor  income"  was  $1,932  yearly.  "A  really  suc- 
cessful farmer,"  comments  the  farm  management  specialist. 

This  young  man — he  is  under  forty — is  typical  of  the  keen,  forward-looking 
men  who  own,  control  and  read  the  Dairymen's  League  News. 

You  can  reach  them  through  the  columns  of  their  own  paper,  and  the 
cost  is  only  50c  a  line. 

If'iite  today  for  Sample  Copy  and  Kale  Card 


Dairy  farms  of  this 
area  supply  !Se*v  York 
Cily     with     fluid     milk. 


Dairy 
\  Paper! 

^   \  'N  \\offhe  \  1 

New  York  City 
-Milk  Shed  "J 


DAIRYMEN'S 


NEWS 


New  York 

120  West  42nd  Street 

W.  A.  Schreyer,  Bus.  Mgr. 

Phone  Wisconsin  6081 


Chicago 
10  S.  La  Salle   Street 

John  D.  Ross 
Phone  State  3652 


_— EsloblishnlUW^SItf  .\.B.P.     and     A. B.C. 

BAKE^WlPHf  xX---.h 

Bakers'  Helper  l3  the  oldest  magazine  in 
Us  field.  It  has  elven  practical  help  to 
bakery  owners  for  4  0  years.  The  fact  that 
over  75  per  cent  of  Us  readers  renew  their 
subscriptions    hy    mail    shows    they    want    It. 

New    York    Office  431    S.    DEARBORN    ST. 

17     E.    42nd     St.  CHICAGO,     ILL. 


The  American  Architect 


A.  B.  C. 


Est.  1876 


A.  B.  P. 


"Advertising  and  Selling  to  Architects."'  a  booklet 
prepared  to  give  you  a  better  understanding  of 
the    architectural    field.    Is    now    available. 

Your  copy   will   be   sent   upon   request. 

243  West  39th  St.  New  York 


assume    the    burial    expense    when    it 
came.     Of  course  I  did. 

With  $200  I  went  to  Grand  Rapids 
and  entered  Swensburg's  Business  Col- 
lege. It  was  a  ridiculous  institution. 
■'Professor"  Swensburg  wrote  a  fine 
Spencerian  hand.  With  that  single 
qualification  he  became  a  business 
teacher.  We  might  as  well  have  spent 
those  six  months  in  a  university  study- 
ing dead  languages.  We  were  sup- 
posed to  graduate  as  bookkeepers,  but 
all  we  learned  of  bookkeeping  was  some 
stilted  figures. 

''r'HE  real  teacher  was  a  man  named 
-l  Welton.  We  called  him  "Professor" 
Welton.  He  died  a  janitor.  His  idea 
of  teaching  was  to  ridicule  us  boys 
and  make  us  feel  insignificant.  His 
phrases  dripped  with  sarcasm.  His 
favorite  form  of  tortui'e  was  a  spelling 
lesson  with  some  catch  words  which 
none  could  spell.  It  showed  us  how 
hopeless  we  were. 

"Professor"  Swensburg  gave  us  a 
morning  lecture.  His  object  seemed 
also  to  make  us  feel  humble.  Perhaps 
that  is  a  good  qualification  for  a  book- 
keeper who  expects  to  grow  old  on  a 
high  stool.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is. 
His  lessons  in  humility  consisted  in  as- 
suring us  that  there  were  bookkeeping 
jobs  awaiting  us  at  $4.50  per  week 
when  our  course  was  finished.  Not  a 
word  of  enlightenment,  none  of  en- 
couragement. 

I  was  nearing  the  end  of  my  course, 
also  of  my  resources.  I  began  to  con- 
template going  back  to  the  farm.  Then 
one  morning  "Professor"  Swensburg 
brought  a  postal  card  to  his  lecture, 
and  used  that  as  his  subject.  He  said, 
"I  have  often  told  you  boys  that  posi- 
tions awaited  you  at  $4.50  per  week 
somewhere.  Now  I  have  the  actual 
evidence.  It  comes  on  a  postal,  not  in 
a  letter,  to  save  postage.  A  business 
man  in  Grand  Rapids  writes  me  that 
he  has  a  bookkeeping  position  at  $4.50 
per  week  for  one  of  you,  and  he  asks 
me  to  send  him  a  candidate." 

The  other  boys  laughed.  It  was  a 
new  joke  on  their  worthlessness.  But 
I  edged  toward  the  door.  When  the 
"Professor"  finished  his  lecture  and 
started  downstairs  I  was  only  one  step 
behind. 

He  gave  me  a  letter  to  E.  G.  Studley, 
and  I  went  to  interview  him.  He  was 
interested  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Felt 
Boot  Company.  The  young  man  who 
had  kept  the  books  had  been  advanced 
to  superintendent.  They  wanted  some- 
one in  his  place.  If  that  superin- 
tendent considered  me  qualified,  I  could 
have  the  place. 

I  went  to  him   and  secured  it.     The 
bookkeeping  was  a  minor  item.     I  was 
expected  to  sweep  the  floors  and  wash 
the  windows.     I  was  also  to  be  errand 
boy.     The   chief   condition   was   that  I 
was  never  to  wear  a  coat.     The  super-  i 
intendent    was    very    democratic.      He  j 
wanted  no  "dudes"  about  him.     In  the 
office  and  on  errands  downtown  I  was  j 
always   to   appear  in  my  shirt  sleeves.  | 
I    could    qualify   for   that    position  be-  ; 
cause  I  had  two  shirts  left. 

Then  came  the  question  of  living  on  i 
$4.50  per  week.     I  found  a  small  room  I 
with   a   widow   who   wanted   a   man  in 
the   house.      That   cost   me   $1    a   week. 
In   a   restaurant   over   a   grocery   store 
a    dingv    man    served    dingy    meals   at 
$2.50  a'  week.     They  were  beyond  my  [ 
reach.     I  had  to  consider  my  laundry.  ■ 
So   I   arranged   with   him   to  miss  two 
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Ste  rtetnt  side  for  list  or  distributors 


The  Mill  Price  List  Distributors  of 

WESTVACO  MILL  BRAND  PAPERS 


The  Chatfield  &  Woods 

Company 

10  W.  Glenn  Street,  Jtlanla,  Ga. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Company 
Augusta,  Me. 

Bradley-Reese  Company 

308  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Mil. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

1716  Avenue  B,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Company 
1 80  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine 

Company 
Larkin  Terminal  Building, 
Bujfalo,  N.  Y. 

Bradner  Smith  &  Company 
-^  1  ^  S.  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company 

732  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods 
Company 

3rd,  Plum  &  Pearl  Streets, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine 

Company 
1 1 6-1 28  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  W. 

Cleveland,  0. 

Graham  Paper  Company 
1001-1007  Broom  StTCGt, Dallas,  Texas 

Carpenter  Paper  Company 
ot  Iowa 

106-112  Seventh  Street  Viaduct, 
Des  Moines,  la. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine 

Company 
551  E.  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

201  Anthony  Street,  El  Paso,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Company 

1002-1008  Washington  Avenue, 
Houston,  Texas 

Graham  Paper  Company 

332-336  W.  6th  Street,  Traffic  Way, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WestVirginiaPulp&  Paper  Co. 

1  2  2  East  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Mill  Price  List 

'^Ivo -Enamel 
^arojiette  Enamel 

SterlingEnamel 

'^stmont  Enamel 

l4^stvaco  Folding  Enamel 

Tinnade  Extra  ^troii^ 
Embossing  Enamel 

Vi^stvacoldeal  Litha 

Iffsfvaco  SatinWhite 
Translucent 

'^stvacoCoatedTostGa.rd 

ClearSprin^Super 

ClearSprin^En^UshEnish 

ClearSprin^  Te;ct 

Vfesfvaco  Super 

V^^stvacomF 

Ifesivaco Eggshell 

^inerconond 

OrigaVfriting 

Vfestvaco^imeograph 

VfestvacoIndejiBristol 

'TfestvacoTbstCard 


Manufactured  by 

WEST  VIRGINIA  PULP 
&  PAPER  COMPANY 


The  E.  A.  Bouer  Company 

175-185  Hanover  Street, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

607  Washington  Avenue,  South, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

222  Second  Avenue,  North 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Company 
51 1  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Graham  Paper  Company 

S.  Peters,  Gravier  &  Fulton  Streets, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Beekman  Paper  and  Card 
Company,  Inc. 

137-141  Varick  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carpenter  Paper  Company 

9th  &:  Harney  Streets,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Lindsay  Bros.,  Inc. 

419  S.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Chatfield  &  Woods 

Company 

2nd  &  Liberty  Avenues, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Arnold-Roberts  Company 

86  Weyljosset  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Richmond  Paper  Company, 
Inc. 

201  Governor  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine 

Company 
25  Spencer  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Graham  Paper  Company 
1014  Spruce  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Graham  Paper  Company 
16  East  4th  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper 

Company 
503  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

R.  P.  Andrews  Paper 

Company 

704  1st  Street,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  P.  Andrews  Paper 

Company 

York,  Pa. 
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I  meals  a  week  and  get  board  for  $2.25.  I 

I  was  a  young  man,  active  and  ever 

hungry.      Always    the    great    question 

was,    what    meals    to    miss.      I    tried 

breakfast,  but  morning  found  me  starv- 

'  ing.      I    tried    luncheon,    but    that    lost 

meal    would    spoil    my    afternoon.      My 

only  way  was  to  race  by  the  restaurant 

at  night   and   go   to   bed.     And   that   I 

!  could  not  do  unless  I  crossed  the  street. 

.The  smell  of  the  food  would  tempt  me 

to  forget  the  shirt  sleeves  which  formed 

so  great  a  factor  in  my  work. 

That  sounds  rather  pitiful,  but  it 
wasn't.  It  was  a  great  advance  over 
'my  cedar-swamp  experience.  I  slept 
'alone  in  a  bed,  instead  of  on  a  haymow 
'with  railroad  section  men.  So  long  as 
\\e  are  going  upward,  nothing  is  a 
(hardship.  But  when  we  start  down, 
yen  from  a  marble  mansion  to  a 
heaper  palace,  that  is  hard. 

The    Felt    Boot    Company    comprised 

iome   of   the   leading   business   men   of 

rand     Rapids.      Our    sales    came    in 

vinter  only,  so  all  summer  we  borrowed 

noney    to    get    ready    for   those    sales. 

The  directors  indorsed  our  notes.     One 

if   my   duties   was    to    go   around   and 

ecure  indorsements  and  renewals.     In 

hat  way  I  met  Mr.  M.  R.  Bissell,  presi- 

lent    of    the    Bissell    Carpet    Sweeper 

"onipany. 

He  was  a  genial  man,  and  I  saw  in 

im  my  chance  to  a  higher  salary.    One 

ay  I  waylaid  him  on  his  way  to  lunch. 

pictured   the   difficulties   of   a    young 

'.lan  living  on  $4.50  per  week.     There 

I'as  no  need  to  exaggerate.     There  on 

i«  way  tolunch  I  told  him  of  the  two 

;ils   weekly    I    was   obliged    to    miss. 

"ive  all,  I  pictured  my  dream  of  pie. 

new  a  restaurant  which  served  pie 

dinner,  but  the  board  was  $.'i.50. 

I'rom  him  I  learned  another  kink  in 

iman   nature.     Struggle   and   poverty 

li  not  appeal  to  him.     He  had  known 

lem  well,  and  he  considered  them  good 

r  a  fellow.     But  he  loved  pie  and  had 

ver  been  denied  it.     So  he  invited  nif 

Mie  to  eat  pie.     And  he  arranged  for 

alary  of  $(j  per  week  so  I  could  have 

every  day. 

In     the    next     installment    of    his     auto- 

'.:rapii\-    Mr.    Hopkins   describes    his    first 

advertising   \vorl<.      While   acting   as  a 

l^ke^i'eI■    in    the    employ    of    Mr.    Bisseli. 

■  ■.»nfeived  the  idea  tliat  carpet  sweepers 

ikl    he    sold    by    mail.      How    he    demon- 

:Ued     the    truth    of    his    contention    and 

'  lit  up  an   unprecedented  Vfihime  of  busi- 

•^    for    his    employer's    company    will    be 

'ed  in  our  issue  of  June  1.5. 


'onvention  Calendar 


JUN-E  13-15 — Sixth  Annual  Conven- 
tion and  Exhibit  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial .Advertisers  Association. 
Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Jdnb  13-16 — Thirtieth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  DisplajTnen.  Hotel  Statler, 
Detroit. 

JtJNB  26-30 — International  Adver- 
tising Association  Convention,  Den- 
ver. Colo. 

Sept.  12-15 — Annual  Convention  of 
he  Financial  Advertisers'  Associa- 
tion, West  Baden,  Ind. 

October  4-s — Annual  Convention  of 
he  Oiudnrir  Advertising  Association 
';  America.  Atlantic  City.  X.  J. 
.  October  19-21 — Direct  Mail  Adver- 
ising  Association  Convention,  Chi- 
•ago. 

.  Nov.  7-S— Eighth  Annual  Conven- 
;ion,  First  District  International  Ad- 
•ertismg    Association,    Hotel    Statler, 

>ostor. 


The  Detroit  Times 
will  now  sell 
you  over 
300,000  readers 
daily*  and  320,000 
Sunday— only  two 
years  ago  the  other 
evening  paper  with 
less  circulation 
claimed  to 
"cover  Detroit*'— 
our  story  is 
just  as  good. 


■"evening  except  Saturday. 
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A  Message 

to  a 

Few  Wise  Men 


Explosives 
ingineer 


ME^rBER   OF  THE   A.   B.   C. 


There  is  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  pages  available 
for  advertising  in  The 
Explosives  Engineer. 
Soon  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  establish  a  waiting  list. 


FORERUNNER 
OF  PROGRESS 


We  shall  give  preference 
to  those  companies  whose 
products  are  consumed  in 
each  of  the  major  markets 
in  which  this  magazine 
has  become  so  influential, 
namely:  coal  and  metal 
mining,  quarrying,  and 
engineering    construction. 


IN    MINING 

QUARRYING   & 
CONSTRUCTION 


Application  for  space  shoitld  be 
addressed  to  The  Explosives 
Engineer,  1000  Delaware  Trust 
Building,     Wilmington,     Dela- 

AAAAAA 


An  Epic  of  Business 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


THE  most  remarkable  thing  about 
Robert  Updegraff's  book*  is  that 
it  makes  business,  "sordid,  huck- 
stering trade,"  as  Emerson  called  it, 
a  legitimate  and  satisfying  motive  for 
a  work  of  fiction.  Here  is  a  novel, 
or  at  least  I  presume  it  is  a  novel, 
in  which  there  is  no  love  interest. 
The  suspense  that  every  book  must 
have  to  hold  the  interest  evolves 
fi-om  a  business  situation.  It  has  no 
sex  appeal  whatever.  It  will  never  fall 
afoul  of  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  a  mighty  inter- 
esting story.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
there  are  many  men,  especially  those 
who  have  lived  beyond  the  mating 
period,  who  find  other  things  interest- 
ing in  stories  beside  the  question 
whether  he  got  the  girl  or  not.  I  am 
glad  the  triumphant  solution  of  a  busi- 
ness problem  has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  approved  happy  endings. 

But  it  is  something  more  than  a  story 
with  a  business  setting.  It  is  busi- 
ness's  story.  It  is  a  dramatic  recital 
of  the  startling  change  that  has  come 
over  industry  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  told  in  the  form  of  fiction  to  avoid 
the  embarrassment  of  citing  actual 
names  for  good  or  evil.  And  as  fiction 
quite  frequently  is,  it  is  truer  than  the 
truth.  Briefly,  it  is  one  of  those  single- 
handed  fights  between  an  independent 
manufacturer  with  honesty  and  ideals, 
and  a  trust,  in  those  days  when  trusts 
were  ruthless  combinations  seeking 
monopoly  by  crushing  competition  with 
every  device,  fair  or  foul,  that  un- 
scrupulousness  could  dictate.  An 
imaginary  stove  and  range  trust  is  the 
villain  and  the  manufacturing  business 
that  old  Fowler  Rowntree  had  built  up 
with  twenty-five  years  of  hard  work 
and  left  to  his  son,  John  Rowntree,  is 
the  hero.  The  two  protagonists  are 
young  John  Rowntree,  representing  the 
new  idea  of  business  just  beginning  to 
dawn  in  a  few  sensitive,  far-seeing 
minds,  and  H.  B.  Lockhart,  thief, 
traitor,  bully  and  plotter,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  old-time  rule-or-ruin  busi- 
ness pirates.  Young  Ro^vntree  rejects 
with  indignation  Lockhart's  corrupt 
and  cynical  invitation  to  put  his 
father's  name  and  reputation  into  the 
combine,  and  the  war  is  on.  Lockhart's 
determination  to  eliminate  Rowntree's 
as  a  competitor  of  his  combine  is  in- 
tensified by  his  personal  grudge. 

In  the  characters  of  these  two  men. 
and  in  their  business  methods,  are  pic- 
tured the  two  opposite  points  of  view 
which  have  opposed  one  another  in 
American  business  for  the  last  quai-ter 
century:  the  "public-be-damned"  atti- 
tude against  the  public  be  served.  It 
is  all  summed  up  in  what  John  said 
to  Lockhart  that  night  when  he  refused 
to  allow  Rowntree's  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  infamous  trust. 

"He  (my  father)  always  said  you 
thought  of  stoves  only  as  so  much  cold 
iron  to  be  turned  into  cold  cash,  while 


•"Captains  in  Conflict,"  bv  Robert  R. 
tTpdegTaff.  Pnblisherl  by  A.  W.  Shaw  Co., 
r'hinago. 


he  thought  of  them  in  people's  homes, 
cooking  their  food,  or  warming  and 
cheering  them  on  cold  winter  nights." 
1  hat  this  is  the  way  manufacturers 
today  regard  their  products  and  their 
customers  is  due  to  just  such  struggles 
as  that  waged  between  John  Rowntree 
and  the  stove  and  range  trust.  It 
typifies  what  has  happened  to  all  busi- 
nesses. It  is  the  epic  of  the  destruction 
of  old  Caveat  Emptor,  once  the  unac- 
knowledged slogan  of  American  busi- 
ness. 

It  will  interest  a  business  man  to 
see  with  what  skill  the  stuff  of  his 
daily  life  is  used  in  developing  the 
plot.  The  dramatic  situations  hang  on 
salesmen's  reports,  dealer  demonstra- 
tions, cost  cutting,  advertising,  sales 
strategy.  The  action  takes  place  in 
offices,  factories,  board  rooms  and 
stores.  The  author  gives  convincing 
close-ups  of  business  at  its  exciting 
moments.  He  knows  his  world  as  have 
few  who  have  attempted  a  business 
novel.  John  comes  close  to  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy  in  his  struggle  against 
extermination,  for  he  always  fights 
fairly  and  even  generously,  while  his 
powerful  opponent  has  the  advantage 
of  every  trick  and  treachery  that  an 
unprincipled  scoundrel  can  think  of  and 
a  shyster  lawyer  help  execute.  Of 
course  virtue  triumphs  and  John  wins 
out,  but  how  he  does  it  is  the  story, 
which  I  am  not  going  to  spoil.  ' 

I 

RATHER  I  want  to  emphasize  how    ' 
much  truer  this  book  is  than  many    | 
of  the  books  based  on  American  busi- 
ness we  have  had  of  late,  written  by 
authors  who  are  ignorant  of  the  facts, 
and  have  no  desire  to  learn  them.     Their 
view    of    life    is    pessimistic    and    dis- 
illusioned, and  they  use  business  as  the 
vehicle  through  which  to  express  their 
views,     using     some     exceptional     and  | 
isolated  instance  as  if  it  were  typical, 
and  producing  a  warped  and  one-sided   i 
picture.      Surely   Updegraff   shows  the  j 
seamy,  sordid,  crooked  side  of  business 
also,    but    he    quite    rightly    contrasts  ' 
wth    it  the   new   conception   that  has 
emerged  from  the  old  welter,  which  has  I 
received  such  sc<int  consideration  from  ; 
the   ultra-literary  writers.     This  book 
is  true.     It   is  true  when   it  describes 
the  early  trust  and  equally  true  when 
it    pictures    the    transformation    which 
the  big  business  combinations  have  un- 
dergone  in   this   age   as   they   realized 
that  only  one  monopoly  is  possible,  the 
monopoly  of  public  esteem.     However, 
the  book  is  not  a  tract.     It  is  simply 
a    story,    a    story    for    business    men, 
woven  "out  of  the  facts   of  their  daily 
life,  written  by  a  man  who  is  familiar 
with  them,  and  who  can  speak  of  them 
the   way   the   business    man    thinks  of 
them,   and   as  such  it  is  recommended 
to   every    salesman,    clerk,   bookkeeper, 
advertising    manager,    sales    manager, 
president   and   chairman   of   the  board 
whose   place   of   comparative  eminence  ^ 
in  the   industrial   world   is   due  to  the 
working  out  of  such  forces  as  are  de-J 
scribed  in  "Captains  in  Conflict."  ' 
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MAGAZINES  for  MEN 


\ 


Masculine  is  the  outstanding  appeal 
of  the  magazines  that  make  up  the  AU- 
,  ^  Fiction  Field   (with  always  a     Ladies 

W    H  Welcome"  sign  on  the  covers). 

If  you  are  selling  a  male  market,  you 
have  no  time  or  money  to  waste  with 
boudoir  books. 

Here  are  the  magazines  that  a  great 
man-market  reads  through  from  cover 
to  cover  every  day  of  the  year — and 
shouts  for  more.  Here  is  the  one 
periodical  grouping  that  gives  you 
national  coverage  of  the  masculine 
field. 

All-Fictionpelcl 

Magazines  of  Clean  Fiction 
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Proof! 


r 


Four  leading  manufactur- 
ers— car.  brake  lining,  ac- 
cessory and  equipment  — 
recently  completed  nation- 
wide investigations  among 
automotive  dealers  to  de- 
termine where  the  advertis- 
ing dollar  could  be  placed 
for  greatest  investment  re- 
turns. The  results  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every 
manufacturer  and  advertis- 
ing agency.  In  book  form. 
A  wonderful  story.  Will 
be  sent  on  reciuest  to  Chil- 
ton Class  Journal  Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Market  Surveys  and  Analyses 
Trade  Investigations 
Merchandising  Plans 


A  completely  rounded  out  service  for  advertising 
agencies  and  manufacturers  who  want  direct,  effec- 
tive and  economical  merchandising  contact  with  the 
automotive  industry  and  trade. 

Trained  executives  who  have  made  a  lifetime  study 
of  automotive  markets,  and  success  methods  in  the 
merchandising  of  automotive  products,  are  at  your 
service. 

Our  puhhcations  do  not  attempt  to  ^'blanket"  the 
industry  and  trade.  Each  one  has  its  definite  field — 
industrial,  wholesale,  retail.  Each  publication  is 
designed  and  edited  for  a  specific  audience.  Hence 
manufacturers  receive  the  greatest  possible  return  for 
every  advertising  dollar  invested.  No  lost  motion. 
No  extravagance. 

DIRECT  MAIL — we  maintain  a  highly  efficient  list 
and  addressing  service — industrial,  wholesale,  retail 
— for  manufacturers  who  wish  to  link  direct  by  mail 
advertising  with  their  publication  efforts. 


^^^f^0i^:^fm 


Philadelphia  "iWr  an<!   iiroduction  headquarters 


Chilton  Class  Journal  Company 
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I  AUTOMOTIVE^ 
ndustrial 
RED  BOOK 


MoftorWnld 
Whoksale 


AutcmobilE 

mUDE  JOURNAL 


Chilton  Class  Journal  Publications 
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Advertising  Agencies — 


W  here  iirohlcms  arise  which  have  to  do  with  automotive  markets  we 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  of  placing  our  entire  facilities  at  your 
disposal. 


Automotive  Manufacturers — 


Makers  of  cars,  trucks,  jiarts,  accessories,  equipment,  machine  tools, 
etc.,  are  invited  to  take  advantage  of  a  gold  mine  ot  marketing  data 
which  we  have  available  for  their  use.  Requests  sent  via  your  adver- 
tising agents,  or  direct  to  our  Philadelphia  headc|uarters,  or  to  any  of 
our  branch  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit  or  In- 
dianapolis, will  be  given  prompt  attention.  Our  entire  facilities  are 
at  your  service. 

/ 


A  corner  in  the  list 
department  where  au- 
thoritative industrial. 
wholesale  and  retail 
automotive  lists  arc 
developed  and  main- 
tained. 


I 


A  staff  of  skilled  artists  for  the 
benefit  of  advertising  clients. 


n  k   i   n    i; 
the     r4)llatiiiK 
mailing      dcpart- 
t  where  facilities  exist 
the  rapid  dispatch   of 
me  production. 


Trainerl  copy  writers  who  are  automotive  specialists. 


iHESTNUT  AND  56TH  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA 

L  CHILTON  THE  ^ 

(VJHORAoE  ^^^  iSKS^lit  MteiSTc 

Chilton  Class  Journal  Publications 
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me  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


The  Laundry  Owner  Does 
Not  Ask  Charity 

I  NOTICE  a  letter  from  an  anony- 
mous advertising  manager  in  your 
May  4  issue. 

This  advei'tising  company  happens 
to  be  serving  the  laundry  industry,  not 
only  as  advertising  agent  but  as  coun- 
sel on  financing  the  $6,000,000  program 
which  they  are  successfully  setting  up. 

Not  only  are  the  laundry  owners  of 
the  country  making  very  adequate  in- 
vestments in  this  fund,  but  the  allies, 
or  concerns  who  sell  the  laundries 
machinery,  material  or  service,  and 
who  naturally  will  profit  by  the  en- 
larged laundry  industry,  are  being 
asked  to  pay  a  small  pai't  of  the  fund. 
The  idea  presented  by  this  alleged  ad- 
vertising manager  is  so  different  from 
the  attitude  of  most  of  the  concerns 
doing  business  with  the  laundry  indus- 
try that  it  cannot  be  passed  without 
some  comment. 

I  can  name  to  him  at  least  a  dozen 
large  concerns  who  have  made  sub- 
scriptions of  from  $200,000  to  a  half 
million  dollars  to  such  a  project  as 
this.  The  American  Laundry  Ma- 
chinery Company,  for  example,  has  put 
up  $400,000  in  this  L.  N.  A.  program. 
The  Troy  Company  has  put  $100,000. 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  invested 
$400,000  in  a  similar  undei-taking  of 
the  Photographers  Association.  This 
gentleman  has  forgotten  that  this  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  program  of  the 
Florists,  the  Bottlers,  the  Photogra- 
phers, the  Apples  and  a  number  of 
other  programs  now  under  way  are 
not  put  on  by  the  point  of  contact 
part  of  the  industry,  but  by  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole.  This  includes 
manufacturers,  distributors,  retailers 
and  every  other  line  in  the  industry. 

If  this  gentleman  had  studied  this 
proposition,  he  would  find  that  the 
L.  N.  A.  four-year  program  is  just  as 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  allies  or  ma- 
chinery or  supply  manufacturers,  as 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  laundry  owners. 
Evidently  he  is  assuming  that  since 
the  L.  N.  A.  is  sponsoring  the  proposi- 
tion for  the  industry,  that  it  is  simply 
a  laundry  owners  proposition.  A  Plan 
and  Scope  Committee,  made  up  en- 
tirely of  manufacturers,  with  but  three 
or  four  laundry  owners  on  it,  and 
headed  by  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers in  the  industry,  is  responsible 
for  setting  the  general  plans  and  poli- 
cies. An  Advisory  Advertising  Com- 
mittee, made  up  entirely  of  manufac- 
turers, is  responsible  for  the  advertis- 
ing  policy   and   copy   and   illustrations. 


The  money  is  being  raised  from  manu- 
facturers by  a  special  Allies  Commit- 
tee. When  he  assumed  that  this  is  an 
L.  N.  A.  proposition,  he  is  probably 
taking  a  position  which  will  reflect  to 
his  own  hearth. 

Fred  Millis,  President, 

Millis  Advertising  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TelUng  How  to  Do  It 

LET  me  congratulate  you  on  the  pub- 
f  lication  of  Mr.  Felix's  splendid 
article,  "Planning  Copy  for  the  Radio 
Advertising  Medium,"  which  appears  in 
your  May  18  issue.  This  is  the  kind 
of  constructive  work  we  want  to  see  in 
our  advertising  periodicals — articles 
that  not  only  tell  the  truth  about  new 
methods  of  advertising,  but  that  also 
state  fundamentals  and  show  how  to 
do  if. 

Mr.  Felix's  concise  statement  of  facts 
will  go  a  long  way  to  clarify  the  im- 
mature views  and  loose  thinking  of 
many  advertising  men  on  the  subject  of 
broadcast  advertising.  Because  it  per- 
mits an  advertiser  to  combine  the  oral 
with  the  visual  methods  of  mass  ap- 
peal, radio  as  an  advertising  medium 
is  here  to  stay.  Properly  and  intelli- 
gently planned,  it  can  be  made  a  con- 
structive selling  force,  as  we  and  a 
great  many  other  advertisers  have 
found  during  the  past  year. 

Pierre  Boucheron, 
Advertising  and  Publicity  Manager, 
Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
New  York 


reasons  against  it,  publicity  can  do  the 
rest.  The  case  of  the  Alabama  Power 
Company  is  very  much  in  point.  In 
1920,  99.1  per  cent  of  the  Alabama 
papers  were  bitter  against  this  com- 
pany. After  four  pages  of  publicity,  it 
was  found  that  92.6  per  cent  of  the 
Alabama  papers  were  friendly  to  the 
company.  This  may  fairly  be  consid- 
ered swimming  upstream.  It  was  ac- 
complished with  the  aid  of  major 
changes  on  the  part  of  the  Power  Com- 
pany, but  these  changes  were  recom- 
mended by  publicity  men  in  the  first 
place.     Publicity  wrought  the  change. 

Publicity  men  should  not  pretend  to 
be   capable   of   magic.      Neither   should 
advertising  men.     Both  do,  because  both 
are    human.      There    have   been   black- 
guards in  the  clergy.     I   do  not  think 
any  group  has  a  monopoly  on  virtue. 
R.  W.  Rlis, 
Riis  and  Bonner, 
New  York,  Boston 


Publicity  and  Popular 
Opinion 

I  AM  interested  by  Robert  Fellows 
Wood's  article,  "Will  it  Work?"  in 
your  issue  of  April  20.  I  am  a  pub- 
licity man  and  am  therefore  concerned 
when  anyone  of  Mr.  Wood's  knowledge 
and  record  suggests  that  my  colleagues 
and  I  may  be  susceptible  to  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Wood  says  that  publicity  has  no 
power  to  swim  upstream  against  a 
strong  popular  cvfrrent.  Well,  publicity 
could  not  bring  back  hoopskirts,  prob- 
ably; it  can  not  seem  to  "sell"  the 
League  of  Nations.  If  there  exists  a 
powerful  reason  why  people  do  not  be- 
lieve in  any  given  cause,  no  mere  argu- 
ment can  prevail  against  that  reason, 
whether  it  be  advanced  by  publicity 
man,  lawyer,  or  statesman.  But  if  a 
reason  can  be  found,  in  favor  of  the 
cause,  which  is  stronger  than  existing 


More  About  Mailing  Lists 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "What  of  the  Lists?" 
on  page  -36  of  your  May  4  issue  by  Mr. 
Truman  G.  Brooke,  and  feel  that  he 
has  brought  out  several  very  important 
and  pertinent  points  about  mailing  Usts 
without,  perhaps,  offering  any  very 
specific  solution. 

As  you  may  know,  we  maintain  a  list 
of  all  retail  and  wholesale  automotive 
outlets  in  the  United  States,  consisting 
of  nearly  110,000  names.  We  make  on 
this  list  approximately  115,000  changes 
per  year,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the 
turnover  in  this  particular  field. 

Mr.  Brooke's  suggestion  was  that  the 
list  companies,  in  some  way  or  another, 
arrange  to  have  the  lists  kept  up-to- 
date  for  the  purchaser  or  user,  but  he 
did  not  take  into  consideration  the  ad- 
visability of  encouraging  the  user  of 
the  list  to  have  his  addressing  done  at 
headquarters  where  the  list  is  kept  up 
with  daily  corrections.  As  far  as  auto- 
motive lists  are  concerned,  we  believe 
that  this  is  the  only  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. Our  experience  has  been  in  a 
good  many  cases  where  an  addressing 
job  has  been  completed  for  one  of  our 
customers,  but  has  been  held  up  for 
several  weeks  awaiting  enclosures,  or 
postage,  or  something  of  the  sort,  that 
the  mortality  on  the  list  has  been  so 
high  in  this  brief  period  as  to  make  it 
impractical  to  put  it  in  the  mail. 
G.  C.  BUZBY, 
Manager  Direct  Mail  Division, 
Chilton  Class  Journal  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Anyone  who  has  used  "copy-fitting  systems" 
based  on  word  count  knows  by  experience  that  such 
me-thods  are  inaccurate  and  misleading.  The  only 
siire  method  Is  one  based  on  character  count.  The 
character  count  of  a  typewritten  manuscript  Is 
easily  determined  and  with  the  help  of  the  Llnotyjpe 
copy-fitting  tables,  it  Is  equally  simple  to  dete|rmlne 
the  space  that  will  be  occupied  In  type. 


How  much  space  will  this  copy  take 


■ODOKI  BOOK 


If 


Is 


Set  in  10  Point  Bodoni  Book 
2  point  leaded,  12  picas  wide? 

The  copy  contains  8  lines  averaging  49  oliaracters 
to  the  line.   8  ■  49  =  392  characters. 


One  of  the  copy-fitting  tables 
reduced  to  one-third  size 


The  Linotype  copy-fitting  table  shows  you  that  10 
Point  Bodoni  Book,  12  picas  wide,  will  average  33 
characters  to  the  line.  Then  392  ^  33  =  12  lines. 


Any  one  who  has  used  "copy-fit- 
ting systems"  based  on  word  count 
knows  by  experience  that  such 
methods  are  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading. The  only  sure  method  is 
one  based  on  character  count.  The 
character  count  of  a  typewritten 
manuscript  is  easily  determined 
and  with  the  help  of  the  Linotype 
copy-fitting  tables,  it  is  equally 
simple  to  determine  the  space  that 
will  be  occupied  in  type. 


These  copy-fitting  tables  have  just  been  published  as 
a  supplement  to  the  Linotype  loose-leaf  specimen  book. 
Copies  are  being  mailed  only  on  request.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  specimen  book  you  can  receive  both  by  sending 
in  the  coupon. 


^  trade  li  not  ype''""^0 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NE^'  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN  I.INOTYPE  LIMITED.  TORONTO 

Representativpn  in  the  Priniiptil  Cities 
oj  the  World 


Mercenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn,  Neio  York 

SAN   FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW   ORLEANS  CANADIAN   LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

D  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Copy-fitting  Tables. 

D  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Linotype  Specimen  Book  including  the  Copy-fitting  Tables. 

Name Firm. 


Address.. 


SaO   27.5   N 


LINOTYPED    IN    THE   BODONI    FAMILY 


^\U\ILil\±lJlL^\j        /\ilU        JIj|jL.li^Vj 
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You  know  your 
own  Banker! 
Ever  think  how 
much  of  a  factor 
his  influence  is 
in  the  success  of 
your  advertis' 
ing?   Bankers 
are  directing 
heads  of  SOfiOO 
major  business- 
es  and  are  men 
who  buy  quaUty 
merchandise. 
You  know  your 
own  banker! 
Think  of  an  au- 
dience of  100,- 
000  like  him. 
That^s  the 
JournaPs  Audi- 
ence. 


'^ 


'^ 


American  Bankers 
Association  Journal 

Edited    by   James    E,    Clark 

110   East    42nd   St.,  New  York   City 

Advertising    Managers 

ALDEN    R.    BAXTER.    110    East    42nd    St., 
jVeiP    York    City. 

CHARLES    H.    RAVELL,    332    S.    La    SaUe 
St..   Chicago,  lU. 

(MEMBER    A.B.C.) 


Telephotography,  a  New 
Tool  of  Advertising 
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precisely  the  correct  way  to  be  intel- 
ligible. Although  such  reports  may 
be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  telegraph 
message,  their  perfect  accuracy  is 
never  certain  and  difficulty  is  likely  to 
be  encountered  by  the  recipients  in  re- 
arranging the  figures  in  their  proper 
form. 

The  quality  of  reproduction  attain- 
able by  wire  photos  is  indicated  by  the 
accompanying  illustrations.  The  ef- 
fect of  converting  the  photographs 
into  halftones,  as  is  necessary  for  their 
publication,  makes  it  difllcult  to  show 
the  type  of  drawing  ideally  suited  to 
picture  transmission.  Undoubtedly, 
the  system  will  be  widely  used  in  the 
advertising  field  and  it  is  therefore  of 
advantage  to  consider  a  few  general 
rules  for  determining  the  suitability 
of  copy  to  wire  transmission. 

Viewed  under  the  microscope,  the 
received  picture  consists  of  regular 
rows  of  tiny  oblongs,  each  one-hun- 
dredth of  an  inch  wide.  Their  depth 
is  determined  by  the  desired  tone  ef- 
fect. Solid  black  is  secured  by  ob- 
longs, each  one-hundredth  of  an  inch 
wide  and  two-thirds  of  a  hundredth  of 
an  inch  in  depth.  The  oblongs  over- 
lap so  that  solid  black  is  thereby  se- 
cured. Greater  contrastiness  than  in 
ordinary  halftone  reproduction  is 
thereby  attained. 

Under  certain  conditions,  however, 
sharpness  of  outline  may  be  sacrificed 
even  though  good  contrast  is  secured. 
This  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  depth  of  each  impression  is  deter- 
mined. 

In  brief,  when  transmitting  a  pic- 
ture, an  electric  eye  decides  upon  the 
proportion  of  black  to  white  in  a  par- 
ticular one-hundredth  of  an  inch 
sauare.  Then  it  transmits  an  impulse 
over  a  telephone  line  which  determines 
how  that  particular  square  shall  be 
represented  in  the  reproduction. 

After  transmitting  a  representation 
of  the  first  square,  the  electric  eye  I'e- 
peats  the  operation  one-third  of  a  hun- 
dredth of  an  inch  lower  down.  It  con- 
tinues progressively  in  this  way  until 
the  entire  illustration  has  been  ana- 
lyzed, a  square  at  a  time,  and  an  im- 
pulse transmitted  after  each  observa- 
tion, determining  the  ratio  of  black  to 
white  appearing  at  each  point  in  the 
reproduction. 

If  a  square  is  solid  black,  a  black 
line  two-thirds  of  a  hundredth  of  an 
inch  in  depth  and  a  hundredth  of  an 
inch  wide  is  made  at  the  proper  place 
on  the  reproduced  print  at  the  distant 
point.  If  the  square  is  half  black  and 
half  white,  no  matter  how  that  black 
is  distributed,  whether  diagonally,  ver- 
tically or  in  complex  disposition,  the 
reproduced  picture  will  be  only  one- 
third  solid  black.  Likewise,  if  the 
square  is  of  an  even  tone  of  gray,  the 
line  at  the  reproducing  end  has  a 
depth  proportionate  to  the  depth  of  the 
gray. 

The  electric  eye  makes  no  distinction 


as  to  the  reason  for  the  ratio  of  black 
to  white.  For  example,  the  resultant 
reproduction  is  the  same  if  a  certain 
square  is  midway  between  black  and 
white,  either  because  it  is  a  uniform 
gray  or  because  half  the   area   of  the 


Seeing  is  believing- 

. . .  bttt  seeing  hair  that 
Ncsteen  has  colored  is 
not  to  believe  it!  For  all 
the  sheen  — the  lustre 
—the  youthful  color  of 
natural,  untouched  hair 
—  is  skilfully  restored 
by  Nesteen. 


By  re-nouflshinj;  the 
hair  cells  rni/Vo— 
NESTEEN  restores  the 
hair  color  outiidtj . 


The  Perfect  and  Permanent 
HAIR  COLORING 


square  is  solid  block  black  and  the 
other  half  white.  Since  the  squares 
are  so  small,  the  result  is  a  softened 
blending  where  black  borders  on  white. 
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CHEVROLET 

uses  METERED  MAIL 

yTAINTAINING  the  enormous  production  and 
yJj_  high  quahty  of  Chevrolet  Motor  Cars  natur- 
ly  requires  efficient  office  methods  and  equipment 
well  as  highly  developed  manufacturing  processes, 
hevrolet,  Uke  many  other  leading  automotive  ma- 
ifacturcrs,  uses  the  "Metered  Mail"  system  for  des' 
itching  their  business  letters. 

As  evidenced  by  this  letter  they  appreciate  the 
any  advantages  of  "Metered  Mail."  It  makes  pos- 
Die  the  quickest  mail  handling  available  on  the 
iportant  mail  they  despatch  every  business  day. 

Let  us  send  you  a  list  of  users  of  "Metered  Mail" 
lines  of  business  similar  to  yours  and  facsimiles  of 

eir  letters  telling  how  "Metered  Mail"  is  helping 

eir  business. 

HE  POSTAGE  METER  COMPANY 

715  Pacific  Street,  Stamford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
le  DUtrihulors  of  PITNEY-BOWES  MAILING  EQUIPMENT 
Offices  in  Principal  American  Cities  and  Foreign  Countries 


"^^^^ROLET  Motor  m. 


-naor,,  ,t,  f,,., 
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Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  Mail 
Room, showing  Pitncy-Boites 
Mailing  Machine  and  Post- 
age Meier  in  operation.  This 
machine  automatically  feeds, 
separates,  seals,  postmarks, 
imprints  postage  and  stacks 
mail  —  all  in  one  operation. 


These  artd  many  other  Leading  Automotive 
Manufacturers  use  and  endorse  "Metered  Mail" 

A.  C.  Spark  Plug  Co.  Hood  Rubber  Co. 

Budd  Wheel  Co. 

Buick  Motor  Car  Co. 

Cadillac  Motor  Co. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 

Chandler-Cleveland  Co. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co. 

Chr>'sler  Car  Co. 

Dodge  Brothers 

Durant  Motor  Co. 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

I  Windsor,  Ont.) 

General  Motets  Acceptance  Corp. 

134  offices) 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


International  Motors 
Co. 

Jordan  Motor  Car  Co. 

Motometer  Co. 

Motor  Wheel  Corp. 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co, 

Olds  Motor  Works 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co. 

Stewart- Warner  Speedometer  Corp. 

Studebaker  Corporation 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 

The  White  Motor  Co. 

Yellow  Cab  Manufacturing  Co. 


^he  Poetaa* 


^V»t  Cc»P«'»» 


@  1670  I 

POSTAGE  METER  COMPANY 
715  Pacific  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Please  send  facsimile  letters  from  our  business 
acquaintances  and  complete  information  regarding  the 
advantages  of  "Metered  Mail." 


NaT] 


Company , 
Address 


Type  of  Business  _ 
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Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Massillon,  Ohio         Good  Saleimen  Wanted 


The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

is  the  best  In  its  field.  Ask  any  user.  Suppllea 
valuable  Information  on  more  than  8,000  ad- 
vertisers.     Write    for   data   and   prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporated 
15  Moore  St..  New  York  City 

R.    W.    Ferrel.    Manager 


Don't  miss  an  issue  of 
Advertising  &  Selling 
Send  in  your  old  and 
new  address  one  week 
before  the  change  is  to 
take  effect. 


1^0  V  t  x 


Bakers  Weekly  Ai^-^ortlitn; 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE — 4S  West  45th  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also  a  Research  Merchandising  Department, 
furnishing    statistics    and    sales    analysis    data. 


rather  than  noticeable  inaccuracy  or 
distortion. 

Note  also  that  three  observations 
are  made  of  every  point,  for  although 
the  unit  area  of  observation  is  a  hun- 
dredth of  an  inch  square,  observations 
are  made  every  third  of  a  hundredth 
of  an  inch.  This  close  overlapping 
eliminates  any  marked  ribbed  effect  in 
the  reproduction.  Better  halftones  re- 
sult in  copying  from  telephoto  prints 
than  would  be  the  ease  if  the  lateral 
dimension  of  the  impressions  were  less 
than  a  hundredth  of  an  inch,  as  is  the 
case  when  making  a  half  tone  from  a 
half  tone  reproduction.  In  fact,  one 
hundred  screen  plates  of  the  same  size 
as  the  transmitted  print  can  be  made 
with  perfect  clarity,  provided  any  I'cry 
minute  detail  present  in  the  original 
is  not  essential  in  the  reproduction. 

Since  a  curve  is  made  by  many  tiny 
squares,  there  is  a  limit  to  how  small 
a  diameter  of  curve  is  effectively  re- 
produced. A  curve,  examined  under 
a  microscope,  has  the  contour  of  a 
flight  of  stairs,  the  steps  being  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in  tread.  The 
bolder  faces  of  very  small  type  are 
better  reproduced  than  fine  drawn  ital- 
ics, the  latter  having  a  blurred  effect, 
due  to  predominance  of  curves.  A  safe 
rule  is  not  to  use  type  smaller  than 
twenty  characters  to  the  inch  as  meas- 
ured when  the  transmitted  picture  is 
reduced  to  5  x  7  size.  An  S^-i  x  11 
page  of  pica  or  elite  typewriting 
is  clearly  reproducible  as  a  5x7 
telephotograph. 

Crayon  drawings,  wash  drawings 
and  paintings  with  good  contrast  re- 
produce with  excellent  effect.  A  me- 
chanical drawing,  on  the  other  hand, 
unless  the  lines  are  fairly  heavy,  may 
be  quite  indistinct.  An  artist  who  has 
had  training  in  making  technical  draw- 
ings for  use  as  line  cuts  in  reduced  size 
is  most  likely  to  make  a  good  drawing 
for  transmission  by  wire. 

THE  speed  of  transmission  is 
rapid,  a  5  x  7  photograph  going 
through  the  telephone  circuits  in  seven 
minutes.  The  photographic  processes 
are  actually  the  most  tedious,  requir- 
ing the  making  of  a  negative  and  a 
positive  at  the  transmitting  end  and 
a  second  negative  and  the  required 
prints  at  the  receiver.  Hence  a  min- 
imum of  an  hour  is  required  for  deliv- 
ery of  the  finished  product  at  the  dis- 
tant point  and  a  longer  time  if  tEere  is 
an  accumulation  of  photographs  await- 
ing transmission. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  trans- 
mission of  pictures  is  relatively  simple.  , 
A  5  x  7  positive  transparency  is 
mounted  on  a  drum  which  revolves 
much  as  a  dictaphone  record,  moving 
slowly  from  side  to  side  as  it  revolves. 
Its  lateral  speed,  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  per  revolution,  determines  the 
number  of  vertical  rows  of  impressions 
made.  A  spot  of  light,  focussed 
through  the  revolving  positive  being 
transmitted,  plays  upon  a  photoelectric 
cell.  The  photoelectric  cell  has  pass- 
ing through  it  a  current  the  intensity 
of  which  varies  as  the  intensity  of  the 
light  which  plays  upon  it.  Thus,  when 
solid  black  appears  on  the  positive,  it 
shuts  off  the  light  and  a  very  small 
current  flows  through  the  cell;  where 
the  positive  is  transparent,  consider- 
able light  passes  to  the  photoelectric 
cell  and  a  large  current  flows.  The 
fluctuating  current  is  amplified  and 
passed   through   the   telephone   circuits 
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TYPICAL  SUBSCRIBERS  to  The  American  Printer 

The  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington 
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^he    Largest   Printing    Office    in    the    World    in    which    The    A.   P.   plays  a  part 

he  Government  Printing  Office  has  four  thousand  employees,  180  presses,  377  composing  machines,  326  bindery 
lachines,  and  other  equipment  in  proportion.  Over  two  biUion  ems  of  type  are  set  in  one  year.  Two  new  presses 
:cently  installed  cost  as  much  as  the  entire  Government  Printing  Office  in  1861. 

Says  Public  Printer  George  H.  Carter: 

The  AMERICAN  PRINTER  has  come  to  be  a  standard  of  authority  in  the  Gov- 
rnment  Printing  Office.  Each  issue  is  read  with  the  utmost  interest  by  every 
nember  of  our  big  staff,  and  we  all  are  greatly  helped  by  its  instructive  articles  and 
dvertisements.  I  think  you  are  entided  to  know  that  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 
las  been  a  great  inspiration  in  the  progress  of  the  Government  Printing  Office." 


Advertisers  should  arrange  now  to  take  advantage  of  the  September  Printing  Exposition 
and  Craftsmen  Number  of  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER,  to  announce  new  models, 
devices  and  papers.  These  annual  inspirational  feature  numbers  are  internationally 
famous.  Every  subscription  on  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER  list  counts  big  in  its  value 
to  advertisers.  Much  of  the  circulation  is  printshop  circulation  and  THE  AMERICAN 
PRINTER  is  read  by  those  who  buy  machinery,  paper,  devices  and  supplies  of  all  kinds. 


rhe  American  Printer,  Inc.  clife  9  East  Thirty-Eighth  Street,  New  York 


CHICAGO:   Peoples  Gas  BIdg. 

Telephone    Wabash    4000 


CLEVELAND:  405   Swctland  Bldg. 

Telephone    Superior    1617 
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^11  in  one  issue 

-JUNE 


Weed  Levelizers 
Lenox  China 
Royal  Typewriters 
White  Trucks 
Camel  Cigarettes 
Yale  Locks 
Karpen  Furniture 
Continental  Motors 
Boston  Garters 
Mohawk  Rugs 

Johnny  Walker 

Cigarettes 
National  Union 

Mortgages 
Old  Briar  Tobacco 
Remington 

Typewriters 
Prince  George  Hotel 
Heil  Truck  Bodies 
Smith  &  Wesson 

Firearms 


United  States  Tile 

Flooring 
Palmolive  Shaving 

Cream 
B.  V.  D.  Underwear 
Pyro-dento  Tooth 

Paste 
American  Seating 

Company 
Filmo  Movie  Cameras 
Zapon  Leather  Cloth 
Barbasol  Shaving 

Cream 
Tarrants  Seltzer 

Aperient 
Old  Town  Canoes 
Illinois  Watches 
Seeger  Refrigerators 
Murad  Cigarettes 
Fidelity  Mortgage 

Bonds 
Whiting- Adams 

Brushes 


f  June,  by  the  way,  contains  more  } 
I  advertising  than  any  previous  issue  J 

The  Shrine  Magazine 

1440  Broadway  •   New  York 
Tbone:  Pennsylvania  7827 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Tribune  Tower  Little  Building 


J 


V 
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Naturalness 
Permanence 

Third 
Dimension 


I  '  'Lir  List  of  Cus- 
tomers Is  An  Adver- 
tising Blue  Book.) 


Kaynee 


J 


OLD  KING  COLE 

Inc. 
Canton,  Ohio 


Eastern  Representative 

R.  E.  McKimmey  Co.,  Inc. 
389  Sth  Ave.,  at  36th  St.,  New  York  City 

Caledonia    8776-8779 


THE  BIG  BOOK  ON  GOOD 
PRINTING 

The  Art  and  Practice 
of  Typography 

By  Edmund  G.  Cress 

Sent  on  receipt  of  $10.45 

THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER 
9  East  38th  Street  New  York 


to  the  various  receiving  points.  Here 
it  is  again  amplified  and  used  to  con- 
trol a  so-called  light  wave.  This  is 
simply  a  magnetically  operated  shut- 
ter ot  great  sensitiveness,  controlling  a 
beam  of  light.  The  beam  plays  upon 
a  cylinder  of  the  same  diameter  and 
revolving  at  the  same  speed  as  that  at 
the  transmitter.  On  the  cylinder  is  an 
unexposed  photographic  film  which  be- 
comes the  negative  from  which  prints 
are  made. 

The  motors  used  in  the  transmitting 
and  receiving  process  must  be  per- 
fectly synchronized  or  otherwise  the 
result  is  a  garbled  meaninglessness. 
Each  row  of  squares  must  be  kept  in 
perfect  step  lest  grotesque  distortion 
occur.  This  perfect  synchrony  is 
maintained  by  transmitting  a  con- 
trolling frequency  simultaneously  with 
the  picture.  Both  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting cylinders  are  six  inches  in  cir- 
cumference and  revolve  one  and  a  half 
times  a  second.  Twenty-six  hundred 
images  are  flashed  each  second  over  the 
wire  circuits. 

Much  more  might  be  said  about  the 
technique  of  telephotography  but  the 
foregoing  is  sufficient  to  give  an  in- 
sight into  the  material  most  advan- 
tageously transmitted  over  the  system. 
More  important  than  its  technical  as- 
pects to  the  advertiser  is  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  possibilities  of  this  new 
facility  with  its  surprising  speed  and 
invariable  accuracy.  It  is  a  new  tool 
bearing:  the  same  significance  to  the 
transmission  of  pictures  and  complex 
text  of  every  kind  as  did  Morse's  in- 
vention of  the  telegraph  to  the  trans- 
mission of  words. 


Everybody's  Business 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    5] 

a  day  too  soon.  Present  sewage-treat- 
ment plants  serve  only  1.5,000,000  per- 
sons, which  leaves  the  wastes  from 
hundreds  of  industries  and  from  50,- 
000,000  more  people  to  run  away  freely 
and  serve  as  a  menace  to  the  health 
of  the  nation.  That  we  are  paying 
dearly  right  now  for  the  pollution  of 
our  waters  is  shown  by  last  year's  fig- 
ures tabulating  8028  cases  of  typhoid 
and  11,000  cases  of  dysentery. 

On  every  side  we  are  commencing  to 
feel  the  restricting  influence  of  health 
measures  on  freedom  of  action.  The 
job  of  supplying  adequate  sewage  a 
few  years  hence  will  be  such  an  enor- 
mous task  that  eveiry  gallon  of  water 
will  be  metered  so  as  to  reduce  the  per 
capita  consumption.  That  this  will 
save  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  is  clear- 
ly evident  from  the  fact  that  the  indi- 
vidual in  many  cities  now  consumes  275 
gallons  of  water  per  day — at  least 
twice  as  much  as  is  necessary. 

Then  there  are  the  problems  of  light 
and  noise.  Having  had  to  come  indoors 
to  earn  our  daily  wage  has  placed  a 
serious  strain  upon  human  eyes.  Sev- 
enty per  cent  of  our  people  have  de- 
fective vision.  Just  as  water  consump- 
tion will  be  cut  in  half,  the  total  watt- 
age available  per  person  for  lighting 
will  be  doubled,  convenience-outlets 
will  be  trebled  and  the  filament  lamp 
without  a  shade  will  be  an  oddity.  Man 
is  visual,  and  unlike  many  other  ani- 
mals, cannot  depend  on  the  .sense  of 
smell  to  guide  him  through  life,  and 
unfortunately,  the  misused  eye  does  not 
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UP  A  QUARTER 

MILLION 

/€  DVERTISERS  who  buy  space 
A«in  Collier's  for  the  balance  of 
^     X*  1927  will  receive  a  bonus  cir* 
V-^        culation  of  at  least  250,000. 

Collier's  circulation  has  passed 

the  1,350,000  mark — up  a  quar- 

ter^million  over  the  present  rate 

.  v,Ko...c,  on,  basis.     This  is  a  far  greater  cir^ 

I  otS 'S/><?r>  culation  for   the   money  than 

Circulation  |  ♦  ■*  -t 

you  can  buy  in  any  other  week* 

7Gi  \RF,D    to    the  I  * 

tin,es .Newsy.  iy  magazinc* 

i^  Pictorial. Brief.  ^  *^ 


Growing  and 


Every 
Advertisement 
has   Maximum 


*  *  * 


\ 


3.\avertisewen^  Ncn^  xatcs  foT  adveYtisiug  in  Collier^ s  go 

'  attenhon  '  into  effect  with  the  issue  of  January  7 thy 

^'t^"'  1928.     However  J  honafide  orders  for  ad' 

^iiarke°  vcrtisiug  at  the  old  rate  will  he  accepted 

Coverage  Up  to  aud  including  the  issue  of  July  14thf 

1928,  providing  orders  are  received  on  or 
before  June  Uth,  1927* 

oUier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 
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picture  readers  ^^  , 

^  --all/ 


THE  gentler  sex  is  part  of  the  business 
pattern.  Two  generations  ago  a  girl  lost 
caste  who  performed  any  task  other  than  a 
household  one.  Today  she  shoulders  her 
share  of  the  business  load,  and  it  is  a  com- 
monplace to  find  her  in  positions  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

On  the  average,  the  business  woman  is 
better  dressed,  more  exacting  in  her  pur- 
chases, than  her  stay-at-home  sister.  She 
creates  a  larger  market  for  better  goods — 
but  as  she  has  learned  the  value  of  time, 
speed  is  essential  in  selling  her.  There  is  no 
quicker  way  to  tell  any  story  than  by  pictures. 

For  three  ge^ierations  we  have  helped 
advertisers,  publishers  and  printers 
to  make  their  pictures  TALK.  The 

best  picture  in  the  world  is  no  better 
than  the  photo  engraving  that 
reproduces  it. 

Gatchel  (£^ Manning,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Stinson,  President 

[Member  of  the  American  Photo  Engravers  Association] 

T^hoto  Engravers 

West  Washington  Square        <r*a        2jo  South  jth  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


protest  in  such  forceful  fashion  as  does 
ihe  injured  tooth. 

Few  investments  in  business  bring 
such  a  high  return  as  does  an  expendi- 
ture for  good  illumination.  These  facts 
stand  out:  We  use  our  eyes  20  times 
&s  much  for  close  reading  as  did  our 
cincestors.  Less  than  nine  per  cent  of 
our  plants  have  lighting  arrangements 
that  can  be  called  excellent.  Eye  acci- 
dents in  factories  can  be  reduced  80 
per  cent  by  goggles  in  places  where 
sight  hazards  exist.  Free  eye  exami- 
nations for  employees  at  regular  inter- 
vals insure  a  large  saving.  Truly  noth- 
ing is  more  foolish  than  to  save  light 
at  the  expense  of  eyes. 

And  as  for  noise,  it  is  but  a  natural 
outcome  of  our  present  machine  age. 
Devices  are  now  available  to  use  in 
measuring  not  only  the  amount  of  noise 
at  any  one  point,  but  the  intensity  of 
the  noise  blanket  that  lies  over  a  en- 
tire city.  Busy  corners  in  some  of  our 
large  cities  produce  50  units  of  noise 
which  is  enough  to  destroy  half  of  our 
normal  hearing.  On  top  of  a  30  or  40- 
story  building  at  this  same  corner,  the 
noise  intensity  will  measure  only  10  or 
15  units,  and  this  means  a  loss  of  ap- 
proximately 10  or  15  per  cent  of  hear- 
ing. Generally  speaking,  100  units  of 
noise  is  so  deafening  that  it  precludes 
a  person  hearing  any  other  sounds. 

Noise  not  only  affects  health,  but  it 
causes  a  large  loss  to  business  through 
the  distraction  of  attention.  Riveting 
machines,  sirens  on  fire  engines,  bells 
on  ambulances  and  police  patrols  are 
all  a  source  of  expense  to  corporations. 
A  noisy  environment  means  the  use  of 
more  energy  in  talking,  while  night 
noLses  cause  a  loss  of  sleep.  Convers- 
ing on  a  railway  train  or  in  the  sub- 
way requires  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  100  times  as  much  energy  as  in 
a  quiet  room. 

IT  is  for  such  reasons  that  present 
types  of  riveting  machines  and 
other  noise  producers  will  be  banned 
completely.  Architects  in  designing 
buildings  will  no  more  think  of  neg- 
lecting to  consider  sound-absorbing 
measures  and  devices  than  they  will 
provisions  for  adequate  supplies  of 
heat  and  water.  Street  and  subway 
cars  will  have  noiseless  wheels  and 
coupling  connections,  and  in  office  and 
factory,  every  machine  from  type- 
writer" to  drill  will  operate  in  compara- 
tive silence.  Interior  surfaces  will  be 
covered  with  materials  having  sound- 
absorption  qualities.  In  the  silent  work- 
shop the  covering  materials  will  have 
not  only  a  high  absorption  coefficient, 
but  will  be  so  designed  with  indenta- 
tions or  folds  that  there  will  be  more 
than  a  normal  absorbing  area.  Such 
rooms  will  be  "fiat"  or  "dead,"  while  in 
auditoriums,  churches  and  theaters,  the 
aim  will  be  to  presei've  rather  than 
eliminate  resonance.  Noise  will  be  at- 
tacked both  from  the  point  of  origin 
and  the  point  of  absorption.  As  a  re- 
sult office  routine  will  be  accelerated, 
human  energy  conserved,  costly  mis- 
takes reduced  and  the  human  body  re- 
leased from  its  present  use  as  a  sound 
shock  absorber. 

The  tendency  toward  the  greater  re- 
striction of  the  individual  will  become 
more  emphasized  with  each  passing 
day.  Business  must  conform  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  new  movement.  Public 
health  officers  must  be  chosen  because 
of  their  high  qualifications,  and  must 
be  paid  salaries  large  enough  to  attract 
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\yt  mtike  a  point  for  Mr.  11".  P.  Larkiti,  Vice  PresiJeiil  and  Central  Sales  Manager  of  P.  F.   Collier  &  Son  Coirpany 

Things  .^re  Stirring  in  Tzvo 
fVorlds\,  Mr.   Lark  in 


rhc  hook  world  is  all  excited  now  about  methods  of  hook  distribution.  All  publishers  know 
hat  there  is  a  new  large  audience  for  books  today  in  the  United  States.  And  they  all  are 
.•ager  to  tap  the  wider  market  which  so  far  they  have  had  such  difficulty  in  getting  to. 


'our  company,  Mr.  Larkin,  has  been  notably  successful  with  the  famous  Five  Foot  Shelf 
hich  entitles  you  to  an  enviable  place  among  those  who  have  developed  new  markets  for 
ood  literature.  And  you  haven't  reached  the  end  yet. 

We  present  you  with  a  new  market — the  million  farm  liomes  wliich  Comfort  reaches. 
"hings  are  stirring  in  their  world,  as  well  as  the  book  world.  They  have  money  and  a  favor- 
ble  future  and  a  desire  for  self-improvement  which  no  other  class  in  America  can  excel, 
^hese  homes  would  buy  books  if  books  were  easv  to  buv.  (iood  advertising  has  made  the 
ilarvard  Classics  famous  from  coast  to  coast.  lUit  you  have  never  cashed  in  on  this  reputation 
1  Comfort  homes.  The  market  is  there,  the  money  is  there,  and  the  scissors  to  clip  your 
oupon  are  ready.  Won't  you  give  another*  i, 000,000  intelligent  American  families  a  chance 
buy  the  Harvard  Classics? 

*lf  you  think  there  -xiould  he  considerable  duplication  between  Comfort  and  the  publi- 
cations you  are  now  using  we  should  be  glad  to  present  the  facts  in  the  case  to  you. 

UMFORT THE  KEY  TO   HAPPINESS  AND  SUCCESS   IN  OVER   A   MILLION   FARM  H(JMES yJUGUSTyi,    ME. 

\ 

^'JLIVS    MATHEH'S    SPECIAL    AGENCY    ■     BOSTON  NEW  YORK     ■     DETROIT  CHICAGO 

LAST    FORMS  CLOSE   28th   OF  SFCONI)    MONTH    PRECEDING   DATE   OF    ISJCE 
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Gy^yem  I  lieu xl  \J  1 1  i^si ve 

C  /n.s  hccinlijnl  iicic  fyf>e  face  i.s-  clcsigiiccl  o 

c<.iiciciii  cyj)eriiliara  Jo  cvprcss  L  luii'iiif 

^racCf  (ole^aucc  cuicl  '<^  cliccicv. 

harper's      bazar 

sclccica  il  for  iltcir  ncic  Iciyoul  cis 

ilie  leacling  ^=JJisplay  type  j or 

c7leaaiu0s  aria  L^apiions 


,./risk  joi-  oiif  cJ ofijolio  of  dynspiralional  cJrinIs 


'lI,c 


BAUER  TYPE  FOUNDRY   iiic 

Qlew  Qjovi:  ■  2Sg  QO  43^  cJireei 


11  PER  CENT 

earn  from  $25,000  to  $80,000  a  year 

Another  life  are  directors  in  one  or  more  corpora- 
tions. .  .  .  Eacli  one  lives  in  either  Manhattan  or  the 
Bronx.   .  .   .  All  of  them  are  subscribers  to  the  Forum. 

They  represent  the  very  top,  to  be  sure.  And  they  represent 
only  a  small  part  of  the  Forum's  circulation  in  New  York 
City.  But  they  are  indicative  of  the  type  of  people  who  read 
the  Forum.  For  every  one  of  them  we  can  show  you  5  others 
who  have  substantial  earnings  and  proportionate  importance 
in  New  York  City. 

A  like  situation  exists  in  Boston.  At  the  moment  we  are 
busy  uncovering  similar  situations  in  other  cities.  In  the 
meantime  you  might  well  consider  the  whole  7.5,000  readers 
of  the  Forum  as  a  profitable  market  for  your  product.  These 
readers  have  not  only  purchasing  ability,  but  also  an  interest 
in  comfortable  living  which  causes  them  to  respond  to  an 
advertising  message.  Alive,  alert  and  responsive,  they  have 
the  means  and  the  inclination  to  buy  the  best. 

If  that  best  is  what  you  have  to  sell,  will  the  Forum  carry 
vour  advertising? 

FORUM 

Editec/  by  HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH,  441  Lexington  Avenue,  New  Yorfc 


men  of  experience  and  reputation.  Fur- 
thermore, the  officials  carrying  on  this 
vital  work  must  have  their  tenure  of 
office  determined  by  the  character  of 
their  efforts  and  not  by  politics.  And 
this  comes  as  close  as  anything  to  be- 
ing everybody's  business. 


Salesmen's  Calls 

[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE   27J 

not  only  has  failed  to  make  any  prog- 
ress toward  the  sale,  he  has  in  addition 
lost  the  support  of  his  ally. 

What  is  the  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem ?  Well,  first  of  all,  it  is  to  get 
salesmen  thinking  in  terms  of  closing 
the  sale  on  the  first  call,  to  convince 
them  of  the  necessity  or  doing  so,  and 
then  to  make  them  believe  it  can  ue 
done.  I  am  not  a  whole-hearted  advo- 
cate of  that  school  of  emotional  m- 
spiration  and  stimulation  which  tells 
you  "believe  that  a  thing  can  be  done 
and  you  can  do  it,"  because  that  type 
of  inspiration  soon  leaves  the  field  of 
the  practical  and  becomes  nonsense. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sales- 
man who  wants  to  close  a  good  per- 
centage of  sales  on  the  first  call  must 
first  adjust  his  mental  viewpoint  to 
convince  himself  that  it  is  possible, 
and  then  adjust  his  presentation  to 
that  end.  The  salesman  cannot  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  the  real  profit 
in  selling  is  made  by  the  man  who  re- 
duces the  number  of  calls  necessary  to 
make  the  sale,  who  has  learned  to  close 
a  large  percentage  of  his  sales  on  the 
first  call,  and,  failing  to  do  so,  does 
not  waste  his  time  on  poor  prospects 
or  spend  too  much  time  even  on  the 
better  ones. 

Although  it  seems  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  among  life  insurance  and 
stock  and  bond  salesmen  that  it  takes 
four  calls  to  close  the  average  sale, 
the  records  of  the  men  who  have  made 
a  success  in  those  fields  show  that  they 
close  a  large  percentage  of  their  busi- 
ness on  the  first  call.  A  few  very  suc- 
cessful salesmen  of  businesses  for 
which  prospects  are  unlimited,  a  class 
which  includes  insurance,  investments, 
and  many  other  specialty  offers,  make 
call  backs  only  in  unusual  cases,  believ- 
ing that  the  time  can  be  spent  more 
profitably  on  new  connections.  The 
district  manager  of  a  leading  life  in- 
surance company  who  has  made  a 
notable  success  has  kept  records  which 
show  that  a  man  who  has  been  called 
on  twice  before  is  not  as  good  a  pros- 
pect for  insurance  as  a  man  who  has 
never  been  called  on,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  both  men  have  the  same 
need  for  insurance.  Dubiske  &  Com- 
pany, and  many  other  investment 
houses,  have  successfully  developed 
presentations  which  either  "close"  or 
"kill"  the  sale  in  one  call — with  a  fa- 
vorable percentage  of  closes.  The  Chi- 
cago Cash  Company  has  developed  a 
definite  sales  plan  which  closes  forty 
per  cent  of  their  sales  on  the  first  in- 
terview; this  in  a  highly  competitive 
field,  where  many  prospects  are  really 
only  indulging  in  a  form  of  window 
shopping.  The  average  specialty  sales- 
man has  not  the  faintest  conception  of 
how  much  new  business  could  be  writ- 
ten in  a  certain  time  if  he  were  to 
change  his  selling  slogan   from  "work- 
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g  up    prospects"    to    "close   them   at 

ce." 

Believe  that  sales  can  really  be 
jsed  in  one  call,  tell  the  complete 
ary  in  your  first  presentation,  an- 
rer  objections  in  advance  and  have  a 
ur  to  immediate  action.  That  seems 
be  a  pretty  good  formula.  Of 
urse,  there  is  the  other  side  of  the 
ory.  A  salesman  may  really  fail  to 
ake  call-backs  when  they  should  bo 
ade.  A  good  dealer  account,  which 
nnot  possibly  be  closed  on  one  or  two 
■  ten  calls,  may  be  worth  a  thousand 
ills  if  it  is  finally  closed.  A  salesman 
ay  be  too  easily  discouraged  by  an 
itial  turn-down  and  fail  to  make 
lies  that  the  persistent  man  would 
ake.  But  the  fact  remains 'that  the 
jst  majority  of  call-backs  are  unprof- 
able,  either  because  the  prospect  was 
3t  worth  a  call-back,  or  because  the 
lie  could  have  been  made  in  a  fewer 
umber  of  calls  by  a  better  presenta- 
on  on  the  salesman's  part. 


Concerning  Copy 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   38] 

ithout  diagnosis  (though  there  are 
octors  who  will  write  a  blind  pre- 
■ription  for  temporary  stimulant). 
f  it  i.s  so  easy  to  make  an  advertise- 
lent  that  works  that  it  can  be  whit- 
ed  out  on  demand  for  raiding 
arties,  then  we  copy-writers  better 
0  soak  our  heads. 

If,  for  a  moment,  we  might  be 
lowed  to  turn  state'.s  evidence,  and 
iss  along  to  the"  advertiser  a 
ition  that  will  save  him  money,  it 
this:  if  you  hear  that  your  agency 
lis  a  new  account,  and  you  deter- 
ine  by  investigation  that  that  new 
xount  was  got  on  speculative  plans, 
•member  that  the  plans  were  made 
1  time  you  thought  w^as  yours.  You 
ay  wish  to  finance  the  new  account, 
)u  may  not.  You  will  decide.  And 
ly  suspicions  you  may  have  con- 
■rning  the  sobriety  of  thought  and 
yalty  of  purpose  that  goes  into  the 
riting  of  your  own  copy — are  your 
ispicions,  and   not  wholly  ground- 

33. 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  the  cynical 
id  contemptuous  brain-picker  who 
;iys  the  latest  ready-made  specula- 
ire  idea  will  ever  come  back  to  the 
>ency  that  he  helped  to  explode, 
ost  presidents  don't  brag  about  the 
iild-bricks  they  have  bought,  for  it 
Duldn't  be  fair  to  the  stockholders. 
on't  get  the  idea  that  by  "regu- 
;ting"  speculative  practices  they 
■'.11  stop;  regulating  other  forms  of 
'rtation  hasn't  stopped  them.    But 

case  the  copy-writer  likes  to  eat. 

will  probably  be  better  assured 

•  a  full  annual  quota  of  good  grub 

an    outfit    that    writes    its    own 
'  ents'  owTi  copy  on  their  own  time, 

•  d  puts  in  a  great  deal  of  the  latter 

responsible  and  active  study  he- 
re writing  anything  at  all. 
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more  circulation 
since  January  15th 

200,000  NET  PAID  GUARANTEED! 


This  striking  circulation  increase  is  the  reason  for 
Child  Life's  new  advertising  rate  wdiich  will  go  into 
effect  July  15,  1927.  A  guarantee  of  200,000  circula- 
tion and  the  new  rate  will  begin  'a'ith  the  October,  1937, 
issue. 

<■•><■ 

Page,  $600,  present  rate,  to  be  advanced  to $800 

2  Columns,  $400,  present  rate,  to  be  advanced  to..  $532 

Half  Page,  $300,  present  rate,  to  be  advanced  to..  $400 
Less    than    Column     (143    lines),    per    agate    line, 

$1.70,  present  rate,  to  be  advanced  to $2.2S 


O 


O 


50,000  free  circulation  for  present  advertisers  and 
those  who  now  place  contracts  up  to  and  including 
September,  1928,  issue!  This  bargain  in  space  holds 
good  until  July  15,  1927. 

Orders  placed  now  may  carry  definite  insertion  dates 
or  be  left  on  open  schedule. 

Ask  your  agency  about  Child  Life's  quality  circula- 
tion, lOOfo  family!  Or  wire  direct  for  complete  data 
and  sample  copy. 

CHILD  LIFE 

The  Children's  Own  Magazine 

Rand  McNally  &  Company — Publishers 

CHICAGO 


FINISHING  THE  PRINTED  JOB 


By  Robert  F.  Salade 
author  of 

"Handbook  of  Electrot\ping  and  Stereotyping" 

"Plate    Printing    and    Die    Stamping' 

"How    Paper    Boxes    Are    Made" 

"How   to  Make   Cutouts" 

Twelve  Chapters 

1.  Numbering  that  printers  can  do 

2.  Binding  catalogs,  booklets  and  pam- 

phlets 

3.  Embossing,  stamping  and  paneling 

4.  Roughing  or  pebbling  paper  stock 

5.  Bronzing,  gold  leafing  and   gold  ink 
printing 


6.  Various  methods  of  perforating  pa- 

per stock 

7.  Die  cutting  labels  and  paper-board 

8.  Punching  for  loose-leaf  forms,  calen- 

dars, books,  etc. 

9.  Tableting  and  gumming  work 

10.  Kinds  of  work  produced  on  hot  em- 

bossing presses 

11.  Gumming,  gluing  and  tipping  in  the 

bindery 

12.  Scoring,  beveling,  deckle-edging,  var- 

nishing and  tinning 

33    illustrations 

237    pages,    $2.50    a    copy,    plus    20    cents    for 

mailing 


THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER.  Inc.,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York 
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((/f  single  advertisirtg  idea  can  turn  a 
small  local  business  into  a  National 
Institution — can  multiply  many  times 
the  private  fortunes  of  its  owners — can 
give  employment  to  thousands  where  be- 
fore there  was  only  work  for  hundreds. 


The 


MALL  FACTORY 

that  'Was  to  have  been 


^ 


IOCKED  away  in  a  drawer  arc  the  plans  for  a  great  enterprise. 
This  building  was  erected  merely  as  the  first  step.  As  the 
•^  business  grew,  other  liuildings  were  to  be  added  until  the 
broad  acres  between  road  and  river  were  filled  with  bustUng  activity 
and  the  chimneys  of  a  big  plant  reared  where  first  was  only  one 
small  factory. 

But  the  business  did  nol  grow.  The  first  building  remained 
sufficient.  As  the  years  passed  its  capacity  was  reached  but  not 
outgrown. 

Sound  financing,  production  efficiency,  intelligent  seUing  and 
regular  advertising  proved  not  to  be  enough. 

Some  one  ingredient  of  the  outstanding  success  they  dreamed  of 
must  have  been  missing. 

*  *  * 

MANY  a  business  that  might  be  big  remains  small  for  the  lack 
of  a  copy  idea. 
Buying  space  in  magazines  or  newspapers  does  not  make  \-ou 
an  advertiser  any  more  than  buying  a  set  of  clubs  makes  vou  a 
golfer. 

The  big  factor  is  what  you  put  in  the  sjiace— the  copy.  Once  that 
is  right,  growth— redwood  growth— is  certain. 

It  is  the  one  factor  on  which  to  concentrate.  No  other  effort 
firings  rewards  as  large.  It  is  the  Open  Sesame  to  vastly  wider 
markets — the  one  star  to  hitch  your  wagon  to. 

You  keep  a  careful  record  of  every  salesman's  results.  Have  you 
the  same  record  for  your  advertisements?  They  varv  just  as  much 
as  salesmen,  some  may  sell  ten  times  as  much  as  others. 


r  lant 


Tliere  are  vast  differences  in  the  effectiveness  of  copy  appeals 
and  t.\']5es  of  advertisements — differences  impossible  to  gauge  until 
readers  have  actually  passed  judgment,  by  either  buying  or  tiot 
bulling. 

We  can  show  you  many  advertisements  and  ask  any  expert  ad- 
vertising man  to  tell  which  actually  produced  sales  at  the  lowest 
cost.   There  is  little  chance  of  a  successful  answer. 

This  we  have  determined  by  test  a  hundred  times.  And  what  is 
true  of  advertisements  that  have  run  is  just  as  true  of  advertise- 
ments yet  to  be  run. 

No  one  can  ever  tell  in  advance  what  is  the  best  ad,  what  is  the 
liest  appeal.  To  rely  upon  one's  own  judgment  is  to  play  ducks  and 
drakes  with  one's  money. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  do — to  have  no  preconceived  opinions 
— to  test;  to  test  every  appeal  which  seems  to  have  a  reasonalile 
chance  of  producing  business  at  a  lower  cost.  And  to  proceed  along 
the  lines  that  the  test  shows  to  be  most  profitable. 
*  *  * 

The  possibihties  are  as  wide  as  the  horizon.  The  limits  of  your 
advertising  opportunity  never  have  been  reached  and  never 
will  be. 

A  single  fortimate  phrase  may  double  your  net  profits.  Hidden 
among  the  proofs  of  past  advertisements  may  be  the  seed  of  a 
mighty  business. 

Without  the  expenditure  of  one  extra  cent,  the  effectiveness  of 
every  dollar  in  your  business  might  be  multiplied. 

The  development  of  a  successful  copy  idea  is  usually  the  result 
of  concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of  the  agency  to  present  the  prod- 
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C^  Only  ('.few  business  men  ever  realize  their  dreams  of  bigger,  inure  profitable  factories 


uct  to  consumers  in  the  most  effective  language  possible. 

It  results  from  the  agency  men  becoming  steeped  in  knowlidgi^ 
of  what  the  product  is  and  what  consumers  think  of  it. 

The  bee  gets  right  down  into  the  heart  of  a  flower,  comes  out 
covered  all  over  with  pcillen.  Just  so  must  writers  get  right  into 
the  heart  of  your  |)roduct  and  the  information  concerning  it. 

This  is  a  lesson  that  we  have  long  ago  learned  and  that  we 
have  been  practising  for  a  long  time. 

Your  best  chance  of  having  the  power  of  a  real  copy  idea  har- 
nessed to  your  i)n)iluct  is  by  employing  an  agency  which  wants 
to  develop  such  an  idea  and  knows  how  to  go  about  doing  it. 

Such  ability  is  not  available  to  everybody.  It  cannot  be  bought 
the  way  you  buy  pictures.  The  skilled  artists  are  available  to 
any  agency  which  wants  to  buy  their  work.  Copy  ability  of  the 
kind  we  mean  may  only  be  secured  l)y  choosing  an  agency  which 
has  it. 

Without  it  Sackhcim  &  Scherman  coukl  not  survive.  Practically 
every  one  of  our  clients  keeps  a  record  of  the  sales  produced  by  each 
advertisement.  If  the  sales  cost  too  much,  the  client  stops  ad- 
vertising.   ' 

*  *  * 

Hence,  our  success  depends  almost  entirely  upon  our  copy  original- 
itj' — upon  our  abiUty  to  invent  new  and  more  profitable  types  of 
advertisements. 

It  is  effort  requiring  the  expert  touch.  It  is  necessary  not  only  to 

UTt'le  exceptional  copy  but  also  to  demon  titrate  that  it  is  exceptional. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  the  shortest  and  surest  methods  of  testing 

I   advertisements — a  techniciue  which  requires  years  of  experience 

and  which  with  us  has  been  brought  to  a  high  development.  We 


have  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  space  for  our  clients  and  recorded 
the  results  from  every  insertion. 

This  testing  of  advertisements  brings  to  light  startling  variations 
in  pulling  ]iower.  Here  are  a  few  examples,  typical  of  hunilreds  of 
others :  ■*■ 

Example  I.  Product — a  correspondence  course.  Advertisement  X 
produced  sales  at  a  cost  ()/$17  each,  Y  at  $32.  Yet  they  were  almost 
identical  in  general  style,  boily-text,  and  layout.  A  difference  in 
headlines  and  in  the  single  illustration  doutded  the  residts. 

Example  II.  Product — an  electric  appliance.  Advertisement  A 
produced  sales  at  a  cost  of  $'25,  li  at  S77.  A  distinctly  different  style 
of  copy  and  layout  made  increased  advertising  possible. 

Example  III.   Product — a  book  service.   Advertisemerd   No.  8 
brought  inquiries  at  $1.61 — A'o.  6  at  $.65.    Yet  the  former  was  the 
type  of  advertisement  that  usually  secures  the  greater  response. 
*  *  * 

We  would  like  to  show  you  these  advertisements  and  others.  The 
record  of  results — of  successful  and  unsuccessful  copy — fascinates, 
instructs,  and  raises  the  fjuestion  of  your  own  advertisements. 

Was  last  year's  copy  better  than  this  year's?  Do  you  know  just 
what  your  advertisements  arc  doing'.'  Which  is  making  sales  at  the 
lowest  cost?  Which  at  the  highest?  Has  any  exceptional  approach 
\et  been  developed — one  that  doubles  or  trebles  the  effectiveness 
of  every  dollar  spent  in  space? 

Whether  yours  is  a  small  business  eager  to  grow  or  a  large  one 
eager  to  grow  still  larger,  you  have  little  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain  by  an  effort  to  find  the  right  copy  idea. 

One  of  the  principals  of  this  Agency  will  be  glad  to  ex])lain  in 
detail  wherein  our  service  might  be  of  specific  help  to  you.  'i'our 
request  will  involve  you  in  absolutely  no  obligation. 


S^CKH EIM  &   (§CHERMAN,   In 
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in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut  as 
shown  by  the  $123,000,000  de- 
posited in  Bridgeport's  banks. 
Bridgeport's  per  capita  wealth  is 
$1710.95. 

A  market  well  worth  cultivat- 
ing.     Annual    payroll    $84,000,000. 

Waste  in  advertising  is 
eliminated  by  using  the  people's 
newspapers.  The  Post-Telegram, 
representing  the  supreme  reader 
confidence  and  greatest  buying 
power. 

Remember,  167,000  live  within 
the  city  proper,  while  236,000  live 
within  the  13-mile  trading  radius 
in  towns  of  1,000  or  more  in- 
habitants, most  of  whom  derive 
their  livelihood  from  Bridgeport's 
gigantic  indu.'tries. 

The  FOST-TELEGRAM  with 
a  daily  circulation  of  44,446  is 
Bridgeport's  only  result  pro- 
ducer. 

Complete  coverage  at  one  cost. 


BRIDGEPORT 

PostTelegram. 


National    Representatives 

GlIAIAU.    NIOOLL    &    RUTHJLVN 

New  York,   Boston,    Chicago,    San  Francisco. 


More  Interesting  Than  Most  Novels 

Those  of  us  who  earn  our  bread  and 
butter — and  an  occa.sional  piece  of  cake 
— by  writing,  know  that  if  there  is  one 
book  which  is  dryer  and  dustier  than 
the  avei'age  "handbook,"  it  is  another 
handbook.  Dictionaries,  thesauruses, 
phrase-books  —  they  are  all  alike. 
They're  dry;  are  dusty.  They  smell  of 
midnight  oil  and  stuffy  libraries. 

Except  one — Fowler's  "Modern  Eng- 
lish Usage."  Here  is  a  book  of  refer- 
ence which  ranks  with  the  best — a  se- 
rious book,  an  authoritative  book,  a 
book  which  deals  with  such  subjects  as 
"compound  prepositions"  and  "need- 
less variants"  and  "recessive  accent" 
yet  is  as  gayly  written  as  one  of 
George  Ade's  Fables  in  Slang.  I  com- 
mend it  to  every,  man  who  writes  good 
English  and  would  like  to  write  Eng- 
lish which  is  still  better. 

The  advertising  department  of 
A  &  S  may  take  exception  to  this. gra- 
tuitous advertisement  of  Mr.  Fowler's 
production.     All  right!     Let  it. 


The  Woman  Pays — Gladly 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  received  recently: 

"Safely  ensconced  in  anonymity,  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  take 
issue  with  the  opinion  expressed  in 
your  column  of  May  4  under  the  cap- 
tion 'Every  Woman  Has  Her  Own 
Idea.' 

"Yes.  'Look  at  the  feet  of  the  women 
sitting  opposite  you  in  the  subway  or 
surface  car' — and  isn't  it  a  sight  to 
cure  sore  eyes?  What  a  stride  from  the 
slip-shodding  of  a  decade  ago!  But 
therein  does  not  lie  the  raison  d'etre 
for  the  price  of  shoes.  Shoes  could  be 
different  and  still  comparatively  cheap. 
There  are  many  chain  store  organiza- 
tions featuring  low  priced  feminine 
footwear — different  and  cheap. 

"Honestly,  E.  O.  W.,  are  you  serious 
when  you  advocate  'mass  production  in 
the  matter  of  feminine  footwear'? 
Would  you  dispense  with  all  the  charm 
of  a  distinctive  understanding  as  at 
present  displayed?  Would  you  rob 
these  weak  women  of  their  surest  wile 
for  ensnaring  unsuspecting  males? 

"  'Every  woman  seems  to  have  her 
own  idea  as  to  what  she  should  have.' 
Thank  you  for  the  lovely  tribute  to  our 


good  taste — however  subtly  you  veiled 
it.  It  is  splendid  of  you  to  approve  of 
our  discernment.  As  a  quid  pro  quo,  1 
am  quite  willing  to  impart  the  secret 
of  the  price  of  footwear.  Fashion. 
Dame  Fashion  has  come  to  dictate  ex- 
acting demands  even  to  our  southern- 
most extremity.  She  insists  upon  hav- 
ing every  ensemble  fittingly  finished 
with  appropriate  footwear.  The  Lady 
is  as  fickle  with  her  latest  fancy  as  she 
ever  was  with  her  most  time-honored 
accessories  such  as  millinery.  And  in- 
dulging a  favorite  such  as  Dame  Fash- 
ion has  always  been  expensive. 

"  'The  manufacturer  gives  her  what 
she  wants — at  a  price';  and  as  is  com- 
monly believed  'the  woman  pays' — 
quite  willingly.  I  can't  recall  when  I 
paid  less  than  $14.50  or  $16.50  for  a 
pair  of  shoes.  I  never  regret  such  so- 
called  extravagances  because — and  this 
is  strictly  entre  nous — I  have  repeat- 
edly capitalized  on  such  investments  in 
the  luxurious  lines  of  my  lower  limbs 
through  the  numerous  luncheon  and 
dinner  engagements  which  they  have 
elicited.  M.  B.  Y. 


Billion  Dollar  Corporations 

Of  the  ten  corporations  which  Stuart 
Chase  lists  in  the  New  York  Times  as 
in  the  billion  dollar  class,  five  are  rail- 
roads  and   five   industrial  concerns. 

The  railroads,  of  course,  are  much 
older  than  the  industrials — they  date 
back,  in  some  cases,  to  1850  or  earlier. 
The  oldest  of  the  industrials  is  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  which  was 
founded  in  1882. 

The  biggest  money-maker  last  year 
was  the  General  Motors  Corporation. 
Its  net  profit  was  $180,000,000.  The 
Steel  Corporation  was  second  with 
§117,000,000.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany showed  up  with  $111,000,000. 
The  A.  T.  &  T.  with  $107,000,000. 
Ford's  net  was   about   $90,000,000. 

Very  much  the  most  interesting 
thing  about  the  industrials  is  that, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  they  are  the 
product  of  the  brain  of  one  man — the 
Steel  Corporation  of  Carnegie;  the 
Standard  Oil  of  Rockefeller;  the  Tele- 
phone Company  of  Bell;  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  of  Henry  Ford. 

All  of  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
if  you  want  to  make  a  great  fortune  in 
the  course  of  a  single  lifetime,  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  become  a  manufac- 
turer. Don't  build  a  railroad — it  takes 
too  long  to  get  rich  that  way.  Look  at 
Ford — he  made  more  money  last  year 
than  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  which 
is  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury of  old.  Jamoc. 
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There  is  nothing  new  about  the  circulation  supremacy 
of  the  Evening  American  in  Chicago's  afternoon 
paper  field.   It  dates  back  to  June,  1921. 

Here,  however,  are  some  significant  figures  showing 
the  sustained  leadership  of  the  Evening  American 
over  the  second  evening  paper: 

Sept.  1926,  Evening  American  leads  by  123,655 
Oct.  1926,  Evening  American  leads  by  133,120 
Nov.  1926,  Evening  American  leads  by  126,727 
Dec.  1926,  Evening  American  leads  by  120,947 
Jan.  1927,  Evening  American  leads  by  126,283 
Feb.    1927,  Evening  American  leads  by  131,464 

March,  1927 
Evening  American  leads  by  139,048 
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** — It  enables 
the  eye  to  picture  what 
the  ear  takes  in.^^ 

Field  &  Flint  Co. 


Ye-i,  evt-ryliody  is  talking  about  llie  Pyramid 
Sales  Portfolio  as  an  attention  getter.  Mr. 
Alexander  has  expressed  in  a  few  words  uhy 
it  does  its  work  well.  Read  how  it  is  em- 
ployed by  "Foot  Joy"  to  obtain  attention, 
create  interest  and  consequently  aid  in 
getting    the    name    on    the   dotted    line. 

"It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  explain  to 
you  the  excellent  results  I  am  able  to 
secure  hy  usinc  nne  nf  your  'PyraiilU  S'ales 
and  AdveitisiriE  Poitfolios." 
"When  I  present  the  Foot  Joy  proposition 
in  order  to  hold  interest,  1  deliberately  set 
up  this  portfolio  on  tlie  desk  of  the  execu- 
tive and  show  him  illustrations  of  the 
points  I  am  mcntioninE. 
"Several  times  evecutlves  have  commented 
on  this  method  of  presentation,  for  It 
enables  the  eye  to  picture  ivliat  the  ear 
takes    in." 

**AsJc  the  Man  ir/io  uses  one.** 

Have  you  received  your  copy  of  our   IG  page 

booklet  on  the  Pyramid  Sales  Portfolio?     If 

not,   write   today. 

; 'Pyramid-Sales 

U.    S.    Patent   No.    1577697 


ryranild  Soles  I'ortfoiios  Lave  iiitercliauyeable 
adaptors  permitting  one  binder  to  be  used 
for  two  or  more  sales   messages. 


Michigan 
Book  Binding  Company 

Sclimidt  Ponor  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Mioli. 


Getting  the  New  Account 
Oif  to  a  Flying  Start 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   25] 


so  that  he  can  pick  to  suit  his  own 
taste  and  avoid  using  cuts  that  may 
have  been  used  previously  or  simul- 
taneously by  other  local  dealers. 

4.  "Sample"  his  clerks.  The  sales- 
men for  one  of  the  biggest  confec- 
tionery houses  have  orders  to  "sample" 
every  clerk  in  the  store.  Here  is  a 
factor  too  often  overlooked  in  market- 
ing- plans.  How  can  the  clerk  in  a  cigar 
store  or  grocery  store  be  expected  to 
buy  every  brand  of  goods  put  in  stock? 
But  if  the  new  account  is  to  be  got 
off  to  a  flying  start  it  will  be  worth  a 
lot  of  money  to  the  manufacturer  to 
have  all  clerks  actually  know  his  goods 
as  }(sers  of  them. 

5.  Noi-el  >)!tro<lnctory  measures. 
Some  food  manufacturers  send  demon- 
strators to  introduce  the  product  to 
customers  in  each  store  as  it  takes  on 
the  product.  Another  manufacturer 
provides  new  dealers  with  samples  to 
send  to  all  their  customers.  Still  an- 
other manufacturer  provides  a  guess- 
ing-eontest  window  display.  The  deal- 
er's window  is  stuffed  with  cartons  of 
the  product.  Passersby  are  invited  to 
guess  how  many  empty  packages  are 
in  the  window.  As  they  look  all  the 
packages  over  and  make  their  estimate. 
they  are  reading  over  and  over  the 
name  of  the  product  which  they  asso- 
ciate unconsciously  with  the  store. 

6.  Tic  gonds  in  u'ith  the  individiialitii 
of  store.  One  manufacturer  who  sells 
largely  through  department  stores  has 
trained  his  salesmen  to  look  for  ways 
to  tie  the  goods  in  with  the  store 
handling  them.  At  times  this  is  very 
simple.  In  one  case  the  store  made 
much  of  a  certain  shade  of  red.  This 
was  the  color  of  the  store  front,  the 
delivery  wagons,  the  lettering  on  dis- 
play cards,  etc.  The  manufacturer 
suggested  that  packages  of  his  goods 
be  displayed  in  the  store  windows  tied 
about  with  ribbons  of  "store"  red.  He 
supplied  the  ribbons.  It  was  a  little 
thing  to  do,  perhaps,  but  it  recognize! 
the  individuality  of  the  store  and  the 
dealer  liked  the  idea.  It  got  the  goods 
in  the  window  and  so  helped  the  new 
account  to  get  off  to  a  flying  start. 

Another  manufacturer  has  a  number 
of  special  window  displays  which  are 
made  by  hand.  These  vary  greatly  in 
design.  They  are  used  solely  in  stores 
where  the  goods  have  only  recently 
been  put  in.  The  salesman  shows  col- 
ored photographs  of  all  the  different 
designs.  The  dealer  is  invited  to  select 
the  one  which  best  fits  in  with  his  store. 
This  display  is  loaned  for  two  weeks 
and  then  taken  up  again.  The  design 
and  workmanship  of  these  displays  is 
such  that  they  look  as  though  the  store 
itself  might  have  p-otten  them  up. 

Another  manufacturer  recognizes 
store  individuality  by  getting  up  three 
distinct  classes  of  window  display  cards. 
Card  No.  1  is  small,  elegant,  neutral 
in  color.  It  goes  to  the  "swell"  trade. 
Card  No.  3  is  flashy,  large,  and  with 
figure     illustrations — it     goes     to     the 


"cheapest"  trade.  Card  No.  2  is  in- 
between  in  nature — for  the  in-between 
dealer. 

7.  A-B-C  advertising  iyistruction. 
The  salesman  or  field  representative 
should  find  out  just  how  much  the  new 
dealer  knows  about  advertising  and 
what  his  attitude  is  toward  it.  If  he 
mails  out  bills  does  he  use  that  chance 
to  advertise  his  goods  at  the  same  time 
— through  inclosure  slips,  booklets,  or 
other  means?  ,Does  he  know  how  to 
get  up  a  mailing  list — using  the  tele- 
phone directory  as  a  guide  list  to  reach 
out  for  new  customers?  Does  he  in- 
close advertising  slips  with  deliveries 
made  to  his  customers?  These  and 
other  matters  should  be  investigated. 
The  relation  of  advertising  to  the  new 
product  stocked  should  be  known,  and 
the  dealer  shown  how  to  build  up  his 
sales  on  it  in  the  shortest  possible 
period  of  time. 

8.  Worlcing  for  resales.  The  dealer 
sometimes  asks,  "But  why  should  I 
push  your  goods  when  the  customer 
may  next  time  go  to  some  competitor 
for  them?"  This  may  keep  him  from 
pushing  the  goods.  Of  course  this  is 
a  question  which  must  be  answered  in 
a  sales  way.  The  dealer  may  be  re- 
minded that  if  this  condition  occurs  it 
must  be  equally  true  that  customers 
from  other  stores  are  coming  to  him 
as  well.  The  two  stoi'es  are  simply 
swapping  customers  to  some  extent. 

Measures  can  be  adopted  to  minimize 
this  situation  including  pager  stickers 
carrying  the  dealer's  name,  one  to  be 
pasted  on  each  package  of  the  product, 
(  r  a  rubber  stamp  to  be  used  for  a 
similar  purpose,  or  again,  booklets 
bearing  the  dealer's  imprint  to  be 
circulated. 

9.  Combination  sales,  etc.  Some 
goods  sell  too  infrequently  or  in  quan- 
tities too  small  to  expect  the  new  dealer 
to  display  them  either  on  his  counter 
or  in  his  windows.  One  manufacturer 
whose  goods  are  of  this  type  has  pre- 
pared combination  window  displays,  ■ 
associating  suitable  other  items  with  I 
his  own.  He  says  to  the  new  account: 
"Of  course  you  don't  want  to  turn  a  ' 
whole  window  over  to  our  goods,  but 
people  ought  to  know  that  you  now 
carry  them.  Why  not  display  them 
with  a  group  of  other  items  that  may 
logically  be  sold  at  the  same  time?'' 
A  garter  manufacturer,  for  example, 
cannot  expect  haberdashers  to  devote  a 
whole  window  to  his  product,  but  if  he 
works  out  novel  displays  which  includes 
socks,  shirts,  and  neckties  he  can  at 
least  get  his  own  product  into  the  win- 
dow now  and  then. 

10.  [ndividnal  postcards,  letters,  etc. 
While  the  manufacturer  of  a  popular- 
priced  item  cannot  spend  much  on  each 
new  outlet,  it  is  often  wise  for  him  to 
pay  for  a  postcard  or  letter  to  be  signed 
by  the  dealer  -who  announces  to  his 
trade  that  he  now  carries  the  new  line 
of  goods. 

11.  Special  combination  sale.     .\  spe- 
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JUST  ONE  OF  THE  90,000 

FOR  INSTANCE— 

"I  sent  her  (a  bride)  the  House  Beautiful 
(for  Christmas)*  Result — a  new  home 
of  more  personality  than  most  couples 
attain  after  years  of  experiment " 

Simple  words,  these — 

But  in  one  short  sentence  they  tell  how  The  House 
Beautiful  functions — 

For  the  benefit  of  its  90,000  readers — 
And  the  profit  of  its  Advertisers! 


Circulation  80,000  Net  Paid  (ABC) 
Rebate-Backed,  Guaranteed  —  tvith 
a  surplus  in  excess  of  10,000  more. 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 


8  ARLINGTON  STREET 


A  Member  of  the  Class  Group 


BOSTON,   MASS. 
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HEN  one  of  our  clients  has  an  ad- 
vertisement that  must  be  rushed 
into  type  without  a  layout,  we  gladly 
assume  the  responsibility ...  He  may 
call  on  us  also  for  style-layouts  and  sug- 
gestions for  new  campaigns,  and  for 
consultation  on  questions  of  typogra- 
phy and  printing... These  things  are 
matters  of  everyday  service  with  us  and 
our  clients  often  put  them  to  good  use. 


WIENES  TYPOGRAPHIC  SERVICE,  Incorporated 

203  WEST  FORTIETH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


A  New  300  Room  Hotel 

and  a 

22  Story  Skyscraper 

Two   of  the   many   evidences 
of  Unusual  Prosperity  in 

ALLENTOWN 
PA. 


75%  of  its  250,000 

Trading  Area 

Read  The 

AUentown  Morning 
Call 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

National  Representatives 


''Ask  Us  About 
Advertisers    Cooperation' 


lan^  ^  Q'OO'Hi 


29   Rich  Counties 

More  than   a  million  people 

The  G.  C.  O.  M.  (Great  Central 
Ohio  Market),  with  Columbus  its 
trading  center  and  Capital,  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  fields  in 
America  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds 
of  Merchandise.  The  wealth  of 
this  territory  is  more  than  2  ]  2 
Ijillion    dollars. 

One  newspaper  .  .  .  The  Co- 
lumbus Dispatch,  can  g^ive  you  the 
key  to  sales  in  this  fertile  terri- 
tory. 

During  1926  The  Dispatch  car- 
ried more  agate  lines  of  paid  ad- 
vertising than  any  other  Ohio 
newspaper. 

The  "  Dispatch,  with  a  circu- 
lation of  113,678.  reaches  prac- 
tically all  of  the  worthwhile  homes 
in  Columbus  and  covers  the  great 
Central  Ohio  Market  as  no  other 
newspaper  even  claims  to  do. 

1    OHIOS  GREATEST  HOME  DAILY  j 


cial  sale  of  the  goods  may  be  used  to 
get  the  new  account  off  to  a  flying 
start,  but  it  is  often  even  better  to  help 
the  dealer  formulate  a  special  combina- 
tion off'er  of  three  or  four  items  which 
include  the  product  just  put  in.  With 
the  combination  ofl'er,  the  unit  sold  is 
bigger.  A  combination  of  three  articles 
at  a  special  price  to  the  average  person 
seems  to  offer  a  bigger  bargain  than 
one  article  so  cut.  Also,  other  dealers 
do  not  suspect  the  manufacturer  of 
price-cutting  or  favoritism  as  much  as 
they  may  where  only  the  one  item  is 
offered  at  a   special  price. 


Earning  Power  of 


Savings 


[CONTINUED   FROM    P.A.GE   30] 

in  obtaining  maximum  safety,  yield 
and  marketability.  In  another,  the  value 
of  income  and  inheritance  tax  informa- 
tion is  shown.  Still  another  advertise- 
ment calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  close  watch  over  callable  se- 
curities in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  in- 
come on  such  investments.  Another 
advertisement  cites  the  advisability  of 
having  the  investor's  list  of  holdings 
analyzed  from  time  to  time,  with  a 
view  to  his  own  requirements  and  the 
relative  merits  of  various  types  and 
issues  of  securities.  Each  advertise- 
ment is  designed  to  show  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  various  investment  prin- 
ciples and  investment  house  services  in 
the  efficient  management  of  an  income- 
building  plan. 

This  advertising  has  been  institu- 
tional in  character,  its  purpose  being 
to  illustrate  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  services  which  this  particular  com- 
pany assures  its  customers.  As  was 
intended,  it  has  resulted  in  immediate 
sales  and  in  the  forming  of  a  large 
number  of  new  receptive  contracts  that 
will  eventually  mean  further  sales.  As 
was  also  intended,  it  has  given  many 
investors  a  broader  and  clearer  con- 
ception of  investment  facts,  and  of  the 
ways  in  which  most  bond  houses  are 
prepared  to  help  them.  Such  results, 
however,  are  neither  novel  nor  re- 
markable, and  are  of  slight  interest  to 
other  advertisers.  Two  other  effects  of 
this  advertising,  which  were  not  antici- 
pated, are  more  significant. 

After  reading  a  few  of  the  first  ad- 
vertisements of  this  series,  investors, 
particularly  those  who  had  already 
been  customers  of  the  Compton  Com- 
pany, began  to  take  advantage  of  the 
various  services  that  these  advertise- 
ments described.  They  had  never 
realized  before  that  such  services  had 
any  personal  value  to  themselves,  or 
that  they  even  existed.  This  demand 
led  to  the  rapid  development  of  a  much 
more  capable  and  comprehensive  ser- 
vice organization  within  the  company. 
Whatever  merit  the  advertising  has  had 
in  producting  immediate  business,  cer- 
tainly its  more  important  accomplish- 
ment in  the  long  run  was  in  making 
available  to  the  public  a  much  better 
type  of  service  than  was  rendered  by 
this  particular  organization  before  ad- 
vertising created  the  demand  for  it. 

A  second  unexpected  result  deserves 
mention.  At  the  beginning  of  this  cam- 
paign it  was  very  difficult  to  find  ma- 
terial for  advertisements  which  would 
show  by  specific  example  how  the  firm 
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ROTOGRAVURE 

JL    %|  Prints  'Verfe ct  Pictxxres  ■■  the  Universal  Language 
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JCet  Tictures 
Tell  Your  Sales  Story 

Whatever  the  product-  -clothing  or  home  furnishings,  tea  or  re- 
frigerators- an  interesting  picture  story  will  deliver  your  message 
quickly  and  effectively.  ((Rotogravure  reproduces  pictures  perfect- 
ly and  is  available  to  merchants  in  fifty-two  cities  in  North  America. 
((The  representative  of  your  newspaper  can  give  you  concrete  ex- 
amples of  the  pulling  power  of  rotogravure  as  well  as  helpful  sug- 
gestions that  you  can  carry  out  with  economy  and  telling  effect. 


Photograph  hy  VrxdcTwoud  &  Underwood  jCff  The  Servel  Corporation 
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OTOGRAVURE   sections  are 
published  every  week  in  fifty-two 
cities  of  North  America  by  these 
seventy  -  nine  newspapers : 


*The  Knickoihocker  Pre'is, 

Albany 
*The  Atl.inta  Constitution 
*Thc  Atlanta  JournHl 
*Tho  Sim,  Baltimore 
*The  Birminsham  News 
*The  Bi-wton  Honild 
*Boston  Herald  and 

Travoler 
♦Buffalo  Courier  Express 
*The  Buffalo  Sunday  Times 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 
♦Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
*The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
♦The  Cleveland  News 
♦Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
♦The  Rocky  Mountain 

News,  Denver 
♦Des  Moines  Simtlay  Register 
♦The  Detroit  Free  Press 
♦The  Detroit  News 
♦The  News-Sentinel, 

Fort  Wayne 
♦The  Fresno  Bee 
♦Diario  De  La  Marina, 

Hahana.  Cuba 
♦The  Hartford  Courant 
♦The  Houston  Chronicle 
♦Houston  Post-Dispatch 
♦Indianapolis  Sunday  Star 
♦Kansas  City  Journal  Post 
♦The  Kansas  City  Star 
♦  The  Press  Telegram, 

Long  Beach,  Calij 


♦Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times 
♦The  Courier  Journal, 

LoiasiiiJIc 
♦Sunday  Herald  Post, 

Loiiisuific 
♦The  Commercial  Appeal, 

Mem  fifiis 
♦El  Universal,  Mexico  Cify, 

Mexico 
♦Miami  Daily  News 
♦The  Milwaukee  Journal 
♦Miiuieapolis  Journal 
♦The  Minneapolis  Tribune 
♦La  Patrie,  Montreal 
La  Presse,  Montreal 
♦The  Standard,  Montreal 
♦Nashville  I^anner 
♦Newark  Sunday  Call 
♦The  Sunday  Standard. 

New  Bedjord 
♦The  Times  Picayime, 

New  Orleans 
♦Corriere  D'America, 

Netu  York 
♦Evening  Graphic, 

New  York 
♦Forward,  New  York 
♦The  Morning  Telegraph, 

New  York 
II  Progresso  Italo  Americano, 

New  York 
♦New  York  Evening  Post 

New  York  Herald  Friliune 
♦The  New  Y'ork  Times 


♦Sunday  News,  New  York 
♦The  World,  Neie  York 
♦The  Omaha  Sunday  Bee 
♦Peoria  Journal  Transcript 
♦L'Opinione,  Philadelphia 
♦The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
♦I'uhlic  Ledger  &  North 

American,  Philadelphia 
♦The  Providence  Sunday 

Journal 
♦Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
♦Democrat  Chronicle, 

Rochester 
♦St.  Louis  Glohe-Democrat 
♦St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
♦The  St.  Paul  Daily  News 
♦St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer 

Press 
♦San  Francisco  Chronicle 
♦Se.ittle  Daily  Times 
♦South  Bend  News  Times 
♦The  Springfield  Union- 
Republican 
♦Syracuse  Herald 
♦The  Post  Standard, Syracii.'ie 
♦The  Toledo  Sunday  Times 
♦The  Toronto  Star  Weekly 
♦The  Washington  Post 
♦The  Sunday  Star. 

Wa.s/iingtotl.  D.  C. 
♦The  Sunday  I?epuhlicaii, 

Waterbiiry 
♦TheWichita  Sunday  Eagle 
♦Vindicator,  ^(11)  ngsfou'n.O. 


«'.'-  ROTOPLATE  ^«  0,. 

the  perfect  paper  for  rotogravure  printing,  is  supplied 

by  Kimberly-Clark  Company  to  above 

papers  marked  with  a  star 

Kimberly  Qai'k  (bmpany 


NEW  YORK 

51   Chambers  Street 


EstaWi.OioJ  18T: 

Neenah,  Wis. 

LOS  ANGELES 
7/6  Stin  Finanee  Building 


CHICAGO 

20S  S.  La  Salle  Street 
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had  been  of  noteworthy  assistance  to 
individual  investors.  Records  of  the 
sales  department  and  the  memories  of 
kading  salesmen  were  culled  vigorous- 
ly in  search  of  instances  of  that  kind. 
The  results  of  this  quest  were  not  at 
all  gratifying.  After  a  few  months, 
however,  the  situation  began  to  im- 
prove, because  a  great  increase  had 
taken  place  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  services  that  had  been  requested  and 
given.  This  trend  has  continued.  In- 
stead of  searching  in  remote  crannies 
and  pre-war  sales  archives  for  ex- 
ampks  that  would  be  suitable  for  ad- 
vertising, the  problem  has  now  been 
reduced  to  a  matter  of  picking  the  best 
possible  cases  from  among  the  hun- 
dreds that  have  recently  been  made 
available  through  the  application  of 
the  advertised  services  to  the  actual 
work  of  selling  future  income  and  an 
intelligent  investment  program  to  in- 
vestors in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

AS  far  as  the  actual  securing  of  or- 
ders is  concerned,  investment  bonds 
are  distributed  almost  entirely  through 
personal  salesmanship,  the  connection 
between  a  bond  house  and  its  customers 
being  semi-professional  in  character. 
Under  such  conditions  it  may  be  de- 
batable whether  advertising  can  very 
materially  reduce  selling  costs,  al- 
though the  experience  of  certain  in- 
vestment firms  indicates  that  such  is 
the  case.  Selling  costs,  however,  are 
not  the  measure  of  whether  advertising 
is  justified.  A  much  more  important 
aspect  of  the  problem  is  whether  ad- 
vertising can  be  u.sed  to  reduce  the  cost 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  product 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  If, 
for  example,  it  can  lead  investors  to 
handle  their  security  problems  more 
carefully  and  intelligently,  it  reduces 
the  possibility  of  risk  and  loss,  and 
to  that  extent  increases  the  amount 
of  future  capital  that  can  be  created 
from  present  savings.  In  other  words, 
it  lowers  the  cost,  and  incidentally,  by 
stimulating  a  demand  for  a  broad  and 
complete  service,  leads  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  product.  By  increasing  the 
number  of  customers  who  use  that  ser- 
vice, the  cost  of  the  advertising  and 
service  is  in  large  part,  if  not  entirely, 
paid  from  revenue  that  the  advertising 
itself  has  produced. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  logic 
that  these  desirable  by-products  of  ad- 
vertising are  common  to  many  lines  of 
merchandise  and  service  apart  from 
the  investment  field. 


Automobile  Duel  Is  On 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  28] 

form  of  organization,  even  when  it  has 
such  a  gorgeous  lead  on  the  others  as 
Ford  had  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
genius  may  get  off  to  a  better  start, 
not  being  encumbered  with  so  much  or- 
ganization, but  it  is  the  old  story  of  the 
hare  and  the  tortoise.  Few  would  have 
supposed,  during  the  days  of  Ford's 
great  lead,  that  in  1026  General  Motors, 
then  struggling,  would  roll  up  a  sales 
volume  of  $1,058,000,000  against  Ford's 
$754,861,000. 

How  was  this  done?  Truth  to  tell 
the  lance  that  most  deeply  wounded 
Ford    was     v>st(ihnent    selling.      Over 
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I  SPLAY  advertising 
forms  of  Advertising 
and  Selling  close  7  days  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  issue. 

Classified  advertising  forms 
are  held  open  until  the  Sat- 
urday before  the  publication 
date. 

Thus,  space  reservations  and 
copy  for  display  advertise- 
ments to  appear  in  the  June 
15th  issue  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  June  8th.  Classi- 
fied advertisements  will  l3e 
accepted  up  to  Saturday, 
June  11th. 
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At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex will  be  published  and  mailed 
upon  application. 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The  only  Kansas  dally  with  circulation 
thruout  the  slate.  Tliorouglily  covers 
Topeka.  a  ral»iwest  primary  market.  Gives 
real  cooperation.  An  Arthur  Capper 
publication. 

Topeka,  Kansas  ' 


!%oe  and  Leather  Reporter 

Boston 

The  outstanding  publication  of  the  shoe, 
leather  and  allied  industries.  Practically 
100%  coverage  of  the  men  who  actually 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.  In  its 
67th  year.  Published  each  Thursday.  $6 
yearly.      Member  ABP   and   ABC. 
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s  SLduerlised 

in  the 
BOOT  and  SHOK 

RECORDER 
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The  word  "KEDS" 
has  become  a  syri' 
onym  for  comfort  and 
style  in  canvas  foot- 
wear by  the  coopera- 
tion of  shoe  merchants 
with  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company — a 
Boot  and  Shoe  Re- 
corder advertiser. 


Chicago        New  York         Philadelphia         BOSTON         Rochester        Cincinnati        St  Louis 


FILL  IN  THIS  COUPON  CORRECTLY  AND           | 

GET  THE  NEXT 
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fifteen  hundi'ed  million  dollars  worth 
of  automobile  credit  is  outstanding 
among  1500  credit  companies.  The 
psychology  is  plain;  piled  on  top  of  in- 
ci-eased  general  purchasing  power,  the 
instalment  device  completely  pushed 
into  the  background  the  mere  purchase 
of  the  cheapest  form  of  transportation. 

That  famous  bogey  of  the  automobile 
business,  the  "saturation  point,"  is  not 
now  obstructing  the  road,  even  when 
the  flivver's  market  is  withering.  Wal- 
ter P.  Chrysler,  a  new  seer  and  pooh- 
bah  in  the  automobile  field,  hits  upon 
the  key  to  the  automobile  future:  "/ 
consider  that  there  are  today  12,000,000 
obsolete  automobiles  in  use — obsolete 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy  and 
efficiency.  There  is  a  much  bigger  out- 
let than  the  conventional  basis  of  figur- 
ing replacements." 

The  new  Ford  car  makes  this  predic- 
tion a  certainty;  the  Ford  owners  are 
now  likely  markets  for  the  new  Ford, 
or  for  other  medium  priced  cars.  Even 
the  Dodge  has  now  a  new  model.  The 
automobile  field's  possibilities  begin  all 
over  again,  for  America  is  the  greatest 
"scrapping"  nation  on  earth.  The  4% 
million  cars  to  be  made  in  1927  will  not 
mark  the  end  of  the  .\merican  market. 
And  there  is  still  the  foreign  market 
and  the  growing  double  and  triple  car 
ownership  basis. 

From  a  strictly  advertising  point  of 
view  it  is  certain  that  the  new  Ford 
car  will  actively  stimulate  advertising, 
because  competition  will  henceforth  be 
on  a  far  more  horizontal  basis  of  points. 
It  was  once  the  price  basis  flivver 
against  all  comers;  but  never  again. 
The  great  duel  of  1927  has  altered  all 
that;  and  very  likely  it  will  alter  many 
more  things  than  we  now  realize. 


As  we  go   to  press,   we   are   in  receipt  of 
tlie  following  telegram  from  Detroit : 
Advertising  and  Selling  : 

Ford  Motor  Co.  announces  that  they  have 
retained  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son  of  Philadel- 
phia as  advertising  counsel  to  handle  the 
Ford  Car,  Truck  and  Fordson  Tractor. 

(Signed)   Edsel  Ford. 


Supplementing  a  Recent 
Article 

In  our  May  4  issue  we  published  a 
list  of  community  advertising  cam- 
paigns now  being  conducted  in  the 
United  States.  We  now  add  the  cam- 
paign for  the  city  of  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
handled  by  the  Joseph  E.  Hanson  Com- 
pany, Newark,  N.  J.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  for  publication  any  other 
community  campaigns  of  importance. 

We  also  supplement  the  statement 
that  the  account  of  the  Californians, 
Inc.,  is  handled  by  the  H.  K.  McCann 
Company.  It  is  handled  jointly  by  that 
company  and  the  Honig-Gooper  Com- 
pany. 


St.  Paul  Daily  News  Sold 

The  St.  Paul  Daily  News  changed 
hands  on  Friday,  May  20,  when  N.  W. 
Reay  and  C.  D.  Bertolet,  publisher,  and 
advertising  manager,  respectively,  con- 
cluded negotiations  by  cable  with  Mrs. 
Mary  McCurdy  Ashbaugh,  widow  of 
L.  V.  Ashbaugh,  founder  of  the  Nervs. 
Mr.  Reay  and  Mr.  Bertolet  were  active 
at  the  paper's  inception  in  1900,  and 
were  the  principal  minority  stockhold- 
ers. When  Mr.  Ashbaugh  died  four 
years  ago  they  continued  their  active 
management  and  controlled  the  policies 
of  the  organization. 
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Complete  Convention 

and  Exhibit 

at  the  Hotel  Statler 

Ideal  accommntj.itions — everything  under  one 
roof — your  chuice  of  1000  excellent  rooms — 
Sutler's  best  service — fair  prices!  Exhibit 
and  meeting;  room  on  same  floor.  Two 
luncheon.^  .tnd  Banguet.  and  access  to  Ex- 
hibit and  Meetings,  included  in  Registration 
Fee.  A  great  b^l!;inc^s-conference — a  new 
type  of  convention.  Three  wonderful  days! 
Cordial  Cleveland  iavitci  you. 


Don't 
Miss  This 
Immense  Exhibit 

Among  the  400  to  500  panels  (V  x  6'). 
packed  with  complete  campaigns,  methods  of 
procedure  and  IDEAS  galore,  will  be  the 
campaign  that  won  the  Harvard  Awards. 
The  opportunity  of  studying  all  these  exhibits 
will,  in  Itself,  more  than  )u>tify  your  trip 
to  Cleveland.  The  educational  value  of 
this  feature  of  the  NIAA  Convention  can- 
not be  over-cmphasizcJ. 

A  Powerful  Program 
of  Famous  Speakers 

Dr.  Glenn  Fr.mk.  Pr.-iJent  of  the  Univ 
»ity  of  W'ifcunjiin.  lurmerly  editor  of  Cen- 
tury Magazine;  Messrs.  Surface  and  Rastal!. 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce; 
Ceo.  M.  Vcritv.  Presidmt  Ami-ncan  Roll- 
ing Mill  Company:  O.  C.  Harn;  C.  K. 
Woodhridge;  Bennett  Chappie;  F.  M.  Feiker; 
and  other  famous   men. 

Round-Table  discussions,  analyses  of  markets. 
Itandardizcd  methods  of  procedure  and  other 
features  you  cannot   afford  to  miss. 

Mail  the  Coupon 
I    for  further  information,  to: 
GEO.  H.  COREY,  Adv.Mgr 

The  Cleveland  Twist  Drill 

Gen'l  Chair.,  NIAA  Convention 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


SIXTH 

ANNUAL 

N.I.  A.  A. 

CONVENTION 

and  Exhibit 

CLEVELAND 

June  13. 14  &  15 

WITH  the  opening  of  this  3 -day  Business  Conference  and  Clinic  on 
Monday  morning,  June   13th,  industrial  advertisers  will  introduce  a 
new   type  of  convention.     This   is   an   opportunity— a   privilege  of 
tremendous  value  to  you  and  your  Company.    BE  THERE! 
At  the  Monday  noon  luncheon.  Dr.  Glenn  Frank  will  speak.     To  hear  him 
will  be  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  your  life.  BE  THERE! 

General  Theme  of  Convention:  "Can  Advertising  Underwrite  Prosperity?"  Valuable 
Round-Table  Discussions,  led  by  eminent  authorities  on  industrial  advertising.  A  vitally 
important  Business  Meeting.  You  will  miss  a  great  step  in  industrial  advertising  progress 
if  you  fail  to  attend.  BE  THERE — even  if  you  have  to  take  these  three  days  out  of  your 
regular  vacation  period  this  year.     BE  THERE! 


500  or  more  are  expected.  Whether  or 
not  you  are  an  NIAA  member,  you  will 
be  welcomed  heartily.  Please  help  the 
Cleveland  Committee  to  complete  its 
plans  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  by 
making  your  reservations  AT  ONCE. 
V'-c  the  Coupon  bekiw. 


Entries  in  the  Exhibit  may  be  made  by 
any  industrial  advertisers,  publishers  and 
agencies.  For  complete  details  and  a  list 
of  the  20  or  more  trophies,  write  to 
Paul  Teas,  care  of  Paul  Teas,  Inc.. 
Guardian  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Chair- 
ni.in   of  the    Exhibit    Committee. 


NATIONALo^r;:;rrT,3lNDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS    ASSOCIATION 


Geo.   H.   Corey,  Adv.  Mgr.,  Cleveland   Twist   Drill  Co., 
General  Chairman,  NIAA  Convention,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Yes!  I'm  planning  to  BE  THERE!  Tell  me  more! 
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The   Richest  of 
Farm  Markets 


Despite  the  efforts  of  the 
most  sharp-eyed  advertising 
departments  there  are  blind 
spots,  and  profitable  rural  mar- 
kets are  overlooked — or  dis- 
carded from  consideration  for 
lack  of  an  efficient  medium. 

Perhaps  you  have  overlooked 
the  possibilities  for  marketing 
in  the  farming  territory  of 
North  Carolina,  Maryland,  and 
the  two  Virginias.  If  you  have, 
you  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  these  four  states  comprise 
the  most  prosperous  rural  sec- 
tor in  the  country.  Crop  values 
here  are  the  highest  in  the 
United  States.  Seventy  per 
sent  of  the  farmers  own  their 
own  homes,  and  farm  mort- 
gages are  16i/2%  less  than  the 
average  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  During  the  last  five 
years,  new  farms  have  been 
established  at  the  rate  of  5,000 
a  year. 

Here  is  the  richest  of  farm 
markets — and  here  is  a  me- 
dium, with  a  circulation  of  over 
180,000,  penetrating  this  mar- 
ket twice  a  month  to  the  extent 
of  one  home  in  every  three. 
Your  advertising  in  the  South- 
ern Planter  receives  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  readers 
who  have  unquestionable  buy- 
ing ability  and  decided  buying 
inclinations. 


Giving  the  Media  Buyer  a 
Chance  to  Think 


The 

Southern 
Planter 

Richmond,    Va. 

JAMES  M.  RIDDLE  CO. 
Chicago  New   York  Atlanta 

Kansas  City  San  Francisco 


[continued   from   page  22] 


Leniperly,    of    Sherwin-Williams,    pub- 
lished in  "A  &  S"  last  December: 

"1.  Tell  the  publishing  world  to 
adopt  a  standard  physical  form 
and  a  standard  topical  outline  for 
those  essential  facts  about  a  pub- 
lication and  its  market  which  are 
not  covered  by  A.  B.  C.  report? 
and  the  standard  rate  card. 

"2.  File  these  reports  as  relig-- 
iously  as  the  architect  files  build- 
ing- material  literature  which  con- 
forms to  the  A.  I.  A.  standards  in 
form  and  indexing. 

"3.  Don't  let  publication  repre- 
sentatives waste  their  time  and 
yours  merely  repeating  dope  that 
should  be  in  print  and  on  file, 

"4.  Confine  personal  presenta- 
tions of  solicitors  to  one  of  two 
classes : 

a.  In  season,  concrete  and 
well-  organized  presentations 
showing  the  specific  application 
of  given  mediums  to  current 
problems  previously  outlined, 
preferably  Ijy  the  agency. 

b.  Out  of  season,  equally  well- 
organized,  once-and-for-all  pre- 
sentations of  publication  history, 
aims    and   excuse    for   existence. 

"5.  Spend  no  time  trying  to 
argue  the  salesman  down.  It  can't 
be  done.  You  pick  the  list  and  let 
him  frame  the  alibi." 

By  "standard  physical  form"  I  mean 
8%  X  11  data  sheets,  punched  for  the 
ordinary  three-ring  binder  and  in- 
dexed according  to  a  standard  classifi- 
cation mutually  agreed  upon  by  repre- 
sentative associations  of  buyers,  sellers 
and  service  organizations.  I  don't  say 
"advertisers,  publishers  and  agencies" 
because  the  scheme  should  be  broader 
than  that — as  broad  as  the  scope  of  the 
National  Advertising  Commission 
which  takes  in  everybody.  Producers 
of  non-publication  media  would  get 
further  and  not  fare  worse  by  joining 
up.  Direct  mail,  window  display  and 
other  creative  services  have  the  same 
need  for  handy  information  as  the  gen- 
eral agency  and  the  advertiser. 

In  September,  1924,  I  put  a  recom- 
mendation up  to  the  New  York  Council. 
AAAA,  that  it  take  the  lead  in  devel- 
oping an  acceptable  outline  and  recom- 
mendation to  vendors,  or  that  it  recom- 
mend at  least  such  action  to  the 
national  organization.  In  my  pro- 
spectus I  reviewed  the  disadvantages 
of  the  current  (still  current)  confusion 
and  said: 

"The  types  of  information  which 
could  be  standardized  to  advantage, 
both  by  the  publisher  and  ourselves, 
may  be  hastily  classified  into  five  gen- 
eral groups: 

(1)  Information  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  buying  power  of  a  given 
market,      e.g.,      agricultural,      small 


town,  street  railway,  etc.  This  may 
be  given,  or  we  might  compile  it, 
without  reference  to  any  group  of 
media   reaching  the  market. 

(2)  General  information  on  the 
advantages  of  one  group  of  media, 
either  by  itself  or  by  comparison 
with  other  groups.  The  Periodical 
Publishers'  Association  with  its  Suc- 
cess Bulletins  has  done  a  very  con- 
structive job  along  this  line,  for- 
tunately, in  a  convenient  form  for 
filing  and  use. 

(3)  General  information  on  one 
medium,  without  reference  to  the 
given  account  or  market.  The  Suc- 
cessful Farming  Data  Sheets  in 
loose  leaf  form  are  a  splendid  ex- 
ample, though  part  of  them  belong 
in  Group   1,  above. 

(4)  Specific  information  on  a 
given  medium  in  relation  to  its  ap- 
plication to  a  given  account  or  a 
given  market.  For  example,  the  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company  some  years  ago 
made  a  very  effective  presentation 
of  their  publications  for  use  in  sell- 
ing paint  to  industrial  buyers.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  special  pre- 
sentations continually  being  made  by 
publishers  in  soliciting  specific  ac- 
counts. 

(5)  Miscellaneous  news  or  infor- 
mation of  a  current  nature,  to  sup- 
plement nioi-e  thorough  information 
previously  filed.  This  at  present 
often  takes  the  form  of  correspon- 
dence, or  of  printed  bulletins  of 
many  shapes  and  sizes." 

I  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  our 
indicating  to  publishers  and  other 
vendors  "outlines  of  the  type  of  in- 
formation most  useful  to  us  and  the 
order  in  which  we  prefer  to  have  it  ar- 
langed,"  further  arguing  that  "our 
success  in  pioneering  the  standard  rate 
card  should  convince  us  that  sellers 
are  only  awaiting  constructive  advice 
from  us  along  any  line." 

This  was  presented  as  part  of  the 
Council's  report  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago  the  following  month, 
promptly  adopted  and  referred  to  the 
Magazine  Committee.  The  matter  is 
still  slumbering. 

Now  I  maintain  that  it  wouldn't  take 
long  for  a  few  good  "outliners"  to 
work  up  an  official,  coded  classification. 
There  is  much  material  to  work  on. 
For  example,  I  will  throw  into  the  pot 
— when  I  see  it  really  stewing — a  copy- 
righted topical  outline  of  product  and 
market  information  that  took  me  weeks 
to  boil  down  out  of  twenty  odd  re- 
search  lists. 

It  should  not  take  long  to  develop 
an  outline  for  comparing  media  groups 
— magazines  with  billboards,  news- 
papers with  radio,  business  papers  with 
direct  advertising,  etc.  When  it  comes 
to  outlining  the  essential  background 
facts  on  an  individual  medium,  I  know 
it   is   not   hard   to   build  a   satisfactory 
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Published  monthly,  supple- 
mented with  bulletins,  and 
covers  daily  newspapers, 
farm  papers,  general  mag- 
azines and  business  papers 


To  Select 
the  Proper 
Advertising 
Mediums 

you  need 
STANDARD 
RATE  S  DATA 
SERVICE 


It  gives  up-to-the-minute  information  on 
rates,  discounts,  color  and  cover  charges, 
special  positions,  classified  advertising  and 
reading  notices,  closing  dates,  page  and 
column  sizes— and  circulations  on  publica- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  rate  cards  and  circulation  statements 
are  practically  duplicated  and  placed  in 
one  comenient  \ olume. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


Special  30-Day  Approval  Order 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE, 
536  Lake  Shore  Drive, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

192 

Gentlemen:  Yon  may  send  to  us,  prepaid,  a  eopy  of  the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  DaU 
Service,  together  wuh  all  bulletins  issued  since  it  was  published  for  "30  days''  use  Unless  we 
return  it  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  you  may  bill  us  for  $30.00,  which  is  the  cost  of  one  year's 
subscription.     The   issue  we  receive  is  to  be   considered  the  initial   number   to  be   followed   by   a 

ired  er/o^the'r  da';.""  "^  ^^^'  *""""■     ^"^  '"^'^^  '^  "  "=  "^'-^'"^^  ^""""'^  "^  """^'-^ 


''""'  ^'""'^   Street  Address   . 

^'*y    State    

Individual  Signing   Order Qgiciot  Position 
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A  calf  is  a  big  animal  till  you  see  a  cow, 
some  one  once  said.  The  moral,  in  the 
present  case,  being  that  some  printing 
may  seem  to  have  quality  until  you  see 
the  value  in  the  produd  of  this  shop 

The  Marchbanks  Press 

1 14  East  1 3th  Street,  New  York 

Stuyvesant  1197 


I 


I  MR.  AGENCY  EXECUTIVE  1 

"I  READ  IT  AT  THE  OFFICE 

But  do  you  really  read  it?  Of  course  your 
agency  receives  it  regularly  e — o — w  but  if 
you're  not  the  lucky  one  to  get  it  fresh  from 
the  envelope — how  long  does  it  take  to  reach 
you — if  ever? 

Enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  copy,  yours 
to  read  leisurely  from  cover  to  cc^er. 


ADVERTISING   and   SELLING 
9   East    38th  St.,   New  York 

Please   enter    my    subscription    for    one   year    (26    issues)    at    $3.00    and    send    bill. 

Name      Position 

Company      

Address     


City     State . 


score  card.  "Stu"  Peabody  and  I  did 
it  when  we  were  both  ten  years 
younger  and  the  result,  published  at 
the  time,  would  yield  a  flying  start. 

The  fourth  group  in  my  prospectus, 
"specific  application,"  is  hardly  sub- 
ject to  a  static  outline.  Rather,  it  is 
to  provide  a  place  for  short  stories  and 
young  novels  based  on  facts  filed  under 
the  three  preceding  heads,  starting  at 
the  point  of  greatest  interest  and 
going  wherever  the  vendor  hopes  to 
lead  the  particular  prospect's  thought. 
However,  even  here  the  "outliners" 
would  find  Uncle  Sam's  commodity 
classification  something  to  tie  to,  and 
the  physical  form  could  be  made  uni- 
form. 

A/TY  fifth  section  is  to  take  care  of 
J- V J. all  last-minute  ballyhoo  just  long- 
enough  to  give  the  vendor  breathing 
time,  a  section  to  be  emptied  as  soon 
as  regulation  data  sheets  arrive  with 
the  essential  information  boiled  down 
and   indexed. 

If  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects hadn't  led  the  way  in  proving 
that  essential  information  could  be 
standardized  as  to  physical  foi'm  and 
indexing — if  it  hadn't  proved  to  build- 
ing material  advertisers  and  their  ad- 
vertising advisors  that  standardized  in- 
formation is  much  oftener  kept  and 
used,  I  should  not  be  so  insistent  that 
the  advertising  fraternity  ought  to  be 
jolly  well  ashamed  of  its  own  inefficient 
tools.  The  A.  I.  A.  has  done  a  great 
job.  The  bulk  of  architects  find  it 
simpler  to  use  the  A.  I.  A.  filing  plan 
than  homemade  ones.  Building  material 
manufacturers,  to  a  steadily  increasing 
extent,  are  falling  in  line.  If  in  doubt 
about  indexing,  they  call  upon  the 
A.  I.  A.  to  furnish  the  proper  index 
numbers  to  imprint  upon  catalogs,  data 
sheets  and  other  literature.  They  are 
coming  around  more  and  more  to  the 
standard  sizes  specified  by  the  Insti- 
tute. 

A.  B.  C.  reports,  because  of  their 
loose-leaf  form  and  convenient  size, 
are  undeniably  handy.  Whether  official 
audits  or  publishers'  interim  state- 
ments, they  bind  conveniently  into 
agency  presentations  to  clients.  Rate 
information  must  -usually  be  trans- 
cribed to  fit.  Background  information 
must  be  sorted  out,  rearranged,  re- 
written— and  is  often  manhandled  in 
the  process.  From  the  standpoint  of 
sheer  economy  of  motion,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  advantage  of  talking  from 
original  stuff  instead  of  rewrites,  it 
would  be  a  godsend  to  the  agency  to 
have  all  its  basic  media  information 
handed  to  it  ready  to  pass  along  as  is, 
with  a  minimum  of  added  comment. 

Uniform,  handy  size,  parallel  ar- 
rangement, self-indexing — any  jobber's 
salesman  expects  these  things  in  the 
sheets  he  gets  from  the  house  for  his 
price  book  or  sales  manual.  He  can 
compare  specifications  and  prices 
without  a  search  warrant.  He  isn't 
haunted  morning,  noon  and  night  and 
kept  from  really  doing  his  work  by 
phonographic  repetitions  of  what  he's 
got  in  the  book.  He'd  likely  bust  an 
obstreperous  machine  that  didn't  give 
him  credit  for  doing  and  studying  on 
his   own   hook. 

For  many  years  I've  held  that  media 
analysis  was  the  average  agency's 
weakest    point.      I    still    believe    it.     I 
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don't  think  the  publisher,  for  example, 
gets  a  fair  break,  i.e.,  in  the  amount 
of  agency  commissions  devoted  to 
searching  study  of  media  prior  to 
selection.  But  instead  of  blaming  the 
agency  or  the  media  analyst,  I  blame 
archaic  tools  that  make  it  so  tremen- 
dously hard  for  the  buyer  to  get  the 
facts.  Make  that  part  of  it  easier  and 
more  time  will  be  given  to  profitable 
study. 

More  study,  less  waste,  then  the 
millennium — a  day  when  higher-grade 
"reps"  will  talk  to  better-posted  "space- 
buyers"  about  the  application  of  facts 
to  fundamental  sales  problems,  rather 
than  about  commonplace  facts  one  has 
to  hunt  for  today  in  a  haystack. 

This  is  not  any  one  vendor's  problem, 
nor  a  "Four-.A."  job  alone.  It  is  a 
crying  reflection  on  vendors  as  a  group 
that  "standard  specifications"  are  so 
sadly  lacking  in  the  advertising  field, 
which  presumes  to  lead  all  others  in 
the  art  of  presentation. 

Anyone  who  thinks  we're  doing  well 
enough  as  is  will  get  a  new  slant  on 
helping  the  buyer  buy  by  looking  up 
Uncle  Sam's  big  "National  Directory 
of  Commodity  Specifications"  (Misc. 
Publications  No.  65  —  Government 
Printing  Office,  $1.25).  Advertising 
trails  by  many  leagues.  I,  for  one, 
don't  want  to  hear  any  more  "space 
buyers"  kicked  about  until  they're 
given  respectable  straw  for  their 
bricks. 


Court  Reaffirms  Deci- 
sion on  Direct  Selling 

rp^HE  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
I  States  reiterated  its  decision  rul- 
ing that  ordinances  requiring  writ- 
ten permits  from  the  police  department 
for  sales  of  goods  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  were  illegal.  The  reaf- 
firmation on  this  point  which  was  first 
brought  to  the  courts  in  June,  1925, 
in  the  case  of  the  Real  Silk  Hosiery 
Mills  vs.  the  City  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
was  handed  down  on  May  16  of  this  year 
in  the  case  of  the  same  manufacturer 
vs.  the  City  of  Piedmont,  California. 

The  first  decision  of  the  court  was 
the  result  of  the  legal  opposition  which 
the  Real  Silk  Hosiery  Mills  pitted 
against  an  ordinance  obtaining  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  which  required  persons 
taking  orders  for  future  delivery  and 
receiving  payment,  to  obtain  a  license 
and  file  a  bond.  The  plaintiflT  took  the 
matter  to  the  State  courts,  where  the 
ordinance  was  upheld.  The  Circuit 
Court   of    Appeals    affirmed    the    State 

I  court  decision,  but  the  Supreme  Court 

I  of  the  United  States  reversed  these  de- 

1  cisions  of  the  lower  courts. 

I  _  In  the  last  decision  of  the  court,  as 
in  the  first,  it  was  found  that  the  ordi- 

1  nance  was  an  authorized  burden  upon 

(  interstate  commerce,  and  patently  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  Counsel  for  the  City 
of  Piedmont  contended  that  the  re- 
quirement for  an  application  and  li- 
cense fee  did  not  constitute  a  burden 

■  upon  interstate  commerce,  but  was  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  powers  of 
the  city.  The  court  asserted  that  no 
answer  was  necessary  to  this  latter  ar- 
gument in  view  of  the  decision  made 
upon  the  first  point. 


Keynote 
Railroad  Men 


buy  more  commodities  than  any 
other  group.  They  are  surely 
reached  through  our  pages  be- 
cause they  must  read  our  maga- 
zine, which  percolates  right  down 
through  executive  and  operating 
staffs. 

AH  are  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  our  construc- 
tive analyses  of  their  securities  are 
eagerly  followed  by  these  men. 

There  are  only  189  Class  1  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States. 

V.  E.  GRAHAM, 

Advertising  Director 

^magazine 
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PILATE  PEIIMT2NG  AND   D5E  STAMPING 

BY  ROBERT  F.  SALADE 

Tells  how  to  operate  a  department  for  coj)perplatc  and  steel-die  engrav- 
ing and  printing.  A  book  of  interest  to  printers  having  stationery  de- 
partments or  those  who  wish  to  add  a  department  for  the  production 
of  intaglio  printing.  The  chapters  arc :  Equipment,  Engraving,  Printing, 
Styles,  Selling  Prices,  Imitations.  The  frontispiece  shows  specimens  of 
.standard  engraved  lettering,  and  four  page  plates  present  approved 
sizes  of  cards  and  specimens  of  lettering  in  use.  This  book  not  only  tells 
how  to  engrave  and  print,  but  also  gives  information  of  a  business 
character. 

74  pages,  514  by  7,  cloth,  $1.00  a  copy.  Postage  and  packing  10c.  extra. 
Please  send  cash  mith  order 
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Kenilworth  Inn 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 
Special  Weekly  Rates 

Spend  your  spring  vaca- 
tion with  the  wild  flowers 
of    the     Smoky    Mountains 

The  famous  Kenilworth  Inn  offers 
you  a  special  weekly  rate  for  your 
family — which  includes  a  marvelous 
program     of     entertainment. 

Listen  in  on  U'}yi\'C  any  evening 
AMERICAN    PLAN    with    Meals 

Single  Room— Hot    4    Ctld    Water  $42.00  Up. 

Double  Room — Hot    &    Cold    Water     80.00   Up. 

Single    Room — Private    Bath 60.00   Up. 

Double   RooTi — Private  Bath 90.00   Up. 

Double  &   Single— Private    Bath..    126.00  Up. 

Delight  Jul.    dignified    surroundings 

FURTHER  INFORM.XTION  UPO.N'  REQtJEST 

ROSCOE  A.  MARVEL 

MANAGER 


PAPERS 

WE 
SERVE 

No.  2 


Multiple  advertisements  conceived  by 
us  are  featured  in  the  May,  June  and 
July  issues  of  Radio  Dealer. 

LE  ROY  P.  WIGHT,  Inc. 

-"""—"'     &BB8   '"-' •' 

SALES       .A.i3  VErtTISlNO 

25  WEST  43WJ  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Lettering  and 
Design  for  ad- 
vertisers who 
appreciate  thou^it- 
fid  aaftsmnnship. 


VAN  NAME  fir-  HILLS  Inc. 

U  EAST  38TH  ST.   NEW  YORK.. 

Gnleiionia  9717 


Passing  Thro'  Mists  of 
Error 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  32] 


arrived,  I  turned  to  his  assistants  at 
that  time,  Edgar  D.  Shaw  and  Fred  A. 
Walker,  and  demanded  of  them  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Wingate's  orders  had 
not  been  carried  out.  While  I  was  quite 
vehement  in  my  criticism,  these  two 
young  fellows,  not  long  out  of  college, 
listened  to  my  tirade  almost  in  silence; 
what  they  wanted  to  say  in  reply  was 
spoken  to  their  chief  upon  his  arrival. 
An  hour  or  two  later  Mr.  Wingate 
came  to  my  office  with  a  sedate  ex- 
])ression  on  his  face.  After  stating 
that  he  had  issued  an  order  to  his  force 
regarding  the  non-use  of  the  cuts  here- 
after, he  told  me  that  his  two  assist- 
ants had  protested  my  remarks  to 
them;  they  were  able  young  fellows, 
and  both  were  just  as  capable  as  he 
was  of  editing  the  Journal.  I  dissented 
from  this  statement,  affirming  that  if 
they   were   as   capable  and   efficient   as 


I  dwelt  in  the  city  of  sanctified  tradi- 
tions. I  was  told  for  the  year  to  come 
1  must  be  limited  to  $/,jOO,  which 
was  "a  good  salary  for  Boston."  This 
hnal  example  of  conservatism  dis- 
gusted me,  and  I  began  seeking  pas- 
tures new. 

My  life  was  an  active  one  in  the 
ten  years  following.  Some  four  years 
had  been  spent  with  the  Butterick'Pub- 
lishing  Company  as  its  advertising  di- 
rector; three  years  as  one  of  the  own- 
ers of  Everybody's  Maga.-ine,  which 
by  this  time  had  become  a  valuable 
property;  and  I  had  sold  the  larger 
part  of  my  interest;  was  retired  from 
active  business,  domiciled  in  Paris. 

I  returned  to  this  country  primarily 
to  see  Small,  Maynard  &  Company, 
book  publishers,  who  were  about  to 
issue  an  autobiography  of  my  busi- 
ness life,  which  I  had  written  abroad. 


"Iplau  tlicir  pari  in  the  urorii, 

tjut  ttic^  don't  Wa^t  tt^wr  |" 

.paths  (jrpwU  otf  victttr'us. 

'  die  mistaHe0  of  prjogrc^s 

arc  much  more  wotih  while 

than  ihJi  tuperiia  of  the  mire 
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he  was  they  would  leave  the  Journal, 
get  out  into  the  world,  and  substan- 
tiate it  as  a  fact. 

They  took  their  own  time  to  prove 
my  haphazard  opinion  wrong.  Mr. 
Shaw  is  now  publisher  of  the  Boston 
American,  and,  as  one  of  Mr.  Hearst's 
most  able  captains,  unquestionably  re- 
ceives a  much  larger  salary  than  ever 
came  to  me  as  an  advertising  man- 
ager, even  with  the  dollar  value  con- 
sidered; Mr.  Walker  is  an  editor  and 
a  member  of  the  executive  staff  of  the 
Neiv   York  Sun. 

There  were  other  young  men  who 
received  their  tutelage  in  journalism 
from  Mr.  Wingate.  One  became  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Century  Maga- 
zine for  a  time,  and  F.  Roy  Martin, 
who  was  graduated  from  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Providence  Journal  to  the 
tiosition  of  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  of  which  Melville  E.  Stone  was 
then  Chief,  now  Counsellor. 

The  story  of  the  suggested  innova- 
tions that  I  made,  some  of  which  be- 
ing adopted  caused  the  income  from 
the  advertising  department  to  increase 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  cannot  be  told 
in  this  issue.  When  a  renewal  of  my 
arrangement  for  another  year  came 
up,  I  again  was  made  to  realize  that 


The  question  had  come  up  of  includ- 
ing in  the  volume  two  letters,  one  of 
which  I  had  received  from  Frank  A. 
Munsey  at  the  time  I  was  in  his  em- 
ploy, and  my  publishers  had  insisted 
that  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  Mr. 
Munsey's  permission  to  print  the  letter 
before  the  issuance  of  the  book. 

Arranging  the  details  of  advertising, 
and  promising  to  see  Mr.  Munsey  with- 
in a  few  days  in  reference  to  the  letter, 
I  left  my  publisher's  office  for  Young's 
Hotel.  The  route  taken  was  down  Win- 
ter Street,  turning  into  the  alley  which 
runs  alongside  of  the  City  Hall. 

The  day  was  lowering,  and  a  modest 
rain  was  falling.  With  an  umbrella  in 
one  hand,  a  book  in  the  other,  a  cigar 
between  my  lips,  I  sauntered  on.  Sud- 
denly a  tickling  sensation  came  in  my 
throat,  and  /  spit. 

I  had  taken  but  a  few  steps  there- 
after when  a  man  in  a  blue  uniform, 
though  not  in  a  policeman's  regalia, 
balked  my  passage  further  and  a  gruff 
voice  said:  "You're  arrested!  Don't 
you  know  it's  against  the  law  to  spit 
on  the  sidewalk  in  Boston?" 

Startled,  like  a  duck  in  thunder,  I 
looked  down  at  the  puddles  of  water 
resting  among  the  cobble  stones,  and 
said  quietly,  "Is  this  a  sidewalk?" 
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"It  is;  follow  me!"  was  my  inquisi- 
tor's reply. 

A  few  yards  further  and  we  were 
in  the  police  station,  which  adjoins  the 
Crawford  House,  the  latter  made  fa- 
mous in  earlier  days  as  the  habitual  re- 
Eort  when  in  Boston  of  Arthur  E.  Bow- 
ers, of  the  Munsey  advertising  staff. 

In  the  few  moments  which  inter- 
vened before  my  interrogation  began. 
I  recalled  the  fact  that  the  morning 
papers  had  named  a  number  of  people 
arrested  for  a  like  offence,  and  know- 
ing the  ability  of  reporters  to  make  a 
good  story  from  little,  it  was  easy  to 
picture  on  the  first  page  of  the  morn- 
ing papers,  an  item,  displayed  with  a 
"No.  5"  head,  "John  A(Uims  Thayer, 
former  publisher  of  Ei'enjbody's  Mar/n- 
gine,  Arrexted  for  Spitthif/  on  the  Side- 
u-alk."  My  imagination  went  so  far  as 
to  think  the  Associated  Press  would 
send  the  "news"  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Perhaps  the  thought  will  arise  at 
this  point,  that  my  imagination  ran 
riot,  or  that  the  assumption  was  un- 
warranted that  publicity  would  be 
given  to  my  "social  error."  Perhaps, 
but  it  was  only  recently,  while  serving 
on  a  jury  in  a  Bridgeport  court,  that 
the  Bridgeport  Pout  announced  with 
big  headlines  that  I  had  "jumped  to  my 
feet  and  demanded  of  the  Judge"  the 
rea.son  of  my  non-retention  as  a  juror 
in  one  of  the  cases  which  went  to  trial. 
Both  of  the  verbs  used  were  inaccurate, 
but  they  made  the  story. 

These  harrowing  thoughts  of  the 
publicity  that  might  be  given  wero 
rudely  interrupted  by  the  uniformed 
Captain  in  the  Police  Station,  with  the 
question : 

"What  if  your  name?"     I  gave  it. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  "Paris,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"Paris,  where?"  "Paris,  France," 
was  the  next  ouestinn  and  answer. 

Whercunon.  taking  a  card  from  mv 
pocket  bock.  I  handed  it  to  tV'p  official 
saying:  "Here  is  my  Coiipr-File.  issued 
annually  to  me  bv  the  famous  Lepine. 
Director  of   Public   Safetv,   Paris,   and 


'T'HEN  a  bright  thought  flashed  to  my 
•*■  mind,  which  until  that  moment  had 
been  dormant,  and  I  inquired:  "Isn't 
Mr.  Stephen  O'Meara  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  Boston?" 

"He  is."  was  the  slightly  less  gruff 
reply.     "Do  you  know  him?" 

"I  certainlv  do,"  was  my  smiling  re- 
sponse. "Will  you  kindly  get  him  on 
the  telephone  and  say  that  John  Adams 
Thayer  won'd  like  to  talk  with  him  for 
a  moment?" 

"We  don't  call  the  Commissioner  on 

the  telephone."  he  responded ;  then  with 

a  little  hesitation  he  continued:     "You 

can  go  to   Headquarters   and  see   him. 

j  but  understand,   vou    must    come   back 

jhere!" 

Fortunate  in  finding  Mr.  O'Meara  at 
his  office,  which  he  was  about  to  leave 
for  the   dav.   I  explained   the   predica- 
I  ment  in   which    I   was   placed.      In   all 
1  seriousness,  with  a  seeming  sunpression 
;on   his    countenance    of    the    humorous 
aspect   of   the   matter,   he    said   that   I 
should   report  back   to  the  Police   Sta- 
ition-  i-ut  as  the  act  had  not  been  com- 
mitted  on   a   regular  cement   sidewalk, 
he  would  arrange  for  my  "discharge" 
from  custody,  and  I  would  again  be  a 
free  man. 

.  In    quest    of    this    permission    I    ar- 
rived once  more  in  New  York.    A  tele- 


phone message  to  Mr.  Munsey  brought 
his  reply  that  he  would  see  me  at  three 
o'clock;  that  on  account  of  a  business 
engagement  he  regretted  that  he  could 
not  invite  me  to  luncheon.  The  idea 
of  securing  from  Mr.  Munsey  his  writ- 
ten permission  that  his  letter  might  be 
printed  did  not  appeal  to  me.  My 
publishers  required  authority,  but  was 
there  not  a  better  plan?  His  business 
experiment  with  me  was  only  one  of 
a  number  of  similar  occurrences,  and 
while  it  had  been  an  event  in  my 
young  life,  I  surmised  that  it  had  been 
only  an  incident  with  Mr.  Munsey.  So 
whv  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole 
hill"? 

\T  three  o'clock,  accompanied  by  my 
secretary,  a  young  Englishman  who 
had  been  a  captain  in  the  English 
army,  and  who  had  come  over  with  me 
from  Paris,  I  was  ushered  into  Mr. 
Munsey's  private  office  on  one  of  the 
top  floors  of  the  Flat  Iron  Building. 
There  was  nothing  noticeable  about  his 
office  e.xeept  that  the  windows  were  on 
both  sides,  that  we  were  high  up  in 
the  air,  and  a  raised  platform,  of  about 
six  inches,  upon  which  rested  his  larg:-  j 
flat-ton  desk.  There  were  people  who 
referred  to  this  little  rise  as  a 
"throne,"  but  their  facetiousness  could 
be  questioned. 

After  the  introduction  of  my  secre- 
tary, who  was  likewdse  a  friend,  and 
salutations  had  passed,  Mr.  Munsey 
asked  what  had  occupied  my  time  of 
late.  This  seemed  to  be  an  opening, 
so  telling  him  how  restless  I  had  be- 
come in  Paris  for  something  to  do  that 
was  seemingly  more  worth  while,  I  had 
written  a  book,  which  told  of  my  busi- 
ness experiences.  Then  I  mentioned 
that  it  was  my  purpose  to  include  in 
the  book  a  number  of  letters  which 
had  come  to  me  from  former  employers. 
"Of  course,  in  doing  this,"  I  went  on, 
"any  letter  could  be  paraphrased, 
which  would  answer  the  purpose,  if  the 
writers  objected.  But  I  don't  think 
.vou  have  any  objection  to  the  printing 
of  any  letter  you  wrote  me." 

His  answer  was  quickly  given:  "Not 
the   slightest  objection." 

The  tenor  of  the  conversation  was 
suddenly  changed,  and  soon  after  we 
left,  going  directly  to  my  attorney's 
office. 

The  next  morning  my  publishers  in 
Boston  received  a  formidable  docu- 
ment, beginning  "Whereas,"  this  be- 
ing the  heading  of  a  deposition  made 
by  my  secretary,  duly  witnessed,  that 
Mr.  Munsey  freely  gave  permission  to 
print  any  letter  he  had  written  me. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Munsey 
during  his  lifetime  assumed  the  role 
of  a  "protector"  to  his  employees;  he 
told  them  where  to  live,  how  to  live, 
and  what  to  do  with  their  money,  etc. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  protecting  trend 
which  one  day  caused  him  to  inquire: 
"I  hope,  Thayer,  you  have  invested 
your  money  in  good  securities?"  Tell- 
ing him  that  I  had  been  advised  to  buy 
only  the  safest  bonds,  paying  3  to  4 
per  cent,  which  I  had  done,  he  further 
remarked  that  such  interest  vi'as  small, 
and  then  said:  "You  could  well  afford 
to  buy  500  or  1000  shares  of  Steel  for 
investment;  that  industry  is  looming 
big  these  days." 

This  suggestion  appealed  to  me,  and 
I  purchased  500  shares  at  the  price, 
ruling  at  that  time,  of  $27  per  share, 
putting  the  certificates  in  my  strong 
box.  Not  so  long  after  they  were  sold 
on    a    rising   market,    up   to   85.      Had 
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60,000  Uses  for  Gas 

Can  Your  Product  Serve  One  of  Them? 

Gas,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  heating 
medium  in  more  than  60,000  different 
manufacturing  processes.  Perhaps  it 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  your 
own  p  r  o  d  u  c  t — and  perhaps  your 
product,  itself,  could  be  put  to  a  use 
in  one  of  the  many  applications  of  gas. 

The  possibility  is  assuredly  worth 
investigation,  for  if  your  product  has 
such  a  fortunate  utility,  it  will  find  a 
new  sales  outlet,  opening  into  a  mar- 
ket of  large  proportions. 

If  you  will  confer  with  us  on  this 
matter,  we  will  inform  you,. frankly 
and  thoroughly,  concerning  the  ne- 
gotiable value  of  your  merchandise  in 
the  gas  industry,  as  well  as  the  ways 
and  means  of  establishing  it.  And 
any  information  that  lays  claim  to 
thoroughness  must  include  mention 
of  the  fact  that  an  advertiser  can  pene- 
trate the  gas  industry  completely,  at 
one  cost.  Gas  Age-Record  offers  a 
coverage  of  99.47%. 


Gas  Age-Record 


9  East  38th  Street 


A.    B.   P. 

New  York 


(Ve  also  publish  Brown's  Directory  of  American  Gas  Companies 
and  the  Gas  Engineering  and  Appliance   Catalogue. 


I  held  the  investment  until  today 
the  unearned  increment  would  have 
amounted  to  quite  a  tidy  sum. 

In  my  barn,  where  in  pre-motor  days 
spirited  horses  in  their  stalls  champed 
their  bits,  there  is  a  neatly  framed 
motto,  14  X  9  inches  in  size,  printed 
in  color.  It  is  reproduced  on  page  82. 
This  is  one  of  a  number  issued  by 
Mr.  Munsey  to  enforce  attention  to 
his  ideas  and  activities  in  publishing 
and  advertising.  The  large  majority 
of  those  who  will  read  this  story  were 
unborn  at  the  time  this  pungent  and 
lucid  theorem  was  hung  upon  the  wall. 
I  have  perused  it  many  times. 

Reflecting  upon  the  blunders  made, 
and  the  mists  of  error  through  which 
I  have  passed,  considering  also  the 
resultant  damages  and  benefits,  it  is 
easy  for  me  to  concur  with  Mr.  Munsey 
that  "the  mistakes  of  progress  are 
much  more  worth  while  than  the  in- 
ertia of  the  sure  thing." 


Business  Paper  Pub- 
lishers to  Study 
Problems 

A  PROGRAM  of  research,  promotion 
and  associated  plans  for  forward- 
ing wider  knowledge  of  the  place 
and  purpose  of  the  business  paper  m 
economical  and  result  producing  adver- 
tising was  unanimously  adopted  by 
members  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.,  at  a  meeting  on  May  18 
at  French  Lick,  Ind.  More  than  sixty 
executives  of  the  association,  repre- 
senting eighty-three  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  members  of  the  or- 
ganization, were  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, the  keynote  of  which  was  "Helping 
Reader  and  Advertiser  to  Get  the  Most 
Out  of  the  Business  Paper." 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  year  1927-28:  President,  J.  H. 
Bragdon",  Textile  World;  vice-presi- 
dent, Merritt  Lum,  A.  W.  Shaw  Com- 
pany; treasurer,  Warren  C.  Piatt,  Na- 
tional Petroleum  News.  The  executive 
committee  will  include  Malcolm  Muir, 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
Inc.;  George  Slate  of  the  Boardman 
Publishing  Company;  E.  E.  Haight  of 
the  Concrete  Publishing  Company;  Lt. 
Col.  J.  B.  McLean  of  the  McLean  Pub- 
lishing Company;  Everitt  B.  Terhune 
of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder;  and 
C.  J.  Clark  of  the  Penton  Publishing 
Company. 

The  program  adopted  by  the  mem- 
bers in  accordance  with  the  aims  of  the 
gathering  was  recommended  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  presented  by  the 
managing  director,  F.  M.  Feiker.  It 
includes  proposals  to  set  up  a  research 
fund  for  case  studies  by  teachers  of  ad- 
vertising and  marketing  in  industrial, 
merchandising  and  institutional  adver- 
tising campaigns,  the  furtherance  of 
editorial  service  by  cooperation  with 
the  National  Conference  of  Business 
Paper  Editors,  the  formulation  of  added 
standards  of  practice  for  the  improve- 
ment of  advertising  copy,  the  elimina- 
tion of  wasteful  practices  by  advertis- 
ers, and  the  cooperation  with  the  Busi- 
ness Paper  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  in 
the  setting  up  of  better  methods  of 
gaging  business  paper  values  in  ad- 
dition to  the  standard  of  circulation 
established  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
culations. 
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Twenty-one  Ways  of 
Increasing  Distribution 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  21] 


creasing  the  variety  of  their  stocks,  a 
score  or  more  of  new  retail  outlets 
have  come  into  existence. 

With  the  thought  that  it  may  be  sug- 
gestive to  manufacturers  who  are 
anxious  to  have  more  retail  dis- 
tributors, I  am  listing  some  of  these 
new  outlets  and  also  a  few  of  the  old 
outlets  that  have  taken  on  new  life: 

Book  Stores:  Until  recent  years, 
there  were  only  about  1500  book  stores 
in  the  United  States.  The  number  has 
been  increased  by  several  hundred  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years.  The  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  every  town  of  any 
size  in  the  country  will  have  at  least 
one  book  store. 

But,  what  is  more  important  is  the 
fact  that  the  book-dealer  is  fast  be- 
coming a  distributor  of  other  things 
besides  books.  When  the  book  store 
dealt  in  books  and  similar  goods  ex- 
clusively, it  took  a  large  population  to 
support  such  a  store,  and  they  were 
seldom  found  outside  of  the  large  cities. 

But  as  soon  as  book  shops  began  to 
stock  greeting  cards,  sporting  goods, 
art  objects,  gift  merchandise,  school 
and  camp  supplies  and  numerous  other 
articles,  it  became  possible  to  make  a 
store  of  this  kind  pay  in  any  fair-sized 
town.  Many  a  manufacturer  who 
never  before  sold  through  the  book 
dealer  is  finding  in  him  a  solution  ol 
his  distribution  difficulties. 

The  Roofing  Compinnj :  This  is  one 
of  the  newest  institutions  in  the  dis- 
tribution world.  Already  there  arc 
hundreds  of  these  organizations  in 
existence.  They  do  not  maintain 
stores.  Instead  they  send  out  crews  of 
men,  whose  primary  function  is  to  put 
on  roofs.  In  addition  to  roofing,  these 
men  do  considerable  painting,  chimney 
work  and  general  house  repairing. 
This  new  type  of  contractor  handles 
every  kind  of  roofing  material.  He 
also  consumes  large  quantities  of 
paints,  screens,  weather  stripping  anil 
other   building   material. 

The  Landscape  Gardener:  Every 
high  class  residential  community  in  the 
United  States  supports  several  land- 
scape gardeners.  Some  of  them  oper- 
ate in  connection  with  nurseries;  others 
are  employed  by  landscape  architects. 
Most  of  them,  however,  work  inde- 
pendently, hiring  as  many  laborers  to 
assist  them  as  may  be  necessary. 
These  gardeners  not  only  buy  large 
quantities  of  tools,  pruning  parapher- 
nalia, garden  rollers,  mowers,  etc.,  but 
they  comprise  also  a  medium  of  dis- 
tribution for  fertilizers,  spraying  ma- 
terial, seeds,  fencing,  and  similar 
merchandise. 

When  Du  Bois  fencing  was  first  put 

I  on  the  United  States  market,  the  com- 

'  pany  found  the  landscape  gardener  to 

be    one    of    the    best    outlets    for    the 

product. 

The  Upholsterer  and  Interior  Dec- 
orator: This  is  another  type  of  dis- 
tributor that  has  come  into  prominence 


in  recent  years.  These  decorators  not 
only  do  over  furniture  to  fit  any  dec- 
orative scheme,  but  they  also  sell 
furniture,  draperies,  window  shades, 
tapestries,  pictures,  lamps,  and  other 
accessories  for  the  home.  Many  of 
these  stores  also  make  awnings  and 
put  them  up.  They  fit  up  verandas  as 
outdoor  living  rooms,  supply  garden 
furniture,  equip  play  rooms  for  chil- 
dren, and  supply  several  other  services 
for  the  home,  making  them  valuable 
distributors  for  manufacturers. 

Gift  Shops:  There  are  about  8000 
separate  gift  shops  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  500  department 
stores  have  individual  gift  depart- 
ments. These  figures  do  not  include 
the  numerous  jewelry  stores,  drug 
stores,  hardware  stores,  stationery 
stores,  and  other  retail  establishments 
that  have  gift  sections.  The  gift  shop 
is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  of  all 
retail  outlets.  These  shops  carry  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  goods.  The 
majority  of  manufacturers  make  some- 
thing that  can  be  retailed  through  these 
stores,  and  a  large  number  of  concerns 
have  found  this  new  field  a  veritable 
bonanza. 

Chain  Stores :  Some  of  the  chain 
systems,  such  as  the  grocery  chains, 
hold  the  number  of  lines  they  carry 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum. 
Others,  notably  the  five-and-ten  cent 
and  drug  chains,  are  always  open  to 
consider  any  new  article. 

The  buyers  of  these  organizations 
have  instructions  to  give  a  patient  ear 
to  every  salesman  that  comes  along,  no 
matter  how  far-fetched  his  proposition 
may  at  first  seem.  The  very  life  of 
these  stores  depends  on  novelty  and 
variety.  They  must  constantly  be  of- 
fering new  merchandise.  The  only  way 
they  can  be  sure  of  getting  a  steady 
.stream  of  such  goods  is  by  encouraging 
manufacturers  to  give  them  the  first 
chance  at  anything  new  they  may 
produce. 

More  Than  One  Department  in  Same 
Store:  It  may  be  possible  to  get  a 
l>roduct  handled  by  two  or  more  de- 
partments in  a  store.  For  instance, 
many  articles  can  be  shown  in  their 
regular  departments  and  also  in  the 
store's  gift  shop.  But,  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  get  an  article  into  more 
than  one  department  because  of  th" 
rivalry  that  often  exists  between 
buyers.  Nevertheless,  hundreds  of 
manufacturers  are  succeeding  in  get- 
ting additional  distribution  in  this 
manner. 

Office  Bnildinn  Stands:  There  is  at 
least  one  of  these  stands  in  every  large 
office  building  in  the  country.  These 
office-stand  merchants,  in  seeking  to 
attain  a  profitable  volume,  are  con- 
stantly increasing  the  range  of  their 
lines.  They  formerly  handled  only 
cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  and  a  few 
items  in  confectionery.  But  now  many 
of  these  stands  sell  soft  drinks,  sand- 
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How  long  is  it  since  you  have  looked 
into  a  book  on  letter  writing?  It  is  good 
business  to  dip  into  a  modern  book  on 
letter  writing  occasionally — especially  into 
one  in  wliicli  tlu-  finuiamentaU  of  resultful 
letter  writing  are  so 
carefully  dissected 
and    analyzed    as    in 
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JUST  PUBLISHED— THE  1927 
ADVERTISER'S  ANNUAL  AND 
CONVENTION  YEAR  BOOK 

15U.000  lads  in  One  Big   Volume' 

Here,  in  one  handy-to-use  vol- 
ume is  all  the  information  needed 
by  American  Advertising  Men  and 
Women  interested  in  advertising, 
marketing,  and  selling  in  (ireat 
IJritain  and  her  Dominions. 

I  f  you  want  reliable  up-to-date  in- 
furmation  on  British  newspapers,  mag- 
azines and  periodicals ;  their  addresses, 
telegrapliic  addresses ;  page  and  column 
sizes ;  advertisement  rates,  pubhshiog 
and  closing  dates :  circulations,  etc. : — 
ha\c  a  copy  of  the  1927  ADVERTIS- 
ER'S ANNUAL  on  your  desk.  It  has 
already  been  called,  "The  Greatest 
Reference  Book  on  British  Advertising 
ever  issued." 

If  you  arc  planning  an  international 
advertising  campaign,  you  will  need 
answers  to  a  thousand  and  one  ques- 
tions on  British  markets.  In  the  1927 
AD\'ERTISER'S  ANNUAL  you  will 
find  an  entirely  new  collection  of  up- 
to-date  analyses  and  statistics  on  Brit- 
ish   Markets. 

If  you  require  information  on  print- 
ing and  engraving  in  the  British  Isles, 
the  1927  AD\"ERTISI-R'S  ANNUAL 
wMl  supply  it,  for  it  tabulates,  for  your 
easy  reference,  full  details  of  printers 
and  engravers;  bill  posters  and  sign- 
writers,  etc. ;  and  the  technique  of 
printing  and  engraving. 

85<^,  New— Twice  the  Value— Price  the  Same! 

The  1927  ADVERTISER'S  AN- 
NU.AL  is,  in  effect,  six  coinplete  books 
:n  one— .\  Complete  Advertising  Man's 
\'iu\e  Mecum :  A  Complete  Series  of 
Directories,  comprising  12  Distinct 
Sections ;  .\  Guide  to  the  Laws  and 
Regulations  .Effecting  Advertising;  .\ 
Complete  Text-Book  on  Printing  and 
Engraving  Tecliiiique ;  Market  Survev 
and  Research  Data;  and  a  Report  of 
the    World's    Advertising   Conventions. 

85%  of  the  information  contained  in  its 
pages  IS  new— the  remaining  15%  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  and  brouglit  up  to  date 
It  IS  one  of  the  most  complete,  comprehensive 
and  exhaustive  treatises  on  advertising  ever 
puhlished    in   any  country. 

Allhaugh  the  Advtrliser's  Annual  has 
grnun  /mm  jaur  la  six  books  in  onr.  th« 
prire     remains     the     same.  This     remarkable 

riWump  romes  to  you.  postpaid,  far  onlv 
St.OO.  :iimply     fill     in      the     coupon,     attach 

your    cheque    or    innney-orrler.    and    mail    \0« 

The    hditio;    is    limited to    delay    mailin';    may 

mean       disappointment.  Senil       your      order 

i\lin  ,     a'l-l     reeeiei 
retuin    mail. 


your     copy,     postpaid,     by 


POST   THIS   COUPON   TODA^i' 

To   the   Publishers   of   "British   Advertiser's 
Annual  and   Convention   Year  Book,   1927." 
Baneor   House,   6S   and   67   Shoe   Lane, 
London,   E.   C.  4,   England. 

Please  send  me  one  copv  of  the  "BRITISH 
An\-F.RTI.SERS  AXN'UAL  AXD  CON- 
VENTION YEAR  BOOK.  192-,-  postpaid 
by  return.  I  enclose  herewith  $4.00  in  full 
payment. 
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wiches,  handkerchiefs,  hosiery,  books, 
toys,  pencils,  fountain  pens,  steno- ' 
g'raphic  note  books,  sinocks,  etc.  It  is 
easy  to  interest  these  dealers  in  almost 
anything,  provided  it  does  not  take  up 
too  much  space. 

There  are  several  prosperous  manu- 
facturers who  got  a  big  lift  from  the 
office  stand  at  the  outset  of  their 
careers.  The  Mint  Products  Company 
is  one  of  them. 

Tea  Rooms:  As  this  is  written  there 
are  about  6000  tea  rooms  in  the  coun- 
try, but  the  figure  will  soon  be  out-of- 
date,  as  the  number  of  tea  rooms  is 
increasing  daily.  There  is  a  decided 
drift  away  from  the  cafeteria  toward 
tea  rooms,  coffee  shops  and  sandwich 
bars.  The  American  people  want 
service. 

The  tea  room  handles  all  sorts  of 
things  in  addition  to  the  food  that  it 
serves.  Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
articles  that  are  on  sale  in  these  places: 
confectionery,  smoking  goods,  postal 
cards  and  other  souvenir  merchandise, 
art  goods,  packaged  teas,  coffee,  pre- 
serves and  other  food  specialties,  gift 
goods,  antiques,  perfumes,  toilet  goods, 
and  wares  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
neighborhood;  such  as  maple  sugar  in 
New  England.  Some  tea  rooms  even 
maintain  circulating  libraries.  In 
irany  instances,  tea  rooms  do  a  larger 
volume  on  their  side-lines  than  they  do 
on  their  main  business. 

Wui/.tide  Stoifh:  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  65.000  wayside  stands 
in  the  United  States.  Most  of  them 
operate  for  only  a  few  inonths  each 
year.  This  number  is  undoubtedly  too 
low,  however,  as  almost  every  farmer 
located  on  a  main  highway  is,  the- 
oretically at  least,  open  to  serve  cus- 
tomers. 

This  vast  army  of  wayside  vendors 
distribute  unbelievable  quantities  of 
frankfurters,  bread  products,  pie, 
candies,  gum,  ice  cream,  soft  drinks, 
novelties,  etc.  These  retailers,  like  the 
office  building  merchants,  the  tea  room 
proprietors,  and  others  among  the  new 
retail  distributors,  are  always  anxious 
to  broaden  their  stocks.  These  stands 
are  mainly  served  by  jobbers-on-wheels, 
who  sell,  make  deliveries  and  collect  at 
the  same  time.  The  growth  of  this 
peripatetic  jobbing  system  is,  in  itself, 
by  the  way,  an  interesting  example  of 
the  way  distribution  adapts  itself  to 
new  developments. 

Formers'  Elevators :  Farmers'  co- 
operative elevators  were  started  orig- 
inally to  handle  the  grain  of  their 
members.  Most  of  these  elevators  now 
also  operate  in  the  opposite  direction. 
They  buy  for  their  members,  dealing 
in  such  a  wide  variety  of  products  a'; 
coal,  fertilizers,  binding  twine,  cattle 
feed,  salt,  building  supplies,  machinery 
and  oil. 

Tevt  Stores:  The  Potter  Knitting 
Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
been  operating  a  small  chain  of  tent 
stores  in  New  England  for  several 
seasons.  This  company  sells  bathing 
suits,  bathing  caps,  shoes,  belts  and 
other  bathing  accessories.  Only  the 
suits  are  of  its  own  manufacture.  The 
company  pitches  its  tents  at  the  cross- 
roads, wherever  the  motor  traffic  is 
heavy. 

The  Potter  organization  has  been  so 
successful  with  this  queer  distribution 
scheme  that  other  concerns  in  different 
lines  of  business  are  planning  to  try 
the  same  idea. 

The    Golf    Professional    Shop:    Since 


there  are  about  4000  golf  professionals 
in  the  United  States  and  since  most 
of  them  are  permitted  to  sell  supplies, 
we  may  conclude  that  there  are  at  least 
2500  golf  professional  shops  in  this 
country.  The  number  is  increasing 
each  year.  All  of  these  shops  carry 
golf  clubs,  balls,  tees,  etc.  Most  of 
thein  handle  general  sports  apparel. 
Many  of  them  deal  in  miscellaneous 
goods,  such  as  drinking  cups,  gum,  con- 
fectionery and  soft  drinks.  In  fact 
they  will  handle  anything  for  which 
there  is  a  demand.  At  the  golf  show 
in  Chicago,  recently,  there  was  held  a 
Professional  Golfer's  Merchandising 
Conference,  at  which  various  inethods 
of  making  the  golf  professional  a  bet- 
ter merchandiser  were  discussed.  For 
one  thing,  it  was  decided  to  get  out  a 
sales  manual.  The  professional  is  to 
be  taught  better  inethods  of  display  and 
of  salesmanship. 

Paint  Stores:  One  of  the  most  un- 
usual developments  in  distribution  is 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  number 
of  exclusive  paint  stores.  There  are 
now  between  7000  and  10,000  such 
stores  in  the  forty-eight  States.  Four 
or  five  years  ago,  there  were  no  more 
than  3000  exclusive  paint  stores.  An- 
other interesting  fact  about  this  field 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  chain  sys- 
tems are  entering  it. 

The  paint  store,  of  course,  off'ers  a 
ready  outlet  to  any  manufacturer 
bringing  out  a  new  finish.  As  a  rule, 
paint  dealers  do  not  let  their  stocks 
stray  too  far  from  their  main  business. 
Even  so,  the  stock  of  the  paint  store  is 
sufficiently  varied  to  present  an  oppor- 
tunity to  many  manufacturers  who  are 
looking  for  new  outlets. 

Lumber  Yard^:  In  days  gone  by,  the 
lumber  yard  was  just  a  lumber  yard. 
Today,  it  is  a  building  supply  depart- 
ment store.  There  are  22,500  retail 
lumber  vards  in  the  United  States. 
Between '5000  and  6000  of  these  yards 
are  owned  by  400  line-yard  companies. 
Most  of  these  yards  handle,  in  addition 
to  lumber,  prepared  roofing,  wallboard, 
cement,  lime,  plaster,  sand,  insulating 
material,  etc.  Nearly  one-quarter  of 
the  yards  stock  paint,  ladders,  gates 
and  fencing,  builders'  hardware,  barn 
equipment,  steel  fence  posts  and 
articles  of  that  character.  A  goodly 
number  of  the  yards  go  in  for  coal. 
Some  of  them  deal  in  contractors' 
supplies. 

Bowling  Alleys,  Billiard  Parlors, 
Bathing  Pavilions  and  Cirei'.ses:  There 
are  2600  bowling  alleys,  25,000  billiard 
parlors,  800  bathing  pavilions  and  300 
circuses  in  the  United  States.  All  of 
these  places  ofi'er  a  lot  of  merchandise 
for  sale,  outside  of  the  customary  ser- 
vice which  they  offer  to  patrons. 

Beauty  Parlors:  There  are  about 
28,000  beauty  parlors,  exclusive  of  the 
barber  shop,  catering  to  the  pulchri- 
tudinous  needs  of  the  nation.  Besides 
the  preparations  which  are  used  in 
giving  treatments,  these  shops  sell  all 
sorts  of  beauty  goods,  toilet  articles, 
perfumes,  dentifrices,  novelty  jewelry 
and,  in  some  cases,  cigarettes. 

Company  Store:  After  all  the  trouble 
that  Henry  Ford  got  into  with  his  com- 
pany stores,  perhaps  I  should  not  be 
recommending  this  avenue  of  distribu- 
tion to  manufacturers.  The  type  of 
company  store  I  have  in  mind,  however, 
is  not  the  conventional  kind.  I  am  re- 
fei-ring  to  the  factory  shop,  where  the 
company  sells  work  clothes,  tools  and 
other  articles  to  its  own  employees  at 
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cost.  In  some  lines,  such  as  mechanics' 
tools,  a  manufacturer  is  missing  an 
important  outlet  unless  he  recognizes 
these  shops. 

In  the  foregoing  summary,  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  present  a  complete 
catalog  of  all  the  out-of-the-ordinary 
retail  outlets  to  which  a  manufacturer 
who  is  looking  for  distribution  may 
turn.  I  merely  aimed  to  present  a  few 
typical  classes  of  stores  that  have 
either  lately  come  into  existence  or 
have   recently  taken   on   new   life. 

About  the  only  serious  difliculty  that 
the  manufacturer  will  encounter  in 
selling  to  these  new  outlets,  is  making 
certain  of  the  credit  responsibility  of 
his  customers.  It  usually  takes  mer- 
chants in  a  new  field  some  time  to 
become    financially   established. 

But  the  matter  of  credit  need  not 
prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 
Some  of  these  distributors,  such  as  the 
lumber  yards,  are  gilt-edged  credit 
risks.  In  other  cases,  the  wayside 
stand,  for  instance,  machinery  for 
handling  both  deliveries  and  collections 
has  already  been  set  up.  In  still  other 
cases,  these  new  distributors  are  doing 
such  a  flourishing  business  that  they 
are  able  to  take  the  cash  discount  on 
all  their  purchases. 

Anyway,  the  manufacturer  who  is 
primarily  interested  in  getting  distri- 
bution can  afford,  at  the  outset,  to  take 
a  chance  on  credits.  In  fact  there  are 
several  successful  advertisers  who  got 
their  start  by  selling  to  merchants  who 
were  regarded  as  bad  credit  risks. 
These  retailers,  not  being  able  to  get 
a  regular  supply  of  goods  from  estab- 
lished sources,  were  glad  to  listen  to 
the  proposition  of  the  new  advertiser. 


Sliuniaii  Trophy  to  Be  Awarded 
at  A.  IN.  A.  E.  Convention 

The  Shuman  Trophy  presented  by  A. 
L.  Shuman,  vice-president  and  adver- 
tising director  of  the  P'ort  Worth  Star- 
Telcgnnii,  will  be  awarded  at  the  Den- 
ver Convention  of  the  A.  N.  A.  E.  on 
June  27-29.  for  the  best  story  of  a  news- 
pa|ier  advertising  success  presented  at 
the  convention.  The  contest  for  the 
trophy  won  in  li)2G  by  Frank  E.  Trip, 
general  manager  of  the  Gannett  News- 
papers, with  an  outline  of  a  successful 
campaign  conducted  by  a  group  of  in- 
dependent grocers,  aims  to  develop 
many  concrete  examples  of  success  that 
are  directly  helpful  to  each  member  and 
to  the  newspaper  advertising  cause 
generally. 


Affiliated  Advertising  Clubs 
Meet 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  convention 
<f  the  Affiliation  of  Advertising  Clubs 
was  held  at  Erie,  Pa.,  on  May  20  and 
21.  Four  hundred  delegates  attended 
and  cooperated  to  make  the  meeting 
rne  of  the  most  beneficial  in  the  his- 
'ory  of  the  oi-ganization's  annual  meet- 
ings. 

Elections  of  officers  were  held,  and 
the  following  candidates  were  chosen 
for  the  coming  year:  President,  Ludwig 
G.  Meyer,  Erie;  first  vice-president. 
Earnest  A.  Paviour,  Rochester;  second 
vice-president,  R.  E.  Clemens,  Hamil- 
ton; secretary-treasurer,  J.  Jav  Fuller, 
Buffalo.  The  "convention  in  1928  will  be 
held  at  Rochester  in  May. 


A  $400,000,000  Market 

I    HE    sales    of    electrical    appliances    and 
"*-  radio  by  hardware  and  department  stores 

have     reached     the     astounding     figure     of 

^400,000,000. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  this  market  is 
not  only  the  largest  at  present,  but  represents 
the  greatest  stable  market  for  future  develop- 
ment. 

This  market  is  served  by  ELECTRICAL 
GOODS — the  only  publication  whose  con- 
tents are  devoted  exclusively  to  electrical  ap- 
pliances and  radio. 

A  duplication  of  the  circulation  and  service  of 
ELECTRICAL  GOODS  by  any  other  me- 
dium is  practically  negligible. 


ELECTRICAL 
GOODS 


I'lihlislipil    Every    Foiirlh 

It  eek  fts  II  Section  of 

HARDWARE    AGE    and 

DRY    GOODS    ECONOMIST 

Combined     circulation     36,000 


239  West  39  Street 


New  York  City 


"V/'OU  don't  have  to  be  a  physicist  to  know 
that  the  longest  way  around  is  an  in- 
direct method.  The  Market  Place  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  cardinal 
points — you  and  your  next  connection. 
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ADVERTISING     AND     SELLING 


June  i,  1927 


Rate   for    advertisements    inserted    in    this    department    is    $3.00    per    inch.     Minimum    charge    $1.50. 
Forms  close  Saturday  noon  before  date  of  issue. 


Position  Wanted 


We  know  a  man  who  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  staff  of  some  agency  or  advertiser,  and 
who  will  bring  to  the  new  connection  that  he 
now  seeks  these  qualifications :  Seven  years' 
training  with  nationally -known  corporation,  as 
executive  in  purchasing  department  and  later  as 
head  of  packaging  department.  Experienced  in 
purchase  of  art  work,  engraving,  typography, 
printing  and  lithography,  and  in  copy  and  lay- 
out work.  Thorough  knowledge  of  paper  stock, 
envelopes,  bags,  shipping  cases,  containers,  etc. 
He  is  a  native  American,  age  29;  university 
graduate,  Protestant,  married.  He  will  go  wher- 
ever opportunity  warrants.  If  you  know  who 
might  profit  by  the  services  of  this  man.  fuller 
details  may  be  had  by  addressing  Box  463. 
Advertising  &  Selling.  9  East  38th  St..  New 
York.   N.    Y. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

with  a  downtown  office  in  Chicago  wants  a  live 
publication  to  represent  in  the  Middle  West. 
Over  twenty  years'  metropolitan  newspaper  and 
trade  paper  experience.  If  you  want  a  man  who 
is  a  builder  of  profitable  business,  write  me.  My 
record  will  bear  a  strict  investigation.  Address 
Box  458.  Advertising  &  Selling.  9  East  38th 
St..  New   York.   N.   Y. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED    A    CAPABLE    SALES 
CORRESPONDENT 

fWith  an  engineering  background) 
A  solidly  established  corporation  whose  products 
are  used  in  more  than  50,000  metal  workine 
olants  and  distributed  through  600  jobbers  of 
hardware  and  factory  supplies,  needs  a  capable 
.■sales   correspondent. 

We  want  a  man  between  30  and  35  years  of  age 
who  has  had  some  shop  experience  and  has  sold 
industrial  products  on  the  road.  If  he  has  done 
missionary  work  with  jobbers'  salesmen^  so  much 
the  better.  He  must  be  willing  to  travel  part  of 
the  time  and  the  rest  of  the  time  he  will  assist 
the  sales  manager  in  the  New  York  office.  Th*» 
right  man  will  be  paid  a  good  salary  with  plentv 
of  opportunity  for  advancement-  If  you  are  such 
a  man  write  us  in  detail  about  your  past  ex- 
perience and  connections.  Mention  the  salarv 
vou  want.  Address  Box  467,  Advertising  and 
Selling,  9   East   38th   St..   New  York   City. 


PRINTING  SALESMAN  who  lacks  "talking 
points"  in  present  connection  can  locate  with 
organization  capable  of  helping  him  increase  in- 
come. Drawing  account  to  man  with  following. 
Address  Box  465.  Advertising  and  Selling.  9  East 
38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Wanted:    Sales  representative  in  eastern  territory 

for  practical,  popular,  nationally  advertised  sales- 
men's portfolios.  Our  product  is  being  purchased 
by  thousands  among  firms  with  large  sales  forces. 
To  a  reputable  man  calling  on  such  firms  we  will 
give  an  exclusive  territory  on  a  profitable  com- 
mission basis.  Leads  furnished.  All  correspond- 
ence held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  A.  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling.  1328  Peoples  Gas  BIdg.. 
Chicago,   III. 


Press  Clippings 


BUFFALO   CLIPPING   BUREAUS 
ofler     reliable     National     or     regional     newspaper 
reading    service.       Branch     Bureaus    Everywhere. 
General    offices.    One    Terrace.    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 


Multigraphing 


Quahty      and      Quantity      Multigraphing, 

Addressing.     Filling    In.     Folding.     Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

120   W.   42nd   St..    New  York   City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 


Telephone 
Barclay    3355 


o  SERVICE 

BUREAU 


Multigraphing 

Mimeographing 

Addressing 

19    Park    Place,    New    York    City 

JOHN    F.   FITZPATRICK,    Proprietor 


For  Sale 


For  Sale;  A  complete  set  of  Bound  Volumes 
of  Printers'  Ink  Weekly  from  October  3.  1918, 
to  September  28,  1922,  in  good  condition.  Volume 
numbers  105  to  120.  Price  for  sixteen  volumes 
$.^0.00.  Box  456.  Advertising  and  Selling.  9 
F.ast    38tli    St..    New    York    City. 


For  sale — Bound  Volumes  (5)  of  Printers'  Ink 
Monthly  from  December,  1919,  to  May,  1922.  In 
perfect  condition.  Price  for  the  set,  $15.00.  Box 
464,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St., 
New  York  City. 


Direct  Mail  Service 


Productive  Sales  Literature.  Sales  letters,  $3.00; 
3x6  circulars,  $2.00;  6x9  circulars,  $5.00;  2  inch 
display,  $2.00;  classified.  $1.00.  Branch  office 
service  and  mail  address,  $5.00  monthly.  For- 
warded daily.  Circulars,  booklets,  samples,  etc., 
distributed  house  to  house.  $3.50  per  thousand. 
Address  the  Egyptian  Exchange,  Barclay.  Fair- 
field.  Illinois. 


Miscellaneous 


BOUND   VOLUMES 

A  bound  volume  of  Advertising:  and  Selling  makes 
a  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  your  library. 
They  are  bound  in  black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in 
gold  lettering.  Each  volume  is  complete  with 
index,  cross-filed  under  title  of  article  and  name 
of  author  making  it  valuable  for  reference  pur- 
poses. The  cost  (which  includes  postage)  is 
$5.00  per  volume.  Send  your  check  to  Adver- 
tising and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. ^__ 

BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 
and  Selling  copies  for  reference.  Stiff  cloth 
covered  covers,  and  die-stamped  m  gold  letteritig, 
each  holding  approximately  9  issues,  $1.85  in- 
cluding postage.  Send  your  Check  to  Advertising 
and  Selling.  9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Yes  and  No 

By  R.  M.  Blankenbaker 
Calkins  &   Holdeii,  Inc. 

THE    short    tall    man    stammered 
incisively. 
"I    positively    will   never   do   it 
maybe." 

To  which  the  thin  heavy-set  person 
of  20  or  40  at  his  side  behind  him 
replied, 

"Of  course  maybe  you  will  or  won't, 
but  I'm  sick  and  glad  of  your  not 
saying   so." 

Slowly  they  rapidly  ascended  down 
the  long  short  flight  of  stairs  in  the 
elevator. 

Who  were  the  short  tall  man  and  the 
thin  heavy-set  person?  Why,  they 
were  two  agency  men  returning  from 
a  copy  conference  with  the  advertising 
committee  of  their  client.  The  Acme 
Hand   Buzz  Saw  Co. 

The  advertising  committee  consists 
of  the  president,  the  sales  manager, 
the  advertising  manager,  the  treasurer, 
the  president's  secretary,  the  most 
amiable  of  the  bankers,  the  sales  man- 
ager's wife's  nephew  who  is  an  art 
student,  and  the  factory  superintend- 
ent. 

You  see,  kind  reader,  the  poor  fel- 
lows were  still  in  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
ference.   

Harry  C.  Walker  Dies 

Harry  C.  Walker,  president  of 
Walker  &  Company,  Detroit,  outdoor 
advertising  company,  died  suddenly  in 
Baltimore  on  May  27  at  the  age  of  48. 
He  was  the  active  head  of  the  busi- 
ness which  bears  his  name,  succeeding 
his  father  twenty  years  ago.  Through- 
out his  life  he  was  identified  with  ad- 
vertising movements  and  organiza- 
tions, being  a  director  of  the  Outdoor 
Advertising  Association  and  secretary 
of  the  Michigan  Outdoor  Advertising 
Association. 

Beside  his  identification  with  adver- 
tising, Mr.  Walker  took  a  keen  inter- 
est in  civic  affairs.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  American  State  Bank,  a  member 
of  the  Detroit  Club,  and  a  director  of 
the  Detroit  Convention  Tourist  Bu- 
reau, playing  an  important  part  in  the 
recent  drive  to  advertise  Detroit. 

A  son  and  a  daughter  survive. 


Howard  Winton  Elected 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  Milwaukee  Association  of  Indus- 
trial Advertisers  held  on  May  16, 
Howard  Winton,  the  general  branch 
manager  of  The  Heil  Co.,  was  elected 
president.  Mr.  Winton  served  in  the 
capacity  of  vice-president  during  the 
last  year  and  succeeds  H.  P.   Sigwalt. 


Advertising  Chibs  of  Third  Dis- 
trict Convene 

The  third  district  of  the  International 
Advertising  Association  held  its  annual 
convention  last  week  in  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  Approximately  400  delegates 
from  the  various  advertising  clubs  in 
the  district  represented  their  respective 
organizations.  The  third  district  in- 
cludes Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia  and  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Hoover  and  Work  to 
Speak  at  Denver  Ad- 
vertising Convention 

''PHOROUGH  preparations  for  the 
J-  twenty-third  Annual  Convention  of 
the  International  Advertising  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  at  Denver,  Colorado,  on 
June  2G,  27,  28  and  2!l,  are  rapidly 
nearing  eonipletion.  The  addresses  to 
be  given  at  the  convention  will  more 
or  less  turn  on  subjects  concerning  the 
part  that  advertising  plays  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  industry. 
According  to  the  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gram committee,  the  addresses  will  be 
given  more  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
user  and  buyer  rather  than  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  seller.  Following  the  busi- 
ness sessions  from  the  2()th  to  the  29th 
will  be  three  days  of  sightseeing  in  and 
about  Denver.  At  the  present  time 
1500  delegates  have  made  known  their 
intentions  of  attending,  to  the  registra- 
tions committee  and  the  committee  ex- 
pects many  more  by  the  time  the  con- 
vention starts  at  the  Greek  Theater, 
Denver  Civic  Center,  with  the  Inspira- 
tional Meeting. 

The  outstanding  events  of  the  con- 
vention will  be  the  addresses  by  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hubert  Work, 
who  have  accepted  the  Association's 
invitation  to  be  present  and  address 
the  members.  The  officials  of  the  Cab- 
inet will  speak  at  the  general  sessions 
on  June  27.  Among  the  more  important 
speakers  to  present  papers  will  be  Mrs. 
Emily  Newell  Blair,  representing 
women  buyers  of  advertised  goods: 
S.  R.  McKelvie,  former  governor  of 
Nebraska  and  publisher  of  the  Ne- 
branka  Farmer,  speaking  on  the  subject 
of  advertising  in  relation  to  its  service 
to  the  farm  market;  Merlin  Hall  Ayles- 
worth,  president  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company,  on  radio  broadcast- 
ing; Col.  Paul  Henderson,  general  man- 
ager of  the  National  Air  Transport 
Company,  on  aviation  for  commercial 
transportation;  Harold  J.  Stonier, 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Los  Angeles,  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  on  community  adver- 
tising, and  Francis  H.  Sisson,  vice- 
president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Followintr  is  a  general  program  of 
the  convention : 

Sunday  Afternoon.  June  28 — Inspirational 
Meetinp.  Greek  Theater,  Denver  Civic 
Center. 

Monday  MorninR.  .Tune  27 — General  Ses- 
sion. Orpheum  Theater. 

Monday  Afternoon — Departmental  Ses- 
sions. 

Monday  Night — General  Session,  Orpheum 
Theater  or  Municipal  Auditorium. 

Tuesday  Morning-,  June  28 — General  Ses- 
sion, Orpheum  Theater. 

Tuesday  Afternoon — Departmental  Ses- 
sions. 

Tuesday  Night — General  Session.  Or- 
pheum Theater  or  Municipal  Auditorium. 

Wednesday,  June  29 — Departmental  Ses- 
sions Morning  and  Afternoon. 

Wednesday  Night— Western  Baile  at  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. 

a^I'^ii'"^''^^'  -^""^  30— Golf  Tournaments 
and  Post-convention  Tours. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  International  Ad- 
vertismg  Association  at  Orpheum  Theater  at 
t  p.  m..  Wednesday  Afternoon,  June   "9 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Advertising  Com- 
"oorSunl  *2*'7^  '*°'"  C°^™°P°"t^n  Monday 
day.'"ju?e™29l"^'  <^°"f"<'"<=«  '^I'  '3^>'  Wednes- 
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The  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  ^  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  §0^  Address  Advertising 
AND  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


CHANGES  IN  PEKSONNEl^ {Advertisers,  etc.) 

yVfl,,,,,  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

W   C    Kobin Real   Silk  Hosiery   Mills,   Indianapolis,   Ind.,       ^  „  p  „,    f    rvn    Mor 

Vice-Pres.  &   Gen.  Sales  Mgr Same  Company   Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgi. 

J.  A.  Goodman    ^^^,^^.  ^i'k  .Hosie'-y  .MUk,  .IndianapoHs,  I^^^^^  ^^^^^^_^^   Chairman  of  the  Board 

P    O.  Ferrell    Real    Silk    Hosiery    Mills,    Indianapolis,    Ind.,  vi.»  p.-^..     *    Ppn     Me-r 

A.ss't  to  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr Same  Company   Vice-Pies.    &    Gen.    Mgi. 

John  A.  Straley    ....Dillon,  Read  &  Co.,  New  York    Shields  &  Co.,  New  York. Sales  Dept. 

H    W     Scott    Examiner,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Mgr.  Merchandis- 

■  ;„o-    c;pi-vipp    npnt  .  ; Larrmaga    Bros.    Studio,  j 

mg    Service    Uept ^^^    Angeles    Sales  &  Prod.  Mgr.  ^ 

G.   W.   Belsey    Fuller  &  Smith,  Cleveland,  Vice-Pres frA^S^"'".^".: In     Charge     of     Southern 

California    District.    Elec- 
tric  Refrigeration   Dept. 

F      T     Rnsh  Diamond   T    Motor    Car    Company,   Chicago, 

^-    "'•    ^"'^    Gen.   Sales  Mgr -Same  Company   V.ce-Pres. 

S.  A.  Cook   Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Company,  Chicago, 

Secy.  &  Service  Mgr. 


G.   C.   Carnahan    ....Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co.,  Chicago   .JcliTclgo''-. ''.''".  .'^.  .^°"'.  Gen.  Mgr.  Gas  Heating 


..Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

Gen.  J 
Dept. 


John  C.  Stephan The   Griswold-Eshelman   Co.,   Cleveland, 

Acc't   Executive    


.The  Chain  Products  Co., 
Cleveland    Adv.  Mgr. 


M     Harlan    Rollins  Hosiery  Mills,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  r-    -^  v,v,        ^    x 

m.   nciiidii  Kellogg    Switchboard    & 

Adv.   Mgr o..„„i„  /-„     r-v„„„„„  Adv.    Dir.    for    Rad  o 


Supply  Co.,  Chicago 


Division 


P.  L.  Apgar   Woodward  &  Tiernan  Printing  Co.,  St.  Louis.  .Ha^nes^  &   Kinder,  Inc.,     ^^^^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^ 

York 

Paul  H.  Nystrom    ...Columbia   University,    New   York,    Professor   "^^  ,  .,    .         ,  1 

rdui  n.  .Nysi.  u  MarketTntr  Congoleum-Nairn,   Inc., 

Marketing     p^^.^s Vice-Pres.,  in  Charge  of 

Merchandising 


Turner   Barger    The  Dairy  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

Adv.    Mgr 


.General   Electric   Co., 

Columbus,    Ohio    Distributor  of  Electric 

Refrigerators  Through 
Southwestern  Ohio 

Same  Company   In    Charge   of   San   Fran- 
cisco Office 


E    G    Beveridge R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Service  &  Sales 

Dept 

H.   A.   Colvin Kaustine  Co.  Sales  and  Advertising  Manager ..  Bates^&^^olvin.    ^ y,,,^^,,,,  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Howard  Winton    . . .  .The  Heil  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Adv.  Mgr Same  Company General  Branch  Mgr. 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (4  ^^mciVs,  etc.) 


Now  Associated   With 


Position 


I 


Name  Former  Company  and  Position 

Frank  S.  Little  John.  .Gera  Mills,  New  York,  Vice-Pres New  Yorker,  New  York.  .Nafl  Adv.  Staff 

George  Field    Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  Inc.,  New  York,  Copy ^.""'^York'.^.^'.';': Copy  Chief 

Frank   McCabe    New  York  World,  Classified  Adv.  Mgr ^^TYo^k":  .^.^.T'.  .'.".'■'.  .Member  of  Staff 

George  E.  Davidson .  .  Courier,   Camden,  N.J FntrPWiadethi^.  '.""'Financial  Adv.  Staff 

M.  H.  Seixas The  Automotive  Daily  News,  New  York S^^'^''..'^  .^?'.'.^'.'^. . -Member  of  the  Staff 


.Lord  &   Thomas  &  Logan,  Chicago    ^^^cigo^-.^.T"!'.  ^"':'. .  Space  Buyer  &  Ass't  Mgr. 


C.  R.   Huffman    

William   J.   Dawson   ..Strouse  &  Bros.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  Adv.  Mgr.   •  • -1,°^"^  «„ />"_S;' _^"<^;'. Member  of   Staff 
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il 


It  has  been  our  experience 
that  the  trading  area  is  the 
most  practical  unit  that  we 
have  used.  For  the  past  three 
years  we  have  been  using 
trading  areas  which  we  have 
built  up  from  a  study  of 
newspaper  circulation." 

T.  O.  GRISSELL 

Marketing  Director  George  Batten  Co. 


.■'.■"^■■■"'"i'"M''.:i^t 


The  Detroit  News 

has  concentrated  in  the 
local  trading  area  95% 
of  its  circulation  week- 
days and  80%,  Sundays 


In  the  area  pictured 
above  is  located  one-third 
of  Michigan's  population 
and  one-half  of  its  tax- 
able wealth. 


In  the  local  trading  area  —  the  unit 
found  by  Mr.  Grissell  to  be  the  most 
practical  for  national  advertising — The 
Detroit  News  has  always  maintained  its 
greatest  circulation.  Here  The  Detroit 
News  has  concentrated  95' <  of  its 
great  weekday  and  80 'i  of  its  still 
larger  Sunday  circulation. 

The  use  of  The  Detroit  News  in  the 
Detroit  trading  area  assures  a  com- 
plete coverage  of  the  English  speaking 
homes,  for  here  The  Detroit  News  has 
been  a  favorite  for  more  than  54  years. 
Here,  too,  are  the  distributing  points, 
the  dealers  and  one-third  of  the  total 
population  of   Michigan.     In   Detroit 


and  The  News  Mr.  Grissell  would  find 
the  highest  devolpment  of  the  principle 
of  local  trading  territory  merchandising. 

The  Detroit  News  in  its  territory  not 
only  completely  covers  the  English- 
speaking  homes  but  is  the  favorite 
medium  of  the  dealer  and  local  adver- 
tiser. It  is  the  dealer's  source  of  news, 
information  and  advertising  co-opera- 
tion. 

To  sell  the  Detroit  market  thoroughly 
and  economically  The  Detroit  News 
must  be  used.  And  it  should  be  used 
alone,  for  it,  alone,  will  do  the  work,  en- 
abling you  to  employ  more  impressive 
space  at  less  cost. 


The  Detroit  News 

For  54  Years  Detroit's  HOME  news^a^er 
Sunday  Circulation  365,000—330,000  Weekdays 
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Name 

Julian  L.  Watkins 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (/I ^^««V5,  etc.,  continued) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 


N.  W.  Ayer  &   Son,  Philadelphia    Cowan,    Dempsey   & 

Dengler,  Inc.,  New  York .  Partner 

J.  B.  Rosebrook    ....  Ralph  H.  Jones  Co.,  Cincinnati    Young  &  Rubicam.  New 

York    Copy 

R.  S.  B.  Perry Wilcolator  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Adv.  Mgr M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  New 

York    Executive 

J.   S.   Getchell    The  U.  S.  Adv.  Corp.,  Toledo,  Ohio   Frank   Seaman,  Inc.,  New 

York     Acc't   Executive 

J.   A.  Zimmer    United  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland,  Treas.. Harry  H.  Packer  Co., 

Cleveland    Treas. 

H.  Paul  Warwick   ...American  Lithographic  Co.,  New  York,  Sales 


Mgr. 


.  Cecil,   Warwick   &    Cecil, 
New  York Partner 


I 


S.  H.  Giellerup   Sackheim  &  Sherman,  Inc.,  New  York,  Secy. ...The  Gorman  Co.,  New 

York     Acc't  Executive 

Charles  L.  French   .  .Dunlap-Ward  Adv.  Co.,  Cleveland   Gardner    Adv.    Co., 

Chicago    Member  of   Staff 

Henry   F.    Baker  ....  Pure  Silk  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Pres.  ..The  Gorman  Co., 

New  York  Member  of  the  Staff 

Norman  F.  D'Evelyn. Norman  F.  D'Evelyn,  San  Francisco,  Owner. .  D'Evelyn  &  Wadsworth, 

San  Francisco   Principal 

Joseph  H.  Wads- 
worth  Joseph  H.  Wadsworth,  San  Francisco,  Owner. .  D'Evelyn  &  Wadsworth. 

San  Francisco   Principal 

Don  Miller   Your  Home  Magazine,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr..  .The  Chambers  Agcy., 

Inc.,   New    York Acc't  Executive 


Name 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (M^rfia,  etc.) 
Former  Company  and  Position  Now  .Associated   With 


Position 


Ivar  Mattson   Consolidated  Products  Co.,   Chicago,  In  Charge 

of   Sales   &   Adv Poultry  Tribune,   Mt. 

Morris,    111 Adv.  Mgr. 

W.  C.  Stowell    Conde  Nast  Publications,  New  York, 

Adv.    Dept Same  Company   Disiplay  Dept.,  Vogue 

W.  Going    Post,   Cincinnati,   Ohio    Times-Star,    Cincinnati    .  Nat'l  Adv.  Staff 

R.  E.  Hutchinson   ...The  American  Legion  Monthly,  Chicago, 

Western   Adv.    Staff    Same  Company   Western  Adv.  Mgr. 

L.  W.  Stetson   Liberty,  New  York,  Mgr.  New  England, 

Adv.  Office   The   American   Weekly, 

New   York    Mgr.    New   England    Adv. 

Office  , 

N.  Cholmeley-Jones   .  Paul  Block,  Inc.,  New  York    Same    Company    Vice-Pres.  ■ 

H.  L.  Haskell   Paul  Block,  Inc.,  New  York    Same    Company    Vice-Pres. 

Victor   Craig    The  Literary  Digest,  New  York    Liberty,  New  York   Eastern  Adv.   Staff 

G.  M.  Pearson   United  States  Daily,  New  York   Same  Company,  Chicago. Western    Adv.    Mgr. 

H.  I.  Cohen    Tribune,    Galveston,    Texas,    Publisher    Press,  Houston,  Texas    ..Nat'l  Adv.  Mgr. 

J.  P.  Eves    The  Dairy  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

Adv.    Dept Same    Company    Adv.    Mgr. 

S.  G.  Little    The  Asheville  Citizen,  Asheville,  N.  C, 

Nat'l  Adv.  Mgr Same  Company   Adv.  Dir. 

C.  R.  Mclntyre   The   Asheville   Citizen,  Asheville,   N.  C. 

In  Charge  of  Local  Adv Resigned 

Paul  J.  Haaren George  Batten  Company,  Boston Liberty,  Boston   Mgr.  New  England  Div. 

Gilbert  M.  Vail Vanity  Fair,  New  York American      Bankers      As- 
sociation    Journal,      New 

York    Adv.  Dept. 

Kennett  Harris,  Jr. ..Harris  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York,  Partner American      Bankers      As- 
sociation    Journal,      New 

York    Circulation 

Ray  Baker   Localized  Adv.  Corp.,  Detroit,  Treas Chas.  F.  May  Printing 

Co.,  Detroit  Sec'y  Mgr. 

Rutledge  Birming- 
ham       Manufacturing  Industries,  New  York, 

Adv.    Mgr Resigned 
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Within  50  Miles  of  Fifth  Avenue- 
it  costs  less  per  thousand  copies  to  reach  high 
quaUty  readers  through  the  advertising 
columns  of  The  New  York  Times  than 
through  any  other  New  York  morning 
newspaper. 

Advertisers  in  The  Times  reach  a  greater 
number  of  readers  of  high  quaUty  in  the 
New  York  market  than  through  any  other 
newspaper,  morning  or  evening. 

The  Times  has  a  greater  sale  in  the  New 
York  market  daily  than  the  total  sale  of  any 
other  newspaper  of  quality  circulation. 

Average  daily  net  paid  sale  370,000  copies, 
Sundays  greatly  in  excess  of  650,000. 

All  advertising  subject  to  censorship. 


§J(j^  ^m  fxrrk  ^vm0 
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A  dvertising 
&  Selling     * 


The  NEWS  DIGEST  ♦ 


Issue  of 
June  1.  1927 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising    Through 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc Troy,  N.  Y Arrow  Co'lars,  Shirts 

&  Underwear   The  Carter  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  York 

Ford  Motor  Company    Detroit,  Mich Ford  Automotive 

Products     N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia 

The  May  Oil  Burner  Corp Baltimore    Quiet  May  Oil  Burner .  Barton',  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 

York 

N.  Fluegelman  &  Co.,  Inc New  York   Eavo'a    The    Lawrence    Feitig   Co.,   Inc.,   New 

York 

The  Federal  Furniture  Factories, 

Inc New  York Furniture    The  Paul  Cornell  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Ponsell  Floor  Machine   Co New  York Floor  Polishing  Ma- 
chine     Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,   Inc.,    Chicago 

Fenner  Weedless  Bait  Co Oxford,   Wis F'ishing   Tackle    George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Honold   Mfg.   Co Sheboygan,  Wis Noglare    Glare    Elimi- 
nators     The  Koch  Co.,  Milwaukee 

E.  D.  Etnyre  &  Co.,  Inc Oregon,    111 .Street    Sprinklers    and 

Oil    Distributors    The  Clark  Collard  Co.,  Chicago 

Buffalo  Life  Ass'n   Buffalo    Life    Insurance    E.  P.  Remington  Adv.  Agcy,  Inc.,  Buffalo 

*The   Borden   Co New    York    Eagle   Brand   Con- 
densed  Milk    Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York 

The  Children's  Vehicle   Corp East  Templeton,  Mass. Toys    Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  New  York 

The  American  Writing  Paper  CcHolyoke,   Mass Writing    Papers    N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Phila. 

The   Marinello  Co New  York   Beauty    Service    The  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Co.,  New  York 

The   Frank   E.   Campbell   Funeral 

Church    New  York   Morticians    Doremus  &  Co.,  New  York 

Milestone   Meter    Systems,   Inc.. ..  Cleveland    Pneumatic    Gasoline 

Dispensing    Units    .  .  .  .The  John  S.  King  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland 

The   Republic  Box   Co Cleveland    Boxes    The  John  S.  King  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland 

The  Stevens  Metal  Products  Co.  -Niles,  Ohio    Steel  Barrels  and 

Drums    The  John  S.  King  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleveland 

D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co "atavia.   111 Filter  Presses Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,   Inc.,   Chicago 

Waldes   Koh-I-Noor,  Inc I.ong    Island    City, 

New    York     Shoesnaps  and    Snap 

Fasteners    The  Paul  Cornell  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The   Phenolic  Products   Co Rockford,  111 ."^an-Duro   Bakelite 

Toilet  Seats    George  J.  Kirkgasser  &  Co.,  Chicago 

R.  E.  Funsten  Co St.  Louis   Pecan    Nuts    -The  Chappelow  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

Stokely  Bros.  &  Co Newport,    Tenn Canned    Vegetables    .  .The  Chappelow  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

Tebelmann  Baking  Co St.    Louis    Cakes    -The  Chappelow  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

The  Crown  Lock  Co New    York    Locks    Frank   Seaman,   Inc.,   New  York 

The  Stanley  A.  Morsbach  Co.    .  . .  Cincinnati    Electrical    Refriger- 
ators   The  Keelor  &  Stites  Co.,  Cincinnati 

The  Leadite  Co Philadelphia    Foote  &  Morgan,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Eiseman  Magneto  Corp Brooklyn,   N.   Y Ignition   Equipment    .  .  Wightman-Hicks,  Inc.,  New  York 

The   Peabody  Engineering  Corp.    .New  York   Oil   Burners    Wightman-Hicks,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Jacobs  Bros.  Co.,  Inc Brooklyn,   N.  Y Detecto  Bathroom 

Scales  and  Commercial 

Scales   Lawrence  Fertig  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Chamber  of  Commerce   Macon,    Ga Community    Advertis- 
ing     Gottschaldt- Humphrey,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Moto-Service  Elevator  Co.,  Div.  of 

American  House  Corp Chattanooga,  Tenn.    .  .Elevators   Gottschaldt-Humphrey,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Gager  Lime  Mfg.  Co Chattanooga,   Tenn.    ..Building  Materials    ..  .Gottschaldt-Humphrey,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Atlanta   Baking   Co Atlanta    ; . .  .-Bakery  Products   Gottschaldt-Humphrey,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Tucker  Pharmacal   Co New  York   .Pharmaceutical  Prepar- 
ations     Medical  Adv.  Service,  New  York 

Na-Dru-Co.,    Inc Buffalo     Proprietory  Medicines .  DeForest  Porter  Adv.   Service,  Inc., 

Buffalo 

The   Nielco  Products   Co Detroit   Chemical   Products    .  .  .  Trittenbach,  Inc.,  Detroit 

Whiting  &  Cook,  Inc Holyoke,  Mass Writing  Papers   Charles  E.  Vatrain,  Associates,  Holyt'ke 

The  Missouri  State  Life  Insurance 

Co St.  Louis   Life  Insurance   D'Arcy  Adv.  Co.,  St.  Louis 

Day  &  Meyer,  Murray  &  Young, 

Inc New  York   Storage  Warehouse  . . .  Doremus  &  Co.,  New  York 

Acme  White  Lead  &  Color  Works .  Detroit     Paints    George  Harrison  Phelps,  Inc.,  Detroit 

Croome,  Wallace  &  Co.,  Inc New  York Jimmie  Jumpers    The  Dauchy  Co.,  New  York 

*The  H.  K.  ilcCann  Company  will  continue  to  handle  the  advertising  for  Borden's  evaporated  milk  and  other  products. 
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LEADERSHIP 

u 
I   Responsuuuty 

EVERY  industry  has 
its  recognized 
leader.  It  is  always  the 
one  outstanding  name 
that  means THt  BEST 
—the  best  in  product, 
in  integrity,  in  organi- 
zation and  in  business 
methods. 

Leadership  is  not  as- 
sumed. It  settles  on 
the  shoulders  of  the 
organization  fit  to  bear 
it.  It  IS  a  responsibility 
—a  necessity  to  keep 
out  in  front  of  the  imi- 
tators that  "follow  the 
leader.' 

The  name  Chambers- 
burg  is  quite  naturally 
the  first  name  that  oc- 
curs to  you  when  you 
think  of  hydraulic 
riveters.  The  reasons 
are  obvious. 

We  have  bulletins 


CHAMBERSBURG 

ENGINEERING    CO. 
Cbambersburg,  Fa. 


i 


tt 


CHAMBERSBURG 

It  weighs  eighty-three  tons 

Can  we  sell  it  by  advertising?" 


OUR  clients,  the  Chambersburg  Engineering 
Company,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  manufacture 
in  units  that  stagger  the  imagination.  Like  the 
astronomers  who  measure  distances  not  in  miles 
but  in  "light-years,"  Chambersburg  products  are 
weighed  by  tons,  not  by  pounds.  The  hydraulic 
riveter  shown  above  tips  the  scales  {crushes  the 
scales)  at  eighty-three  tons;  it  is  thirty-two  feet 
overall  with  a  gap  of  twenty  feet.  And  it  will 
deliver  a  pressure  oi  two  hundred  tons! 


How  many  would  you  like  to  order? 

Well,  we  don't  expect  to  sell  them  in  gross  lots 
but  by  keeping  constantly  before  the  purchasers 
of  this  sort  of  machinery  the  well-told  story  of 
Chambersburg  achievements  we. hope  to  sell  per- 
haps two  riveters  where  before  only  one 
was  bought. 

Perhaps  )oiir product  "can't  be  advertised,  "  eithe 


(Quern  anii@ot(ieii 

GRAYBAR    BUILDING 
NEW  YORK 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND 

Name  A  ddress 

Potter  Mfg.  Co Chicago    

Vallen  Electric  Co Akron,  Ohio   . . . 


Wonder  Tours  of  America,  Inc.. ..  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Spin-0  Corp Cleveland,  Ohio 

Federal  Knitting  Mills  Co Cleveland,  Ohio 

Continuous  Torque  Transmission 

Co Cleveland,  Ohio 


NEW  ADVERTISING 

Product 

Steel  Fire  Escapes   .  . . 

Automatic  Curtain 

Control  Equipment 

Tourists  Trips   .... 

Automobile  Devices 

Knitted  Outerwear 


Ford  Transmissions 


Biltmore  Products,  Inc Long  Island  City, 

N.  Y Radiator  Inclosures 

E.  G.  Washburn  New  York  Metal  Products   


ACCOUNTS    {Continued) 

Now  Advertising  Through 
.  Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Nesbitt  Service  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
.  Nesbitt  Service  Co.,  Cleveland,  OTiio 
.  S.  M.  Masse  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
.  Kohorn  Advertising  Agcv.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio 

.  Kohorn  Advertising  Agcy.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

.  H.  A.  Morse,  Inc.,  New  York 
.  H.  A.  Morse,  Inc.,  New  York 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

Agnes  Carroll  Hayward . . .  360  No.   Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  ..  .Advertising Agnes  C.  Hayward 

Howard  C.  Wilson  &  Asso- 
ciates, Inc Hartford,    Conn Advertising Howard   C.  Wilson,  H.  M.  Toppin, 

H.  W.  Hatch,  Mary  O.  McMahon 

D'Evelyn  &   Wadsworth. . .  San   Francisco    Advertising Norman  F.   D'Evelyn  and  Joseph  H. 

Wadsworth 
H.  A.  Morse,  Inc 225-241  W.  34th  St.,  New  York Advertising H.  A.  Morse  and  R.  Everett 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 


Price's  Carpet  &  Rug-  News,  New  York ....  Name  changed  to  Carpet  &  Rug  News. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and 

Evening  Appeal   Has  been  sold  to  Luke  Lee  and  associates.     Mr.  Lee  is  publisher  of  the  Nash- 
ville Tennesseean. 

Coal  Age,  New  York    Will  change  from  a  weekly  to  a  monthly  beginning  with  the  July  issue 

The   Breeder's   Gazette,   Chicago Has  been  sold  by  A.  H.  Sanders  to  C.  L.  Burlingham  and  S.  R.  Guard. 

St.  Paul  Daily  News Has  been  sold  to  N.  W.  Reay,  its  publisher,  and  C.  D.  Bertolet,  advertising  man- 
ager. Associated  with  them  in  the  purchase  are  Howard  Kahn,  editor;  W.  H, 
Neal,  business  manager;  M.  W.  Thompson,  advertising  manager,  and  C.  J, 
Stein,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Percival   K.  Frowert  Company,  Inc. .  .  New  York  Adv.  Agcy.     Has  opened  a  London  office  to  be  known  as 

Pereival  K.  Frowert,  Ltd. 

The  Commercial  Advertising  Co.,  Portland, 

Ore Has  been  sold  to  Ernest  Ham  of  the  Ham-Jackson  Co.,  Portland. 

Cecil,    Barreto    &    Cecil.    Inc.,    Advertising 

Agency,  Richmond,  Va Name  changed  to  Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil,  Inc. 
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Name 


Published  by 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

A  ddress 


Electricity  on  the  Farm . . .  Case-Shepperd-Mann 

Publishing   Corp.    ...225  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  .. 

CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 
Name  Business  From 

Critchfield  &  Co Advertising     36  West  44th  St.,  New  York . 

Importers    Guide    .  , Publication    461  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. . 

Keech  &  Beck Advertising   1269  Broadway,  New  York .  . . 

C.  J.  Shower  Advertising    Printing  Crafts  Bldg.,  Detroit 

The  Southwestern  Stockman- 
Farmer    Publication    Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico 


First  Issue     Issuance 
July     Monthly 


Page  Type  Sixi 
3%  X  7 


I 


Liberty 

(Pacific  Coast  Office) Publication    806  Haas  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  . 

The  Chambers  Agcy.,  Inc.   . .  Advertising    247  Park  Ave.,  New  York. . . . 


To 

.40  East  49th  St.,  New  York 
.101   West  31st  St.,   New  York 
.  551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
,504  Free  Press  Bldg.,  Detroit 

444  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
El  Paso 

820  Kohl  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
,    551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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NOW,  LET'S  TALK 
VACATIONS— PLUS 

PLUS  WHAT?  A  Pleasurable  Vacation  plus  a  Profitable  Business  Experience 
up  in  Colorado,  in  a  land  where  it  is  possible  to  have  both — 
<it  very  reasonable  cost. 

To  realize  the  Vacation-Business  Combination:  Go  to  Denver  for 
the  twenty-third  annual  convention  of  the  International  Advertis- 
ing Association,  June  26-29,  where  the  organized  advertising  forces 
or  the  World  will  be  assembled  in  serious  study  of  ways  and  means 
to  increase  and  sustain  General  Prosperity  through  Advertising, 
that  mighty  force  which  links  Production  with  Distribution  and 
builds  good-will  for  institutions.  Representatives  from  300  Adver- 
tising Clubs  in  the  United  States  and  other  nations  and  from  27 
national  organizations  of  advertising  interests  will  participate  in 
this  Denver  Convention — and  YOU,  regardless  of  what  your  busi- 
ness is,  whether  man  or  woman,  or  whether  you  belong  to  any 
advertising  organization,  are  welcome  to  go,  too.  There  will  be 
three  intensive  days  of  Convention  work,  with  Big  Business  Men 
on  the  program  telling  of  the  problems  of  the  larger  industrial 
fields  and  describing  the  place  of  advertising  in  their  solution. 

Then  the  Vacation,  the  Days  of  Play,  Come!  You  will  be  right 
on  the  spot  to  enjoy  a  vacation  you  ever  will  remember  happily. 
You  will  be  able  to  relax  amid  the  Rockies,  where  cool  nights  call 
for  warm  wraps  and  log  fires.  A  Swiss  Chalet  surrounded  by  piney 
barracks;  a  quaint  old  inn  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  peak;  an 
ultra-smart  resort  where  you  may  dance  and  swim;  wonderful  trout 
fishing  in  the  mountains;  splendid  winding  roads  to  all  mountain 
points;  ponies  to  carry  you  over  mountain  trails;  air  laden  with  the 
fragrance  of  spruce;  Estes  Park,  Pike's  Peak,  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
Denver's  Rocky  Mountain  Parks — all  within  easy  reach.  The 
West  of  Will  James,  of  Zane  Grey,  of  William  MacLeod  Raine  is 
yours  in  Colorado.  You  may  see  a  round-up;  the  champion  steer- 
thrower  will  perform  for  you,  there  are  Indians — Easy  to  forget 
business  and  troubles  with  a  Vacation  like  this. 

You  will  have  this  VACATION — PLUS  at  Denver  if  you  are 
there  June  26-29.  The  International  Advertising  Association 
wants  you  to  be  there — So  do  Denver  citizens.  They're  planning 
elaborate  entertainment  for  the  visitors.  Railroad  rates  will  be 
extremely  low.    Denver  has  splendid  hotel  facilities. 

DECIDE  NOW  Communicate  at  once  with  the  Advertising  Club  in  your  city.  It 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  the  Convention,  the  Trip,  the  Tours, 
the  Entertainment — yes,  and  to  arrange  for  your  hotel  accommo- 
dations.    Or  you  may  get  in  touch  with  us  directly. 

THE   INTERNATIONAL   ADVERTISING   ASSOCIATION 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,    General  Chairman      f^      On-to-Denver  Committee 
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Read  by  More  Than  Four  Out  of  Five  NLilwaukee  Families! 


•W^VfcW.'AVAV 


Sweetheart 
Soap  Finds 
Its  Affinity  in  iS/Lilwaukee 


SEVENTY-EIGHT  brands  of  toilet 
soap  are  in  general  use  in  the  prosper- 
ous Milwaukee  trading  area.  But  Sweet- 
heart sales  increased  35  per  cent  here  dur- 
ing 1926.  The  Manhattan  Soap  Company 
achieved  its  remarkable  record  at  one  low 
advertising  cost  per  sale  by  concentrating 
in  The  Milwaukee  Journal  exclusively. 

In  Greater  Milwaukee  99.51  per  cent  of  all 
families  consume  9,500,000  bars  of  toilet 
soap  annually — and  they  prefer  the  better 
known  brands.  Their  consumption  of 
products  of  every  known  kind  in  this  area 
of  stable  buying  power  is  creating  new  sales 
opportunities   for   advertisers   in   all   lines. 

Facts  in  the  1927 
Consumer  Analysis 

Facts  such  as  these — disclosing  the  buying 
habits  of  142,000  families — are  presented 
in  the  1927  Consumer  Analysis  of  the 
Greater  Milwaukee  market.     The  analysis, 


based  on  questionnaires  answered  by  5,000 
housewives,  represents  a  true  cross-section 
of  this  rich  market.  Much  other  valuable 
information  that  will  assure  a  more  profit- 
able investment  of  your  advertising  dollars 
is  disclosed. 

Volume  I,  covering  Grocery  and  Tobacco 
products,  and  Volume  IV,  presenting  the 
complete  analysis,  will  be  ready  for  the  mails 
shortly.  The  other  volumes  are  already 
available.  Write  for  your  copy  of  this  help- 
ful analysis  on    your    business    stationery. 

Contents  of  the 

1927  Consumer  Analysis  of  the 
Greater  Milwaukee  Market 

VOLUME  I — Grocery  and  Tobacco  Products. 

VOLUME  II — Radio  and  Musical  Instruments. 

VOLUME  III — Electrical  Appliances,  House- 
hold Equipment,  Buying  Habits,  Wearing 
Apparel. 

VOLUME  IV — A  digest  of  material  contained 
in  Volumes  I,  II  and  III. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

FIRwST        BY        ]VfER^IT 


More  Than  a  Half  Million  Readers  Throughout  Wisconsin! 
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DO  YOU  PAY 


$ 


800,000 


for  a  single  magazine  page  advertisement? 

.  .  .  Some  advertisers  do! 


CONSIDER  two  advertisers 
in  the  same  field.  The  first 
invests  $8,ooo  in  a  single 
magazine  page,  which  his  agency 
fills  with  such  skillful  copy  that  the 
page  interests  the  2,600,000  readers 
of  the  magazine  and  influences  their 
buying  habits. 

The  second  advertiser  also  in- 
vests $8,000  in  a  page  in  the  same 
magazine.  But  his  agency  prepares 
a  dull  and  hard-to-read  advertise- 
ment which  interests  only  26,000 
readers.  Oneone-hundredth  as  many 
as  those  who  read  the  first  adver- 
tiser's page. 

Obviously,  the  second  advertiser, 
with  his  mediocre  copy,  would  be 
forced  to  buy   100  pages  in  order 


to  reach  as  many  people  as  the  first 
advertiser  reached  with  i  page. 
From  the  standpoint  of  value  re- 
ceived, the  second  advertiser  is 
paying  $800,000  for  a  page  that 
costs  the  first  advertiser  $8,000. 

An  exaggeration? — Perhaps.  Yet 
not  nearly  as  far-fetched  as  many 
complacent  advertisers  believe.  For 
the  day  has  long  since  passed  when 
any  advertisement  gets  a  reading. 
Competition  for  reader  attention 
has  grown  too  strenuous. 

Business  executives,  in  choosing 
an  agency,  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  they  get  no  more 
circulation  in  a  magazine  or  news- 
paper than  their  advertising  is  able 
to  interest. 


Joseph  Richards  Company,  inc. 

257  Tr^ark  zAvenuey  J\(ew   York  Qity 
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Choose  Both 

for  Sales  Success 


THK 


iio>i^^^y 


TTm^BMOWi 


INDIANAPOLIS 


"r^  H~A>«^  Tl«i.i  — —       _>-.—■«  wi  """"^  \ 


^-^JZl"^  -rc^. ' 


This  Market 

THE  Indianapolis  Radius  is  the  two- 
thirds  of  Indiana  directly  influenced  by 
Indianapolis — the  metropolis  of  the  state. 
In  this  compact  70  mile  radius  are  2,000,000 
prosperous  people,  unified  by  race,  geogra- 
phy, transportation,  language,  mutual  in- 
terest .  .  .  every  factor  favorable  to  profit- 
able selling! 

Annual  purchasing  power,  $750,000,000.  Get 
your  full  share  of  business  in  this  rich  mar- 
ket by  properly  co-ordinated  sales  and  ad- 
vertising effort. 


This  Medium 

THE  Indianapolis  News  is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's really  great  newspapers.  | 
Its  prestige  covers  every  phase  of  newspaper  * 
activity — circulation  leadership,  advertising 
dominance,  editorial  pre-eminence. 
The  powerful  influence  of  The  News  on  its 
public  makes  it  the  logical  choice  of  adver- 
tisers. Last  year,  434  national  advertisers 
(all  non-medical)  used  The  News  exclusively 
in  INDIANAPOLIS.  You're  always  in 
good  advertising  company  when  you're  in 
The  NEWS. 


*7/i6  Indianapolis  News 

^SiSM  ^he  Indianapolis  Radius 


FRANK  T.  CARROLL,  Advertising  Director 

New   York  :     DAN   A.    CARROLL  Chicago 

110   East  42nci   St. 


J.  E.  LUTZ 
The  Tower  BIdg. 
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Everybody's  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


Preventable  Losses 

Aw  A  S  T  E  F  U  L  world 
will  soon  be  depend- 
ing upon  its  scap 
heap  for  essential  supplies. 
With  population  totals  being 
compounded  at  the  rate  of 
1  per  cent  or  more  a  year, 
it  is  already  evident  that 
we  must  perpetuate  our  ex- 
istence through  chemical 
synthesis.  While  the  pres- 
ent generation  may  not  see 
atomic  energy  employed 
widely  as  an  industrial  raw 
material,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  near  future  will 
disclose  synthetic  rubber 
made  from  petroleum  or 
some  other  cheap  source 
such  as  the  soy  bean.  Wood 
will  be  so  valuable  in  the 
hands  of  the  chemist  that 
wo  will  stop  burning  it  for 
fuel,  thereby  increasing  the 
market  for  coal  a  hundred 
million  tons  a  year.  Arti- 
ficial stone,  or  other  com- 
position material  will  be 
cheaper  and  no  less  durable 
than  natural  rock,  and  the 
furni.shings    of    our    homes 

will  be  made  largely  of  bakelite,  artificial  leather 
artificial  silk. 

Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  will  be  saved  yearly  oy 
substituting  non-corroding  metal  alloys  for  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  tin  and  antimony.  Furniture  that  is  fireproof 
and  resistant  to  decay  will  be  made  out  of  resinoids  and 
other  wood  derivatives  just  as  rayon,  celluloid  and 
artificial  leather  are  now  made. 

And  such  developments  are  of  today — not  the  distant 
futui'o.  It  was  only  25  years  ago  when  a  million  acres 
in  India  were  devoted  entirely  to  the  growing  of  indigo. 
Now  the  natural  product  supplies  only  1  per  cent  of 
the  world's  demand.  Furthermore,  the  chemist  is 
actually  improving  upon  nature.  Synthetic  products 
like  procaine  have  practically  all  the  virtues  of  the 
natural  drug  and  fewer  of  its  deleterious  effects.  Man's 
substitute  for  cocaine  is  not  habit-forming,  is  cheaper 
and  is  less  toxic. 

It  is  these  advances  in  the  great  field  of  chemistry 
that  have  turned  our  thoughts  to  the  tremendous  losses 
occurring  on  all  sides.  Taking  business  as  a  whole, 
the  present  ratio  of  waste  is  no  less  than  50  per  cent. 
That  is,  our  annual  loss  now  amounts  to  more  than 
20,000,000  man-power.  A  half-ton  of  coal  is  left  in 
the  ground  practically  irrecoverable  for  every  ton  mined 
and  sold.  A  like  story  might  be  told  of  oil,  natural 
gas,  lumber,  metals,  and  even  of  animal  life,  particu- 
larly our  fisheries.  While  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  we  can  eliminate  these  losses  entirely,  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  we  have  cut  out  the  waste  that 
the  technical  arts  already  know  how  to  prevent. 

On    the    side    of    progress    one    might    mention    "^^he 


Courtesy  Cn-i 


Fiphlinp  tlw  Boll  Weevil  from  the  Air 


xnd 


millions  of  dollars  saved  oy 
revisions  of  obsolete  build- 
ing codes;  the  20  per  cent 
increase  in  the  ton-miles  of 
freight  handled  per  rail- 
road employee;  the  im- 
provements in  shoe  manu- 
facture that  allow  the 
worker  who  produced  100 
pairs  of  shoes  13  years  ago 
now  to  turn  out  117  pairs 
in  the  same  working  time; 
the  revolution  in  automobile 
manufacture  that  enables 
the  worker  to  produce  thiee 
cars  where  he  only  pro- 
duced one;  and  the  better- 
ment in  the  cement  industry 
that  gives  us  158  tons 
where  we  only  got  100  tons 
before.  There  is  even  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the 
terrific  waste  of  the  recur- 
ring business  cycle  has  been 
lessened  materially  by  our 
laving  made  the  dips  in  the 
iiusiness  curve  less  frequent 
ind  less  severe. 

In  simplification  the  re- 
sults have  been  most  en- 
couraging. A  chain  system 
of  drug  stores  cut  its 
variety  of  commodities  from 
20,000  to  10,000,  increasing  the  volume  of  business  40 
per  cent  and  the  turnover  of  stock  70  per  cent,  while 
at  the  same  time  decreasing  investment  and  inventory. 
A  company  operating  hotels  made  a  tremendous  re- 
duction in  glassware  styles,  carpet  designs,  patterns 
of  table  linen  and  dozens  of  other  articles  in  common 
use  and  the  outcome  was  an  added  profit  of  approxi- 
mately $100,000  a  year.  A  food  manufacturer  doubled 
his  sales  by  cutting  his  varieties  in  half.  A  shoe  com- 
pany reduced  production  costs  31  per  cent,  overhead 
28  per  cent  and  inventories  26  per  cent  when  it  reduced 
from  three  grades  to  one  and  from  2,500  styles  to  100. 
A  similar  story  comes  from  a  hat  manufacturer  who 
effected  a  40  per  cent  saving  in  cost  by  cutting  his 
models  from  3,412  to  less  than  GOO.  Such  facts  explain 
how  wages  and  profits  can  go  up  in  some  fields  while 
prices  have  gone  down. 

But  eventually  there  comes  an  end  to  the  savings 
resulting  from  any  special  type  of  effort.  When  the 
slack  has  been  taken  up  and  the  most  obvious  faults 
corrected,  the  increase  in  savings  are  sure  to  be  at  a 
far  lower  rate.  It  required  only  a  few  years  to  reduce 
the  average  consumption  of  coal  per  kilowatt-hour  in 
electrical  generating  plants  to  a  third  of  what  it  was. 
But  it  would  be  folly  to  assume  that  such  immense 
economies  will  continue  unabated.  In  order  to  main- 
tain our  advance  we  must  be  forever  directing  our 
attention  to  opportunities  in   new  quarters. 

Our  national  bonfire  costs  us  $600,000,000  annually, 
and  Jiiore  American  lives  have  been  lost  through  fires 
since  the  World  War  ended  than  were  lost  in  the  war 

[continued  on  page  66] 
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Ahead  of 

The  Crowd 


Keep  ahead  of  the  crowd. 
Get  into  the  newly-discov- 
ered market,  the  Small  Town 
and  Farm 
market.  Sales 
resistance  is 
absent  in  the 
Small  Town 
and  Farm 


J.  C.  Penney,  Chairman,  Board  of 
Directors,  Penney  Stores,  says: 

'''Every  town  with  a  neicspaper  affords  suf- 
ficient local  news  to  make  the  local  paper 
important,  regardless  of  the  overlapping 
circulation  of  the  larger  papers  in  that  com- 
munity. It  gets  a  closer  reading.  It  is  looked 
upon  to  carry  the  story  of  the  local  merchant 
or  of  the  national  establishment  serving  the 
local  public  through  local  concerns." 


market. 

Follow  it.     It  is  a  hungry 
market,  a  buying  market. 

The  Small  Town  and  Farm 


families  are  better  buyers  be- 
cause of  the  vast  void  which 
still  exists  in  their  possession 

of  innumer- 
able goods. 

Introduce 
your  goods  to 
this  market 
through  the 


Country  Newspaper. 

Use  any  or  all  of  the  6800 
selected  Country  News- 
papers represented  by 


^^B 


122  So.  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


225  West  39th  Street 
New  York  City 


68  West  Adams  Avenue 
DETROIT 
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WHAT 


is  a  Good  Meal  to  You? 


Steak  and  mushrooms,  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce,  baked  ham  and  sweet  pota- 
toes— every  mother's  son  has  his  own  idea  of  what  a  good  meal  should  be. 

But  he  doesn't  want  to  eat  that  same  meal  every  day.  He  wants  variety; 
he  needs  variety;  and  it  is  his  wife's  business  to  see  that  he  gets  variety. 

Women  plan  meals,  day  in  and  day  out,  week  in  and  week  out,  year  after 
year — more  than  a  billion  meals  a  year  are  prepared  in  Good  Housekeep- 
ing homes.  But  these  are  not  ordinary  meals,  they  are  good  meals — steak 
and  mushrooms  or  something  you  like  better. 

Most  men  do  not  plan  meals.  If  they  did  they  would  understand  better 
the  interest  attached  to  Good  Housekeeping's  cookery  pages.  Some  men 
do  understand,  for  it  is  men  who  place  more  food  advertising  in  Good 
Housekeeping  than  in  any  other  woman's  magazine. 

Recipes,  of  course,  are  the  usual  thing  in  women's  magazines.  But  the 
general  feeling  is  that  Good  Housekeeping  is  the  first  authority  in  matters 
culinary.  And  you  can  check  that  by  asking  any  woman  whose  meals 
have  delighted  you. 


Good  Housekeeping 


Boston 


Chicago 


New  York 


San  Francisco 
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^  rise  above  mtdixxTiiy  -^--^  requires  aithusijasni 
and  a  determtnatiofi  not  to  be  satisfied  wm  atuitbing  short 

of  ones'  ideals. "  -T^a^-Olpdegrag^ 


Chateau    Frontenac,   Courtesy    Ray    D.    Lillibridge   Incorporated 


^i  ^ RULY  unusual  is  the.  service  offered  by  Gotham, 
J_  for  rarely  can  the  publisher  or  advertiser  find  in 
one  establishment  experts  in  every  branch  of  engrav- 
ing and  its  allied  arts.  GotJiam  through  its  associated 
companies  offers  this  convenient  and  efficient  service 
to  you  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  with  unfailing 
adherence  to  your  specifications  of  workmanship  and 
time  of  delivery. 


Gotham  Photo-Engraving  Co. 

229  West   28th   Street  Telephone  Longacre  ijpj  NcW  Yotlc,    N.  Y. 
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The  Dealer  Wonders 
What  It's  All  About 


DON'T  blame  the  dealer  it 
he  reads  with  a  skeptical  eye 
much  ot  the  written  selling 
pressure  that  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  him. 

When  he  sees  various  companies 
each  soliciting  his  business  with 
cries  ot  "quality  and  service" — 

When  'most  every  appeal  in  trade 
papers  and  direct  advertising  screams 
at  him  in  terms  of  tremendous 
"profit  possibilities"— 

When  he  is  continually  told  about 
the  proverbial  "tinkle  of  the  cash 
register  bell"  and  of  the  powerful 
consumer  advertising  that  is  being 
released  tor  /lis  good — 

When  he  hears  and  reads  these 
things,  not  once  but  hundreds  ot 


times,  and  then  finds  himself  only  a  feii' 
dollars  ahead  of  last  year,  he  naturally 
wonders  what  it's  all  about. 

And  the  more  he  wonders,  the  more 
difficult  he  becomes  to  sell,  and  the 
less  efficient  he  becomes  as  a  dis- 
tributing agent. 

Yet  he  can  be  reached,  though  the 
method  is  not  as  simple  as  it  once 
was.  The  mere  fact  that  the  "usual 
line"  no  longer  registers  on  him  in- 
dicates the  need  tor  unusual  methods, 
a  more  thorough  understanding  ot 
him  and  his  problems  and  the  em- 
ployment ot  a  specialized  knowledge 
to  cause  him  to  buy  and  resell.  He 
must  be  cultivated  as  intensively 
and  as  skilfully  as  the  consumer  is 
cultivated. 


-1 


j/'The  book,  "Tin-  Third  Irif;irdif>it  in  Selling,  "  discusses' 
the    "ways  and  means"    that  form   t/ie  basis  of  our 
I    cooperation   with  many  leading   national   advertisers 
I    and  their  advertising  agencies  in   assisting  them  with 
IlKjtheir  dealer  problems.     May  we  send  you  a  copy? 


James   F.   Newcomb  £^  Co.   inc. 

Direct  Advertising  ::  Merchandising  Counsel 

330      SE\ENTH      AVENUE,      NEW      YORK,      N.      Y. 

Telephone    PENnsylvania   7200 
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Your  third-class  mail 

needs  a  first-class  envelope 


The  Improved  Columbian  Clasp  Enve- 
lope is  made  of  tough,  strong,  hard-to- 
tear  paper.  The  clasp  is  malleable,  doesn't 
break  off  after  three  or  four  bendings. 
The  metal  tongues  a/ways  line  up  with 
the  flap-punch. 


THE  IMPROVED  COLUMBIAN  CLASP  No,  90 
TflE  iMITEfi  STATES  EHVUePE  CO-.    SPBIHSFIEID.  MUS. 


The  name.  Improved  Columbian  Clasp, 

and  the  size  number  are  always  printed 

on  the  lower  flap. 


UNITED    STATES    ENVELOPE    COMPANY 

The  uorld'i  largest  manufacturers  of  envelopes 

SPRINGFIELD.    MASSACHUSETTS 

With   fourteen    manufacturing    divisions    covering   the   country 


HE  third  class  mail  is  more  roughly  handled  than 
either  first  or  second  class. 

The  catalog  or  booklet  that  gets  broken  in  the  mail 
seldom  survives  to  bring  back  orders  to  its  sender. 

If  it  survives  at  all,  it  probably  finds  the  waste 
basket  in  a  hurry. 

The  best  protection  you  can  give  your  catalog  or 
booklet  is  to  use  an  Improved  Columbian  Clasp 
Envelope,  an  envelope  of  strong,  tough  paper,  with 
seams  that  hold  tight. 

You  cannot  find  anything  better  in  a  stock  "catalog 
envelope"  than  the  Improved  Columbian  Clasp.  The 
paper  is  tough,  the  malleable  steel  clasp  is  strongly 
anchored  at  four  points,  the  flap  is  reinforced  where 
the  prongs  pass  through. 

You  can  get  the  size  you  want  right  from  the  print- 
er's or  stationer's  stock.  No  annoying  delays.  No  need 
to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  having  it  made  specially. 

There  are  31  stock  sizes  in  all  —  small  as  a  business 
card  —  big  enough  to  carry  an  11  x  14"  catalog  —  com- 
plete range  in  between. 

If  your  regular  stationer  or  printer  doesn't  stock 
improved  Columbian  Clasps,  write  us. 


COLUMBIAN   CLASP  ENVELOPES 


June  15.  1927 
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NEWSPAPER  AREA 

ONE  OFAMBRICAS  J5  LEADING  MARKETS 

^250,000,000  Extra  Business 
During  Summer  Months 

In  the  Booth  Newspaper  Area  summer 
means  added  activity.  Tourists,  resorters, 
and  >  acationists  bring  an  added  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  and  a  great  increase 
in  population. 

Retail  business  reaches  its  peak  in  July 
and  August  in  The  Nation's  Playground 
for  many  lines.  It  will  pay  to  keep  sched- 
ules running  right  through  the  warm 
months  in  The  Booth  Newspaper  Area. 

This  greatly  augmented  market  can  be 
economically  co\ered  by  The  Booth 
Newspapers  with  a  net  paid  e^  ening  cir- 
culation of  over  260,000. 


1,2S4,000  Population 

3.699  Grocery   Stores 
660    Drug   Stores 
741    Hardware   Stores 
1,122   Dry    Goods    Stores 

LOCATED    IN 
The  Booth  Newspaper  Area 

Write  any  Booth  newspaper  for 
a  copy  of 

"The  Michigan  Market" 


Grand  Rapids  Press    Saginaw  News  Courier  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot     Muskegon  Chronide 
Flint  Daily  Journal      Kalamazoo  Gazette      Bay  City  Times  Tribune     Ann  Arbor  Times  News 


I.  A.  KLEIN,  Eastern  Representative, 
SO  East  42nd  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  BOOTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 


J.    E.   LUTZ,   Western   Representative 
6  North  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 
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=«^ 


oMOURNAL 

Carried  more  total 

PAID  ADVERTISING 

than  any  other- 
newspaper  ifLD 
Portland by 

15,848  UnesI 


oKeJOURNAL 


Portland ,  Oregon 


BENJAMIN    &  KENTNOR   COMPANY  '"  Special  Representatives 


CHICAGO 
2127  Lake  State  B'k  BIdg. 


NEW  YORK 
2  W.  45  th  Street 


LOS  ANGELES 
401  Van  Nuys  BIdg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
58  Sutter  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
1524  Chestnut  Street 


June  15.  1927 
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Lapis  lazuli  and  gold  —  surfaced  to  adorn  the 
breast  of  an  ancient  prince.  Vulture  and  uraeus. 
beneath  a  hawk,  in  whose  talons  art  seals,  emblems 
of  eternity.  Oval  contains  prenomen  of  Karrteses  11. 
{From  tie  tomb  of  Kleaem-uaj  (Louvre). 


EAUTIFULOURFACES 


In  printing,  as  in  all  other  arts,  success 
depends  upon  the  perfection  of  a  surface. 


yovK  ideas  may  be  brilliant,  your  copy  per- 
C/  suasive,  your  engraver's  proofs  gorgeous, 
and  the  costly  gathering  of  names  through 
advertising  may  be  successful;  but  if  the  sheets 
of  paper  on  which  you  print  your  message  are 
not  beautifully  surfaced,  to  adorn  and  hold  the 
detail— then  the  whole  thing  goes  blah! 

The  first  essential — the  very  foundation — of 
good  printing  is  coated  (surfaced)  paper. 
Coated  Paper  perfects  the  minutiae  of  halftones 
and  color  plates,  and  has  a  feel  and  appearance 
that  makes  reading  a  pleasure. 


One  of  the  world's  largest  producers  of  Coated 
Papers  are  the  Cantine  mills,  which  for  forty 
years  have  been  devoted  to  coated  papers  ex- 
clusively. From  Cantine  specialization,  ex- 
perience and  facilities  come  dependable  quality 
with  economical  production  and  ideal  service. 
In  the  Cantine  Sample  Book  you  will  find 
colors,  weights,  grades  and  sizes  for  every  need. 

Cantine  jobbers  service  the  country  with  quick 
deliveries.  Write  for  nearest  address,  sample 
book,  and  details  of  our  Prize  Awards  for  out- 
standing   skill    in    advertising    and    printing. 


The  Martin  Cantine  Company,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.  (Address  Dept.  338) 

New  York  Office,  501  Fifth  Avenue 


Cantine^ 


Can FOLD 


3    PaiNTIHCQUAUrV 


ASHOKAN 

NO  I  ENAMEL  BOOK 


Esopus 


Velvetone 

SCM*  DULL  -  £dfr  CA  Avt 


UthoCIS 

COATED  ONE  SIDE 
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ZANES  VILLE 

and  36  other  American  Communities 

ANNOUNCING     THE     RESULTS     OF     A     HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 

CANVASS  OF  11.232  HOMES  IN  2,7  COMMUNITIES.  FOR  THE 

PURPOSE  OF  STUDYING   THE  USE  AND   OWNERSHIP  OF 

VARIOUS  COMMODITIES 

/Vn  independent  statistical  or- 
ganization, R.  O.  Eastman,  Inc., 
has  completed  a  sur\ey,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  make  an 
analysis  of  the  average  American 
home — 

How  it  lives 

How  it  works  and  pla>"s 

What  it  eats 

Where  it  spends  its  money 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is 
part  of  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  marketing.  The  results  of  the 
survey  have  not  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished. 

This  is  not  an  investigation  of 
Literary  Digest  circulation  but  of 
the  homes  in  a  community  as  they 
were  found,  and  no  special  inter- 
est of  The  Digest  was  permitted  to 
influence  in  any  way  the  conduct 
of  the  survev. 

Trained  investigators  obtained  in- 
terviews at  n,232  homes  in  37 
communities  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


One  of  these  communities  was  Zanes- 
\ille,  Ohio,  which  was  selected  as  a 
representative  city  in  which  to  visit 
every  home,  in  order  to  ohtain  for  the 
first  time  market  information  covering 
an  entire  community.  The  facts  about 
the  use  and  ownership  of  many  com- 
modities were  obtained  in  more  than 
68.4%  of  the  homes  in  Zanesville.  In 
the  36  other  communities  sufficient 
numbers  of  homes  were  visited  to 
afiford  a  national  basis  of  comparison 
with  the  local  statistics  obtained  in 
Zanesville. 

The  survey  confirms  the  important 
principle  that  the  distribution  of  resi- 
dence telephones  is  a  reliable  index  to 
the  market  for  advertised  commodities. 
It  shows,  for  example,  that 

71%    of    the    families    iisliuj    package 
cereals   lun'c    telephones. 

80%  of  radios  are  ozviied  by  telephone 
Jwmes. 

70%    of    aittoinobiles    are    ozi'ned    by 
telephone  homes. 

90%  of  families  oicninfj  2  automobiles 
haz'c  telephones. 

charts 


A    \90-pa(je  volume   containing    extensive   tables  and 
developed  by  the  survey  is  soon  to  be  issued. 

The  Jiterdij  DiSjest 


BOSTON 
Park  Square  Bldg. 


CLEVELAND 
Union  Trust  Bldg. 


AlAERTISING   OFFICES: 

NEW  YORK 

354-360  Fourth  Ave. 


DETROIT 
General  Motors  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
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When  the  Sales  Manager 
visits  Boston— 


1 


SOME    sales    managers   keep   a 
weather  eye  constantly  on  the 
Boston  territory. 

"This  is  a  difficult  market,"  the 
local  distributor  explains  in  response 
to  inquiries,  "difficult  to  sell,  diffi- 
cult to  advertise  in." 

So  the  sales  manager  decides  to 
go  and  see  for  himself.  What  does 
he  find  ?  *         * 

IN  the  Boston  territory,  within 
a.  12-mile  radius  of  City  Hall, 
live  1,567.000  people,  the  greatest 
concentration  of  people  in  New 
England.  Within  this  12-mile  area 
is  the  greatest  concentration  of 
grocery,  hardware,  drug,  dry  goods 
and  furniture  stores,  auto  dealers 
and  garages. 


Here  the  Clearing  House  Parcel 
Delivery,  jointly  employed  by  Bos- 
ton's department  stores,  confines 
its  deliveries  entirely  to  this  12- 
mile  area.  And  74  per  cent  of  all 
deliveries  by  these  same  stores  are 
made  in  this  area.  A  clearly  de- 
fined market. 

To  cover  this  key  market  suc- 
cessfully requires  an  advertising 
mpdium  whose  circulation  in  large 
part  parallels  this  12-mile  Parcel 
Delivery 'Area.  The  Globe  fills  this 
need  exactly.  Here  the  Globe  has 
the  largest  Sunday  circulation  of 
any  Boston  newspaper,  while  the 
circulation  of  the  Daily  Globe  ex- 
ceeds that  of  Sunday.  Uniform 
seven-day  concentration! 

Boston's  keenest  merchandisers — the 


department  stores— recognize  the  Globe's 
dominating  position  in  this  market  by 
using  more  space  in  the  Daily  Globe  than 
in  any  other  daily  paper.  And  the  Sun- 
day Globe  carries  as  much  department 
store  advertising  as  the  other  three  Sun- 
day newspapers  combined! 
*       v:- 

W HAT  are  the  reasons  for  this  lead- 
ership? The  Globe,  making  no 
appeal  to  race,  creed  or  political  affilia- 
tion, enjoys  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  all  classes. 

In  general  news,  editorials  and  sports, 
the  Globe's  independence  has  won  the 
approval  of  men.  And  its  widely-'Known 
Household  Department  makes  the  Globe 
the  daily  counsellor  and  guide  of  New 
England  women. 

To  put  your  advertising  message  be- 
fore the  people  who  make  up  Boston's 
Key  Market  you  must  use  the  Globe  first. 


I 


Out  o/  Boston's  total 

trading  territory  this  12-mile 

area  contair\s: 

74  %  of  all  department  store 

package  deliveries 
61%  of  all  grocery  stores 
60%  of  all  hardware  stores 
57%  of  all  drug  stores 
57%  of  all  dry  goods  stores 
55%  of  all  furniture  stores 
46%  of  all  auto  dealers  and 
garages 


me  Boston  Globe 


^^e  Qlobe  sells  Boston^ 


Our  booklet  "The  Individual 
Home — the  best  market  for  any 
advertiser"  will  give  you  a  new 
view-point  on  the  Boston  mar- 
-        _,  ket.     Write   on   your    business 

Audited  net  paid  circulation  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1926— daily  278,988;  Sunday  325,324     letterhead. 
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12  Points  of  Distinction  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly 

V 

BID  ^2.00— ASKED  ^4.00 
PAR  40c. 

Professor  W.  Z.  Ripley's  first  article  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  resulted  in  early 
exhaustion  of  that  issue.  So  great  was  the  continued  demand  that  non-subscribers 
bid  as  high  as  ^2.00  for  single  copies.  Some  sales  between  readers  were  reported 
at  ^4.00  each. 

Since  that  editorial  achievement  circulation  has  climbed  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
augmented  by  the  recent  Marshall-Smith  articles,  which  commanded  internaiional 
interest. 

PUBLICATION  OF  MORE  THAN 
185,000  COPIES 

Of  the  May  issue  gives  an  unparalleled  advertising  value  at  rates  still  based  on 

110,000  Net  Paid  (ABC).       „  „.  .        _,..    , 

Buy  on  a  nismg  liael 

THE   ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 


8  Arlington  Street 


A  Quality  Group  Magazine 


Boston,  Mass. 
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Floyd  W.  Parsons 

Getting  the  Farm  Business  Today 
John  Allkn  Murphy 

What  Is  the  Paid-for  Testimonial  Worth? 
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Wanted — A  National  Audit  of  Lineage  Figures 
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From  a  Copy-Chief's  Diary 

The  8-Pt.  Page  by  Odds  Bodkins 

The  Open  Forum 

E.  0.  W. 

The  News  Digest 


fvuitcgy    U'(ii/ore    f.    HtchtlTilnoji.    /n 


TTNTIL  recently  the  average 
^  farmer  threw  all  his  profits 
into  the  acquisition  of  new  land. 
This  explains  why  many  of  them, 
though  possessing  impressive  acre- 
age, lived  with  a  Spartan-like  sim- 
plicity. In  the  lead  article,  "Get- 
ting the  Farm  Business  Today," 
John  Allen  Murphy  informs  us 
that  it  is  far  different  at  present. 
The  farmer  has  acquired  a  broader 
and  more  urban  outlook,  and  is 
investing  his  ample  earnings  in 
the  improvement  of  his  domestic 
and  personal  life.  Thus  the  coun- 
try districts,  Mr.  Murphy  shows, 
have  become  a  Mecca  for  many 
manufacturers  who,  not  so  long 
ago,  entirely  ignored  the  farm  as 
a   maiket. 


M. 


New    York  : 

P.    K.    KRBTSCHMAR 

CHESTER  L.  RICE 


C.  R  0  B  B  I  N  S  ,  President 

J.  H.  MOORE.  General  Manager 

Offices:  9  EAST  38TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Caledonia  9770 

Chicaoo  : 

JUSTIN  P.   BARBOUR 

Peoples  Gas  BIdg.  ;  Wabash  4000 


New  Orleans  : 

H.  H.  MARSH 

Mandeville,  Louisiana 


Cleveland  :  Lonzwn  : 

A.    E.    LINDQUIST  66  and  67  Shoe  Lane,  E.  C.  4 

405  Swetland  Bldg. :  Superior  1817  Telephone  Holborn   1900 

Subscription  Prices:   U.  S.  A.   $3.00  a  year.     Canada   $3.50  a  year.     Foreign  $4.00  a  year.     15  cents  a  copy 

Through  purchase  of  Advertising   and  Selling,  this   publication    absorbed    Profitable    Advertising,    Advertising    News.    Selling 

Magat^tne.   The  Business   World,  Trade  Journal  Advertiser  and   The  Publishers  Guide.     Industrial   Selling   absorbed  1925. 
Member  Audit   Bureau   of  Circulations   and   Associated    Business  Papers,  Inc.    Copyright,  1927.  P..v  Advertising  Fortnightly.  Inc. 
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DIRECT  CONTROL 
OF  LOCAL  CONTACTS 


C/FFICIAL  Washington  presses  a  button,  opening  a 
theatre  in  New  York  or  a  power  plant  in  Colorado. 
Similarly  you  can  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of 
advertising  in  any  or  every  part  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  McCann  Company  office  within  easy 
reach  ol  vour  headquarters.  Make  connection 
through  it  with  the  McCann  system.  You  will 
find  a  nation-wide  circuit,  all  set  up,  which  pro- 
vides that  accurate,  direct  and  personal  control  of 
local  contacts  so  necessary  to  the  successful  mar- 
keting of  nationally  advertised  products.  National 
advertising  requires  a  "National"  agency. 


THE  H.  K.  MCCANN  COMPANY 

cJd'9erttsin^ 


New  York 
Chicago 


Cleveland 

Seatfle 

Los  Angeles 

Montreal 

San  Francisco 

— ^ 

Denver 
Toronto 


JUNE   15,  19: 
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Getting  Farm  Business  Today 

Farm  Women  Are  Becoming  More  Important  Buyers; 

How  to  Reach  Them 

By  John  Allen  Murphy 


I 


'S     the     farm     market     coming 
back?"  is  a  question  which  we 
.are     hearing     with     increasing- 
frequency  in  recent  months.     Many 
advertisers  who  have  been  out  of  the 
farm   market   for   several   years,   or 
who   have    been    cultivating   it   only 
half-heartedly,  are  wondering  if  it  is 
not  time  for  them  to  be- 
gin mending  their  badly 
crumpled    rural    fences. 
Of  course,  the  answer 
to  the   question   is   that 
the  farm  market  is  not 
coming    back     for     the 
simple  reason  that  it  has 
never  gone.    It  has  been 
here  right  along,  willing 
to   surrender   its   accus- 
tomed yield   to  any  ad- 
I  vertiser  who  gave  it  suf- 
ficient attention.     Those 
I  advertisers  who  did  cul- 
tivate    it     consistently. 
;  such   as   the    motor   car 
and  tire  manufacturers, 
'  the  makers  of  oil  stoves 
1  and    the   manufacturers 
I  of    water,    electric    and 
gas  systems,  have  found 
the  farmer  of  today  just 
as  good  a  buyer   as   he 
ever  was. 

Who  is  advertising  to 
the  farmer  today?  Nat- 
urally enough,  those  old- 


time  agricultural  advertisers  whose 
principal  market  is  rural  are  well 
represented  in  farm  publications, 
advertisers  such  as  the  Delco-Light 
Company,  the  De  Laval  Separator 
Company,  the  International  Har- 
vester Company,  John  Deere,  the 
American  Fork  &  Hoe  Company,  etc. 


o: 


N  the  average  farm  the  wife  is  the  farmer's  partner. 

She  helps  him  tUrectly  in  the  enterprise  and  nat- 
urally feels  that  she  is  entitled  to  her  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. Thus  she  has  had  a  direct  influence  in  the 
modernization  of  farm  living.  She  has  become  a  valu- 
able market  for  the  manufacturer  who  can  give  her  the 
belter  things  of  life  which  she  is  seeking  today  along 
with  the  more  luxuriously  inclined  woman  of  the  city 


In  addition  a  number  of  other  adver- 
tisers will  be  found  who  are  begin- 
ning to  cultivate  the  farm  field  in  a 
serious  way.  Of  this  type,  there  are, 
for  instance,  Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Com- 
pany, Mexican-American  Hat  Com- 
pany, Harley-Davidson  Motorcycles, 
the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Three-in-One  Oil 
Company,  and  the  like. 
An  industry  that  is 
advertising  on  a  tremen- 
dous scale  in  the  farm 
press  is  the  cooking 
stove  business.  The 
Huenefeld  Company, 
National  Enameling  & 
Stamping  Company,  Inc., 
_,  American  Gas  Machine 
Company,  Inc.,  the  Per- 
fection Stove  Company, 
Florence  Stove  Com- 
pany, the  Coleman  Lamp 
&  Stove  Company,  and 
the  Malleab'e  Iron  Range 
Company  are  advertis- 
ing with  generous  space. 
At  least  a  half  dozen 
large  companies  are  tell- 
ing the  farmer  why  he 
should  install  their 
water  systems.  Most  of 
the  large  motor  car 
manufacturers  are  put- 
ting a  fair  percentage  of 
their  appropriations  into 
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the  agricultural  field.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions all  of  the  tire  advertisers 
and  oil  advertisers  are  making  elab- 
orate appeals  to  the  farmer.  The 
manufacturers  of  radio  sets  have 
found  the  rural  buyer  very  respon- 
sive. In  season,  practically  all  the 
advertisers  in  this  field  may  be  found 
in  at  least  some  of  the  farm  papers. 
But  perhaps  the  most  surprising 
development  in  rural  marketing  is 
the  increasing  number  of  advertisers 
who  are  making  their  appeal  directly 
to  farm  women.  Today  we  find 
manufacturers  courting  farm  women 
quite  openly  and  frankly.     All  sorts 


of  things  to  make  the  farm  home 
more  livable  and  the  work  of  farm 
women  easier  are  being  offered. 
Old  Dutch  Cleanser,  Barker  garden 
machinery,  Mohawk  rugs.  Savory 
kitchen  ware,  Armstrong's  linoleum 
and  Viko  aluminum  ware  are  sam- 
ples of  the  type  of  products  that  at 
present  are  being  advertised  to  the 
feminine  members  of  the  farm 
household.  There  always  have  been, 
of  course,  some  advertisers  who  rec- 
ognized the  farmer's  wife,  sister  and 
daughter  as  having  a  voice  in  deter- 
mining what  should  be  bought;  but 
most  advertisers  directed  their  copy 


to  the  masculine  head  of  the  farm 
family,  figuring  that  in  the  long  run 
he  was  the  only  one  that  had  to  be 
sold. 

Another  interesting  trend  in  farm 
advertising  is  the  large  number  of 
food  advertisers  that  are  taking 
space  in  the  agricultural  press.  In 
this  group  will  be  found  such  sea- 
soned advertisers  as  the  Borden 
Company,  Mother's  Oats  Company, 
Cream  of  Wheat  Company,  Davis 
Baking  Powder  Company,  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  the  Jell-0 
Company,  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Wash- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  44] 


What  Is  the  Paid-f  or 
Testimonial  Worth? 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


SEVERAL  times  lately  I  have  been  asked  what 
I  think  of  the  paid  testimonial.  I  have  re- 
plied from  the  depth  of  my  conviction  that  I 
consider  it  a  dishonest  device,  of  doubtful  value  as 
advertising,  and  unquestionably  detrimental  to 
that  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public  which 
advertising  strives  to  maintain.  In  order  to  make 
my  position  sufficiently  clear  I  will  say  that  I  con- 
sider the  sincere,  honest,  unbought  and  unsought 
testimonial  as  exceptionally  good  advertising  ma- 
terial. Just  what  the  code  of  ethics  is  of  the 
actresses,  spoi'tsmen  and  society  ladies  who  will 
prostitute  jtheir  good  faith  by  selling  their  en- 
dorsement of  any  article,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
believe  that  agencies  which  use  such  testimonials 
in  their  advertising,  and  advertisers  who  allow  or 
urge  them  to  do  it,  are  creating  a  cynical  and  in- 
credulous point  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
especially  since  so  much  publicity  is  now  being 
given  to  the  way  that  these  testimonials  are  ob- 
tained. I  recommend  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Better  Business  Bureau. 

If  Captain  Charles  Lindbergh  maintains  his 
present  fine  attitude  toward  self-seeking  adver- 
tisers who  wish  to  buy  his  name  and  fame,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will,  it  will  be  a  triumph  for 
both  advertising  and  human  nature,  especially 
since  we  have  examples  in  Captain  Lindbergh's 
own  spontaneous  and  sincere  endorsements  of  the 
legitimate  testimonial  which  is  priceless.  Anyone 
who  has  read  the  accounts  of  his  published  utter- 
ances— and  who  has  not? — must  know  how  en- 
thusiastically he  has  spoken  of  the  earth  inductor 
and  the  whirlwind  motor.  There  you  have  the 
testimonial  at  its  best.  There  you  have  a  man 
whose  life  depended  for  hours  on  two  devices,  and 
who  caps  his  successful  adventure  with  his  frank 
and     disinterested    endorsement    of    them.    The 


manufacturers  of  both  these  devices  are  entitled 
to  get  all  of  the  advertising  out  of  these  testi- 
monials that  they  can.  They  are  undoubtedly 
genuine.  But  what  would  it  mean  if  Lindbergh 
could  be  persuaded  for  a  consideration  to  endorse, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  utilizing  the  publicity  he  has 
won,  numerous  articles  about  which  he  has  no 
conviction  and  with  which  presumably  he  has  had 
no  experience?  It  is  even  possible  for  this  absurd 
traffic  in  endorsement  by  well  known  people  to  be 
carried  so  far  that  a  producer  of  champagne 
might  try  to  buy  Lindbergh's  testimonial  in  spite 
of  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  drink  champagne.  Such  a  thing 
would  certainly  not  be  any  funnier  than  having 
Will  Rogers  write  advertisements  for  a  cigarette. 
It  is  possible,  though  not  quite  so  probable,  that 
a  bought  endoi'sement  may  be  genuine;  that  the 
person  who  is  paid  for  endorsing  the  article  might 
really  believe  that  it  is  good,  but  faith  in  that 
condition  has  been  well  nigh  destroyed  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  Famous  Names,  Inc.,  that  they  can 
secure  a  signed  testimonial  of  almost  any  prom- 
inent actor,  actress,  cinema  star,  society  lady  or 
sportsman  for  any  article,  couched  in  any  words 
that  the  advertiser  sees  fit.  That  mere  announce- 
ment should  be  enough  to  warn  advertising  men 
to  let  this  form  of  advertising  severely  alone. 
Even  if  it  were  more  honest  than  it  appears  to 
be,  the  fact  that  it  has  become  an  organized  busi- 
ness has  resulted  in  this  device  being  used  so 
much  that  its  original  effectiveness  is  greatly 
weakened.  But  isn't  it  fine  in  this  day  that  there 
is  at  least  one  American  who  can  create  by  his 
deeds  publicity  in  unmeasured  volume  without 
seeking  to  sully  or  tarnish  that  fame  by  turning 
it  into  dollars  by  so  sordid  a  device  as  endorsing 
products  to  order? 
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Wanted— A  National  Audit 
of  Lineage  Figures 

By  S.  E.  Conybeare 

President  Association  of  National  Advertisers 


HAS  the  time  come  for  a 
national  audit  of  adver- 
tisiiiK  lineage  and  set- 
ting up  a  completely  defined 
standard  of  what  constitutes 
various  classifications  of  line- 
age for  purposes  of  compari- 
son? 

This  is  a  question  which 
many  national  advertisers  are 
asking  while  they  are  listen- 
ing, perforce,  to  solicitations 
on  lineage  figures  from  repre- 
sentatives of  various  news- 
papers, and  straining  to  form 
some  sort  of  intelligent  idea 
as  to  the  relative  advertising 
position  of  certain  papers  in 
certain  cities,  out  of  the 
wealth  of  figures  shot  at  them. 
Those  advertisers  who  take 
the  time  and  trouble  to  go 
into  the  subject  of  how  they 
are  spending  their  money  in 
newspapers  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  there  is  often  a  "nig- 
ger" in  the  woodpile  of 
advertising  lineage.  When 
they  start  to  make  a  compari- 
son of  national  lineage  figures 
in  certain  cities  they  discover  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  figures  of  one 
newspaper  and  the  figures  of  an- 
other; and.  then,  when  they  dig  a 
little  deeper  and  uncover  the  basis 
on  which  some  newspapers  develop 
lineage  figures  in  the  way  of  special 
rates  to  department  stores  and  other 
local  advertisers,  doubts  about  the 
value  of  considering  lineage  figures 
at  all  as  a  means  of  judging  a  news- 
paper creep  in.  It  is  true  that  in 
certain  cities  newspapers  have  co- 
operated to  set  up  some  sort  of  stand- 
ard of  classification,  and  arranged  to 
have  their  lineage  figures  audited  by 
an  outside  concern.  Naturally,  the 
advertiser  regards  information  pre- 
sented on  such  a  basis  as  of  greater 
value.  But,  in  the  main,  the  great 
discrepancy  existing  between  the 
Tiethods  employed  by  newspapers  in 
their  lineage  classification  in  various 
pities  is  such  that  a  real  impulse  for 


the  advertiser  to  throw  in  the  sponge 
and  buy  advertising  on  the  basis  of 
"hunch"  and  hearsay  is  born  within 
him. 

That  publishers  are  seriously  ccn- 
cerned  over  this  situation  is  indi- 
cated in  a  letter  which  the  writer 
received  from  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  largest  nevvspai>ers  in  the 
country.  This  publisher  states  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  newspapers 
to  classify  advertising  lineage.  He 
says : 

"The  increasing  use  of  comparative 
lineages  on  different  classifications  as  a 
method  of  solicitation  for  newspapers, 
and   the   frequent   misuse   of   such   fig- 
ures, has  come  to  such  a  point  that  a 
national  bureau  for  auditing  and  clas- 
sifying advertising  lineage  would  seem 
to  be  a  necessity.     In  the  first  place  the 
method   of  classifying   accounts   varies 
in   practically   every   city,   particularly 
j  in  what  constitutes  'national'  advertis- 
I  ing.     The  local    stores,   too,  often   fail 
jiof  proper  classifications. 


"The  way  the  thing  is  handled 
now  by  local  organizations 
makes  it  possible  for  an  un- 
ethical paper  to  re-group  adver- 
tisers, adding  this  one  and  ex- 
cluding that  one,  so  that  most 
any  paper  can  figure  out  a  lead 
in  most  any  classification.  Many 
papers,  generally  the  weaker 
<mes,  employ  large  forces  of 
high-pressure  solicitors  for  'spe- 
cial pages  and  editions.'  This 
is  usually  a  card  form  of  adver- 
tising placed  in  return  for  a 
free  reading  notice,  or  merely 
to  get  rid  of  the  solicitor.  A 
surprising  percentage  is  never 
paid  for. 

"A  paper  here  in  town  last 
year  ran  well  over  1,000,000 
lines  of  this  type  of  advertising 
which  of  course  is  not  to  be 
compared  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  kind  of  copy  that  is  de- 
signed to  draw  a  customer  into 
a  store,  and  yet  most  of  it  is 
measured  as  'national'  adver- 
tising and  is  used  in  solicita- 
tions as  representing  advertis- 
ing patronage.  Of  course,  if 
a  publisher  can  get  paid  for 
this  advertising  it  is  all  per- 
fectly legitimate,  but  it  should 
be  classified  as  special  and  not 
used  as  an  indication  of  strength 
of  appeal. 

"If  there  could  be  established 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  A.  B.  C.  an  Audit 
Bureau  of  Net  Paid  and  Properly  Clas- 
sified Advertising  Lineage  it  would  be  a 
great  thing  not  only  for  the  advertis- 
ing managers  and  media  departments 
of  agencies  but  for  the  newspapers 
themselves  who  are  trying  to  operate 
along  ethical  lines. 

"The  biggest  problem  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a  force  large  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  daily  measurement 
of  all  the  papers  in  probably  about  fifty 
of  the  larger  cities  where  competitive 
conditions  exist.  Possibly  two  hundred 
newspapers    would   be    involved. 

"Inasmuch  as  between  $1.5,000  and 
$20,000  in  a  year  is  spent  in  this  city 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  local  Measur- 
ing Bureau  and  proportionate  amounts 
in  other  cities,  it  would  seem  that  the 
funds  necessary  for  such  an  undertak- 
ing could  be  raised  by  simply  diverting 
them  fi-om  the  numerous  bureaus  now 
operating. 

"I  understand  that  there  is  an  effi- 
cient organization  called  the  Audit 
Record  Company,  located  in  Chicago, 
which  now  measures  the  newspaper 
lineage  of  a  number  of  cities  besides 
Chicago.     Perhaps   a   company  of  this 

[continued  on  page  58] 
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My  Life  in  Advertising — // 


How  I  Got  My  Start  In 
Advertising 

The  Second  Installment  of  an  Unnsual  Advertising  Autoliiography 


By  Claude  C.  Hopkins 


m 


Y  contact  with  Mr.  M.  R.  Bis- 
sell,  president  of  the  Bissell 
.Carpet  Sweeper  Company,  led 
to  frequent  contacts.  Soon  we  en- 
tered the  cold-weather  season,  when 
my  duties  became  heavy. 

"I  hear  you  are  working  hard," 
Mr.  Bissell  said  to  me  one  day. 

I  replied,  "I  should  work  hard,  for 
I  have  so  many  easy  months." 

He  insisted  on  the  details,  and  he 
learned  that  I  was  leaving  my  office 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
appearing  again  at  eight.  Like  all 
big  men  whom  I  have  known,  he 
was  a  tremendous  worker.  He  had 
always  done  the  average  work  of 
three  men.  So  the  hours  that  I  kept 
gave  him  interest  in  me,  and  he 
urged  me  to  join  his  office  force. 

In  the  early  stages  of  our  careers, 
none  can  judge  us  by  results.  The 
shallow  men  judge  us  by  likings,  but 
they  are  not  men  to  tie  to.  The  real 
men  judge  us  by  our  love  of  work, 
the  basis  of  their  success.  They  em- 
ploy us  for  work,  and  our  capacity 
for  work  counts  above  all  else. 

I  started  with  the  Bissell  Carpet 
Sweeper  Company  in  February  as 
assistant  bookkeeper  at  |40  a  month. 
By  November  I  had  advanced  to  $75. 
I  was  head  bookkeeper  then,  and  my 
position  offered  no  chance  to  go 
farther. 

I  began  to  reason  in  this  way:  A 
bookkeeper  is  an  expense.  In  every 
business  expenses  are  kept  down.  I 
could  never  be  worth  more  than  any 
other  man  who  could  do  the  work  I 
did.  The  big  salaries  were  i)aid  to 
salesmen ;  to  the  men  who  brought 
in  orders,  or  to  the  men  in  the  fac- 
tory who  reduced  the  costs.  They 
showed  profits,  and  they  could  com- 
mand a  reasonable  share  of  those 
profits.  I  saw  the  difference  between 
the  profit-earning  and  the  expense 
side  of  a  business,  and  I  resolved  to 
graduate  from  the  debit  class. 

Just  at  that  time,  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Judd,  our  manager,  brought  to  our 
accounting  office  a  pamphlet  written 


by  John  E.  Powers.  Powers  was 
then  the  dean  of  advertising,  wh'ch 
meant  really  a  wet  nurse.  Advertis- 
ing was  then  in  its  infancy.  He  had 
been  advertising  writer  for  John 
Wanamaker  in  Philadelphia,  and 
there  he  created  a  new  conception  of 
advertising.  He  told  the  truth,  but 
told  it  in  a  rugged  and  fascinating 
way.  Wanamaker  paid  him  $12,000 
a  year,  which  in  those  days  was  con- 
sidered a  fabu'ous  salary.  He  had 
become  the  model  and  ideal  of  all 
men  who  had  advertising  ambitions. 
And  so,  in  some  respects,  today. 
The  principles  for  which  John  Pow- 
ers stood  are  still  among  our  adver- 
tising fundamentals. 

John  Powers  had  left  Wana- 
maker's  and  gone  out  for  himself. 
The  Bissell  Company's  Eastern  man- 
ager, Thomas  W.  Williams,  was  one 
of  his  great  admirers.  Through  him 
I  heard  a  great  deal  of  Powers  and 
his  dramatic  advertising. 

ONE  incident  which  I  remember 
occurred  in  Pittsburgh.  A  cloth- 
ing concern  was  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  They  called  in  Powers, 
and  he  immediately  measured  up  the 
situation.  He  said,  "There  is  only 
one  way  out.  Tell  the  truth.  Tell  the 
people  that  you  are  bankrupt,  and 
that  your  only  way  to  salvation  lie.5 
through  large  and  immediate  sales." 

The  clothing  dealers  argued  that 
such  an  announcement  would  bring 
every  creditor  to  their  doors.  But 
Powers  said,  "No  matter.  Either 
tell  the  truth  or  I  quit." 

Their  next  day's  ad  read  some- 
thing like  this:  "We  are  bankrupt. 
We  owe  $125,000,  more  than  we  can 
pay.  This  announcement  will  bring 
our  creditors  down  on  our  necks. 
But  if  you  come  and  buy  tomorrow 
we  shall  have  the  money  to  meet 
them.  If  not,  we  go  to  the  wall. 
These  are  the  prices  we  are  quoting 
to  meet  this  situation." 

Truth  was  then  such  a  rarity  in 
advertising  that  this  announcement 


created  a  sensation.  People  flocked 
by  the  thousands  to  buy,  and  the 
store  was  saved. 

Another  time  he  was  asked  to  ad- 
vertise mackintoshes  which  could 
not  be  disposed  of. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  them?" 
Powers  asked. 

The  buyer  replied,  "Between  you 
and  me  they  are  rotten.  That  is 
nothing,  of  course,  to  say  in  the  ad- 
vertising, but  it  is  true." 

The  next  day  came  an  ad  stating, 
"We  have  1200  rotten  mackintoshes. 
They  are  almost  worthless,  but  still 
worth  the  price  we  ask.  Come  and 
.see  them.  If  you  find  them  worth 
the  price  we  ask,  then  buy." 

The  buyer  rushed  up  to  Powers, 
ready  for  a  fight.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  advertising  that  our  mack- 
intoshes are  rotten?"  he  cried. 
"How  can  we  ever  hope  to  sell 
them?" 

"That  is  just  what  you  told  me," 
said  Powers.  "I  am  simply  telling 
people  the  truth."  Before  the  buyer 
had  a  chance  to  calm  down  every 
mackintosh  was  sold. 

Such  escapades  had  made  John  E. 
Powers  a  sensation.  It  was  then,  at 
the  height  of  his  fame,  that  he  sub- 
mitted a  pamphlet  to  the  Bissell 
Carpet  Sweeper  Company,  by  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Williams.  It  was  writ- 
ten on  butcher  paper.  One  of 
Powers'  ideas  was  that  manner 
should  never  becloud  matter.  I  well 
remember  the  first  sentence — "A 
carpet  sweeper,  if  you  get  the  right 
one — you  might  as  well  go  without 
matches." 


BUT  he  knew  nothing  about  car- 
pet sweepers.  He  had  given  no 
study  to  our  trade  situation.  He 
knew  none  of  our  problems.  He 
never  gave  one  moment  to  studying 
a  woman's  possible  wish  for  a  carpet 
sweeper. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Judd,  "That  cannot 
sell  carpet  sweepers.  There  is  not  one 
word    in   that   pamphlet   which   will 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  48] 
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How  Direct  Selling  Firms  Recruit 

Their  Sales  Forces 


By  W.  L.  White 


M 


UCH  has  been  said 
within  the  last  two 
or  three  years 
concerning-  house-to-house 
selling;  much  literature 
has  appeared  giving  di- 
versified opinions  about 
this  method  of  direct  dis- 
tribution, but  few  facts 
have  been  produced  to 
support  these  opinions. 
A  survey  recently  com- 
pleted presents  some  per- 
tinent results  for  those 
interested  or  affected  by 
this  method  of  distribu- 
tion. 

;  Current  issues  of  five 
•nagazines  edited  for 
louse-to-house  salesmen 
•ontain  824  display  ad- 
.ertisements      and      1011 

lassified    advertisements, 

iractically    all    of    which 
lad  been  inserted  for  the 

lurpose     of     securing 

louse-to-house      salesnien 

)r   agents.     Many    adver- 

isers    used    both    display 

ind  classified  space.   Many 

if  them  used  two  or  more 

if    the     five     magazines. 

Several  advertisements  of 

he  same  type  of  product, 

■ome  of  related  products,  or  totally 

unrelated    products    appearing    over 

he  same  address  but  under  different 

orporate  names. 
There  was  a  tendency  toward  con- 

entration     among     certain     states, 

ust  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  similar 

oncentration    among    cities    within 

ach  state.     The  three  leading  cities 

')cated     in     different     states     had, 

oughly,   fifty  per  cent  of  the  total 

uml>er  of  advertisers.  Chicago  led 
ith  198,  followed  by  New  York  City 
ith  150,  and  Cincinnati  with  eighty- 

■iree.     These  three  cities  represent 

18  important   sources   of  house-to- 

[Duse  selling  campaigns. 

j  Cities  in  which  ten  or  more  house- 

i-house    selling    organizations    are 

jcated  include: 

1  Chicago,  111.,  198 ;  New  York, 
.  Y.,  150;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  83; 
leveland,  Ohio,  29;  St.  Louis,  Mc,  29; 
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Newark,  N.  J.,  1.5;  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
14;  Boston,  Mass.,  13;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
12;  Dayton,  Ohio,  11;  Baltimore,  Md., 
1(1;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  10;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,   10;    Philadelphia,   Pa.,   10. 

THESE  824  advertisements  pre- 
sented 182  products  for  sale, 
which  included  as  wide  a  variety — 
valve  caps,  men's  suits,  ironing  board 
covers,  hosiery,  fountain  pens,  fire 
extinguishers,  bookkeeping  instruc- 
tion, women's  hats,  razors,  and  um- 
brellas. The  list  included  articles 
sold  for  a  relatively  high  price,  such 
as  men's  suits,  rugs,  and  radio  sets. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  sev- 
eral articles  which  retailed  at  only  a 
few  cents  a  unit,  such  as  valve  caps, 
paring  knives,  faucet  filters,  greet- 
ing cards,  and  fuse  plugs.  Although 
some  of  the  articles,  such  as  vending 
machines,      advertising      specialties, 


and  otlice  equipment  were 
to  be  sold  to  business 
houses  or  retail  stores, 
most  of  the  products — 
over  ninety  per  cent — 
were  consumers'  goods 
and  were  to  be  sold  di- 
rectly to  members  of  the 
household. 

Articles  advertised  by 
companies  selling  House-to- 
House  included:  Clothing 
and  accessories,  318;  m^n's 
clothing  and  accessories, 
18.5;  men  and  women's 
clothing  and  accessories, 
78;  women's  clothing,  50; 
children's  clothing,  5;  auto- 
mobile specialties,  103 ; 
household  furnishings  and 
supplies,  98;  kitchen  uten- 
sils, 82 ;  specialties  and 
miscellaneous,  58;  todet 
goods,  32;  jewelry,  29;  ad- 
vertising specialties,  23; 
office  equipment,  18;  books, 
10;  food  products,  9. 

Buying  habits  and  ten- 
dencies   must    be    consid- 
ered by  the  manufacturer 
who   sells   from   house   to 
house.      The.se     are     un- 
stable.    The     same     indi- 
vidual  may   purchase  the 
same     type     of     product 
through  different  channels  at  differ- 
ent times.     If  a  man,  for  example,  is 
on  his  way  to  catch  a  train,  he  may 
purchase    the   first    shirt   offered   to 
him  in  reply  to  his  rather  vague  re- 
(iuest  for  "a  white  shirt  with  collar 
attached,  size  thirty-eight."     Should 
he  have  an  hour  or  so  at  his  disposal, 
he  would  shop  around  within  a  store 
and   possibly   between  stores   before 
making    a    purchase.     A    housewife 
may  telephone  her  grocer  for  laun- 
dry  soap,   or   she    may    call    two    or 
three  stores  and  make  a  special  pur- 
chase in  order  to  secure  a  particular 
make  of  laundry  soap.     The  buying 
habits    which    are    involved    in    the 
purchase  of  a  Ford  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  concerned  in  the 
])urchase  of  a  Cadillac.     A  product 
which   might  properly  be   placed   in 
one  classification  at  one  period  may 
equally  properly  be  placed  in  another 
[continued  on  page  61] 
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Stepping  the  Pace  of  Today's 
Sales  Management 


By  H.  A.  Haring 


'Oi 


UR  mailing  lists,"  as- 
I serts  the  secretary 
of  a  manufacturers' 
trade  association,  "reveal  un- 
expected business  trends. 
Fully  half  the  changes  are 
new  names  of  sales  managers. 
The  turnover  seems  fright- 
fully large." 

And  the  explanation  of  this 
business  mortality  came  sev- 
eral  months  afterward, 
through  the  comments  of  the 
general  manager  of  one  of  our 
great  corporotions. 

"The  uneconomic  practices 
of  distribution  are  on  the 
carpet  today,"  he  declares. 
"Of  them  all,  selling  methods 
are  most  vital.  Witness  the 
passing  of  all  the  old-time 
sales  managers — and  'old- 
time'  runs  back  only  to  1920 
or  1921.  Selling  then  was  95 
per  cent  personality,  but  to- 
day it's  nearer  5  per  cent 
personality  and  95  per  cent 
method.  Unless  a  sales  man- 
ager can  bury  the  'idea  con- 
ception' of  his  job,  he's  done, 
because  he  no  longer  can  stop 
the  pace  of  the  times." 

Pressed  a  bit  further,  in 
the  leisure  of  a  California 
outing,  this  corporation  man- 
ager thus  explained  his  state- 
ment: 

"Ten  years  ago  sales  man- 
agers   went   through    a   rage      == 
of   psychological    ratings    for 
salesmen.    Every  applicant  had  to  be 
charted  and  reduced  to  a  mathemati- 
cal  formula,   but  the   whole  scheme 
fell    flat    mostly    because    the    high 
raters  failed  as  salesmen.     Now  we 
follow  a  common-sense  plan  of  care- 
ful selection  for  new  men,  give  them 
a  brief  field  test  at  selling,  and  fol- 
low that  with  a  sales  training  course 
for  the  promising  ones. 

"The  big  change,  under  all  this,  is 
that  we  have  shifted  emphasis  from 
a  man's  personality  to  his  methods. 
Not  that  sales  personality  is  nothing, 
of  course,  but  right  methods  in  sell- 
ing cost  the  employer  less  per  unit 
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MODERN  salesmanship  has  shifted  the 
emphasis  from  the  salesman's  personality 
to  his  methods.  Competent  instructors  are 
being  retained,  and  thorough  courses  of  in- 
struction given  by  more  and  more  of  the  big 
corporations  in  an  effort  to  unify  their  sales 
efforts.  Such  methods  as  those  employed  by 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company  and 
others     have     proved     of      incalculable     value 


of  sale  than  idle  patter  from  a 
charming  fellow.  In  this  change  the 
old-time  sales  manager  gets  lost. 
The  methods  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  and  the  adding  machine 
companies  are  like  investing  in  ma- 
chinery for  the  factory — the  plant 
will  never  go  back  to  hand  labor.  So 
it  goes  with  selling  methods.  Pleas- 
ing personalities  never  again  will  be 
rated  above  sales  training." 

No  change  of  emphasis  can,  how- 
ever, alter  the  fundamental  fact  that 
salesmen  are  personal  sellers.  Nor 
can  we  escape  the  parallel  fact 
dinned  into  us  by  clothes  advertise- 


ments and  barber-shop  pla- 
cards, that  "personal  appear- 
ance is  the  first  requisite  of 
success,"  although  today's 
pace  of  sales  management 
does  not  recognize  personal 
appearance  as  the  element  of 
highest  importance,  however 
valuable  it  may  be. 

Clever  ideas  for  se  ling 
must,  on  the  contrary,  be  tied 
down  to  systematic  method  in 
cultivating  the  market;  pep 
and  enthusiasm  are  admira- 
ble, though  not  effective, 
qualities,  unless  they  be  sub- 
ordinated to  skill  in  closing 
the  sale ;  drummer's  yarns  are 
time-wasters  and  have  been 
superseded  by  the  planned  ap- 
proach. Much  as  the  printed 
form  has  won  its  place  as  the 
world's  best  blunder-stopper, 
so  has  scientific  sales  man- 
agement set  the  pace  of  today. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we 
have,  or  can  have,  an  exact 
science  of  selling ;  it  does, 
however,  mean  that  scientific 
management,  planned  man- 
agement, has  displaced  faith 
in  "the  gift"  of  selling. 

Planned  selling  consists  in 
blocking  out  definite  jobs  for 
the  salesman  and  starting  him 
rightly  headed  for  definite  as- 
signments. The  salesman's 
success  in  following  a  plan 
does  not  hang  on  his  posses- 
sion of  a  "dominating  per- 
sonality" or  some  other  occult 
power.  It  is  a  plain  matter  of  pro- 
cedui-e,  with  a  schedule  in  hand  as 
specific  as  the  blueprint  of  the  shop 
foreman.  A  salesman  who  knows 
definitely  what  he  wants  to  say  and 
i.=  pleasantly  insistent  on  saying  it 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  going 
through  with  a  reasonably  brief,  or- 
derly presentation.  He  may  not 
entertain  the  prospect  with  side- 
splitting hilarity,  but  he  will  leave 
him  better  acquainted  with  the  goods 
he  came  to  sell. 

Corporations    drill    their    men    in 
the  work:ngs  of  the  law  of  averages. 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  83] 
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Are  Your  "Display  Helps 

Wasted  ? 

By  W.  L.  Stensgaard 


THE  accompanying  ma- 
terial constitutes  a 
summary  of  an  ex- 
tensive survey  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Association 
of  Display  Men  by  W.  L. 
Stensgaard,  president  of 
that  organization  and  direc- 
tor of  the  display  division 
of  Stewart-Warner  Speed- 
ometer Corporation  of  Chi- 
cago. It  will  be  presented 
by  him  at  the  convention  of 
the  I.  A.  D.  M.  at  De- 
troit. 

Mr.  Stensgaard  compiled 
this  material  by  the  ques- 
tionnaire method,  using 
the  blank,  facsimile  of 
which  is  reproduced  on  this 
page.  Not  the  least  sig- 
nificant phase  of  this  in- 
vestigation is  the  fact  that 
those  canvassed  were  all 
executives  of  experience 
and  discernment;  men  in 
responsible  positions  di- 
rectly affected  by  this  par- 
ticular type  of  advertising. 
This  is  best  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  the  average 
lengrth    of    experience     of 

\  those    answering    is    given 

I  as  eight  years. 

[       Further     statistics     are 

;  equally  impressive.  Five  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  retail  stores  of  good 
standing  were  covered,  representing 
an  annual  volume  of  retail  business 

'  estimated  at  $500,000,000.    Of  these 

'  stores,    21.3    per   cent    handle    high 

I  grade  merchandise ;  46.4  per  cent 
handle  popular  price  merchandise, 
while  32.3  per  cent  handle  both. 
They  are  divided  into  ten  classes  as 
follows:      Department    stores,    45.6 

[  per  cent;  clothing,  9.8  per  cent;  spe- 
cialty,  3.6  per  cent;   furniture,    1.1 

.  per  cent;  public  utility,  1.3  per  cent; 
drug,  18  per  cent;  hardware,  1.3  per 
cent;  jewelry,  0.5  per  cent;  shoe,  1.3 
per  cent;  miscellaneous,  17.5  per 
cent.  They  have  more  than  280,000 
square  feet  of  window  display  space 
with  an  estimated  dailv  window  dis- 
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W  L  STENSGAARD.  PRESIDENT 
INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DISPLAY  ME.N 
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play  circulation  of  5,000,000  per- 
sons. 

The  questionnaire  contained 
twenty-eight  inquiries,  the  last  five 
of  which  had  to  do  with  the  indi- 
vidual stores  reporting.  The  follow- 
ing material  consists  of  a  summary, 
stripped  of  all  verbiage,  of  the  tabu- 
lated answers  to  the  first  twenty- 
three  of  the  questions,  covering  a 
wide  range  of  vital  subjects. 

1.  From  how  many  manufacturers 
did  you  receive  so-called  "display 
helps"  during  the  past  year? 

Average  £or  aU  classes — 26% 
Department  Stores — 32% 
Clothing  Stores — 26% 
Specialty    Shops — 14% 
Drug  Stores — 81% 
Jewelry  Stores — 6% 
Furniture  Stores — 10% 
Hardware  Stores — 60% 
Public  Utility  Stores — 9% 


Shoe  Stores — V% 
Miscellaneous  Stores — 10% 

2.  About  what  percent- 
age of  these  display  helps 
were  you  able  to  use  in 
your  display  windows? 

Average  for  all  classes — 32% 
Department   Stores — 22% 
Clothing  Stores — 19% 
Specialtj'  Shops — 22% 
Drug  Stores — 45% 
Jewelry  Stores- — 28% 
Furniture   Stores — 36% 
Hardware   Stores — 68% 
Public  Utility  Stores — 35% 
Shoe  Stores — 27% 
Miscellaneous  Stores — 26% 

3.  About  what  percent- 
age were  you  able  to  use  on 
the  store  interior? 

Average  for  all  classes — 24% 
Department   Stores — -32% 
Clothing    Stores — 25% 
Specialty  Stores — 31% 
Drug   Store.s — 20% 
Jewelry  Stores— 1% 
Furniture   Stores — 39% 
Hardware  Stores — 30% 
Public  Utility  Stores — 25% 
Shoe  Stores — 23% 
Miscellaneous  Stores — 10% 

4.  Were  many  of  these 
"display  helps"  used  only 
on  the  interior,  and  not  in 
your  windows — if  so,  about 
what  percentage? 

Average  for  all  classes — 13% 
Department  Stores — 27% 
Clothing  Stores — 15% 
Specialty   Stores — 17% 
Drug  Stores — 6% 
Jewelry  Stores — 3% 
Furniture  Stores — 5% 
Hardware   Stores — 13% 
Public  Utility  Stores — 21% 

.        Shoe  Stores— 16% 

Miscellaneous  Classes — 4% 

5.  What  percentage  of  manufac- 
turer's "display  helps"  that  you  re- 
ceive are  really  worthy  of  first  class 
space  in  your  windows? 

Average  for  all  classes — 21% 
Dt-partment  Stores — 15% 
Clothing  Stores — 15% 
Specialty  Shop.s — 15% 
Drug  Stores — 14% 
Jfwelry  Stores — 21% 
Furniture  Stores — 25% 
Hardware  Stores — 48% 
Public  Utility  Stores — 22% 
Shoe  Stores— 20S? 
Miscellaneous  .Stores — 20% 

6.  Do  you  save"  "display  helps" 
sent  you  by  manufacturers  for  use 
the  second  or  third  time — about 
what  percentage  of  those  received 
do  you  save? 

Average  for  all  classes — 19%  - 

Department  Stores — 15% 
Clothing  Stores — 9% 
Specialty  Shops^ — 13% 
Drug  Stores — 16% 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  80] 
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Xhc^  'JaMA,  Office  cabkss  - 

^Sprinq  indicotiont,  kid  ilioef 
qood,  Cipcciollq  bixntm  and 
blonde  ihadf 5  for  enfire  jhct  $ 


^iziki 


anjiovjuxj  — 


"D  EST  SHADES  in  brown— Vici  Boisde  Rose,  that  bitofcolour- 
D  magic  inherited  from  Paris  and  perfected  in  America— 
Vicl  Gypsy  Brown,  warm  golden-brown  of  Spring— Vici  Cochin, 
a  mellow  tan  foe  sports  wear. 

"Best  shades  m  blonde— Vici  Cteam,  golden  blonde— Vici 
Pitchcmin, greyish  blonde,  smarter  at  the  moment  than  white— 
Vici  Apricot,  rosy  blonde— and  Vici  Sudan,  blonde  with  an 
undertone  of  biown." 


CT-HE  V.C.  LuAt 

wif.  Look  foi  TDUt  luck,  uimp 
In  rout  ilioc . . .  TW  Vicl  Chan 
iht  Coteui  MihIc  (fTH  kn  il 
uklni).  It  tin  all 


,  „  *%!  kd  aZfo  s^qqts-  — 


that  you  try  the  truly  American  vogue  for  grey.  Shoes  of 
Crystal  Grey  Vici  accord  wuh  grey  itself  in  all  its  cool  and  lovely 
tones,  and  contrast  agreeably  with  navy  blue  and  the  smartly' 
rdblacL 


ROBERT  H.  FOERDERER.  Inc. 

rHli-ADELPHIA 


VICI  kid 


A  tuavc  and  simple  line  in  your  shoo.  A 
Icirhcrihii  keeps  its  coniourt—lhaiihowi 
the  foot  i(  iu  jleck.  slitn,  imillat— ihal 
wean,  and  conctali  (he  fact.  T^e  right 
<oloun  always...  Vkl  kill. 

Do  you  know  the  chic  of  dull  black  Vici, 
ihe  French  woman's  choice  with  the  new 
iimri  blick  icKiumtjf  Not  for  the  mi- 
lorlty.  bur  for  you  — 1(  you're  f>ihlon-wiie. 
Do  you  know  the  rich  golden  brown  of  Vicl 


Poio-ihe  lOM-btownof  Vicl  Cm- 
I  he  darker  tone  of  Vic!  Cochin 
deep  sheen  of  Vici  Walnut. 
ikc  an  heirloom  poluhed  by  ti 
;  «inier  beige  of  Vld  Rosette' 
Each  of  these  ihadei  is  perfect  with  one 
or  more  of  the  tremendouily  popular  new 
cTowni;  each  will  pleate  you  u  •  note  of 
contrast  with  the  greent,  the  redi,  the 
hennas,  the  blues  of  the  winrci  colour- 
gamut.  Because  each  was  worked  out  in 
con]ut)Ction  wlih  the  greRlest  of  the  tilk 
and  woolen  fabric  manufacturers  — ih'cc 

ai  of  eiprrti  on  ever^  iluiJc-'    And  be- 
ihe  colour  — Vicl  quality,  the  same 
through  thanking  season i. 


V 


1^  [t  look*  so  inm.  Il'scool.  I r  need i  so  little 
freshening.  An  extra  pair  slipped  Into  your  tull- 
case  makes  you  feel  dressed  for  dinner  on  the 
train  .  ,  .  Your  Bois  de  Rose?  Sudan  f  Your 
Crystal  Grey  r  Or  ihat  slim  lirrlc  blac 
highcui  pumpf...  It  all  de[tend>  o 
your  coirume— each  is  perfeci  for  li 


NothinE's  so  nice  for  the  long  counliy 
ofiemoons  as  Vici  kid.  It's  so  immacu- 
late.   So  palclvi  lustrously  colourhjl  in 


the  subdued  modct 


uhloii 


Your  Pare  htmi 


subiltr  ihin  while'  Your  Cream.' 
Your  AprKoi  wuh  lis  hint  of  pinky. rose  under 
the  beige  f.  .  .  Rowers,  leweU -nothing  could  be 
more  decorarive  ihan  these  delicately -moulded 
glove- like  little  ahoes  that  lummer  brings 
to  those  who  know  the  mode 
And  if  you  find  the  heavier  sports  shoes 
hard  to  wear -why  not  a  pair  of  Vicl 
shoes InCochin  Brown.'  It  ipkeibroguah 
lines  smartly  —  but  It's  juil  ■  fcalhet'i 
weight  on  Svlng  tccii 


I  ihaJn  in  rifhi  -and  ni 


V 


ROBERT  H.  FOERDERER,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA 


VICI  kid 


THEN  she  rut 

eyed   wurld   v 


Feet  musr  look  illm.  trim,  tmdil  snuin  They 
must  look  as  though  rliey  could  walk,  lun, 
dance  'til  (he  urchesira  plays  (he  milkman  In 
No  feet  are  born  that  w.iy  -  but  all'feet  may 
slip  smartness  on  in  a  aplir  second.  .  if  the 
brain  above  knows  how, 
Shoea  wi(h  simple  lines  — the  mode  sayi  so. 
Shoe*  ol  Vici  kul  -  that  give  ■  feeling  o( 
ilendemeis.  lltheness.  yourh  Shoes  In  Vicl 
colours -planned   to   add   the   first- and -last 


'Belieif  m  ijoiir  luek;  biJtnolUlItpuseeit  stamped  inside  ipur  shoes,  tvith  the]^  /JjekifHorseshoe  , 


ROBERT    H.   FOERDERER,    Inc.,   uses    attractive    wash  drawings,  pleasant  copv  and  eye-compelling  layouts 
to  sell  footwear  smartness  to  the  feminine  "quality"    market.     Yet    this    is    only    indirect    advertising    for 
\  ici  Kid,  since  that  product  must  be  fabricated  into  she  s  after  it  leaves  the  hands  of  its  original  manufacturer- 
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The  Status  of  the  Advertising 

Manager 


By  James  M.  Campbell 


THE  fditor  of  Advertising  & 
Selling  has  received  several 
letters  from  advertising  and 
ex-ad vurtising  managers,  comment- 
ing on  two  articles  of  mine  which 
appeared  recently  in  this  publica- 
tion. 

The  most  interesting  of  these 
communications  are  from  men  who, 
apparently,  are  not  anxious  to  dis- 
close their  identity.  One  is  signed 
"Ex-Advertising  Manager,"  the 
other,  "Moxey  and  His  Gang." 

The  state  of  mind  which  these  let- 
ters reveal  is  so  general  among  ad- 
vertising managers  that  some  cog- 
nizance should  be  taken  of  it.  But, 
before  doing  this,  let  me  quote  from 
the  letters. 

Here,  in  part,  is  what  "Ex-Adver- 
tising Manager"  has  to  say: 

For  a  number  of  years  I  held  the  title 
of  Advertising  Manager  in  a  large  in- 
dustrial concern  until  the  job  become 
so  burdensome  that  I  was  compelled  to 
abandon  it. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
Advertising  Manager  are  varied  and 
many,  and  generally  the  advertising 
department  is  the  clearing  house  for 
complaints  and  criticisms  very  often 
fostered  by  the  sales  department.  In 
my  former  connection  there  were  bun 
dreds  of  agents  and  branch  managers 
clamoring  for  an  advantage  for  them- 
selves. If  their  demands  were  not  met, 
a  letter  of  criticism  reached  the  sales 
manager  which  was  passed  on  to  the 
advertising  manager. 

It  is  painfully  difficult  for  the  ad- 
vertising manager  to  discharge  his 
duties  without  fear  or  favor,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  courteous,  obliging 
and  open-minded  as  Mr.  Campbell's 
article  suggssts.  There  are  always 
some  men  of  influence  who  have  an  axe 
to  grind,  and  if  the  advertising  man- 
ager interpo.ses  objections,  generally  he 
is  a  marked  man.  Exaggerated  com- 
plaints reach  the  executive  department 
and  often  his  job  is  made  so  difficult 
1  that  he  resig:ns. 

I  have  met  many  advertising  man- 
agers and  observed  that  the  ones  who 
are  making  successes  for  their  com- 
panies are  generally  invested  with 
complete  authority,  which  covers  con- 
trol of  the  agency  as  well  as  all  phases 
of  advertising  and  research.  I  do  not 
mean  to  sav  that  the  advertising  man- 
ager should  not  cooperate  with  everv- 
one,  but  agency  officials  and  department 
managers  should  not  try  to  dictate  ad- 
vertising policies  and  expect  the  adver- 


tising manager  to  fall  in  line  with  theii 
suggestions-,  whether  they  are  good  or 
bad.  If  he  is  a  good  man  he  will  re- 
sent it;  if  he  is  weak  he  will  bow  with 
supine  trraciousness  and  carry  their 
plans  through  without  regard  to  his 
own  judgment  and  often  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  company. 

Advertising  managers  are  often 
writers  and  as  such  temperamental. 
They  should  be  approached  with  dis- 
cretion especially  as  regards  criticism 
or  their  spirit  is  broken  and  initiative 
killed. 

I  know,  exactly,  how  this  man 
feels ;  and  I  have  a  good  deal  of  sym- 
pathy with  him,  though  not  nearly 
so  much  as  I  had  at  one  time. 

Enthusiastic,  ambitious,  with  a 
high  sense  of  responsibility  and  a 
desire  to  "hoM  his  end  up,"  he  has 
been  irritated  and  humiliated  by  the 
conditions  under  which  he  did  his 
work.  No  wonder  he  gave  up  in  dis- 
gust. I  would,  too,  if  I  were  situ- 
ated as  he  was.  But  when  he  asks 
that  the  advertising  manager  be 
given  "complete  authority,"  he  goes 
too  far.  Other  men,  whose  greater 
value  to  the  company  with  which 
they  are  connected  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  their  salaries  are  much 
lai'ger  than  the  advertising  man- 
ager's, don't  ask  that.  Even  the 
president,  if  he  is  as  wise  as  most 
presidents  are,  is  glad  to  consult 
with  his  associates.  The  other  offi- 
cers mil  fit.  Why  should  the  adver- 
tising manager  be  an  exception? 

May  I  ask  Ex-Advertising  Man- 
ager a  question  ?  Does  he  know  a 
single  advertising  manager  in  the 
United  States  who  shou'd  be  allowed 
an  entirely  free  hand?  If  he  does, 
he  knows  more  than  I  do. 

TAKE  the  case  of  the  advertising 
manager  who  has  "arrived" — the 
man  regarding  whose  ability  there 
is  no  question.  He  is,  usually,  35  to 
45  years  of  age;  his  salary  is,  we'll 
say,  $6,000  a  year;  the  appropriation 
he  directs  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$500,000.  He  is,  as  Ex-Advertising 
Manager  puts  it.  "a  writer  and,  as 
such,  temperamental."  Is  that  a 
good  reason  why  he  should  be  given 
comp'ete    authority?     And    why,    in 


Heaven's  name,  should  he  think  he 
should  "be  approached  with  discre- 
tion"? 

The  trouble  with  a  great  many  ad- 
vertising managers  that  they  are  not 
salesmen.  Whether  they  realize  it 
or  not,  they  must  "sell"  the  ideas 
and  plans  to  their  associates  and 
sujieriors.  Because  they  lack  the 
ability  to  do  this — or  do  not  realize 
the  need  for  doing  it — they  have  a 
pretty  hard  time  of  it,  a  much  harder 
time  than  there  is  any  necessity  for. 

Another  thing  that  advertising 
managers  should  remember  is  that, 
even  if,  theoretically,  they  should  be 
given  complete  authority,  they  are 
not  going  to  get  it.  The  "boss"  sim- 
ply cannot  see  it  in  that  way.  For 
a  good  many  years,  my  attitude  was 
that  I  was  a  "specialist,"  not  unlike 
a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  and  that  I 
shou'd  be  allowed  to  follow  my  own 
judgment.  On  one  occasion,  I  Said 
something  of  this  kind  to  my  em- 
ployer. His  reply  was,  "Well,  Camp- 
bell, doctors  and  lawyers  make  as 
many  mistakes  as  anybody  else.  I 
am  not  infallible.  Neither  are  you. 
If  you  and  I  work  together,  we'll 
make  fewer  mistakes  than  if  we 
work  separately."  I  think  he  was 
right. 

This  is  what  "Moxey"  says: 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Campbell  has  ever 
sat  in  an  advertising  manager's  chair 
and  tried  to  cooperate  with  the  members 
of  a  sales  organization  who  are  sure 
they  know  more  about  advertising  than 
the  A.  M.  Especially  when  there  is  a 
radical  viewpoint  as  to  what  is  the 
proper  appeal.  Some  believe  in  a  large 
illustration  with  10  words;  others  want 
an  engineering  drawing  and  a  technical 
description  of  500  words.  A  number 
even  suggest  and  write  their  own  ads 
and  catalog  copy  and  feel  offended  if 
the  copy  is  not  used  or  a  change  is 
made  by  the  A.  M.  To  be  patient  and 
trp  to  explain  why  the  copy  cannot  be 
used  does  not  help  the  situation.  Some 
become  abusive  and  offensive,  claiming 
the  A.  M.  has  a  "swell  head,"  etc.,  etc., 
etc.  Is  an  A.  M.  required  to  forfeit 
his  self-respect  in  order  to  be  open- 
minded,  charitable  to  other  people's 
opinions?  Just  what  should  he  do  and 
say?  And  how  would  you,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, handle  the  situation?  Don't  for- 
get that  very  often  there  is  extreme 
opinion    among    the    executive    officers 

[continued  on  page  891 
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Volume  Madness,  the 
Profit  Waster 

By  W.  R.  Hotchkin 

Associate  Director,  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  New  York 


THE  slogan  of  commerce  during    gains    in    volume — to    discover    that 
the   present   generation    is   ex-    your  net  profits  had  shrunk  to  dis- 
pressed   in  three   crisp   words:     tressingly     small      dimensions?      If 
"Smash  that  record!" 

Business  progress  is  today 
registered  by  beating  quotas, 
and  any  business  that  falls 
short  of  making  its  quota  of 
ten  to  fifty  per  cent  increase 
on  its  past  highest  record  of 
sales  or  output  reports  that 
it  has  had  a  bad  year.  The 
president's  wife  has  to  go  an- 
other year  without  those  new 
sables,  and  employees  in  gen- 
eral are  told  the  big  alibi  of 
bad  business  to  stall  off"  the 
increases  in  wages. 

Has  any  man  ever  enjoyed 
a  ride  in  an  automobile  driven 
at  one  or  two  hundred  miles 
an  hour — anyone  beside  the 
driver  who  won  a  ten  thou- 
sand dollar  race?  Well,  by 
the  same  token,  does  anyone 
think  that  the  Great  Designer 
of  our  world  planned  that 
men  should  live  their  entire 
lives  riding  in  a  car  driven 
at  that  heart-crashing  speed? 
Are  we  no  longer  to  stop  and 
enjoy  the  perfume  of  the  rose 
and  ponder  on  its  delicate 
beauty  ? 

Yes,  you  say;  on  Saturday 
afternoons  and  Sundays,   un- 
til   our    hearts    go    bad,    and 
then — poof!     And    the    brief 
obituary    states    that    "He    was    a 
dynamo  of  energy  in  American  busi- 
ness   life."    But,    as    Octavus    Roy 
Cohen  might  say:  "Life  is  the  fond- 
est thing  he  ain't  got  sca'cely  none 
of!"    He  was  a  wonder,  but  he  for- 
got that  he  was  put  in  the  world  to 
live! 

But  let  us  leave  philosophy  to  Will 
Durant.  Let  us  stick  to  our  com- 
mercial knitting.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis,  what  is  the   Big   Idea   in  busi- 


ness?   To  make  money — of  course — 
and  make  as  much  as  we  can. 

Have  you,  Mr.  Manufacturer,  and 
you,  Mr.  Retailer,  ever  had  a  shock 
of  surprise — after  chuckling  most 
of    the    year    over    your    marvelous 


you  have  not,  you  are  indeed  lucky. 

Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  do 
not  enter  into  this  discussion.  They 
are  lucky!  So  are  many  others  who 
have  found  the  secret  of  producing 
volume,  speed  and,  at  the  same  time, 
profit.  They  and  others  have  been 
the  bell-wethers  that  have  lured  the 
sheep  and  lambs  in  production. 

The  greatest  wasters  of  the  age 
are  not  the  profligates  who  squander 
money  on  mad  efforts  to  give  sur- 
cease to  a  dull  life.  They  are  the 
benefactors  who  make  the  money  flow 
back  into  industry;  for  if  we  did  not 
have  many  thousands,  in  some  com- 
modities, millions,  who  consumed 
things  madly,  there  would  be  no  mar- 


ket for  which  to  produce  them  mad- 
ly. The  greatest  money-wasters  are 
those  manufacturers  and  retailers 
who  fail  to  make  a  fair  profit 
on  the  golden  market  that 
they  exhaust,  because  in  their 
mad  scramble  for  abnormal 
volume,  they  waste  much  of 
their  deserved  profit  in  ham- 
mering down  the  wall  that 
should  protect  them  from  di- 
minishing returns. 

There  is  a  line  of  volume 
sales  in  every  business  where 
abnormal  sales  resistance  be- 
gins, and  after  passing  that 
line,  the  resistance  increases 
with  geometrical  proportion. 
In  some  instances  it  may  cost 
the  concern  as  much  to  force 
the  last  10  per  cent  of  its  vol- 
ume as  it  cost  to  secure  the 
earlier  90  per  cent.  Thus,  in 
order  to  get  that  last  10  per 
cent  demanded  by  the  auto- 
crat "quota,"  the  promoters 
waste  a  large  part  of  the 
profit  made  on  the  volume 
that  was  easy  to  secure. 

But  who  cares  about  net 
profits,  when  it  is  his  job  to 
make  his  quota?  His  boss 
says,  "You  get  your  quota — 
I'll  take  care  of  the  profits." 
But  who  can  take  care  of 
chickens  that  never  come  to 
the  coop?  The  above  exam- 
ple illustrates  how  a  110  per 
cent  sales  volume  can  be  secured  by 
wasting  all  the  profits  above  those 
made  on  75  per  cent  of  the  normal 
100  per  cent  volume.  Had  the  own- 
ers been  satisfied  to  secure  their  pre- 
vious peak  volume  of  100  per  cent, 
they  might  have  made  full  profits  on 
the  entire  100  per  cent.  This  would 
show  a  loss  of  25  per  cent  on  the 
year's  profits  in  order  to  force  a  su- 
fjerexhaustion  of  a  potential  market 
for  the  next  year.  The  insanity  of 
such  frenzied  promotion  is  obvious. 
And  yet  precisely  this  method  is 
practiced  by  hundreds  of  present  day 
manufacturers  and  thousands  of  re- 
tailers. The  insane  drive  to  beat  com- 
petition in  the  size  and  volume  of 
[continued  on  page  82] 
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Trying  to  Sell  Everybody  Everything 

IT  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  big  wastes  in  adver- 
tising conies  from  the  fact  that,  to  use  an  expression 
from  a  recent  newspaper  article,  "nearly  everything  is 
introduced  with  a  view  to  general  use  by  all  the  people." 
Things  may  be  so  introduced,  but  in  many  cases  they 
are  not  so  priced.  Luxury  articles  are  advertised  as 
though  they  were  possible  of  mass  consumption,  and 
money  is  spent  on  their  advertising  on  a  mass-consump- 
tion scale,  whereas  often  they  are  entirely  out  of  reach 
of  any  but  the  upper  five  per  cent. 

This  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  solicitation 
zeal  of  advertising  agency  and  publication  representa- 
tives who  talk  newcomers  into  the  belief  that  advertis- 
ing will  in  some  magical  way  overcome  the  inability  of 
the  masses  to  buy  the  luxuries  in  great  volume,  and 
that  just  to  put  on  an  impressive  advertising  campaign 
in  mediums  of  large  circulation  will  make  a  mass 
market. 

Mass  markets  are  made  by  mass  prices,  and  devel- 
oped, not  created  offhand,  by  mass  advertising,  which 
ultimately  makes  it  possible  to  broaden  still  further 
the  market  by  still  further  lowering  the  price 

Prescription  Advertising 

ANEW  vogue  is  springing  up  in  advertising:  get- 
ting the  buyer  to  prescribe  for  himself  the  type  of 
product  he  needs. 

There  are  several  campaigns  now  appearing  that 
are  based  on  this  idea ;  two  notable  examples  of  which 
are  the  current  advertising  efforts  of  George  P.  Ide 
&  Company,  collar  manufacturers,  and  of  the  lodent 
Company,  makers  of  lodent  tooth  paste  and  lodent 
tooth  brushes. 

The  lodent  Company  manufactures  both  its  tooth 
paste  and  its  brushes  according  to  two  different 
formulae.  One  formula  is  for  teeth  that  are  easy  to 
whiten;  the  other  for  teeth  that  are  hard  to  whiten. 
The  company  advertises  both  its  pastes  and  brushes 
in  this  way: 

No.  1.    For  Teeth  Easy  to  Whiten. 

No.  2.    For  Teeth  Hard  to  Whiten. 

The  reader  diagnoses  his  case  and  specifies  to  hi.> 
dealer  the  number  he  wants. 

George  P.  Ide  &  Company,  like  all  collar  manufac- 
turers, makes  many  different  styles.  In  advertising 
any  particular  one  it  tells  to  what  type  of  face  the 
style  is  best  fitted.  It  advises  the  man  with  a  round, 
fat  face  to  wear  one  style ;  the  man  with  a  long,  thin 
face  to  wear  a  radically  different  one. 

This  type  of  advertising  is  a  long  step  in  advance 
of  the  copy  that  always  recommended  the  article 
being  advertised  as  a  specific  for  everything  that  the 
reader  wanted  or  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
manufacturer  who  asks  his  customers  to  do  their  own 
prescribing  requires  unusually  intelligent  coopera- 
tion from  both  consumers  and  dealers.     If  the  con- 


sumer makes  a  mistake  in  his  diagnosis  or  if  the 
dealer  is  careless  in  filling  the  prescription,  dissatis- 
faction is  likely  to  result. 

Agency  Specialization 

WE  are  much  impressed  with  a  prospectus  pre- 
pared by  the  George  Batten  Company  which  por- 
trays the  woVk  of  that  agency's  trade  and  industrial 
division — one  of  six  divisions  operated  by  the  company. 

One  of  the  significant  trends  of  marketing  practice 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  the  careful  study  of 
the  principles  of  marketing  to  industry.  When  adver- 
tising grew  up,  its  growth  was  first  in  the  direction  of 
advertising  to  the  consumer  market  where  more  spec- 
tacular achievements  could  be  made.  Later  a  realiza- 
tion came  about  that  while  advertising  could  be  used  as 
a  sales  instrument  in  professional,  trade  and  industrial 
selling,  it  must  be  delicately  adjusted  to  appeal  to  vastly 
different  buying  habits. 

Four  years  ago  when  this  publication  was  started  as 
Advertising  Fortnightly,  we  defined  the  different 
principles  involved  in  consumer  selling  and  in  industrial 
selling — a  definition  which  at  that  time  was  not  fully 
understood  by  advertising  men  generally.  We  are  en- 
couraged to  find  that  this  idea  is  becoming  generally 
accepted  so  these  important  markets  may  be  more  in- 
telligently served. 

Selling  and  Advertising  Millions 
On  Three  Per  Cent 

NO  wonder  the  Spanish  growers  of  Valencia  oranges 
are  in  America  at  present  to  copy  the  American 
system  of  cooperative  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  is  now 
selling  20  million  boxes  of  citrus  fruits  annually  at  a 
cost  of  only  2  or  3  per  cent;  which  is  less  than  the 
selling  cost  in  almost  any  line  of  nationally  sold,  nation- 
ally advertised  goods.  The  11,000  growers,  represent- 
ing 75  per  cent  of  the  California  crop,  have  made  selling 
history,  that  is  certain,  since  1893,  when  they  first 
started. 

The  Aroostook,  Maine,  potato  growers  have  just  ap- 
propriated $100,000  for  a  two-year  advertising  cam- 
paign, so  we  shall  doubtless  shortly  see  the  lowly  spud 
neatly  wrapped  in  paper  and  delicately  reclining  in 
luxurious  baskets  like  his  more  coddled  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  family.  The  Aroos- 
took growers  are  going  to  finance  it  by  means  of  a  50 
cents  per  acre  assessment,  and  50  cents  per  car  loaded. 

The  greatest  anomaly  presented  in  America  today  is 
the  whining  of  the  farmer  for  political  and  financial  aid 
in  the  face  of  the  demonstrated  ability  to  sell  and 
advertise  a  grower's  product  at  2  or  3  per  cent  cost, 
which  percentage  is  the  envy  and  despair  of  almost 
every  other  advertised  article  in  America. 
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The  Advertising  Man  and  the 

Balance  Sheet 


By  De  Leslie  Jones 


: 

s 


^HERE  are 
very  good  rea- 
sons why  the 
advertising  agent, 
the  advertising  man- 
ager and  even  the 
high-grade  advertis- 
ing solicitor  should 
know  something 
about  balance  sheets 
and  their  interpre- 
tation. For  the 
sales  manager  there 
are  even  more  defi- 
nite reasons.  He, 
more  than  the  adver- 
tising man,  is  poten- 
tially executive  ma- 
terial, and  must  deal 
with  the  more  basic 
financial  elements  of 
a  business  in  order 
to  plan  wisely.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  the  sales  point  of 
view  of  balance 
sheet  analysis  which 
the  advertising  man 
finds  most  immedi- 
ately important,  al-  ^=^ 
though  the  good-will 
factor  in  his  own  particular  province. 

Nowadays  the  sales  point  of  view 
is  the  pivot  around  which  the  busi- 
ness structure  revolves.  Today,  in 
the  keenly-managed  organization, 
everything  starts  from  the  market 
possibilities.  It  is  the  sales  manager, 
his  coordinating  executives  and  his 
counsellors  who  set  the  pace  to  be 
followed  by  production  schedule  and 
finance  administration.  But  fre- 
quently some  higher  executive  in  a 
large  corporation  is  the  real  sales 
and  advertising  manager;  the  crea- 
tive, guiding,  marketing  brains  and 
policy  creator;  for  too  many  sales 
and  advertising  managers  are  so 
immersed  in  the  operating  details 
of  their  job  that  they  have  not 
the  time,  often  not  the  capacity, 
to  think  from  a  balance  sheet  point 
of  view. 

Let  us  go  into  the  matter  of  the 
balance  sheet  itself,  and  develop  at 
least    a   surface   understanding.      It 


VARIOUS  analytical  deductions  are  important  to  calculations 
on  sales.  Figures  mean  nothing  unless  the  reader  is  able 
to  interpret  them  intelligently.  This  is  something  every  adver- 
tising and  sales  manager  should  learn  to  do,  for  in  the  company's 
balance  sheet  are  hidden  many  facts  vital  to  his  own  success 


must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  better 
acquaintance  with  balance  sheets 
may  save  a  great  deal  of  money,  for 
were  ordinary  investors  better  able 
to  scan  intelligently  the  balance 
sheets  of  companies  whose  stock  is 
offered,  much  disappointment  might 
be  avoided. 


A 


BALANCE   sheet   is,   naturally, 


general  financial  status  of  a  com- 
pany ;  a  two-part  statement  consist- 
ing of  one  group  of  assets,  and  an- 
other of  liabilities.  Under  the  head 
of  assets  (although  practice  varies 
slightly)  are  listed :  Real  estate, 
equipment,  etc.;  good-wiil;  prepaid 
items ;  mortgage  notes  receivable ; 
accounts  and  notes  receivable;  in- 
ventories; cash;  advertising  ex- 
pense; life  insurance  policies. 

Under  the  head  of  liabilities  are 
listed:  Common  stock;  preferred 
stock;    dividends    payable;    accounts 


payable ;  reserve  for 
federal  taxes ;  ac- 
crued items ;  sur- 
plus. 

A  balance  sheet  is. 
of  course,  not  mere- 
ly a  statement  of 
income  and  ex- 
penses; it  is  a  cross 
section  or  "close- 
up"  view  of  the  total 
status  of  the  busi- 
ness at  any  given 
time.  It  does  not 
indicate  profits  ex- 
cept as  they  might 
appear  in  the  sur- 
plus; but  it  is  the 
surplus  which,  per- 
haps more  than  a 
sheer  profit  figure, 
indicates  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the 
company. 

"Good  will"  is  the 
item    on    a    balance 
sheet      which      cer- 
tainly      advertising 
men    should    under- 
=^==^=       stand       especially 
well.       Of       course, 
there  are  many  corporations  which 
have  written  it  off  the  balance  sheet. 
But,   as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
nothing  in  Wall  Street  more  solidly 
established  than  the  use  of  this  item, 
or  the  reality  and  salability  of  good- 
will as  an  asset. 

"Wal  Street  will  not  soon  for- 
get how  Clarence  Dillon  plucked  the 
Dodge  Brothers  Company  away  from 
the  hands  of  big  banking  houses  like 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  by  offer- 
ing 74  millions  for  the  company's 
good-will  alone,  over  and  above  the 
72  millions  of  tangible  assets  carried 
on  the  Dodge  balance  sheet.  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Company,  Goodrich  Tire 
&  Rubber,  even  the  U.  S.  Steel  Cor- 
poration have  issued  large  volumes 
of  stock  on  good-will  assets  alone, 
and  later  have  seen  them  turn  into 
actual  money;  the  Woolworth  Com- 
pany nine  times  over  the  $50,000,000 
first  listed  on  its  balance  sheet  as 
goodwill. 

[continued  on  page  fill 
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ot  about  two  liundred  and  tifty  people  among  whom  are  these 

account  executives  and  department  heads 

James  Adams                      G.  G.  Flory                           Frank  J.  McCullough 

Mary  L.  Alexander          K.  D.  Frankenstein            Frank  W.  McGuirk 

Joseph  Alger                      B.  E.  Giffen                          Allyn  B.  Mclntire 

John  D.  Anderson            Geo.  F.  Gouge                     Walter  G.  Miller 

Kenneth  Andrews             Louis  F.  Grant                    Loretta  V.  O'Neill 

J.  A.  Archbaldjr.             Gilson  Gray                          A.  M.  Orme 

R.  P.  Bagg                          E.  Dorothy  Greig               Alex  F.  Osborn 

W.  R.  Baker,  jr.                Girard  Hammond                Leslie  S.  Pearl 

F.   r.  Baldwin                     Mabel  P.  Hantord              Grace  A.  Pearson 

Bruce  Barton                      Chester  E.  Haring              T.  Arnold  Rau 

Carl  Burger                         F.  W.  Hatch                        James  Rortv 

Heyworth  Campbell         Bovnton  Hayward              Marv  Scanlan 

H.  G.  Canda                       Roland  Hintermeister       p^^i  t    genft 

A.  D.  Chiquoinejr.          P.  M.  Hollister                   Irene  Smith 

Thoreau  Cronyn                 F.  G.  Hubbard                      j_  g^^^^^  g^^^^^^ 

J    Dav.s  Dantorth             Matthew  Hutnagel             -^.„.^^^^  ^_  ^ 

Webster  David                  Gustave  E.  Hult                 ,     ,    t-        i       . 
^,              I-.     •                     COT-                                A.  A.  1  renchard 
Clarence  Uavis                   b.  P.  Irvm 

Rowland  Davis                   Rob't  N.  King                     ^""^  ^^-  ^  ^^^'^ 
A.  H.  Deute                       D.  P.  Kingston                    Charles  Wadsworth 

Ernest  Donohue               Wm.  C.  Magee                   D.  B.  Wheeler 

B.  C.  Duffy                         Carolyn  T.  March               George  W.  Winter 

Roy  S.  Durstine                 Elmer  Mason                       C.  S.  Woolley 

Harriet  Elias                     Thomas  E.  Maytham        J.H.Wright 

y^iv  I'ork:  38^  Madison  A\i;ni'e 

Soj/&//.-  30  Nkwkuri  SrRKET           ^Vr         'Biiffalu:  220  Dklaware  Avk.m'f. 

Member  American  /Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bwcau 
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Recollections  and 
Reflections — IV 


Blazing  the  Trail  of 
Full  Pages 

By  John  Adams  Thayer 


ONE  of  the  first  "thrills"  in  my 
advertising  career  came  to  me 
a  few  months  after  my  em- 
ployment by  Cyrus  Curtis,  publisher 
of  The  Ladies  Home  Journal. 

The  Journal's  advertising  depart- 
ment at  the  outset  consisted  of  my- 
self and  a  desk,  but  my  employer, 
soon  hearing  that  I  often  worked  far 
into  the  night,  instructed  me  to  hire 
a  clerk  to  keep  my  records.  Ostensi- 
bly, my  duties  were  to  improve  the 
typography,  to  arrange  the  adver- 
tising on  the  pages  in  an  artistic 
manner,  and  to  keep  a  record  of  ac- 
counts. After  this  plan  was  well  on 
its  way  to  accomplishment,  other 
ideas  came,  one  of  which  was  to  make 
myself  of  greater  value  to  Mr.  Cui-- 
tis  by  increasing  the  Home  Journal's 
advertising  income. 

Having  sold  type,  paper  and  print- 
ing presses  to  publishers  and  print- 
ers in  a  territory  extending  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  while  in  the  employ 
of  type  foundries,  why  could  I  not 
sell  advertising?     I  saw  my  oppor- 
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tunity  in  the  Home  Journal's  back 
cover.  Full-page  advertisements 
were  rare,  even  at  this  time  of  low 
prices.  The  back-cover  page  usually 
held  four  announcements,  though  in 
dull  seasons  even  eight  would  some- 
times mar  the  space  which  I  reasoned 
could  be  more  artistically  and  more 
profitably  devoted  to  one.  My  plan 
to  utilize  our  cover  in  this  manner 
was  quickened  by  the  fact  that  The 
Youth's  Companion ,  with  half  a  mil- 
lion circulation,  was  beginning  to 
insert  full-page  advertisements  pre- 
pared and  sold  by  Mr.  Francis  A. 
Wilson,  then  the  most  successful 
promoter  of  advertising  of  a  truly 
national  scope. 

IT  was  a  novelty  for  a  publication 
to  prepare  advertisements  for  a 
customer,  but  as  advertising  agents 
had  already  suffered  shocks  at  our 
hands,  I  could  see  no  harm  in  ad- 
ministering a  few  more.  So  with 
the  firm  resolve  to  sell  full  pages  to 
some  of  our  clientele,  I  began  to  scan 
our  order  book  for  likely  victims. 

At  that  day,  advertisers  would  con- 
tract for  a  definite  period  with  the 
privilege  of  increased  space  at  the 
same  price,  thereby  gaining  an  ad- 
vantage over  those  less  prudent  if 
the  rate  in  the  meantime  advanced. 
One  of  the  few  advertisers  pro- 
visioned in  this  way  was  the  Imperial 
Granum  Co..  making  a  prepared 
food  for  children  and  invalids. 
Spending  a  few  days  in  analyzing 
the  advertising  previously  done  by 
this  company,  I  formulated  a  full- 
page  announcement  which  was  strik- 
ing and  artistic.  My  complete  plan 
included  a  handsome  wood  engrav- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  page. 

But  an  illustration  and  a  wood  en- 
graving meant  money.  At  this  pas.s 
I  went  to  Mr.  Bok,  who  had  often 
complimented  me  on  my  achieve- 
ments, took  him  frankly  into  my 
confidence  and  showed  him  the  idea 
in  the  rough.  I  found  him  a  willing- 
listener   and   gained   his   consent   to 


incur  the  necessary  expense.  Long 
before  this,  of  course,  I  had  made 
my  advertiser's  acquaintance  by  let- 
ter, and  I  had  now  only  to  tell  him 
that  I  meant  shortly,  on  a  trip  to 
Boston,  to  stop  off  at  New  Haven, 
meet  him  personally  and  show  him 
an  advertisement  I  had  prepared. 

I  had  chosen  well  my  custom.er, 
Mr.  John  Edward  Heaton,  a  future 
friend,  and  the  day  I  sold  him  my 
first  full  page  gave  me  the  first 
"thrill"  in  my  advertising  career. 
The  event  still  remains  one  of  the 
happiest  memories  of  my  business 
life. 

One  day  a  letter  from  an  actress 
brought  me  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs. The  letter  spoke  of  the  ar- 
tistic appearance  of  the  Journal's 
advertising  pages ;  these  had 
prompted  her  to  say  that  perhaps 
some  of  her  photographs  might  be 
utilized.  There  was  no  mention,  of 
course,  of  the  publicity  she  would 
receive   if  her  suggestion  were  fol- 

fCONTINUED   ON   PAGE   56] 
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The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Simmons- Bo ardman  Publications 


Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing  Company 

"  Tht  Home  of  TrampoTtatujn 

30  Church    St.,   New   York 

608  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago 

6007   Euclid  Ave.,   Cleveland 

New  Orleans,  Mandevijle,  La. 

Washington,  D,  C. 

San  Francisco 

London 
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The  A.  B.  C.  and  the  Industrial 
Advertising  Field 

By  0.  C.  Ham 

Managiiiff  Director,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


THERE  is  no  fundamental 
difference  between  the 
advertising  of  so-called 
technical  products  and  the  ad- 
vertising of  more  general  mis 
cellaneous  merchandise.  Ad- 
vertising of  anything  is  simply 
telling  people  in  the  mass  what 
you  have  to  sell.  When  it 
comes  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  job  must  be  done 
certain  differences  in  condi- 
tions may  and  do  arise  and 
these  must  be  met  by  differ- 
ences in  technique.  It  is  these 
differences  in  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  the  perfectly  logi- 
cal segregation  of  advertising 
men  into  special  study-groups, 
such  as  your  successful  Indus- 
trial   Advertising    Association. 

The  outstanding  conditions 
which  make  the  special  study 
of  industrial  advertising  de- 
sirable and  wise  are,  first,  the 
greater  homogeneity  of  the 
field,  second,  the  buyer's  charac- 
teristic attitude  of  mind  of 
technical  or  industrial  products. 

The  breakfast  food  or  soap-buying 
public  is  heterogeneous  in  almost  all 
respects.  Stomachs  to  fill  need  be 
the  only  point  in  common  among  the 
food  sellers'  prospective  buyers. 
Skins  to  cleanse  need  be  the  only 
point  in  common  among  likely  soap 
buyers.  It  makes  no  difference  at 
all  to  the  seller  of  such  products 
whether  the  people  are  men  or  wo- 
men ;  highly  educated  or  only  mea- 
gerly  so ;  business  men  or  laborers ; 
religious  or  irreligious ;  sport  loving 
or  sedentary ;  poetical  dreamers  or 
technically  minded.  They  need  only 
have  stomachs  and  skins. 

The  seller  of  an  industrial  product 
not  only  has  a  much  narrower  mar- 
ket but  its  character  is  totally  dif- 
ferent. Not  only  must  he  weed  out 
from  his  consideration  the  masses 
who  have  no  use  for  his  products, 
but  he  must  recognize  the  character- 
istic    attitude     of     his     prospective 


Portions  of  an  aH-lre<:s  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Industrial  Ad- 
vertisers Association,  Cleveland.   Ohio. 


buyers  toward  the  whole  transac- 
tion. The  buyers  of  general  mer- 
chandise have  only  normal  discrim- 
ination in  values ;  the  industrial 
buyers'  discrimination  is  intensified. 
The  average  buyer  of  general  prod- 
ucts has  little  expert  knowledge  of 
the  thing  he  buys  and  he  can  ba 
readily  influenced  by  general  claims 
and  emotional  appeals.  The  indus- 
trial buyer  is  trained  especially  in 
his  field.  A  few  cents  difference  in 
price  weighs  very  little  with  the 
man  whose  purchase  is  sma'l,  infre- 
quent and  without  bearing  on  future 
profits.  The  man  who  is  purchasing 
something  which  has  to  do  with  the 
success  of  his  business  makes  sure 
before  he  buys  that  the  price  he 
pays  is  right  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  future  transaction. 

With  the  peculiar  conditions  in 
mind  we  are  ready  to  look  into  the 
significance  of  data  about  the  circu- 
lation of  advertising  media.  Has  the 
industrial  advertiser  the  same  need 
for  e.xact  data  of  this  kind  that  the 


more  general  advertiser  recog- 
nizes? It  would  seem  to  me  he 
has  all  the  need  and  more. 

In  the  first  place,  each  unit 
of  circulation  (the  individual 
subscriber)  means  more  to  him 
because  his  purchases  are 
larger.  In  the  second  place,  it 
is  much  more  necessary  to  get 
at  the  right  person  or  persons, 
because  an  industrial  purchase 
is  influenced  more  often  than 
not  by  a  number  of  individuals. 
A  seller  of  a  very  generally 
used  product  might,  in  some 
cases,  be  perfect'y  satisfied 
with  a  statement  of  total  sub- 
scriptions or  buyers  of  the 
publication,  verified  as  to  cor- 
rectness of  number  and  legiti- 
macy of  subscription  or  sales 
methods.  The  industrial  ad- 
vertiser must  know  much  more 
than  that. 

He  should  know,  first,  the 
class,  industry  or  field  covered 
by  the  paper.  He  should  know 
also  whether  they  are  manu- 
facturers or  merchants.  If 
manufacturers,  he  will  want  to  know 
the  functions  performed  by  the 
workers  who  read  it.  That  is  to 
say,  whether  they  are  the  presidents, 
general  managers,  and  other  execu- 
tives; purchasing  agents,  foremen, 
engineers,  chemists,  draftsmen,  or 
what  not. 

HE  will  want  to  know  the  geo- 
graphical distribution.  And  how 
about  the  psychological  distribu- 
tion? That  is  to  say,  what  do 
readers  think  about  it?  The  price 
tel's  something,  but  do  they  pay  it? 
Do  they  buy  it  on  a  bargain  basis? 
Bargains  may  be  of  different  kinds. 
The  regular  subscription  price  may 
be  frankly  cut,  or  something  else  of 
more  or  less  value  may  be  offered 
with  the  paper,  at  no  increase  in 
price,  or  the  paper  and  a  premium 
may  be  offered  at  an  increased  price 
over  that  of  the  paper  alone.  The 
advertiser  should  know  all  about 
these  things  so  that  he  may  judge 
v.hether  or  not  the  subscriber  really 

[CONTINUED   CN    PAGE   64] 
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'Sl/'p  into  a  Bradley  and  out-of-doors'".  .  .  So  says  this  h2Ur- 

ruptmg  illustration  which  is  being  used  to  sell  control  of  the  great  outdoors 
trade  for  Bradley  dealers— and  Bradley  Bathing  Suits  to  their  customers  .  .  . 
All  Bradley  sales  effort,  whether  illustration,  copy,  or  merchandising  plan, 
IS  based  on  the  Interrupting  Idea  Principle  as  established  by  the  Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  Incorporated,  of  6  East  39th   Street,   New  York. 
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Session  Programs  Worked 
Out  for  I.  A.  A.  Convention 

[Denver,  Colo.,  June  26-29] 

ELABORATE  plans  have  been  completed  for  the  reception  and  en- 
tertainment of  the  hundreds  of  delegates  expected  at  the  Twenty- 
third  Annual  Convention  of  the  International  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  at  Denver,  Colo.,  June  26-29.  The  picturesque  vistas 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  make  an  ideal  setting  for  an  affair  of  this  kind, 
while  the  city  of  Denver  will  provide  the  facilities  necessary  for  the 
efficient  handling  of  the  business  meetings. 

An  unusually  imposing  list  of  prominent  speakers  will  address  the 
general  sessions,  while  the  programs  of  the  various  departmental 
groups  have  been  worked  out  along  broad  and  comprehensive  lines. 
These  are  printed  in  detail  below.  The  list  is  not  complete,  but  con- 
tains all  the  programs  received  previous  to  the  closing  of  this  issue. 


General  Sessions 
Inspirational   Meeting 

Civic  Center 
Sunday,  June  26. 
Opening  3.30  P.  M. 
Presiding:   E.   D.  Gibbis,  Chairman.  General 
Program     Committee,     Advertising    Di- 
rector,    the     National     Cash     Register 
Company,   Dayton,    Ohio. 
Music. 

Addresses  of  Welcome :    The   Hon.   William 
H.    Adams,    Governor   of   Colorado  ;    the 
Hon.   Benjamin  F.   Stapleton,  Mayor  of 
Denver. 
Response:  C.  K.  Woodbridge,  President,  In- 
ternational     Advertising      Association ; 
Vice-President    and    General    Manager, 
Electric  Refrigeration  Corporation,  De- 
troit,  Mich. 
Keynote  .Address:  Service  and  Su<;cess — Dr. 
J.       Whitcomb       Brougher,       President, 
Northern    Baptist    Convention ;    Pastor, 
First  Baptist  Church,  Oakland,  Gal. 
Music. 

Broadway  Theater 

Monday    Morning,   June   27 

9  o'clock 

(Doors   open   at  8.30   o'clock) 

Music. 

Theme   of   Convention:    The   Growth   of  In- 


dustry and  the  Part  Advertising  Is 
Playing  in   Its  Development. 

Convention  called  to  order  by  C.  K.  Wood- 
bridge,  President,  International  Adver- 
tising Association. 

Advertising — An  Open  Door  to  the  New 
Epoch — Joe  Mitchell  Chappie,  writer 
and  world  traveler,  Boston. 

The  Romance  of  Radio — Merlin  Hall  Ayles- 
worth.  President,  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company,  New  Tork. 

The  Women  Who  Buy — Mrs.  Emily  Newell 
Blair,  magazine  writer  and  lecturer, 
Washington. 

Monday,  June  27 

8  P.    M. 
(Doors  open  at  7  o'clock) 

Music. 

Some  Commercial  Uses  of  Telrphotographs 
— W.  E.  Harkness,  Manager.  Auxiliary 
Stervice.  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company.  New  Yorlx. 

The  Market  at  Our  Door — The  Hon.  Sam- 
uel R.  McKelvie,  former  Governor  of 
Nebraska  ;  Publisher,  Nebraska  Farmer. 

Tuesdav,  June  28 

9  A.  M. 

(Doors   open   at   8.30   o'clock) 

Music. 

Problems  of  Prosperity — Francis  H.  Sisson, 


A'ice-President,  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany ;  Treasurer,  International  Adver- 
tising Association,  New  York. 

The  Wings  of  Business — Col.  Paul  Hender- 
son, General  Manager,  National  Air 
Transport  Company.  Chicago. 

Comynunity  Advertising  as  San  Francisco 
Knows  It — The  Hon.  James  Rolph,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco. 

Bxtsiness  Is  Good  in  America — Why  Change 
Itf — James  F.  Owens,  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager.  Oklahoma  Gas 
&  Electric  Company,  Oklahoma  City. 

Tuesday,  June  28 
8  P.  M. 

(Doors   open    at    7.30) 

Music. 

The     Invisible     Audience — S.     L.     Rothafel, 

"Roxy,"   President,  Roxy  Theater,   New 

York. 
The   Hon.  William  E.   Borah,  United   States 

Senator  from  Idaho. 

Annual  Business  Meeting 

Wednesday,  June   29 
4  P.  M. 

Report  of  President,  C.  K.  Woodbridge. 
Detroit. 

Report  of  Secretary,  Rowe  Stewart,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Report  of  Treasurer,  Francis  H.  Sisson, 
New  York. 

Report  of  Chairman  of  Advertising  Commis- 
sion. W.  Frank  McClure.  Chicago. 

Report  of  Federation  of  W^omen's  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World,  Mrs.  Bernice 
Blackwood.   New  York. 

Report  of  Committees. 

The  Challenge  of  Organised  Advertising — 
Harold  J.  Stonier.  Vice-President,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  and 
President,  Advertising  Club  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Report  of  Resolutions. 

Announcement  of  Nomination  of  Convention 
City  by  President  of  Board  of  Club 
Presidents. 

Announcement  of  Selections  to  Executive 
Committee  of  the  International  Adver- 
tising Association  by  Sustaining  Mem- 
bers, Board  of  Club  Presidents.  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Advertising  Clubs. 
Advertising  Commission  and  National 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

Election  of  President. 

Election  of  Secretary. 

Election  of  Treasurer. 

Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising   Managers 

Eljebel  Masonic  Temple 

Monday  Morning,  June  27 

Opening  9:00  A.  M. 

Registration;  President's  Address;  Secre- 
tary's Report ;  Treasurer's  Report ;  Ap- 
pointment of  Committee. 

Value  of  Classified  to  a  Newspaper — Well- 
l^nown  publisher  or  business  manager 
who  is  a  classified  enthusiast. 

Counter  Btisiness — Chairman,  J.  A.  Fin- 
neran.  New  York  Times. 

Telephone  Business  —  Soliciting  Room  — 
Chairman,  W.  W.  Murdock,  I^etroit  Free 
Press. 

Telephone  Room  —  Voluntary  Chairman, 
A.   R.  Koehler,   Chicago   Tribune. 

Personal  Solicitation — -Chairman,  Harry 
Gwaltney,   Milwaukee  Journal. 

Direct  by  Mail — Chairman,  John  L..  Irvin, 
New  York  American. 

Tuesday,  June  28 
Large  Newspapers  Meeting 

Chairman,   Hy.    Moehlman.    Baltimore   Sun. 

(A)  Development  of  Neio  Classifications^ 
fB)  Personnel  Problems :  (1)  Salaries; 
(2)  Bonuses  and  Pri<:es:  (3)  Night 
Work:  (C)  Corrections  and  Complaints: 

(D)  Sales  Problems:    (1)    Sub-stations ; 

(E)  Typography;  (F)  Records:  (G) 
Censorship:  (H)  Competition;  (I)  Col- 
lectior^s. 

Small  Newspapers  Meeting 

Chairman,  R.  E.  Ballou.  Peoria  Sfar. 

(A)  Department  Organization:  (1)  Charg- 
ing and  Billing  :  (2)  Handling  Contract 
Advertising:  (3)  Selection  and  Train- 
ing  of  Personnel:  (4)  Salaries  and 
Bonuses:  (B)  Complaints:  (C)  Clas- 
sification of  Ads;  (D)  Special  Pages; 
(E)  Special  Rates;  (P)  Censorship; 
(G)  fierrire  Bnreau.'i:  (H)  .Metlinds  nf 
Handling  Kills,  Allowances,  etc.:  (Ir 
Competition;    (J)    Promotioyi. 
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TRUE  TALK: 


AN    obvious 
truth?       Of 
course.   And 
yet   do   we   not   still 
witness      campaigns 


1 

"When 

th 

e      'wide 

open 

spaces'   are 

filled   in   on   the       || 

distribution 

map,  the 

adver- 

tiser     wili 

no     longer 

have 

cause    to 

complain    th 

at    his 

(consumer) 

advertisi 

ng     IS 

not    pull 

ng 

" — John 

Allen 

iWurp/iv, 

in 

Adrerthing   &       || 

Spiling. 

say-so.  And  that  the 
manufacturer  who 
neglects  to  cultivate 
and  gain  the  buying 
favor    of    the    mer- 


that  neglect  the  dealer  entirely,  and     chant  is  materially  limiting  his  sales 
limit  their  effort  to  the  consumer,      possibilities. 


hoping  to  create  a  demand  the  mer- 
chant will  have  to  recognize? 
Campaigns  which  would  be  multi- 
plied in  effectiveness  if  but  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  expen- 
diture were  devoted  to  selling  the 
merchant  first. 

Manufacturers    must    still    be    re- 


But  manufacturers  should  also  be 
reminded  that  the  store  s  coopera- 
tion can  be  secured,  that  the  store 
can  be  persuaded  to  use  its  power- 
ful promotion  in  behalf  of  the 
product.  And,  finally,  that  the 
most  logical  and  most  successful 
way  to  reach  and  influence  the  mer- 
minded  that  a  customer  cannot  buy  chant,  to  hasten  or  hold  distribu- 
what  the  store  does  not  have  in  tion  through  dry  goods  and  depart- 
stock.  That  the  store  s  endorse-  ment  stores,  is  via  the  Economist 
ment  of  a  product  is  a  stronger  Group,  whose  papers  merchants 
reason  for  buying  than  any  other,  pay  money  for,  whose  contents  they 
That  the  consumer  will  accept  one  study,  whose  advertising  pages  help 
product  over  another  on  the  store  s     shape  their  buying  activities. 


THE 


Yi/onomist  Group 

DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 
DRY  GOODS  REPORTER  DRYGOODSMAN 


Tell    and    sell    the    merchant    and .  he'll    tell    and  sell    the    millions 
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Wednesday  Morning,  June  29 

Opening  11:00  A.  M. 

Election  of  Officers 

Discussion  of  Co-operative  Promotion  Idea 
— Its  Purpose  oud  Progress — C.  L.  Per- 
kins,   Chicago   Herald-Examiner. 

Reports  of  Committees  at  close  o£  afternoon 
session. 

On  Monday  a  luncheon  meeting  will  be  held 
for  those  newspapers  carrying  First. 
Second  and  Third  Volumes  in  their 
cities. 

On  Tuesday  separate  luncheon  meetings 
will  be  held  for  large  morning  papers, 
large  afternoon  papers,  and  for  small 
newspapers. 

Local  Display  Advertising 

Monday,  June  27 
Opening  2:00  P.  M. 
Wm.  E.  Donahue.  Mgr..  local  display  ad- 
vertising. The  Chicago  Tribune,  presiding. 
Chain  Store  Merchandising,  R.  L.  Whittman, 
Adv.  Mgr.,  J.  C.  Penny  Co. ;  The  Selection  of 
Media,  Miss  Claire  Samels.  Adv.  Mgr.,  Car- 
son,  Pirie,   Scott  &  Co.,   Chicago. 

Subjects  for  Open  Discussions 

What  are  the  principal  advantages  and 
disadvantages  to  the  advertiser  of  a  "shop- 
ping newsf" 

Are  newspapers  changing  policies  relative 
to  the  acceptance  of  advertising  from  retail 
.stores  located  in  other  cities  f 

What  are  the  best  arguments  to  indiicc 
independent  grocers  to  advertise  to  compete 
with  chains? 

How  can  a  newspaper  best  help  the  retail 
<idvertiserf 

What  service  should  and  should  not  be 
exte^ided  to  the  retail  advertiserf 

What  market  data  should  be  compiled 
for  the  retail  advertiser? 

What  are  the  best  arguments  replying  to 
the  idea  of  a  few  retail  advertisers  that  ad- 
vertising is  not  as  effective  as  formerly  f 

What  is  the  effect  of  a  large  vohnne  of 
bargai7i  advertising  on  lineage  and  on  busi- 
ness generally? 

What  are  effective  ynethods  of  stimulating 
interest  in  staff  meetings? 

What  are  practical  methods  of  develop- 
ing local  lineage  for  light  days? 

National  Advertising 

f  Tuesday,  June  28 

Opening  2:00  P.  M. 

Frank  T.  Carroll,  Pres.  A.  of  N.  A.  E.  ; 
Adv.  Dir..  The  Indianapolis  Neius,  presiding. 
Coordination  of  the  Publication  Office  and 
the  Special  Representative  in  Developing 
.National  Advertising,  F.  St.  J.  Richards. 
Eastern  Mgr.,  The  St.  Louis  Olobe  Democrat, 
Bx-Pres.   The    Six   Point   League. 

The  Kind  of  Cooperation  that  Pays  the 
Ncivspaper  and  the  Advertiser,  Arthur  H. 
Ogle.  Secy.-Treas..  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  (formerly  Adv.  Mgr.,  The  Wahl 
Co.). 

Methods  of  Developing  More  Advertising 
on  a  Substantial  Basis,  Steve  Kelton,  Asst. 
Bus.  Mgr.,   The  Houston   Chro7iicle. 

Subjects  for  Open  Discussion 

How  can  newspapers  chec]^  the  tendency 
to  place  national  advertising  through  re- 
tailers? 

What  7nerchandising  service  shoidd  and 
should  not  be  extended  to  national  adver- 
tisers ? 

Can  a  s7naU  newspaper  afford  to  give 
tnerchandisitvg   service? 

How  hnportant  is  s^trvey  work  in  develop- 
ing 7iational  adi^ertising? 

What  are  the  most  effective  methods  of 
developiiig  7iational  advertising? 

Is  it  advisable  to  secure  a  special  repre- 
sentative ivho  confines  his  newspapers  to 
one  geographical  area? 

What  are  the  best  methods  of  charging 
advertisirig  and  handling  claimed  deductions 
when  the  advertisement  as  printed  measures 
less  than  the  order,  due  to  shrinkage? 

Classified    Advertising 

Wednesday,  June  29 
Opening  9:30  A.  M. 

Chas.  W.  Nax,  Class.  Adv.  Mgr.,  The  St. 
Louis  Olobe  Democrat;  Pres.  A.  of  N.  C. 
A.  M..  presiding. 

Building  Classified  and  Making  It  Pay, 
Chas.  T.  Horn.  Class.  Adv.  Mgr.,  The  New 
York  American. 

What  Classified  Advertising  Needs  Most, 
Harry  Gwaltney,  Class  Adv.  Mgr.,  The  Mil- 
waukee Journal. 

A  group  of  12  classified  advertising  man- 
agers, representing  newspapers  of  varied 
sizes,    types    and    publication    hours   will    be 


present  to  answer  questions  in  open  discus- 
sions. 

Problems   Concerning   Complete 
Department 

Wednesday,  June  29 
2:00  P.  M. 
Carl  P.  Slane,   Pub.,  The  Peoria  Journal- 
Transcript,  presiding. 

Rhey  T.  Snodgrass,  Adv.  Mgr.,  The  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

Rotogravure  from  the  Angle  of  the  Ad- 
vertiser and  the  Nexvspaper,  Roger  H.  Fer- 
ger.  Adv.   Mgr.,  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Subjects  for  Open  Discussions 
Should  newspapers  stop  selling  guaranteed 
positions? 

What  is  the  best  system  of  payment  for 
advertising   salesmen? 

What  is  the  solution  of  the  rate  differ- 
ential  problem   for   automobile   advertising? 

Wliat  are  the  best  rulings  for  differentiat- 
ing between  national  and  local  advertising  f 

What  is  the  best  closing  time  for  an  after- 
noon paper  in  a  city  of  50,000? 

What  are  the  merits  of  the  A.  B.  C.  rule 
that  prohibits  a  newspaper  from  printing  a 
comjietitor's   statement ? 

What  can  be  done  aboiit  the  evident  dis- 
regard by  many  newspapers  of  the  efforts 
to  curtail  the  use  of  excessive  areas  of 
black? 

Closing  Business 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 
Report   of  Auditing   Committee. 
Report   of   Nominating   Committee. 
Election  of  Officers. 

American  Community  Advertising 
Association 

Adams  Hotel 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  28 

Opening  2:00  P.  M. 

Presiding :  Dowell  Livesay,  Magazine  Editor, 
Denver. 

President's  Remarks — Committee  Appoint- 
ments— Charles  F.  Hatfield,  Secretary- 
Manager,  St.  Louis  Convention,  Pub- 
licity and  Tourist   Bureau. 

Oklahomans,  Inc. — A  Plan — Wm.  S.  Key, 
General  Mgr.,  Oklahomans,  Inc.,  Okla- 
homa City. 

Vahie  of  Tourists — Canadian  Viewpoint — 
C.  W.  Stokes,  Assistant  Publicity  Agent, 
Canadian    Pacific   Railway,    Montreal. 

Community  Advertising  by  Railroads — J.  W. 
Kearney.  Manager.  Publicity.  Missouri 
Pacific    Railway,    St.    Louis. 

Influence  of  Travel — R.  H.  Faxon.  Presi- 
dent. Denver  Advertising  Club. 

General   Discussion    of   Following    Topics: 

1.  Inter-Community    Advertising    for   Sec- 
tional   Growth — Mrs.    Robert    G.    Coul- 
ter,   Coulter    &    Payne.    Inc..    San    An- 
tonio, Texas. 

2.  Selling  a  Campaign  to  a  Community — 
P.  H.  Reilly.  Wisconsin  Land  O'Lakes 
Association.  Rhinelander.  Wisconsin. 


Wednesday  Morning,  June  29 
Opening  9:30  A.  M. 

Presiding :  President  Charles  F.  Hatfield. 

Outdoor  Tie-Up  in  Community  Advertising 
— C.  B.  Lovell.  Secretary,  Outdoor  Ad- 
vertising Association  of  America,  Chi- 
cago,  111. 

Hoxo  Travel  Advertises  a  Community — 
Harry  N.  Burhans,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Denver  Tourist  and  Publicity 
Bureau,  President  American  Travel 
Development  Association. 

Economics  of  Community  Advertisiiig — Don 
E.  Mowry,  General  Secretary,  ^fadison, 
Wisconsin.    Association   of  Commerce. 

General   Discussion   of  Following   Topics: 

1.  Selling  Community  Advertising  at  Home 

— E.     E.     Hanway,     Editor,     Casper, 
Wyoming. 

2.  Effective   Follow    Up  —  Dowell   Livesay, 

Editor,  Denver,  Colorado. 
3.   Checking     Wastes    in    Community    Ad- 
vertising— O.    W.       Meilke,        Portland, 

Oregon,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
i.  Fund  Raisino  in   Utah — Edgar  M.  Led- 

yard.     President,     Advertising     Club, 

Salt  Lake   City,  Utah. 
5.   Where    Docs    the    Advertising    Agency 

Come  In? — W.  Frank  McClure,  Albert 

Frank  &  Company,  Chicago. 

Wednesday  Noon  Luncheon,  June  29 
12:30  P.  M. 

Presiding :  President  Charles  F.  Hatfield. 

Report  on  Nation-Wide  Community  Adver 
tising  Survey — Prank  M.  Surface.  As- 
sistant Director.  Department  of  Com- 
merce.  Washington.   D.   C 

Address:  Hon  James  Rolph.  Jr.,  Mayor  of 
San  Francisco, 

Magazine  Group 

Monday  Afternoon,  June  27 
Opening  2:00  P.  M. 

Presiding:  Earle  L.  Townsend,  The  Spur, 
New  York.  Chairman.  Magazine 
Group,  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York. 

Co-operation  between  Newspapers  and  Maga- 
zines— Gilbert  T.  Hodges  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  New  York  Sun 
and  the  "Munsey  Magazines" ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York. 

The  Importance  of  Magazine  Advertising: 
the  Appreciation  of  an  Advertisei — 
Gilbert  H.  Durston.  Advertising  Man- 
ager, Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Amsterdam. 
New  York. 

Some  Remarks  from  an  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher— Joe  Mitchell  Chappie  of  Boston. 

Advertising  Fiftt/  Years  Ago — Charles  H. 
Stoddard.  Western  Director  of  the 
Frank  A.  Munsey  Company.  Chicago. 

Fifteen  Minutes  for  General  Discus.'^ion — 
Led  by  Robert  L.  Johnson,  Advertising 
Manager  of  Time  and  President 
Magazine  Club  of  New  York.  Assisted 
by  Eliott  Odell,  Eastern  Advertising 
Manager,    Needlecraft. 

Graphic  Arts  Department 

Ball   Room,  Adams  Hotel 

Monday  Afternoon,  June  27 

Opening  2:00  P.  M. 

The  Part  Printing  Plax/s  in  Financial  Ad- 
vertising— Clinton  F.  Berry,  Assistant 
Vice-President,  Union  Trust  Company, 
Detroit,   Mich. 

Freezing  Onto  Business — Gordon  W.  Kings- 
bury, Director  of  Advertising.  Kelvina- 
tor.    Inc..   Detroit,    Mich. 

Ethics  of  Typography — James  O'Shaugh- 
nessey.  Executive  Secretary.  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

business  and  Advertising — Francis  H.  Sis- 
.son,  Vice-President,  Guarantee  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  New  York, 
N.   Y. 

Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association 

Ballroom,  Brown-Palace  Hotel 
Monday  Afternoon,  June  27 

Selling  One  Out  of  Four  Farmers — C.  B. 
Lawson,  The  Potts-Turnbull  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.     Discussion. 

Advertising  Everybody  Can  Do — Robert  E. 
Ramsey.  President,  Robert  E.  Ramsey 
Organization,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Dis- 
cussion. 

A  Clinic  on  Business  Letters — Victor  Klebba, 
Vice-President,  Superior  Advertising 
Service,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Discussion. 
Adjournment. 
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TRENDS 
and  INDICATIONS 


I  Apologies  to  DorrancCf  71 
Sullivan  &  Co*f  Inc.  Jj 


— a  gain  of  over  six  thousand  lines  of 
commercial  advertising  for  the  first 
five  months  of  1927. 

— in   second   place  in   radio  advertising. 

— in  second  place  in  automobile  advertis- 
ing. 

— in  second  place  in  tire  advertising. 

— in  second  place  in  house  furnishings 
and  equipment  advertising. 

— in  second  place  in  tractor  advertising. 

— wiih  a  gain  on  all  above  classifications. 

— the  one  national  farm  paper  that  fits 
best  on  all  national  magazine  lists. 
(And  needed,  too.) 

— more  than  five  hundred  building  plans 
sold  to  subscribers  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  Indicating  big  market  for  build- 
ing materials  and  supplies. 

— 35,000  letters  from  subscribers  in  an- 
swer to  a  feature  story  in  January  issue. 
Indicating  tremendous  reader-response. 

—one  of  the   first   national   farm   papers 


Sell 

this 
lerritors 
thru 


to  feature  moving  picture  department 
to  meet  intense  interest  in  "movies"  by 
farm  folks. 

— outstanding  leadership  in  radio  news 
and  service  to  readers. 

— first  national  farm  paper  to  offer  four 
color  covers  in  highest  grade  printing. 

— more  circulation  in  "better  than  aver- 
age" counties  in  the  thirteen  Middle- 
western  States  than  any  other  national 
farm  paper. 

— less  duplication  of  circulation  with  any 
other  national  farm  paper. 

— leadership  in  circulation  in  the  territory 
we  claim  to  cover.  (Not  all  nationals 
can  prove  this  point.) 

— covering  a  section  of  (he  country  that 
is  predominantly  rural  and  rendering 
a  service  to  the  farmers  of  this  rich 
section  based  on  close,  personal  con- 
tact —  a  service  which  cannot  be 
equalled  by  national  farm  papers  orig- 
inating in  the  east. 


M.   L.  Crowther 

Advertising  Manager 

Graybar  Btdg.,  New  York  City 


Circulation  815,000 


armer 


Published  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  by  Arthur  Capper 
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From  a  Copy-Chief's  Diary 


M 


AY  2 — I  sometimes  wish  my 
friends  weren't  quite  so  de- 
sirous of  being  helpful.  There 
are  four  of  them  whom  I  can  count 
on  for  at  least  three  visits  each 
per  year  to  present  me  with  grand 
and  glorious  advertising  ideas. 
The  least  effort  ever  expected  of 
me  is  to  dislodge  some  long  estab- 
lished agency  connection  in  order 
to  get  the  new  idea  into  print — 
from  that  all  the  way  up  to  or- 
ganizing an  association  to  finance 
the  requisite  advertising  cam- 
paign. It  was  C.  W.  N.  today  with 
a  revolutionary  idea  which,  in 
time,  would  compel  all  financial 
advertising  to  head  into  our  office. 
He  was  willing  to  organize  a  new 
department  to  handle  the  volume. 
I  never  quite  dared  not  to  listen 
to  these  hunches — they're  too 
fraught  with  the  possibility  of  a 
really  feasible  one  developing  some 
day. 

*     *     * 

May  3 — The  spring  bug  again  bit 
deep  today.  Instead  of  searching 
for  business-revolutionizing  ideas, 
my  mind  harped  back  to  a  roto- 
gravure picture  of  some  weeks 
back,  showing  four  girls  carrying 
placards  reading  "Stop  roaming. 
Try  Wyoming."  As  a  result,  I 
kept  coining  slogans  for  other 
States,  such  as  "Yield  to  the  mania 
for  Pennsylvania" — "It's  horrida 
than  Florida" — "Why,  oh,  why, 
oh,  leave  Ohio?" — -"Let  Georgia 
gorge  you" — "Seeking  joy?  Oh, 
boy!  Illinois!!" — and  others  also. 
Spring  has  its  poisonous  aspects. 


May  4 — A  real  prospect  came  into 
the  office  today,  and  I  certainly 
hope  he  picks  us.  He  knows  copy 
and  I  think  he'd  be  an  inspiration 
to  work  with  and  for.  He  sat 
down  and  studied  our  copy  on 
eight  of  our  accounts  for  which  he 
knew  the  markets  and  made  keen 
comments  in  every  instance.  Then 
he  made  extended  visits  in  each 
other  department,  investigated 
our  inside  systems  thoroughly  and 
left  nothing  uninvestigated.  He 
even  told  us  the  difficulties  we 
would  face  if  we  landed  his  busi- 
ness. His  explanation  was  that  he 
was  "through  with  buying  sales- 
men's persona'ities  and  general 
reputations  and  this  time  was  go- 
ing   to    buy    an    organization    as 


nearly  glove-fitted  to  his  needs  as 
he  could  locate  within  a  reason- 
able distance  of  his  place  of  busi- 
ness." Said  he  wouldn't  decide 
before  the  end  of  June  and  the 
new  agency's  work  would  not  be 
appearing  anywhere  before  No- 
vember. When  more  advertisers 
select  on  that  basis,  account  turn- 
over will  become  negligible. 


May  5— Markham  of  The  Silsby  Co. 
came  into  the  office  this  morning 
to  talk  while  Mrs.  M.  did  some 
shopping  for  house-furnishings. 
Said  he  was  more  interested  in 
telling  us  about  the  additions  to 
the  S.  line  which  will  be  ready  for 
the  fall  trade.  After  which  Gar- 
land and  I  took  them  to  lunch  and 
were  scolded  by  Mrs.  M.  for  keep- 
ing him  so  long  when  she  needed 
time  to  sell  him  an  Oriental  rug 
she  wanted  for  the  living  room  in 
their  new  home. 


May  6 — Gillespie  made  up  for  his 
acid  comments  during  his  last 
visit  to  the  office  with  a  letter  of 
sweeping  praise  for  the  first  fin- 
ished advertisement  of  the  new 
series.  And  Dorgan  stood  out  in 
contrast  with  a  nasty  kick  on  a 
two-day  delay  in  delivering  a  rush 
job  of  printing  on  which  Griggs 
had  done  almost  the  impossible  in 
getting  it  out  this  week.  G.  will 
will  never  sit  up  nights  again  for 

Dorgan. 

*     *     * 

May  7 — Coleman  looks  better  every 
day.  His  B-P  copy,  submitted  to- 
day, put  the  quietus  on  our  neigh- 
bor's efforts  to  dislodge  the 
account.  (B.  P.  said  frankly  that 
it  would  have  been  all  over  for  us 
had  we  kept  Edmunds  on  their 
job.)  The  way  Coleman  is  tak- 
ing hold  at  Silsby  is  making  a  hit 
with  Markham.  Continental  is 
his  hardest  problem — he  isn't  yet 
accustomed  to  their  super-caution 
and  it  wears  on  him. 


May  9 — Longman  landed  back  at  his 
desk  today  from  his  sickness. 
Looks  fine,  feels  rested  and  is  on 
his  toes  again.  Wanted  all  the 
latest  gossip  and  all  the  news 
about  Anson,  DeK,  Electa,  et  al, 
and  was  full  of  a  new  slant  on  the 


latter  which  he  can't  wait  to  sub- 
mit. He's  a  pleasant  tonic  to  an 
organization  that  has  been 
through  a  driving  winter  and 
needs  the  vacations  that  are  com- 
ing. 

»     *     * 

May  10 — All-day  session  with  Bar- 
ing, who  had  their  district  sales 
managers     in     to    discuss    policy 

changes. 

*     *     * 

May  11 — Longman  had  some  first 
drafts  ready  today  on  his  new 
Electa  idea.  I'm  gradually  getting 
round  to  the  view  that  he  is  on 
the  track  of  something  better  than 
the  past  appeal,  but  it  isn't  right 
yet.  His  enthusiasm  makes  it 
hard  to  remain  judicial. 


May  12 — Griggs  asked  to  be  relieved 
of  Dorgan  account.  Offered  to 
handle  any  two  other  accounts  and 
stay  down  nights  if  necessary. 
Asked  him  to  stick  it  out  one 
month  more  and  authorized  him 
to  be  as  hard-boiled  as  they.  He 
cheered  up  instantly. 


May  13 — Our  very  desirable  prospect 
returned  today  with  four  intelli- 
gent questions  for  us  to  answer. 
Says   the    field   has   narrowed    to 

three. 

*     *     * 

May  14 — Fixed  definite  vacation 
dates  for  the  department. 


May  16 — Longman  has  finally  struck 
it  for  Electa.  What  Electa's  first 
reaction  will  be  is  hard  to  tell,  but 
the  company  wives  who  have  been 
used  as  testers  unanimously  ap- 
prove it.  One  said,  "Who's  the 
woman  that  wrote  this?" 

*  *     * 

May  17 — Drove  to  Silsby  plant  with 
Coleman  to  see  first  samples  of 
new  line.  Brought  one  each  back 
for  Jansen's  use  in  designing 
labels  and  counter  display  pack- 
age. 

*  *     * 

May  18 — A  day  of  interruptions — 
nothing  of  importance. 

*  *     * 

May  19 — Anson's  first  taste  of  ad- 
vertising— and     results — has     ap- 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  87] 
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Use  Bm)®! 


OLD-FASHIONED  palate-tickling  recipes  for 
everything  from  mock-turtle  soup  to  strawberry 
mousse  were  received  from  SMART  SET'S 
youthful  audience  in  response  to  a  small  prize  offer  which 
appeared  once  on  a  left  hand  page  in  the  front  section  of 
the  magazine. 

That  these  readers— 1,638  of  them— took  the  trouble 
to  write  and  send  in  their  favorite  recipes  proves  conclu- 
sively that  they  possess  a  keen  interest  in  their  homes,  in 
foods,  in  cooking. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  these  recipes  had  their  origin  in  past  gen- 
erations, even  in  foreign  lands.  Apparently,  SMART 
SET'S  youthful  audience,  not  heretofore  habitual  maga- 
zine-readers, have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  benefit  by 
the  more  modern  advertised  conveniences  and  food  prep- 
arations. 

A  new  food  market— buyers  also  of  furniture,  kitchen 
appliances  and  utensils,  floor  coverings,  linens  and  labor 
saving  devices— in  short,  they  are  buying  everything  to 
make  themselves  and  their  homes  more  interesting,  more 
beautiful. 

SMART  SET,  published  "for  the  4,000,000  not  the  400," 
reaches  this  new  buying  market,  the  younger  element, 
buyers  for  the  next  40  years. 


Stories  from  Life 

119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 
Chicago   Adv.    Office,   360   N.    Michigan   Ave. 
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The  8pi.  Paw 

1  L  O 


Qdi^ 


^odkins 


A  READER  sends  me  a  memo 
about  the  afternoon  tea  served 
.  to  passengers  on  the  C.  &  E.  L, 
informing  me  that  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
goes  the  C.  &  E.  I.  one  better;  that 
between  four  and  five  each  afternoon 
tea  is  served  on  the  Alton  Limited  by 
a  Japanese  maid,  the  service  being 
complimentary.  And  on  the  back  of 
the  tea  invitation  slip  is  a  list  of 
books  forming  a  free  lending  library 
maintained  in  the  observation  lounge 
cai' — a  library  of  eighty-six  volumes 
carefully  selected  for  travel  reading. 

I  wish  the  Eastern  roads  would  take 
up  this  idea,  not  merely  of  serving  tea 
on  through  trains,  but  also  of  serving 
complimentary  breakfasts  on  the  morn- 
ing  commuters'    trains ! 

Speaking-  of  commuters'  trains  re- 
minds me  of  an  interesting  develop- 
ment in  Middle  West  commuting. 
Within  the  past  two  or  three  months 
the  Chicago  and  Northern  Railroad  has 
changed  two  of  its  trains  running  be- 
tween Milwaukee  and  Chicago  so  that 
they  now  start  from  northern  Milwau- 
kee suburbs  instead  of  from  the  city 
station.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
from  500  to  600  living  in  these  suburbs, 
ninety  miles  from  Chicago,  who  work  in 
that  city. 

If  this  keeps  up  the  railroads  will 
have  to  put  sleeping  cars  on  their  com- 
muting  trains! 

— 8-pt.— 

I  don't  know  why,  but  all  day  today 
I  have  been  thinking  of  two  characters 
who  played  in  "Just  Married,"  a 
comedy  which  made  a  big  hit  in  New 
York  three  or  four  years  ago.  One 
afternoon  I  saw  the  performance  from 
behind  the  scenes.  While  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  mechanics  of  the  play, 
these  two  characters  made  the  most 
lasting  impression. 

One  was  a  man,  who  sat  out  in  the 
alley  smoking  a  pipe  most  of  the  af- 
ternoon. The  other  was  a  woman, 
dressed  for  an  ocean  voyage,  who  sat 
off  in  a  corner  of  the  stage  reading  a 
novel. 

Just  about  every  so  often  during  the 
performance,  the  woman  would  close 
her  novel  and  saunter  to  the  "wing- 
side,"  as  it  were,  and  the  man  in  the 
alley  would  park  his  pipe  on  the  door- 
sill  and  saunter  in  and  join  her.  At 
their  cue,  he  would  take  her  by  the 
arm  and  together  they  would  stalk 
grimly  across  the  stage  (the  setting 
was  a  steamer  deck)  as  a  take-off  on 
the  demon  promenaders  that  are  to  be 


seen  on  any  steamship.  Not  a  word 
did  they  speak,  just  hurried  silently 
across  the  stage.  Reaching  the  other 
side,  they  parted,  the  woman  going 
back  to  her  novel  and  her  companion 
to  his  pipe  in  the  alley,  their  brief  turn 
having  left  the  audience  roaring. 

I  learned  afterward  that,  under  an- 
other name,  the  play  had  failed  when 
first  produced,  and  this  promenade 
burlesque  was  one  of  the  sure-fire 
laugh  producers  that  the  play  doctor 
had  put  in  that  saved  it. 

Advertising  needs  more  of  this  sure- 
fire treatment.     There  is  too  much  try- 
iiig  and  not  enough  knowing. 
— 8-pt.— 

This  business  of  reviewing  books  is 
expensive.  I  had  no  more  than  started 
to  read  Richardson  Wright's  "Hawkers 
and  Walkers  in  Early  America"  (Lip- 
pincott)  than  I  had  to  buy  copies  to 
send  to  four  friends.  At  $4.50  per  copy. 

This  book,  "wherein  is  set  forth  an 
account  of  strolling  peddlers,  preach- 
ers, lawyers,  doctors,  the  circus,  play- 
ers, artists,  dancers,  rivermen,  vendors 
and  others,"  is  quaintly  fascinating. 
And  to  the  sales  manager  or  adver- 
tising man  it  has  a  certain  significance, 
too,  for  it  reveals  the  humble  begin- 
nings of  American  selling. 

The  salesman  who  thinks  his  sample 
trunks  are  a  nuisance,  or  his  sample 
case  a  bother,  may  take  comfort  from 
this  illustration  from  the  book — 


showing  how  some  of  the  early  "sales- 
men" carried  and  displayed  their 
wares.  In  order  to  attract  attention, 
they  were  obliged  to  be  their  own  dis- 
play advertisements;  in  order  to  "de- 
liver the  goods,"  they  had  to  "tote" 
them;  and  in  order  to  live,  they  had  to 
sell  just  what  they  had  on  hand,  or, 
more  accurately  speaking,  on  head. 

Yes,  I  think  "Hawkers  &  Walkers" 
is  a  good  book  for  advertising  men  and 
salesmen   to   read. 

— 8-pt.— 

Willard  Meyers  of  Meyers  and  Gol- 
den sends  me  a  Rust  Craft  advertise- 
ment   from    The    Gift    and    Art    Shop 


which   he  says  every  advertising   man 
ought  to  wish  he  had  written. 
Our    line   isn't    entirely   perfect. 
Sometimes   there   are   flaws 
in  our  manufacturing. 
Once  in  awhile  our  service  falls  down. 
Our  selling  helps  do  not  always  sell. 
Our   house   organ.    The   Rustler, 
runs  out  of  wind  at  times, 
but,  who's  right  all  the  time? 
The   fact    remains 
that  Rust  Craft  merchandise  sells 
and   pays  a   big   profit, 
due  to  quick   turnover. 
Are  you  using  Rust  Craft  goods? 
If  not,   let's  get  together. 

Having  bought  and  sold  a  consider- 
able volume  of  Rust  Craft  merchandise 
in  the  early  days  of  the  company, 
when  I  was  buyer  for  a  mail-order  gift 
business,  I  can  testify  that  this  adver- 
tisement is  true,  line  by  line.  In  other 
words,  it's  an  honest  reflection  of  an 
honest  business,  and  as  such  inspires 
confidence. 

— 8-pt.— 

Think  over  this  paragraph  from 
Mark  Sullivan's  "Our  Times": 

"As  democracy  in  America  had  ex- 
pressed itself,  the  period  1900-25  is 
unparalleled  in  the  importance  of  the 
role  played  by  the  average  man.  He 
was  the  principal  spectator;  indeed,  he 
was  the  whole  audience.  He  not  only 
watched  the  performance,  but  largely 
determined  the  actions  of  those  who 
from  time  to  time  were  upon  the  stage, 
regulated  the  length  of  their  tenure 
in  the  spotlight,  retired  them  to  the 
wings  or  summoned  them  back.  It  was 
his  will  or  his  whim,  his  applause,  his 
disapproval  or  his  indifference,  that 
dictated  the  entrances  and  the  exits. 
He  himself  was  one  of  the  performers 
— was,  in  fact,  the  principal  performer 
in  a  more  fundamental  sense  and  more 
continuously  than  any  of  the  actors; 
for  the  drama  consisted  essentially  of 
the  reactions  of  the  average  man  to  the 
actors,  and  of  the  actors  to  him.  This 
average  man,  this  audience,  was  also 
in  a  true  sense  the  author  and  the  stage 
manager.  In  short,  he  was,  as  he  him- 
self would  express  it,  "pretty  near  the 
whole  show." 

I  wonder:  Is  the  "average  man"  go- 
ing to  play  anything  like  as  important 
a  role  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
century?  I'm  not  so  sure.  Science  and 
mass  forces  may  alter  life  considerably 
in  the  next  ten  years. 
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MILWAUKEE— First  City  in  Diversity  of  Industry! 


Breaking  All  National 
Lineage  Records  in  May! 

THE  stable  prosperity  of  the  Milwaukee-Wisconsin  market  is  attracting  na- 
tional advertisers  in  ever-increasing  numbers  to  this  rich  territory.  And  they 
consistently  concentrate  the  bulk  of  their  appropriations  in  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  alone  for  maximum  results  at  one  low  cost  per  sale — 


A  New  High 
Single  Month  Record! 

In  May  1927,  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
printed  553,156  lines  of  paid  national  ad- 
vertising— exceeding  by  60,612  lines  its 
own  high  record  volume  for  a  single  month. 

A  New  High 
Week'Day  Record! 

On  Friday,  May  27,  The  Journal's  volume 
of  25,068  lines  of  paid  national  advertising 
broke  all  previous  high  records  for  any 
regular  week-day  issue. 


A  Neiv  High 
Five  Month  Record! 

During  the  first  five  months  of  1927  The 
Journal  printed  more  paid  national  adver- 
tising than  in  any  similar  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  newspaper." 

25%  Over  Two  Other 
Papers  Combined! 

The  Journal  printed  25  per  cent  more  paid 
national  advertising  during  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  than  the  other  two 
Milwaukee  papers  combined! 


You,  Too,  Need  Only  One  Paper  Here! 

No  other  paper  is  needed  for  thorough  coverage  of  the  prosperous  Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin  market.  The  Journal  is  read  regularly  by  more  than  four  out  of 
every  five  families  in  Greater  Milwaukee  and  in  the  better  class  homes  through- 
out Wisconsin.     Build  your  sales  through  The  Milwaukee  Journal  alone! 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

FIR^ST        BY        MEFwIT 


WISCONSIN— First  State  in  Value  of  Dairy  Products! 
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Getting  Farm  Business  Today 


burn  Crosby  Company,  Quaker  Oats 
Company,  etc.  Advertising  foods  to 
the  farm  family  may  seem  like  carry- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle,  but  while  it 
is  true  that  farmers  raise  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  food  that  they  consume, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  farm  is  one 
of  the   best   markets   for  food. 

But  to  return  to  the  country  woman. 
She  is  a  very  much  better  prospect  for 
the  manufacturer  today  than  she  was 
a  few  years  ago.  Until  recently  far- 
mers in  many  parts  of  the  country  put 
their  money  into  barns,  outer  build- 
ings, machinery,  and  the  purchasing  of 
more  land.  It  was  a  common  sight  in 
the  Middle  West  to  see  magnificent 
barns  surrounding  a  dingy  little  dwell- 
ing house.  The  live  stock  received  the 
benefit  of  the  first  improvements  to  be 
made.  The  farmer  and  his  family  did 
not  improve  their  own  standard  of  liv- 
ing until  the  business  end  of  the  farm 
had  received  all  the  attention  it  needed. 
The  old  school  of  farmers  never  could 
get  enough  land.  Most  of  the  memories 
I  have  of  my  grandfather,  who  was  a 
pioneer  Minnesota  farmer,  have  to  do 
with  his  buying  of  land.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  he  was  always  considering  the 
purchase  of  another  "eighty"  or  "hun- 
dred-sixty." 

Those  old-time  farmers  should  not  be 
blamed  for  their  land  mania.  They 
were  able  to  buy  land  cheap  and  in  a 
few  years  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing it  worth  several  times  what  they 
paid  for  it.  At  that  time  the  buying  of 
land  was  an  easy  way  to  make  money. 

It  was  the  collapse  of  the  post-war 
boom  in  1920  that  put  a  stop  to  land 
buying.  During  that  boom  the  land 
that  my  grandfather  and  others  of  his 
generation  had  bought  at  figures  rang- 
ing from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre 
during  the  70's,  80's  and  90's,  was  sell- 
ing for  several  hundred  dollars  an 
acre.  It  wasn't  worth  the  price.  No 
crop  could  be  raised  on  it  to  justify 
any  such  valuation.  Inevitably  the  boorii 
had  to  crash.  It  was  a  good  thing  it 
did,  although  it  caused  a  lot  of  hard- 
ship until  the  country  adjusted  itself 
to  the  change. 

THE  farmer  has  learned  his  lesson. 
He  now  sees  that  he  has  enough  land. 
He  appreciates  the  fact  that  he  can 
make  better  headway  by  improving  the 
land  he  has  and  by  adopting  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  he  could  were 
he  throwing  his  earnings  into  the  an- 
nexion of  additional  acres  of  dubious 
value.  Hence,  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  farmers  have  been  more  inclined 
to  put  their  profits  into  comforts,  con- 
veniences and  even  luxuries,  such  as  a 
trip  to  California  or  Florida  in  the  win- 
ter. Where  the  rural  male  did  not  take 
this  stand  of  his  own  accord,  his  more 
Enlightened  Half  insisted  that  he  take 
it.  All  she  has  to  do  now  is  to  remind 
him  of  the  $4400  he  lost  in  1920  and 
Congoleum,  Nesco,  Deleo  and  Sheet- 
rock  are  hers. 

Scarcely  a  move  is  made  on  the  place, 
from  the  digging  of  a  post  hole  to  the 
purchase  of  a  new  harvester,  that  is  not 
made  a  matter  of  family  discussion.    If 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  20] 


the  city  business  man  buys  a  new  ma- 
chine or  hires  a  new  salesman,  the 
chances  are  that  he  does  not  discuss  the 
venture  with  his  wife.  Kin  Hubbard 
dedicates  his  latest  book  as  follows:  "To 
My  Wife:  Who  Doesn't  Care  What  I 
Write,  So  Long  as  I  Write."  That  is 
the  attitude  of  the  average  city  woman. 
But  the  farm  woman  does  care.  She 
is  her  husband's  partner.  She  helps 
him  directly  in  the  management  of  the 
enterprise,  works  just  as  hard  as  he 
does,  and  naturally  feels  that  she  is 
entitled  to  her  share  of  the  proceeds. 
She  contends  that  she  should  be  con- 
sulted at  least  as  regards  the  spending 
of  profits. 

That  being  the  situation,  it  is  up  to 
the  manufacturer  to  recognize  it  in  his 
selling.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  advertisers  will  be  telling  the 
farmer's  wife  that,  by  installing  their 
silos  or  buying  their  cattle  feed,  so 
much  more  money  will  be  made  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  her  to  get  all  those 
conveniences  for  the  home  on  which 
she  has  set  her  heart.  To  a  certain 
degree  that  slant  is  being  employed 
already  in  selling  to  the  farm  family. 
Certainly  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
a  manufacturer  to  conduct  a  success- 
ful campaign  to  only  one  member  of 
the  farm  partnership.  He  has  to  get 
his  message  to  both  members  if  he 
wants  to  do  a  profitable  business  on  the 
farm. 

ANOTHER  point  that  should  be  re- 
membered in  selling  to  rural  resi- 
dents is  that  the  farmer's  wife  has  an 
inferiority  complex,  although  she  would 
not  recognize  her  failing  by  that  name. 
Perhaps  she  doesn't  even  know  that 
she  has  this  failing.  But  she  has  and 
she  has  caught  it  from  her  husband. 
The  farmer  is  a  born  pessimist.  He 
usually  takes  a  down-in-the-mouth  at- 
titude toward  everything.  The  weather, 
crops,  prices,  the  hired  man  are  never 
right. 

If  we  were  to  believe  all  the  political 
propaganda  to  which  we  have  been 
listening  for  several  years,  we  would 
expect  the  farmer  to  be  as  poor  as  a 
church  mouse — certainly,  too  poor  to 
buy  anything.  Now  I  don't  deny  that 
the  farmer  has  grievances.  He  has 
troubles,  and  plenty  of  them.  Taxation 
is  burdensome.  The  prices  of  the  things 
the  farmer  sells  have  not  kept  step 
with  the  prices  of  the  things  that  he 
buys.  The  question  of  finding  a  mar- 
ket for  surplus  crops  is  a  grave  prob- 
lem. There  are  other  matters  against 
which   the   farmer   has    a   just   kick. 

But  the  farmer  is  not  as  badly  off  as 
he  thinks  he  is.  Even  during  the  hard 
years  through  which  he  has  been  pass- 
ing, the  average  farm  income  has  been 
well  above  $2000.  Since  the  average  is 
this  high  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that 
thousands  of  farmers  have  been  pro- 
ducing yearly  incomes  of  $4000,  S5000 
and  $6000.  Here  is  the  average  income 
per  fanii  of  certain  counties  in  the 
United   States,  selected  at  random: 

Chambers   County,  Alabama $1,894 

Apache    County,    Arizona 3,423 

Arkansas  County,  Arkansas 4,201 


Colusa  County,  Cal $15,809 

Crowley  County,  Colo 2.H63 

Tolland  County,  Conn 2,453  ] 

Baldwin   County,  Ga 1,959 

Bingrham  County.  Idaho 4,379 

Champaign  County.  Ill 5,144  ] 

Clinton  County,  Ind 3,301  , 

Benton    County,     Iowa 4,796 

Barton  County,    Kan 4.893 

Mason  County,  Kv 2,169 

Dodge  County.  Minn 3,586 1 

Gloucester  County,  N.  J 3,756  J 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y 3,496| 

SPACE  does  not  permit  a  more  ex- 1 
tended  list.  Enough  has  been  given ' 
to  show  that  the  American  farmer  is  not 
as  poor  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe. 
Furthermore,  those  figures  do  not  tell 
the  full  truth  about  the  farmer's  pur- 
chasing power.  It  is  a  well  authen- 
ticated fact  that  a  farmer's  income  has 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  more  purchasing 
value  than  a  similar  income  in  the 
city.  The  reason  for  the  difference  is 
that  the  farmer  raises  much  of  the  food 
for  his  family.  He  also  produces  all  or 
part  of  his  fuel  supply.  He  has  no  rent 
to  pay  as  his  residence  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  farm  property.  An  $1800 
income  on  the  farm  is  as  good  as  a 
$3000  income  in  the  city.  How  many 
city  families  regularly  make  $3000  a 
year?  Look  up  income  tax  statistics 
and  you  will  find  that  the  number  is 
very  small. 

From  this  analysis,  it  is  apparent 
that,  financially  at  least,  the  farm  fam- 
ily is  better  off  than  the  average  city 
family.  The  farm  family  has  more 
money  to  spend  for  merchandise  other 
than  bare  necessities  than  has  the  fam- 
ily living  in  the  urban  community. 

Does  the  farm  woman  know  this? 
She  certainly  does  not.  She  works  her 
inferiority  complex  so  hard  that  she 
believes  her  sister  in  the  city  is  vastly 
better  off.  It  is  true  that  the  city 
woman  may  not  work  so  hard  and 
may  spend  more  money,  but  she  spends 
the  bigger  end  of  her  income  for 
things  that  the  country  woman  is  able 
to  pick  from  her  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

Is  it  necessary  to  prepare  special 
copy  for  the  woman  who  lives  on  a 
farm  ?  No,  it  is  not.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  copy  that  is  true  to  the  average 
life.  The  farm  woman  is  interested  in 
the  same  things  that  the  city  woman  is. 
The  automobile  has  placed  a  city  or  a 
large  town  within  a  half  hour's  trav- 
eling time  to  the  farm  districts.  The 
automobile  makes  it  possible  for  any 
farm  woman  to  run  into  town  to  see  a 
movie,  attend  a  church  social,  to  get  a 
book  from  a  library  or  to  have  tea  with 
a  friend.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the 
Paramount  Pictures  Corporation  has 
been  using  farm  papers  regularly. 

The  automobile  has  also  made  it 
possible  for  farm  women  to  dress  bet- 
ter. When  driving  with  a  horse  and 
buggy  or  wagon,  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
clothes  in  condition.  The  closed  car  is 
in  use  in  the  country  as  well  as  the 
city.  With  the  car,  the  farm  women  can 
now  ride  to  town  in  luxury. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  different 
types  of  media  which  an  advertiser  can 
use  in  reaching  the  farm  market.  In 
selling  merchandise  for  the  business 
end   of    the  farm,  the  use   of    regular 
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So  says  M.  J.  Healy,  vice-president 
of  tlie  John  Deere  Plow  Company, 
in  forecasting  implement  sales  in 
1927.  Similar  comment  was  made  by 
W.  L.  Sinims,  local  manager  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company, 
and  by  Ellis  Chadwick  of  the  J.  L 
Case  Threshing  Machine  Company. 

Big  Demand  for  Implements 

It  is  estimated  that  the  farmers  in 
the  7-state  area  surrounding  Kansas 
City  will  buy,  this  year,  implements 
and  tractors  to  the  value  of  55  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Cheering  as  these  facts  are  to  all 
concerns  doing  business  directly  with 
farmers,  they  are  equally  important 
to  general  commodity  manufacturers. 

More  than  any  other  metropolitan 
city,  Kansas  City  rests  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  agriculture.  Wheat,  corn 
and  livestock  are  the  principal  sources 
of  Kansas  City's  wealth.  Kansas  City 
is  the  greatest  primary  wheat  mar- 
ket and  the  world's  largest  milling 
center. 


Confidence  Is  Rural  Keynote 

The  investment  of  55  million  dol- 
lars in  farm  implements  in  one  year 
is  a  reflection  of  agricultural  pros- 
perity. It  means  that  the  farmer|s 
credit  is  good.  It  means  that  he  is 
confident.  It  means  increased  acre- 
ages, increased  production,  a  stronger 
tone  throughout  the  whole  financial 
and  industrial  structure  of  the  South- 
west. 

Meet  Opportunity  Full  Front 

Such  a  combination  is  adequate  ad- 
vertising. It  is  meeting  opportunity 
the  full  way.  The  Weekly  Star,  with 
more  than  half  a  million  paid-in-ad- 
vance circulation,  is  the  largest  farm- 
er's weekly  in  the  world. 

Advertisers  who  use  The  Daily 
Star  and  Weekly  Stnr  or  The  Sunday 
Star  and  Weekly  Star  are  allowed  a 
special  discount  of  25  per  cent  from 
the  already  low  advertising  rates  for 
The  Weekly  Star. 


Ask  about  Daily-Weekly  and  Sunday-Weekly  combination,  complete  coverage  of  a  great  prosper- 
ous empire  at  low  daily  newspaper  advertising  rates 


THE   KANSAS 


CITY  STAR 


New  York  Office,  15  East  40th  St. 

Vanderbilt  10172 


Chicago  Office,  1418  Century  Bldg. 

Wabash  inB7 
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In  Mahomet's  fashion 

Have  you  not  wished  at  times  that  you  could 
personally  conduct  your  prospects  through 
your  plant,  pointing  out  to  them  the  effi- 
ciency of  your  methods,  the  quality  of  your 
materials,  the  skill  of  your  workmen,  the 
great  care  exercised  throughout? 

If  prospects  are  too  distant,  too  busy,  why 
not,  in  the  fashion  of  Mahomet,  take  your 
plant  to  them? 

That  you  can  do,  dramatically  and  force- 
fully, with  the  aid  of  direct  advertising. 

To  a  discussion  of  this  problem  of  selling 
your  manufacturing  to  logical  prospects,  we 
will  bring,  at  your  recpiest,  a  breadth  of 
experience  and  a  specialized  knowledge. 


Evans-Winter-Hebb/hc.  Detroit 

■822  Hancock  Avenue  West 


The  buBinees  of  the  Evans-Winter-Hebb  organizaUoD  is  the  execution  of  direct  advertising  as  a  definite  medium  lor 
the  preparation  and  production  of  which  it  has  within  itself  both  capable  personnel  and  complete  facilities:  Marketing 
Aijjyflia    .    Plan    .    Copy    •    Design    •    Art    •    Engraving    •    Letterpress  and  Offset  Printing    •    Binding    •    Mailing 


agricultural  media  is  imperative.  In 
advertising  to  the  home  side  of  farm 
life,  it  is  well  to  use  the  agricultural 
press  also,  to  supplement  other  media 
which  may  be  employed.  There  are  ob- 
vious reasons  for  this. 

For  instance,  the  farm  family  eats- 
more  heartily  than  do  city  folks. 
Breakfast  is  served  at  six,  dinner  at 
noon,  and,  in  summer,  supper  (this  meal 
still  survives  in  the  country)  generally" 
about  eight  o'clock.  In  many  places  a 
lunch  is  served  in  the  morning  and. 
afternoon  to  the  men  in  the  fields.  This 
means  that  the  farm  women  will  buy 
larger  packages  of  food  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  sell  the  city  cliff-dweller. 
When  the  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers 
brought  out  a  four-pound  package  of 
raisins  they  found  a  tremendous  market 
for  it  on  the  farm.  That  big  package 
looked  good  to  the  hearty  -  eating: 
farmer.  More  than  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  all  meals  served  in  the  towns  and 
cities  are  served  in  public  eating  places, 
but  the  farmer  does  most  of  his  eating 
at  home. 

THERE  are  other  aspects  in  whichi 
the  farm  market  is  different.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  all  surfaces  that  should 
be  painted  in  the  cities  are  inside  sur- 
faces. In  the  country  the  reverse  is 
true.  In  the  city  most  painting  is  done 
in  the  spi-ing.  The  farmer  docs  as  much 
painting  in  the  fall  as  he  does  in  the 
spring.  Because  of  apartment-living, 
home-preserving  is  rapidly  declining  in 
the  city.  There  is  just  as  much  home- 
preserving  in  the  country  as  ever.  The 
farmer  is  class-conscious  about  many 
of  the  products  he  uses.  He  likes  to 
buy  tools  that  are  sold  to  him  as  goodi 
tools  for  farm  use.  He  is  insulted  when 
an  overalls  manufacturer  bids  for  his 
business  b.v  showing  him  a  picture  of  a 
railroad  engineer  wearing  the  overalls. 
The  farmer  feels  that,  if  his  business  is 
worth  anything  at  all,  the  manufacturer 
should  be  at  least  willing  to  grant  him 
the  courtesy  of  soliciting  him  as  a  spe- 
cial market.  He  cannot  feel  that  he  is 
being  regarded  as  very  important  when 
he  is  bunched  with  firemen,  machinists 
and  others. 

In  the  agricultural  press,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prepare  special  copy  for  a 
product,  unless  its  use  is  peculiar  to- 
the  farm.  It  is  well  to  run  a  word  or 
two,  however,  to  indicate  that  the  ap- 
peal is  being  made  to  people  living  on  a 
farm.  Wrigley  accomplished  this  by 
showing  a  silhouetted  character,  hold- 
ing a  pitchfork,  in  the  act  of  taking  a 
piece  of  gum.  The  Association  of  Car- 
bonated Beverage  Bottlers  do  it  by  say- 
ing "when  you're  hot  and  tired,  during 
a  hot  day  in  the  field,"  etc. 

One  more  point  about  selling  to- 
farmers  and  I'm  through.  Many  farm 
campaigns  do  not  achieve  the  results 
that  they  should  simply  because  the 
advertising  was  not  properly  merchan- 
dised to  the  retail  trade  and  to  the 
traveling  salesmen.  This  is  important. 
Some  farm  paper  publishers  are  over- 
coming the  objection  by  getting  out 
trade  supplements.  A  publisher  of  a 
sectional  farm  paper  gives  a  free  sub- 
scription to  his  paper  to  all  salesmen 
covering  the  territory  in  which  his  pub- 
lication circulates.  Several  agricul- 
tural advertisers  are  using  color  and 
are  sending  broadsides  containing  these 
advertisements  to  the  trade.  Trade 
paper  advertisements  are  being  used  by 
others  to  merchandise  the  farm  cam- 
paign. 
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The  making  of  a  sale  is  so  much  the 
making  of  a  mood  that  the  shrewd  ad- 
vertiser these  days  takes  no  chances  in 
letting  the  buying  mood  cool  off.  He 
wants  action,  direct  and  to  the  point. 

So  he  puts  his  story  in  the  maga- 
zines that  comprise  the  All-Fiction 
Field  knowing  that  these  magazines  lie 
directly  across  his  prospect's  road  to 
market.  They  sell  best  where  his  prod- 
ucts sell  best,  in  the  great  retail  out- 
lets of  the  country — the  drug  and  de- 
partment stores  where  the  buying 
mood  is  keenest. 


All-^FicBonpeld 

Magazines  of  Clean  Fiction 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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When  you 
and  this 
book 
get  to- 
gether 

— something's 
going  to  hap- 
pen illustra- 
tionwise. 


Look  through    the 

book.  Send  for  a 

copy  to     examine 
free. 


LARNED'S 

Illustration 
in  Advertisin 

319    pages,    6x9,    212    illustrations, 
$4.00    net,   postpaid. 

THIS   book   explains    the   methods,    principles    and   pos- 
sibilities   of    Illustrations    In    meeting    the    reauire- 
ments  of  modern  advertising. 

The  characteristics  of  different  treatments  are  fully 
eirplained.  The  technique  employed,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  the  effects,  the  limitations,  the 
psychology,  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  dozens  of 
Illustrative    methods    are    described    in    detail. 

Practically  every  type  of  advertising  effort — as  re- 
flected In  magazines  and  newspapers — is  given  atten- 
tion. The  book  has  valuable  data  on  everything  from 
a  one-time  Insertion  right  through  to  a  seasonal 
campaign    or    a    continuous    advertising    program. 

It  Indicates  thoroughly  the  hundred  and  one  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  illustrations  can  be  brought  to  the 
aid  of  sales. 

Some    Special    Topics 

— how  lo   secure   Individuality; 

— how  to   use  white   space ; 

— how  to  use  pen  drawings; 

— how  to    use    photographic    illustrations ; 

— how  to    inject  life   Into   inanimate   products; 

— how  to   picture  a   family  of   products ; 

— how  to    employ  black   treatments; 

— how  to  feature   a  trade  mark; 

— how  to  use  woodcut  technique; 

— how  to    use    negative    illustrations; 

— how  to  outline   technique. 

Examine  It  for  10   Days 

Let  us  send  tiou  a  copy  of  this  book  for  free  exnmi- 
nation.  Look  through  it  with  sojne  advertisino  probJem 
of  your  own  in  mind.  Send  the  coupon  now — exami- 
nation is  free. 


Examine  ihis  book 

for  10  days 

FREE 

McCraw-nUI    Book    Co..    Inc. 
370  Seventh  Avenue,   N.   Y. 

Send   mo   Larned's    lU-USTRATION    IN  AD-      1 

VBRTISING.    J4.00.    Tor    10    days'    tree    examl-      1 
nation.                                                                                  | 

I  will   return  the   book,   postpaid.   In 
or   remit   for  It  then. 

10   days      1 

Name     

1 

Addreta      ■ 

BUu    State    

1 

A.  F, 

e-15-2:    || 

How  I  Got  My  Start  in 
Advertising 


[continued  from  page  22] 


lead  women  to  buy.  Let  me  try  my 
hand.  In  thi-ee  days  I  will  hand  you 
a  book  to  compete  with  it,  based  on 
knowledge  of  our  problems." 

Mr.  Judd  smiled,  but  consented. 
During  the  next  two  nights  1  did  nut 
sleep  at  all.  On  the  third  day  I  pre- 
sented a,  pamphlet  which  caused  all  to 
decide  against  Powers.  He  sued  them 
for  his  fee,  but  on  my  pamphlet  they 
fought  and  won  the  suit. 

The  carpet  sweeper  business  was 
then  in  its  infancy.  Users  were  few 
and  sales  were  small.  On  the  strength 
of  my  pamphlet  I  asked  for  permission 
to  try  to  increase  the  demand.  Christ- 
mas was  approaching.  On  my  night's 
pacing  of  the  streets  I  had  thought  of 
the  idea  of  a  sweeper  as  a  Christmas 
present.  It  had  never  been  offered  as 
such.  I  designed  a  display  rack  for  ex- 
hibit. I  drew  up  cards,  "The  Queen  of 
Christmas  Presents."  And  I  went  to 
the  manager  and  asked  his  permission 
to  solicit  trade  by  mail. 

HE  laughed  at  me.  He  was  an  ex- 
salesinen,  as  were  all  of  our  direc- 
tors. He  said,  "Go  out  on  the  road  and 
try  to  sell  sweepers.  Wherever  you  go 
you  will  find  them  covered  with  dust, 
with  dealers  ready  to  give  them  away. 
The  only  way  to  sell  a  new  lot  is  to  use 
a  gun.  Get  a  man  in  a  corner  and  com- 
pel him  to  sign  an  order.  When  you 
talk  of  selling  such  men  by  letter,  I  can 
only  laugh." 

But  the  pamphlet  I  wrote  had  won 
his  respect.  He  consented  to  try  a  few 
thousand  letters.  So  I  wrote  and  told 
the  dealers  about  our  display  racks  and 
our  cards.  I  offered  both  free  for 
Christmas,  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  re- 
ward. Not  then,  or  ever  since,  have  I 
ever  asked  a  purchase.  That  is  useless. 
I  have  simply  offered  service.  I  re- 
quired a  signed  agreement  from  the 
dealer  to  display  the  sweepers  on  the 
rack  with  the  cards  I  furnished.  This 
made  him  solicit  me. 

I  sent  out  some  five  thousand  letters. 
They  brought  me  one  thousand  orders, 
almost  the  first  orders  we  had  ever  re- 
ceived by  mail.  That  was  the  birth  of 
a  new  idea  which  lead  me  to  graduate 
from  the  expense  account  to  the  field 
of  money  earners. 

Even  then  I  had  no  courage.  I  did 
not  dare  to  enter  the  business-getting 
field  without  an  anchor  to  windward. 
That,  again,  was  due  to  mother.  So  I 
decided  to  devote  my  days  to  these 
new  adventures,  and  my  nights  to  work 
on  the  books.  Thus  I  continued  for 
long.  Very  rarely  did  I  leave  my  office 
before  midnight,  and  I  often  left  at  two 
in  the  morning. 

As  a  boy  I  had  studied  forestry.  I 
gathered  samples  of  all  the  woods 
around  me  and  sent  them  to  other  boys 
for  exchange.  Thus  I  accumulated 
scores  of  interesting  woods.  This  little 
hobl)v  of  mine  led  directly  to  my  next 
merchandising  step. 

I  conceived  the  idea  of  offering  Bis- 
sell  Carpet  Sweepers  in  some  interest- 


ing woods.  If  my  Christmas  idea  had 
excited  ridicule,  this  excited  pity.  I 
asked  them  to  build  Bissell  carpet 
sweepers  in  twelve  distinguished  woods, 
one  in  each  wood  to  the  dozen.  I  wanted 
them  to  run  from  the  white  of  the 
bird's-eye  maple  to  the  dark  of  the 
walnut,  and  to  include  all  the  colors 
between. 

That  aroused  real  opposition.  As  I 
have  said,  all  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany were  ex-salesmen.  One  was  the 
inventor  of  some  new  devices  and  was 
a  power  to  be  regarded.  He  said 
"Why  not  talk  broom  action,  patent 
dumping  devices,  cyco  bearings,  and  the 
great  things  I  have  created?" 

"I  am  talking  to  women,"  I  replied. 
"They   are  not   mechanics.    I   want   to  ,~v^ 
talk  the  things  which  they  will  under-  ■''  - 
stand  and  appreciate." 

They  finally  let  me  do  that  as  a  con- 
cession. Since  I  had  done  what  they 
deemed  impossible  and  sold  sweepers 
by  letter,  they  could  hardly  refuse  me 
a  reasonable  latitude.  They  agreed  to 
build  250,000  sweepers,  twelve  woods 
to  the  dozen,  for  me. 

While  they  were  building  the  sweep- 
ers, I  arranged  my  plans.  I  wrote  let- 
ters to  dealers,  in  effect  as  follows: 
"Bissell  carpet  sweepers  are  today  of- 
fering twelve  woods  to  the  dozen — the 
twelve  finest  woods  in  the  world.  They 
come  with  display  racks  free.  They 
come  with  pamphlets,  like  the  enclosed, 
to  feature  these  twelve  woods.  They 
will  never  be  offered  again.  We  offer 
them  on  condition  that  you  sign  the 
agreement  enclosed.  You  must  display 
them  until  sold,  on  the  racks  and  with 
the  cards  we  furnish.  You  must  send 
out  our  pamphlets  in  every  package 
which  leaves  your  store  for  three 
weeks."  I  offered  a  privilege,  not  an 
inducement.  I  appeared  as  a  beiie--^ 
factor,  not  as  a  salesman.  So  dealers 
responded  in  a  way  that  sold  our  stock 
of  250,000  sweepers  in  three  weeks. 

LET  us  pause  here  for  a  moment. 
I  That  was  my  beginning  in  adver- 
tising. It  was  my  first  success.  It  was 
based  on  pleasing  people,  like  every- 
thing else  I  have  done.  It  sold,  not  only 
to  dealers,  but  to  users.  It  multiplied 
the  use  of  carpet  sweepers.  And  it 
gave  to  Bissell  sweepers  the  practical 
monopoly  which  they  maintain  to  this 
day. 

Other  men  will  still  say,  "I  have  no 
such  opportunity.  My  line  is  not  like 
that."  Of  course  it  isn't,  but  in  all 
probability  it  offers  a  thousand  ad- 
vantages. No  man  is  in  any  line  that 
is  harder  to  sell  than  carpet  sweepers  j 
were  in  those  days.  I  care  not  what  It/ 
is.  The  usual  advertising  was  impos- 
sible. A  carpet  sweeper  would  last  ten 
.years.  The  profit  was  about  one  dol- 
lar. Never  has  anyone  found  an  ordi- 
nary way  to  advertise  profitably  an 
article  of  that  class. 

No  young  man  finds  himself  in  any 
field  with  similar  opportunity.  Any 
man  in  a  bank,  a  lumber  office,  a  tire 
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loiva  II  liole*aler»  and  retailers  recognize 
neiispaper  ailrertisinj:  in  loiro's  Iraili' 
centers  as  an  important  factor  in  any  suc- 
cessful plan  for  merchandising  a  general 
product. 


How  to  Get  Your  Full  Share 
of  the  Increased  Business  in  Iowa 

BUSINESS   follows   income   and  the   marked  increase   in 

Iowa's   agricultural   and    industrial    income  during   the 

last  twelve  months  is  bringing  a  corresponding  increase  in 
Iowa's  commercial  activity. 

Get  your  share  of  this  increased  business.  Get  it  through 
intensive  sales  effort,  backed  by  newspaper  advertising  in 
Iowa's  trade  centers. 

The  sales  value  of  such  advertising  has  already  been  estab- 
lished. Merchants  themselves  are  using  it.  They  know  from 
experience  that  local  newspaper  advertising  will  help  them 
move  your  merchandise. 

That  is  why  men  who  understand  the  Iowa  situation  re- 
gard newspaper  advertising  in  these  twenty-one  key  cities  as 
necessary  in  securing  their  full  share  of  the  increased  busi- 
ness from  the  rich  Iowa  market. 

Iowa  Daily  Press  Association 

Davenport,  Iowa 


Up-to-date,  accu- 
rate information 
on  the  lotua  mar- 
ket has  been  con- 
densed into  0  32- 
page  book.  If 
yoii  do  business 
in  lozva,  you'll  be 
interested  in 
reading  it.  Free 
to  executives  on 
request. 


Ames   Tribune 
Boone    News-Republican 
Burlington  Gazette 
Burlington   Hawk-Eye 
Cedar    Rapids    Gazette 
Centerville    lowegian    & 

Citizen 
Council    Bluffs    Nonpareil 
Davenport   Democrat    & 

Leader 
Davenport    Times 


Dubuque    Telegraph- 
Herald    and   Times 
Journal 

Fort    Dodge    Messenger 
&    Chronicle 

Fort    Madison   Democrat 

Iowa    City   Press   Citizen 

Keokuk  Gate  City 

Marshalltown    Times 
Republican 

Mason   City  Globe- 
Gazette  &  Times 


Muscatine   Journal    & 

News-Tribune 
Oelwein   Register 
Oskaloosa    Herald 
Ottumwa    Courier 
Sioux   City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Washington   Journal 
Waterloo  Evening  Courier 
Waterloo  Tribune 
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YOUR  DEALER 

will    advertise    your 
products  if  you  only 

Show  Them  How 

Furnish  them  with  Dealer  Helps 
that  really  produce  results.  Give 
them  the  kind  of  display  material 
that  ties  up  with  your  publication 
advertising  at  a  point  where  sales 
are  actually  made. 

Counter  Merchandisers 

Dealers  gladly  place  Multiplex 
Merchandise  Racks  on  their  counters 
where  they  serve  as  Silent  Salesmen 
and  advertise  your  merchandise.  All 
Multiplex  Dealer  Helps  are  specially 
designed  to  meet  individual  require- 

Window  Screens 

Remind  consumers 
of  your  merchandi: 
and  bring  them 
dealers'  stores 
Multiplex  W  i 
Display  Screens. 
These  substantially  constructed 
screens  are  more  economical  than 
printed  or  lithographed  window 
screens  because  they  can  be  used 
time  and  again  with  seasonable 
posters.  Literature  Racks 

Multiplex  Literature 
Racks  are  used  by  hun- 
dreds of  advertisers  to 
keep  down  waste  and 
increase  the  efficiency 
of  distributing  folders, 
pamphlets  and  booklets. 

Get  This  Book 

"How  We  Dis- 
tribute Dealer  Helps" 
is  written  by  five 
prominent  advertis- 
ers. Tells  you  how 
others  get  greatest 
value  from  the  ad- 
vertising dollars  they 
spend.     Mail  coupon  for  your  copy. 


jnsumers  ^^^^^ 

rchandise  r'Tl^lpn 

lem    into  I     ll        ll     I 

:s    with  U        U 
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CLIP  THIS  COUPON 

MllliiiM  Clf       MULTIPLEX  DISPLAY 

RUUIIlCJl         FIXTURE  COMPANY 

917-927  Norlh  Tenth  Street,  SL  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  without  obli- 
gation my  copy  of  *'How 
We  Distribute  Dealer  Helps." 

Name    

Firm      

Address    

City    State 


concern  or  a  grrocery  has  a  far  better 
opportunity  than  I  had.  The  only  dif- 
ference lies  in  his  conceptions.  I  felt 
that  clerkship  was  an  e.xpense,  and  ex- 
penses would  always  be  minimized.  I 
was  struggling  to  graduate  into  the 
profit-earning  class  where  no  such  limit 
exists. 

My  success  with  the  twelve  woods 
gave  me  great  prestige.  Then  I  sought 
other  unique  ideas.  I  went  to  Chicago 
and  saw  a  Pullman  car  finished  in  ver- 
milion wood.  It  was  a  beautiful  red 
wood.  I  went  to  the  Pullman  factory 
and  asked  them  about  it.  They  told  me 
that  the  wood  came  from  India,  that 
all  the  forests  were  owned  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  that  the  wood  was  all 
cut  by  convicts,  then  hauled  to  the 
Ganges  River  by  elephants.  The  ver- 
milion wood  was  heavier  than  water, 
so  a  log  or  ordinary  wood  was  placed 
on  either  side  of  each  vermilion  log 
to  float  it  down  the  river. 

That  gave  me  the  idea  of  an  interest- 
ing picture.  Government  forests,  con- 
victs, elephants,  the  Ganges.  On  the 
way  home  I  visualized  that  appeal. 

But  I  returned  to  realities  in  Grand 
Rapids  the  next  morning.  My  employ- 
ers there  had  no  conception  of  Govern- 
ment forests,  Rajahs,  elephants,  etc. 
They  had  perfected  a  new  dumping 
device. 

So  I  argued  long  and  loud.  I  asked 
them  to  order  a  cargo  of  vermilion 
wood.  They  laughed.  Again  they  said 
that  sweeper  users  were  not  buying 
woods,  that  they  wanted  broom  action, 
efficient  dumping  devices,  pure  bristle 
brushes  and  so  forth.  What  folly!  One 
might  as  well  discuss  the  Einstein 
theory  with  an  Eskimo. 

But  my  successes  had  brought  me 
some  prestige,  and  I  finally  induced  our 
people  to  order  for  me  the  single  cargo 
I  desired.  While  waiting  for  it  I  pre- 
pared my  campaign.  I  had  letter-heads 
lithographed  in  vermilion  color.  My 
envelopes  were  vermilion  addressed  in 
white  ink.  I  printed  two  million 
pamphlets  with  vermilion  covers  and 
a  Raiah's  head  on  the  front.  The 
pamphlet  told  a  story  intended  to 
arouse  curiosity,  to  bring^  women  to  see 
that  wood.  No  other  activating  factor 
compares  with  curiosity.  Pictures 
showed  the  forests,  the  convicts,  the 
elephants,  the  Ganges  River  and  the 
Pullman  car.  One  hundred  thousand 
letters  were  printed  to  offer  this  wood 
to  dealers. 

AFTER  some  weeks  the  wood  arrived 
in  the  shape  of  rough-hewn  tim- 
bers. A  few  hours  later  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  factory  superintendent,  came  to  me 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "We  tried  to 
saw  that  vermilion  wood,"  he  said,  "and 
the  saw  flew  to  pieces.  The  wood  is 
like  iron.  It  cannot  be  cut.  That  whole 
cargo  is  waste." 

I  said,  "Brace  up,  Mr.  Johnson.  Wo 
all  have  our  problems  to  solve.  They 
told  me  I  could  not  sell  carpet  sweepers 
by  letters,  but  I  did.  Now  you,  as  a 
factory  expert,  cannot  afford  to  fall 
down." 

He  cut  up  the  logs  in  some  way  with 
a  cross-cut  saw.  Then  he  came  with  a 
new  complaint.  He  could  not  drive  a 
brad  in  the  wood,  so  he  saw  no  way  to 
build  a  sweeper  with  it. 

I  said,  "Johnson,  you  annoy  me. 
Come  take  my  desk  and  try  to  sell 
those  sweepers  and  I  will  go  and  make 
them.    Bore  holes  for  your  brads." 

But   the   storms  were   gathering  for 


me.  Manufacturing  had  almost  stopped. 
The  cost  of  the  sweepers  was  mount- 
ing. So  I  had  to  make  the  concession 
of  offering  only  three  vermilion  wood 
sweepers  as  part  of  each  dozen,  and 
the  rest  in  ordinary  woods. 

Soon  I  was  ready  to  mail  the  letters. 
They  did  not  urge  dealers  to  buy  the-> 
sweepers.  They  offered  the  privilege  of--" 
buying.  Three  vermilion  wood  oweepers 
would  come  in  each  dozen  if  orders 
were  sent  at  once.  The  dealer  could 
sell  them  at  any  price  he  chose.  But 
never  again  could  he  obtain  Bissell 
sweepers  built  in  vermilion  wood.  The 
only  condition  was  that  the  dealer  must 
sign  the  agreement  enclosed.  He  had 
to  display  the  sweepers  until  sold,  had 
to  display  the  cards  we  sent  him,  and 
had  to  enclose  our  vermilion  pamphlet 
in  every  package  which  left  his  store 
for  three  weeks.  Thus  again  I  placed 
the  dealer  in  the  position  where  he  was 
soliciting  us. 

The  response  was  overwhelming.  The 
Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Company  made 
more  money  in  the  next  six  weeks  than 
they  had  made  in  any  year  before. 
They  had  vastly  increased  the  number 
of  dealers  handling  carpet  sweepers. 
And  they  had  multiplied  the  interest 
of  women  in  a  device  which  was  then 
in  but  limited  use. 

AFTER  that  I  gave  up  my  bookkeep- 
ing and  devoted  my  time  to  selling. 
I  sold  more  carpet  sweepers  by  my  one- 
cent  letters  than  fourteen  salesmen  on 
the  road  combined.  At  the  same  time 
our  salesmen  increased  their  sales  by 
having  new  features  to  talk.  Thus  Bis- 
sell Carpet  Sweepers  attained  the  posi- 
tion which  they  hold  today.  They  came 
to  control  some  95  per  cent  of  the  trade. 
The  advertising  was  done  by  the 
dealer.  The  demand  grew  and  grew 
until  the  Bissell  company  became,  I  be- 
lieve, the  richest  concern  in  Grand 
Rapids. 

My  business  was  to  devise  three  sell- , 
ing  schemes  a  year.  They  all  referred 
to  finishes  and  woods.  I  found  a  man, 
for  instance,  who  had  patented  a 
method  of  coloring  veneers.  The  color- 
ing liquid  was  placed  on  the  under 
side.  It  came  through  the  veneer 
wherever  the  ends  of  the  grains  showed 
on  top,  creating  a  weird  and  beautiful 
effect.  I  gave  the  resulting  wood  a 
coined  name  and  enclosed  samples  in 
my  letters. 

Again,  I  offered  to  supply  dealers 
three  gold-plated  sweepers  as  a  part  of 
each  dozen,  exactly  the  same  as  we  ex- 
hibited at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago. 
Thus  I  placed  thousands  of  World's 
Fair  exhibits  in  windows  the  country  < 
over. 

But  in  two  or  three  years  I  found 
myself  running  out  of  schemes.  There 
are  distinct  limitations  to  exciting  va- 
rieties in  carpet  sweeper  finishes.  New 
ideas  came  harder  and  harder,  I  felt 
that  I  was  nearing  the  end  of  my  re- 
sources, so  I  began  to  look  for  wider 
fields. 

Just  at  that  time  Lord  &  Thomas  of 
Chicago  first  offered  me  a  position. 
They  had  a  scheme  man  named  Carl 
Greig,  who  was  leaving  them  to  go  with 
the  Intel-  Ocean  to  increase  the  circula- 
tion. Lord  &  Thomas,  who  had  watched 
my  sweeper  selling  schemes,  offered  me 
his  place.  The  salary  was  much  higher 
than  I  received  in  Grand  Rapids,  so  I 
told  the  Bissell  people  that  I  intended 
to  take  it.  They  called  a  directors 
meeting.     Every   person   on   the   board 
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had,  in  times  past,  been  my  vigorous 
opponent.  All  had  fought  me  tooth-and- 
nail  on  every  scheme  proposed.  They 
had  never  ceased  to  ridicule  my  idea 
of  talking  woods  ia  a  machine  for 
sweeping  carpets.  But  they  voted 
unanimously  to  meet  the  Lord  & 
Thomas  offer,  so  I  stayed. 

That,  however,  as  I  knew  then,  was 

I  but  a  temporary  decision.  I  felt  the 
CP.ll  to  a  wider  field,  and  the  Chicago 
offer  had  whetted  my  ambitions.  Soon 
after   I  received  another  and  a  larger 

;  offer,  and  resigned. 

I  III  the  third  iiistalliiient  of  his  autnbiogra- 
phy.  Mr.  H(.iil<iiis  tells  hciw  he  obtained  the 
position  of  advertising  manager  for  Swift 
J4  Company,  the  famous  Chicago  packers. 
Here    he    met    with    unexpected    opposition 

'  which  tested  his  resources  as  they  had  never 
been  tested  l)efore.  Mow  he  put  across  the 
ciinipany's  ni'W  product,  Cotosuet.  and 
thereby  established  his  position,  will  be  de- 
tailed in  the  June  29  Issue  of  -Advertising 
&  Sbllino. 


Advertisinj*;  Maiiajier 
and  l^alaiice  Sheet 

I  [CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE  30 J 

I  The  good-will  item  may  appear  to  be 
a  bit  hard  to  define,  but  we  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  James  J.  Hill,  the 
great  railway  man,  that  "a  property  is 
not  necessarily  worth  only  what  it  rep- 
resents in  the  way  of  real  estate,  build- 
ing and  plant.  Hard  and  fast  rules  of 
valuation  cannot  be  applied.  Good- 
will and  earning  power  must  be  reck- 
oned in."  The  American  Chicle  Com- 
pany was  capitalized  at  nine  or  ten 
times  its  tangible  assets.  So  are  many 
other  enterprises  today.  Earning 
power,  standing  with  consumers,  the 
.state  of  sales  resistance  and  rate  of 
growth  of  sales  are  the  live  factors  to- 
day; but  the  only  one  of  these  that 
gets  on  a  balance  sheet  with  some  cor- 
porations is  good-will.  Even  if  it  i.s 
not  on  the  balance  sheet,  through  con- 
servatism or  local  accounting  policy, 
it  is  a  certainty  that  the  good-will  item 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
valuation.  How  can  (me  account,  ex- 
cept through  good-will,  for  the  in- 
crease in  valuation  of  the  Postum  Com- 
pany in  five  years  from  17  to  200  mil- 
lion dollars? 

The  relation  of  advertising  expendi- 
ture per  annum  bears  definite  relation- 
ship to  the  good-will  item  on  a  balance 
sheet.  Certainly  the  practice  of  cal- 
culating every  dollar  of  advertising 
expenditure  into  the  good-will  account 
would  appear  to  be  sound  when  it  is 
recalled  that  for  years  back  every  sale 
of  every  well-known  company",  the 
sood-will  of  which  was  paid  for  bevond 
the  tangible  asset  appraisal,  brought  a 
price  far  beyond  the  advertising  ex- 
penditure. The  price  paid  purely  for 
I'odge  good-will  was  approximately  ten 
times  the  advertising  expenditures  for 
lo  vears  past.  When  Shinasi  Bros,  was 
^old  some  years  aeo,  two  millions  were 
paid  for  good-will  alone,  which  repre- 
sented about  10  years'  advertising  ex- 
lenditure. 

_  A  study  made  of  ten  large  consolida- 
lons  showed  that  RO  per  cent  of  the 
3ar  value  of  securities  issued  repre- 
sented intangible  good-will  value.  It 
s  true  that  the  new  "no  par  value" 
'Ian  of  stock  has  made  somewhat  un- 
lecessary  the  good-will  item;  but 
vhether  it  is  technically  on  the  bal- 
inee  sheet  or  no  it  is  ritrht  behind  and 
nrough    the    balance    sheet.      As    the 


if  youVe  planning 
a  campaign 
in  Detroit  with  only 
one  paper — to 
be  consistent 
you'll  have  to  send 
the  salesmen 
out  here  on 
half-fare— and 
a  salesman  under 
12  is  foolish, 
like  trying  to  cover 
the  city  without  the 
Detroit  Times 
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TRY  THIS 

Ponder  a  minute  over  the  development  of 
the  particular  drug  store  you  patronize  for 
your  personal  needs.  No  farther  back  than 
when  you  were  introducing  a  safety  razor 
to  your  upper  lip,  that  drug  store  was  a 
mere  museum  of  medicine.  Today  it's  a 
thriving    merchandising    mart. 


What  has  happened  to  the  drug  store  in 
your  neighborhood  has  happened  to  the 
drug  stores  of  the  Nation.  Drug  store 
prosperity  has  been  widespread.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  to  be  to  enable  the  drug  stores 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  sell 
$1,300,000,000  of  goods  annually.  That  was 
last   year's    figure. 


"IT'S  FRAE,  SANDY!'' 

Mavbe  you  saw  our  arresting  spread  in  a 
recent  issue  of  PRINTERS  INK.  We  mean 
the  one  that  was  labeled:  "9540  druggists 
that    cost    you    absolutely   nothing." 


The  advertisement  pointed  out  that  DRUG 
TOPIC'S  present  advertising  rates  are  based 
on  our  1923  circulation  of  43.236  whereas 
the  current  circulation  is  52,796  (our  adver- 
tisers are  getting  this  extra  circulation  of 
9,540  copies  a  month  at  no  extra   charge). 


So  far  we  haven't  had  any  requests  from 
Edinburgh  advertising  agencies  asking  us 
to  distribute  circulars  to  these  extra  9.540 
druggists    without    charge. 


But  then  it  takes  a  little  while  to  get  cir- 
culars   printed.  **«« 

DOING  NICELY,  THANK  YOU! 

Just  as  we  are  sending  these  powerful  words 
on  their  rumble  down  through  the  corridors 
of    time—  ,,,, 

We  are  told  that  this  week's  advertising 
orders  for  DRUG  TOPICS  total   I  79^4  pages. 


The  products  covered  by  these  orders 
range  all  the  way  from  electric  vaporizers 
to  rubber  patches — and  include  shaving 
cream,  bottles,  baby  food,  tooth  paste,  cap- 
sules, tonic,  face  powder,  and  sanitary 
specialties.  «♦«» 

Schedules  of  varying  kinds  are  outlined — 
from  a  solitary  quarter  page  one  time  to 
an   eight   page   insert   every   issue   for   a  year. 


UNSOLICITED,  TOO. 

One  of  the  orders  is  an  increase  from  a 
manufacturer  who  offers  some  words*  of 
wisdom  along  with  his  new  (and  enlarged) 
advertising    contract.      And    these    they    are: 


*"We  have  passed  the  2  5.000,000  bottle 
mark  on  (name  on  request)  and  it  is  going 
bigger  and  better  than  ever  before.  I  thought 
you  would  be  interested  in  this  because  we 
feel  that  your  publication  DRUG  TOPICS  is 
helping  us  as  much  as  anything  we  have 
ever  used."  ♦*** 

He  also  says:  "The  manufacturer  of  a  pro- 
prietary medicine  or  any  product  sold 
through  drug  stores,  to  my  mind,  makes  a 
big  mistake  in  thinking  he  can  force  the 
retail  druggist  to  handle  and  push  his  goods 
solely  by  national  advertising  and  the  con- 
sumer demand  he  may  get  thereby. 


"My    many    years'     experience    in    the    drug 
trade    business    has    taught    me    the    impor- 


tance of  the  good  will  and  whole-hearted 
support  of  the  jobber  and  retailer.  Con- 
sumer demand  may  get  a  certain  distribu- 
tion and  a  sale  on  call,  but  won't  by  itself 
get  the  dealers'  enthusiastic  support,  won't 
get  counter  display.  windows,  personal 
recommendation,  and  the  many  other  helps 
a  real  dealer  can  give  a  product  he  is  sold 
on    and    believes    in. 


"Consumer  advertising  without  a  real  dealer 
and  jobber  tie-up  is,  to  my  mind,  only  about 
5  0%  efficient — for  maximum  results,  the 
cooperation  and  friendly  mental  attitude  of 
the  retailer  toward  a  product  is  vital  if 
manufacturer  is  to  obtain  his  share  of  the 
'breaks.'  ^,,, 

"For  this  reason,  we  made  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  ways  and  means  of  telling  our 
sales  story  to  the  drug  retailers  of  this 
country  and  Canada,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
investigation  decided  to  use  DRUG  TOPICS 
almost  exclusively  for  our  trade  paper 
advertising,  and  to  tie  up  our  national  con- 
sumer   campaign    with    the    trade." 


What's  that?  Sure,  we'll  gladly  tell  you 
his  name  for  the  asking — and  show  you 
the   letterl  ««»* 

QUICK,  THE  PAPER  STRETCHER 

As  usual,  here  we're  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  column  completely  surrounded  by 
unwritten  paragraphs  screaming  for  space — 
and    there   is    no    space! 


Yet.  as  much  to  show  that  DRUG  TOPICS 
is  not  jealous  as  anything  else,  we'll  simply 
have  to  swipe  a  pica  or  two  to  record  that 
over  at  the  other  end  of  the  continent,  "The 
Los  Angeles  Dealer  Herald"  has  given  an 
editorial  send-off  to  the  service  rendered 
bv  one  of  our  sister  publications,  DRUG 
TRADE    NEWS.  ,^,, 

A  monthly  supplement  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald,  the  Dealer  Herald,  pounced 
upon  the  inspiring  DRUG  TRADE  NEWS 
story  of  the  monumental  direct  mail  adver- 
tising received  by  a  typical  druggist  in  a 
week,    and    reprinted    it,    pictures    *n*    every- 

If  you  are  pasting  "believe  it  or  not"  in 
your  scrap-book,  you  can  refresh  your 
memory  on  the  high  spots  of  that  story  by 
referring  to  the  May  4th  installment. 
Therein    we    indited: 


That  druggist  who  fails  to  appear  behind 
the  counter  the  very  instant  a  customer 
appears  before  the  counter,  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  back  of  the  store  reading  his  direct 
mail  literature.  Investigation  shows  he  re- 
ceives 103  pieces  every  two  weeks.  Looks 
like    too    much.      What    do    you    think > 


Dmalbpics 

The  National  Magazine  of  the  Drug  Trade 

TOPICS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Also    Publishers    of 
WHOLESALE     DRUGGIST, 
DISPLAY      TOPICS, 
DRUG    TRADE    NEWS 

291  Broadway,  New  York 

Atlanta      Chicago      St.  Louis 

Boston     Cleveland     San  Francisco 


president  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
once  put  it,  "good-will  is  equal  to  the 
entire  net  assets  of  the  company,  al- 
though neither  these  nor  other  intangi- 
ble assets  are  carried  on  the  books." 

So  much  for  the  balance  sheet  alone. 
Let  us  proceed  now  to  the  "income"  or 
"operating"  statements,  as  they  are 
usually  called.  These  are  somewhat 
more  simple,  but  often  too  simple. 
Companies  unwilling  to  disclose  any- 
thing much  about  themselves  leave  out 
sales  and  other  tell-tale  items.  As  a 
rule,    however,   they   include: 

Gross    sales 

Discounts   and   allowances 

Net  sales 

Gross   profit 

Selling  expense 

General  administrative  expense 

Net   operating   income 

either   income    (itemized) 

I-ia  lance 

Deductions  (depreciation,  taxes) 

Net  profits 

Dividends   paid 

Balance  to  surplus 

The  gross  profit  in  relation  to  net ' 
profit  is  a  very  interesting  item  to 
study.  From  corporation  tax  returns 
I  recently  unearthed  the  fact  that 
gross  profit  in  all  business  (successful 
and  unsuccessful)  throughout  the 
United  States  was  17.8  per  cent; 
among  manufacturing  firms  only,  22.4 
per  cent;  whereas  net  profits  were, 
among  manufacturers  and  all  con- 
cerns alike,  4.9  per  cent,  although  the 
cost  of  doing  business  was  16.7  per  cent 
for  manufacturing  firms,  and  24  per 
cent  for  all  corporations. 

VARIOUS  analytical  deductions  are 
important  to  calculations  on  sales. 
The  fluctuations  of  sales  volume  often 
confuse  the  sales  manager,  advertising 
man  or  executive  as  to  the  accurate- . 
ly  calculated  growth.  Suppose  that  over 
a  five-year  period  a  given  company  has 
reported  sales  as  follows:  first  vear, 
$38,350;  second  year,  $29,700;000; 
third  year,  $48,200,000;  fourth  year, 
$56,150,000;  fifth  year,  $36,800,000.  At 
a  glance  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  tell 
whether  the  trend  of  sales  is  upward 
or  not.  A  weighted  average  of  sales  ■ 
will  tell  the  story.  It  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  sales  of  the  fifth  year 
by  5,  fourth  year  by  4,  third  year  by 
3,  and  so  on.  Now  divide  the  total 
of  these  weighted  sales  by  the  sum  of 
5,  4,  3,  2,  1  which  is  15.  The  result  is  a 
weighted  average  of  $43,396,667.  It 
compares  with  an  actual  average  of  i 
$41,840,000,  showing  an  upward  trend. 

Do  not  forget  also  that  the  tricky 
modern  dollar  must  be  discounted.  A 
sales  volume  of  $5,000,000  in  1913, 
contrasted  with  $10,000,000  in  1920, 
looks  like  progress;  but  in  truth  it  is 
no  gain  whatsoever  because  of  the  war 
prices.  It  is  surprising  how  often  this 
corrected  ratio  of  grovirth  is  forgotten. 

Credit  policy  is  reflected  in  the  sales 
receivables.  A  constantly  increasing 
proportion  of  receivables  to  sales  is  a 
warning  against  i-elaxing  credit  stand- 
ards. 

Now  let  us  not  forget  ratio  of  net 
operating  income  to  sales  or  margin  of 
profit.  This  may,  of  course,  be  influ-  . 
enced  by  the  current  condition  of  com- 
petition or  business  status  generally, 
but  a  steady,  even  ratio  is  a  sign  of 
health.  If  the  ratio  gets  large,  compe- 
tition is  invited. 

I  fear  that  I  have  only  made  a  few 
"pot  shots"  at  this  very  broad — and 
deep — subject;  but  at  least  it  is  a  be- 
ginning. There  is  sure  to  be  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  story  that  a 
balance  sheet  can  tell  a  new-type  mod- 
ern sales  or  advertising  manager. 
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News  is  not  enough 

— for  any  newspaper  today. 
News  is  a  variable  commod- 
ity. One  day  the  world   is 
filled  with  it,  and  good 
stories  crowd  each  other 
into  the  waste-baskets 
But  tomorrow  the 
world  may  do  nothing, 
and  the  scripts  on  the 
copydesk  be  as 
devoid  of  inter- 
est as  an  empt\- 
slab  in  the  city 
morgue. 

News  is  not 
enough  to  make 
consistently  and  uniformly  interest- 
ing papers,  to  make  stable  circula- 
tions, to  make  fixed  quantitative  au- 
diences for  advertisers.  The  always 
interesting  newspaper  depends  on 
news  plus.  The  plus  makes  the  paper. 

THIS  MORNING  in  New  York 
City  and  its  suburbs,  newspaper 
readers  bought  some  1,380,000 copies 
of  six  English  language  New  York 
morning  papers.  But  1,080,000*  of 
these  newspaper  buyers  bought  one 
paper — The  News.  With  a  choice  of 
six  papers,  nine  in  every  twenty 
buyers  bought  News.  Why  the  pref- 
erence? The  plus  of  The  News,  for 
one  thing. 

What  is  this  plus}  Pictures,  as  we 
have  previously  explained;  and  fea- 
tures  —  comics,  special  departments, 
articles,  fiction,  and  various  attrac- 
tions that  inform,  help  or  amuse. 

The  features  in  The  News  are  the 
Lindberghs  of  newspaper  features. 
Every  newspaper  publisher,  editor 
and  circulation  manager  knows  them. 

Average  city  and  xubtirbatl  circulation  for  The 
Hews  for  jix  months  period  rnJing  March  }i, 
1^27 — t,oU,i}4. 


^'-largest 


circulation 


in  America 


daily  and  Sunday 


of  the  one-time  foundling 
Skeezix  of  Gasoline  Alley; 
of  little  Orphan  Annie,  en- 
trepreneur in  happiness;  of 
Winnie  Winkle,  the  fashion- 
plate  working  girl;  of  the 
adolescent  high -schooler 
Harold  Teen,  who  has  been 
responsible  for  the  cut-down 
hand-lettered  Ford  fad  and  a 
score  of  seventeen-year-old 
crushes  and  crazes;  Smitty, 
irresistibly  entertaining 
office  boy,  and  his  family; 
and  Moon  Mullins  of  the  derby  hat 
and   inexhaustible  gaucheries. 

Elsewhere  there  is  information,  ad- 
vice if  asked  for,  on  health  and  other 
items  of  personal  importance.  If  the 
reader  is  a  she,  there  are  departments 
that  concern  her  interests — romance, 
cooking,  clothes,  children,  charities. 
These  departments  give  service  of 
various  sorts,  of  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  readers  avail  themselves 


prizes  them.  Hundreds  of  metropoli- 
tan newspapers  share  them  with  The 
News.  In  all  they  enjoy  a  circulation 
of  almost   17,000,000  copies  daily. 
Thev  build  and  hold  circulation  for 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler,     the     Philadelphia 
Ledger,   the  W'ashington   Post,    the 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram,  the  Seattle 
Times,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
the  Chicago  Tribune — as  well  as  for 
the  New  York  News.  Publishers  of     annually.  Last  but  not  least,  there  is 
large    circulation    mass    papers    and     fiction — first  run,  new,  good. 

Add  these  to  a  good  netvs'pa.^cr:  and 

the   preference    of  a  million 

people    becomes    plain. 

-; —   Add  these  and  advertis- 

^  ing  gains  new  life,  new 

interest  by  association; 

'     loses  some  of  its  wastes 

and  risks. 

AN  ANY  ADVERTISER 
make  a  mistake  in  using 
a  newspaper  that  more  than  a 
million  people  prefer,  particu- 
larly when  it  costs  less,  accomplishes 
more?   Get   all    the  facts  about  The 
News  when  you  consider  New  York 
schedules ! 

THE  a  NEWS 

New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago        25  Park  Place, N.  Y. 


small     circulation     class 
papers  pay  more  for  them 
than  for  any  others  syn-  a 
dicatcd.  They  are  proven 
assets    to    any  news 
paper, 
reader. 


assets   to   anv 


T 


'O  E\^ERY  PERSON 

who  comes  to  a  news- 
stand and  buys  a  News,  these 
features    are    pledge    and    as- 
surance that  today's  issue,  regardless 
of  its  news  content,  will  be  interest- 
ing, worthwhile  his  time  and  read- 
ing.  He  will  consort  with  Andrew 
Gump,  philosopher  of  the  common- 
place and,  as  H.  L.  Mencken  might  or 
would  say,  self-portrait  of  the  Amer- 
ican proletariat.    He  will  review  the 
interesting  if  not  momentous  affairs 
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Industrial  Advertising 


opened  the  Door 


I 


Morse  pleaded  with  ten  Congresses  before  his 
telegraph  received  any  attention. 

Bell  nearly  starved  while  the  people  laughed  be' 
fore  the  possibiUties  of  his  telephone  were  recog- 
nized. 

Handicapped  b)i  a  lac}{  of  prestige  or  influential  in' 
troduction!  The  uphill  struggles  of  these  pioneers 
would  have  been  much  easier  if  in  some  way  they 
had  first  gained  the  confidence  of  the  minds  they 
sought  to  sway. 

The  same  situation  exists  in  Industrial  Selling. 
When  an  idea  runs  counter  to  established  custom, 
although  it  be  sound  as  gold,  it  needs  an  influential 
introduction  to  gain  recognition  for  itself. 

Morse  &  Bell  Up  to  Date 

A  manufacturer  sought  to  make  Industry  reverse 
its  thinking  and  adopt  a  method  which  would 
revolutionize  its  production  methods.  His  oppo- 
sition was  the  groove  of  custom  and  the  lack  of 
recognition  or  influential  approval  His  allies  were 
economy  and  speed  in  manufacture  and  strength 
in  fabricated  product.  Nothwithstanding  a  meri- 
torious idea  little  progress  was  made  until  the 
manufacturer  added  another  ally — the  sound  use 
of  Industrial  Advertising 

For  this  purpose  1%  of  gross  sales  was  appropri- 
ated. Advertising  copy  that  especially  recognized 
Industry's  common  trait  to  accept  nothing  new 
without  careful  weighing  and  deliberation,  was 


persistently  published  in  McGraw-Hill  Publica- 
tions reaching  the  industries  which  could  profit 
from  the  new  method. 

Before  a  year  was  out  many  worthwhile  installa 
tions  of  the  revolutionary  process  were  made 
Prospective  users  openly  stated  that  they  eagerly 
watched  these  publications  for  each  new  adver 
tisement  in  the  campaign. 

Changes  An  Industrial  Practice 

The  surface  is  but  scratched  although  the  process 
is  being  rapidly  extended.  The  Industrial  Adver' 
tising  carries  on,  writing  on  the  wall  another  great 
change  in  industrial  practice. 

It  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  the  eagerness  of  In' 
dustry  for  better  products  and  methods  is  ob' 
structed  by  disinterest  and  even  suspicion  when 
new  ideas  are  not  supported  by  the  influential  in' 
troduction  that  Industrial  Advertising  can  give 
them. 

McGraw-Hill  Publications,  possessing  the  con' 
fidence  of  industrial  readers,  provide  the  influen' 
tial  introduction  which  turns  indifference  into 
recognition.  A  study  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Four 
Principles  of  Industrial  Marketing  shows  how  In- 
dustrial Advertising  holds  the  power  to  open 
buyers'  doors  and  minds.  McGraw-Hill,  with  its 
reservoir  of  data  and  experience,  may  be  freely 
consulted  by  any  manufacturer  or  his  advertising 
agency  in  coping  with  all  phases  of  industrial 
marketing  problems. 


y 


A  new  book,  "Industrial  Marketing  at  Work,"  has  just  been 
published  to  show  how  to  make  a  step-by-step  appUcation  of 
these  Four  Principles.  If  Industry  is  your  customer  this  book 
will  help  establish  your  advertising  and  selling  on  a  foundation  of 
certainty .  Ask  the  nearest  McGraw-Hill  office  to  deliver  a  copy. 
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McGraw-Hill 


Electrical 

ELECnilCM  H'EST 
ELECTRICAL  WORLD 
ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDISING 

Construction  &  Civil  Engintering 

ENGINEERING  NEWS-RECORD 
CONSTRUCTION  METHODS 

Industrial 

F04-ER 

AMERICAN  MACHINIST 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER 
I       CHEAUCAL  &  METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERINC 


Publications 


Catalogs  and  Dtrectories 


COAL  FT""  DIRECTORY 
ILADK)  THADE  CATALOG 
ELECTRICAL  TRADE  CATALOG 
CENTIAL  STATION  DOECTORY 
ELECTRIC  RAaWAY  DIRECTORY 


KEYSTONE  COAL  MINING  CATALOG 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  CATAUDC 
KEYSTONE  METAL  QUARRY  CATALOG 
ANALYSIS    OF    METALLIC   AND    NON- 
METALUC  MLMING.  QUARRYINC  AND 


KEYSTONE  COAL  BUYERS  CATALOG  CEMENT  INDUSTRIES 

BONBRICHT  SURVEY  OF  ELECTRIC  POU-ER  »  LIGHT  COMPANIES  IN  THE  U    S 


Kadio 

RADIO  RETAILING 

Trans portatiott 

BUS  TIL\NSPORTATIOrJ 
ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  JOURNAL 

Mining 

COAL  AGE 
ENGINEERING  &  MINING  JOURNAL 

Overseas 

INGENIERU  INTERNACIONAJ. 


J 
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Time  Proof  Covers 

for  Time  Proof 

Moniimeiits 

AGAIN  Molloy  Made  Cov- 
ers have  been  called  upon 
""  to  help  merchandise  an 
unusual  product  in  an  un- 
usual way,  this  time  for  the 
Consumers'  Monument  Co., 
Ball  Ground,  Georgia. 

By  its  suggestion  of  perma- 
nence and  its  rare  beauty,  this 
Molloy  Made  Cover  conveys  a 
definite  impression  of  the 
beauty  and  permanence  typi- 
cal of  the  monuments  pictured 
inside.  The  work  of  selling  is 
well  begun  before  the  book  is 
opened  at  all. 

Let  a  Molloy  Made  Cover 
add  its  mighty  selling  force  to 
your  next  book!       No  matter 

what  you  are  selling or  to 

whom  you  sell  it  —  Molloy 
Made  Covers  will  strengthen 
your  catalog,  increase  its  sales 
power,    and   lengthen    its   life. 


i 


Holloj/  Made  Coiiers  are  uncd  on 
every  kind  of  sales  or  advertia- 
iiift  book — catalogs,  sales  man- 
iitils,  dealer  books,  advertising 
portfolios,  proposals,  statistirdl  . 
reports,  market  surveys,  etc.  i 
They  are  made  either  for  loose- 
leaf  or  case  bound  bonks,  and 
in  stiff  or  flexible  style.  Write 
for  samples  and  suggestions, 
telling  vs  about  your  next   bonk. 


MOLLOY  MADE 

THE      DA\ID      J.      MOLLOY      COMPANY 
Commercial  Covers  for  Every  Purpose 


Blazing  the  Trail  of 
Full  Pages 


[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   32 J 


2803  Xortk  Western  Ave. 
Clticaoo.  nt. 


Bratich  Offices  in 
Principal  Cities 


lowed.  At  this  time  I  was  racking  my 
brain  for  an  idea  to  be  utilized  for  an 
advertisement  of  Pears'  Soap,  and  the 
letter  solved  it.  While  unacquainted 
with  the  writer,  I  immediately  dis- 
patched the  following:  telegram : 

Miss  Dorothy  Sherrod 
I'itii  Murphy  Company 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Please  have  four  poses  made  by  best  St. 
Louis  photographer,  one  with  Easter  lilies 
liaek  of  head,  another  holding  them,  three 
loarter  length,  evening  dress,  nine  by 
twelve  ineh  plate.  Two  others,  without 
lilies,  >'our  taste.  Will  refund  expense 
lilies.  Have  photographer  send  proofs  and 
bill  to  us.  Want  for  back  cover  advertise- 
ment of  Pears'  Soap  Easter  number.  Can 
you  do  this?  Answer  collect.  John  Adams 
Thayer. 

The  photographs  arrived  in  due 
time;  the  reading  matter  in  the  panel 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  Lyman  D.  Morse, 
advertising  agent,  who  represented  the 
house  of  Pears'.  "As  Pure  As  The 
Lilies  of  Easter"  was  the  keynote  of 
the  advertisement. 

When  the  Easter  number  appeared, 
Mr.  Curtis  complimented  me  highly  on 
the  artistry  of  the  Pears'  advertise- 
ment, saying  laconically:  "Your  back 
cover  is  better  than  the  front!"  Little 
did  Mr.  Curtis  realize  the  inspiration 
derived  from  his  terse  remark. 

A  LITTLE  story  is  timely  here.  Mr. 
Morse  was  an  able  as  well  as  a  suc- 
cessful advertising  agent;  he  knew  his 
clients  well,  and  knew  how  to  please 
them.  A  demand  for  a  guaranteed 
circulation  or  a  rebate,  was  one  of  his 
proclivities.  Somewhat  egregious,  and 
possessing  idiosyncracies,  he  often  ex- 
cited the  irascibility  of  advertising 
men.  One  day,  after  calling  upon  Mr. 
Morse  to  show  him  some  ideas  which 
I  had  formulated  for  the  advertising  of 
Pears'  Soap,  I  went  to  our  New  York 
office,  of  which  Mr.  E.  W.  Spaulding 
was  manager.  An  able  man,  energetic 
and  successful,  he  followed  me  as  ad- 
vertisins'  manager  of  the  Home  Jour- 
nal. With  an  acute  though  serious 
mind,  he  possessed  an  impetuous  dis- 
position, of  a  Rooseveltian  type. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  I  was  greeted 
with  the  remark:  "I'm  through  with 
Morse!     He  insulted  me  yesterday." 

"He  did?"  I  questioningly  replied. 
"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  told  me  that  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  advertising,  and  I  got 
out,"  was  Mr.  Spaulding's  answer. 

I  laughed,  for  this  was  one  of  Mr. 
Morse's  pet  accusations.  I  told  Mr. 
Spaulding  of  my  call  and  mentioned 
that  he  had  made  the  same  remark  to 
me. 

"What  did  you  say?"  I  was  asked. 
"Not  taking  the  question  seriously," 
I  told  Mr.  Spaulding,  "I  replied  in  a 
solemn  and  faltering  manner  that  I 
knew  his  statement  was  true,  and  for 
that  reason  I  called  frequently  upon 
him,  to  sit  at  his  feet,  and  listen  to  the 
advertising  words  of  wisdom  which 
fell  from  his  lips." 


"And  what  did  Morse  say  to 
that?"   Mr.   Spaulding   inquired. 

"He  didn't  say  much,"  I  rejoined. 
"There  could  be  no  argument;  he  just 
looked  over  his  glasses  in  a  quizzical 
way,  and  mentioned  that  he  was  an  e.K- 
tremely  busy  man;  gave  me  an  order 
for  two  full  pages — and  I  left." 

ADVERTISERS  and  agents  seemed 
to  be  pleased  with  my  efforts  and 
the  advertisements  we  prepared.  They 
were  readily  accepted.  Mr.  James  Tol- 
man  Pyle,  who,  with  his  brother,  di- 
rected the  fortunes  of  Pyle's  Pearline, 
was  one  of  my  strong  adherents. 

Mr.  Pyle  was  a  tall,  fine  looking 
man,  genial  of  personality,  and  some- 
thing of  a  bon  vivant.  He  was  most 
entertaining.  I  recall  that  he  told  me 
of  the  start  of  the  Pearline  advertis- 
ing, which  had  then  reached  a  large 
amount  for  that  period.  The  Pearline 
business  was  established  by  his  father, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Horace  Greeley, 
editor  of  the  Tribune.  Advertising  had 
not  reached  even  the  experimental 
stage  when  James  Pyle  began  the  man- 
ufacture of  Pearline.  One  day,  how- 
ever, Horace  Greeley  had  an  idea  which 
was  foreign  to  his  editorial  work,  and 
he  expressed  it  thus:  "Jim,  you  can't 
afford  to  spend  money  in  advertising 
now,  but  it  might  pay  you.  Let's  try 
it.  You  give  me  a  little  announcement 
for  the  Tribune,  change  it  daily,  and 
if  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  advertising 
increases  your  business,  you  can  pay 
me  what  it's  worth;  otherwise  it  will 
cost  you  nothing."  It  was  on  this  basis 
that  the  advertising  of  Pearline  began. 
It  resulted  in  a  large  fortune. 

My  initial  full  page  for  Mr.  Pyle 
was  entitled :  "Child's  Play — Washing 
with  Pearline."  The  idea  for  the  cap- 
tion and  the  illustration  was  conceived 
during  a  long  walk  up  Broad  Street 
one  summer  evening,  for  advertising 
and  full  pages  engrossed  my  thoughts 
day  and  night.  Securing  the  assistance 
of  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  who  long  since 
has  received  distinctive  fame  as  an  il- 
lustrator, and  paraphrasing  matter 
which  had  been  previously  used  in 
"Pearline"  advertising,  a  fine  proof  of 
the  completed  page  (reproduced  with 
this  article)  was  made  and  pasted  on 
the  back  cover  of  the  Home  Journal. 
I  called  upon  Mr.  Pyle  at  his  office  and 
after  discussing  a  program  of  smaller 
advertisements  to  be  used  regularly,  I 
reached  back,  drew  from  under  my 
coat  the  aforesaid  magazine,  and 
flashed  the  full  page. 

For  the  moment  Mr.  Pyle  was  as 
much  interested  in  the  utilization  of 
my  vest  strap  as  a  carrier  of  maga- 
zines as  he  was  in  the  advertisement 
itself.  It  was  no  new  idea  to  him.  I 
learned  that  "Child's  Play"  was  not 
original  with  me:  it  had  been  used  pre- 
viously in   "Pearline"  advertising. 

Then  followed  in  ranid  succession 
full  pages  of  Mellin's  Food,  Cuticura 
Soap,  Brown's  French   Dressing,  Wal- 
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jU  I  Increase 
i^ourSales? 


And    I    mean   at   no   additional  cost   to   you. 

It  can  be  done,  and  your  package  improved.  I  have  done 
it  for  others — I  can  do  it  for  you,  if  given  the  opportunity. 
I  am  to  your  package  what  a  good  looking  suit  of  clothes 
is  to  your  salesman — an  asset. 

Besides,  I  permit — by  a  mere  quarter  turn  of  the  wrist — 
the  cap  of  your  container  to  be  removed,  or  the  container 
resealed. 

The  public  today  seeks  the  cap  which  can  be  removed 
easily,   can  be  replaced,   and  which,  when  sealed,  is  tight. 

May    I   have    a    chance   to    "shoit^   you?" 

AMERICAN  METAL  CAP  COMPANY 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  AmERSEAL  Cap 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Detroit 


lira  Itch    Offices  : 
St.  Louis 
Los    Angeles 
San   Francisco 


Portland 

Seattle 

Louisville 


^-' 
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Q.  E.  D. 


The  five  leading 
professional  journals 


Architect  and  engineer 
subscribers. 


ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD 7,160 

Second  Medium 5,347 

Third  Medium 5,010 

Fourth  Medium 4,659 

Fifth  Medium 4,157 

To  interested  manufacturers  and  agencies  on  re- 
quest— latest  A. B.C.  Auditor's  Report — new  en- 
larged and  revised  edition  of  "Selling  the 
Architect"  booklet — latest  statistics  on  building 
activity — sample    copy. 

(Average  net  paid  6  months  ending  December,  1926,  11,409) 

T/ie  Architectural  Record 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Member   A.   B.   P.,  Inc. 


Member  A.   B.   C. 


Where  New  Equipment 
Must  Buy  Itself 


THE  Monroe  Calculating  Machine 
Company  requires  savings  on  all 
new  equipment  to  pay  for  it  in  one 
year.  In  a  typical  article  in  June 
Maxvf.^cturing  Industries,  Mr. 
C.  R.  Britten,  Plant  Manager,  gives 
facts  and  figures  of  installations  which 
have  paid  for  themselves  and  saved 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Manufacturing  Industries  is  giving 
more  fact,  figure,  result  information 
like  this  than  any  other  publication. 

It  has  planned-quality  circulation  in 
a  wide  range  of  important  industries; 
and  is  highly  effective  for  advertising 
if  you  sell  industrial  equipment. 


MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 

Publication  of  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  15  E.  26th  St.,  New  York 
Member  A.  B.  C.—A.  B.  P. 


ter  Baker  &  Company,  Hires'  Root 
Beer,  and  many  others,  all  prepared 
and  sold  from  the  home  office.  Soon 
orders  were  taken  for  two,  three  or 
four  full  pages  from  one  advertiser  for 
future  covers,  at  an  increasing  price 
and  with  less  difficulty  than  the  earlier 
.sale  of  a  single  page. 
I  By  this  time  advertisers  and  agents 
had  become  imbued  with  the  value  of 
the  full  page  idea,  so  that  with  their 
assistance,  and  that  of  our  New  York 
and  Chicago  offices,  managed  respec- 
tively by  Eugene  \V.  Spaulding  and 
iThomas  Balmer,  our  back  cover  and 
our  second  and  third  covers  were  occu- 
'pied  by  page  announcements;  fre- 
quently a  page  or  two  would  appear  in 
^the  body  of  the  magazine. 

The  back  cover,  since  the  trail  was 
started,  has  been  continuous  with  full 
pages.  On  only  one  occasion  did  the 
record  look  as  if  it  would  be  broken. 
Every  possible  advertiser  had  been  ap- 
proached, but  the  ba?k  cover  for  that 
particular  issue  remained  unsold.  Al- 
most at  the  last  moment  I  sent  a  special 
delivery  letter  to  Mr.  Bok  in  Maine, 
where  he  was  on  vacation  with  Mr. 
Curtis,  suggesting  that  he  use  the  cover 
for  a  feature  announcement  of  Maria 
Parloa,  the  cooking  expert,  who  had 
recently  joined  the  editorial  forces  of 
the  Journal.  This  idea  did  not  appeal 
to  Mr.  Bok  nor  to  Mr.  Curtis,  but  the 
urgency  of  the  matter  caused  Mr.  Cur- 
tis to  make  a  hurried  night  trip  from 
Maine  to  Philadelphia.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival the  next  morning,  after  assuring 
him  that  every  possible  full  page  ad- 
vertiser had  been  seen,  I  quietly  re- 
marked that  he  was  the  only  one  who 
could  dispose  of  the  page  in  the  emer- 
gency which  confronted  us. 

His  inquiring  look  gave  me  en- 
couragement to  go  on :  "Advertising 
agents  should  advertise  their  business; 
it  would  be  an  innovation,  but  a  wise 
innovation.  You  can  sell  the  page  to 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son— I  couldn't. 

He  did.  It  was  the  first  of  a  number 
of  page  announcements  of  advertising 
agencies  which  have  since  appeared  in 
the  Curtis  publications. 

In  depicting  briefly  the  inception  and 
progress  of  the  full  page  advertisement 
idea  in  the  Home  Journal,  inaugurated 
some  thirty-five  years  ago,  one  has  only 
to  look  at  a  current  issue  and  compute 
the  full  pages  and  spreads  therein,  to 
discern  the  primordial  cause  of  its 
marvelous  growth  and  astounding  ad- 
vertising income:  an  increase  from 
about  a  million  dollars  annually  then 
to  some  sixteen  million  dollars  annually, 
now. 

'     Audit  of  Lineage 

I  [continued  from   P.■^GE  211 

kind  might  be  used  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
organization  necessary  to  talte  on  the  worK 
on  a  national  scale. 

"Whether  there  is  anything-  in  this  that 
the  A.  B.  C.  would  want  to  take  up  I  don  t 
know,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  advertis- 
ing lineage  is  now  twisted  and  padded  in 
much  the  same  way  that  circulation  was 
before  the  A.  B.  C.  was  started." 

When  the  newspaper  publishers 
themselves  admit  that  there  is  a  need 
for  more  authoritative  facts  on  adver- 
tising lineage,  it  is  time  that  advertis- 
ers generally  wake  up  and  look  into 
the  matter.  It  is  a  natural  tendency 
for  the  seller  of  any  commodity  to  put 
his  best  foot  foremost,  and  newspaper 
j  men   are   just   as   human   as   manufac- 
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The  Lillibridge  Viewpoint 


Number  Fourteen 


Issued  by  Ray  D.  Lillibridge  Incorporated 


New  York 


Life  of  Sir  William  Van  Home 

AiiooK  may  be  written  about  any  great 
man,  but  his  life  and  the  secret  of 
L  his  genius  usually   may  be  epito- 
mi/ed  in  a  sentence. 

It  is  so  of  that  picturesque  character,  Sir 
William  Van  Home,  whose  imagination 
conceived  and  whose  driving  energy  cre- 
ated the  great  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
System. 

Walter  Vaughan  has  written  a  book.  The 
Life  a} id  Work  of  Sir  JVilliain  Van  Home, 
but  it  all  of  th-at  thick  volume  but  page  358 
were  lost  to  the  world,  we  would  still  be 
able  to  understand  the  greatness  of  Van 
Home.  For  on  this  page  ^'aughan  quotes 
one  of  the  empire  builder's  favorite  sayings: 

''Nothing  is  too  small  to  know, 
and  )wthi>ig  is  too  big  to  attempt." 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  many  prom- 
ising enterprises  is  that  their  sponsors  at- 
tempt the  big  thing  without  bothering  to 
know  the  small  things  that  make  it  up,  or 
else  get  so  close  to  the  small  things  that 
they  cannot  see  the  big  picture. 

That  is  the  value  of  an  advertising 
agency:  having  the  outside  viewpoint  it 
can  keep  a  perspective  on  the  big  picture 
while  it  is  helping  work  out  the  details. 
Its  viewpoint  is  always  objective,  whereas 
the  client's  is  bound  to  be  subjective. 

The  Nature  of  Progress 

"A /TOST  advances  in  practical  afi-'airs  are 
^^ ^   made  by  those  who  have  the  cour- 
age   to    attempt   what   others   with   good 
reason  think  unattainable.    When  such  at- 


tempts have  succeeded,  the  world  simph- 
revises  its  classification  of  things  attain- 
able and  unattainable,  and  makes  a  fresh 
start." — Castle. 

Focused  Light 

npHE  Missouri  Utility  Neivs  says  that 
-*-  electric  light  is  so  cheap  that  the  aver- 
age dining  room  can  be  lighted  for  an  hour 
for  the  cost  of  one  candle  on  a  baby's  birth- 
day cake. 

It's  so  cheap  that  the  average  living 
room  can  be  lighted  for  an  hour  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  your  newspaper. 

It's  so  cheap  that  the  average  bedroom 
can  be  lighted  for  an  hour  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  couple  of  hair-pins. 

It's  so  cheap  that  the  average  kitchen 
can  be  lighted  for  an  hour  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  small  box  of  matches. 

Your  halls  and  stairways  and  attic  and 
cellar- — all  together — can  be  lighted  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  a  postage  stamp. 

§        §        § 

Advertising  is  a  good  deal  like  electricity, 
a  form  of  light  with  a  unit  cost  comparing 
very  favorably  with  the  cost  of  electric  cur- 
rent. Just  how  effective  this  foi'm  of  light 
is  depends  on  the  focus. 

It  is  because  our  "objective"  method  of 
working  focuses  so  sharply  that  it  is  so 
effective. 

Control  of  the  Market 

"QRUCE  Barton  made  a  good  point  in  a 
^  recent  talk  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Bos- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce  when  he  said: 
"Neither  patents,  processes  nor  secrets  are 
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any  longer  an  assurance  oi  success.  The 
men  responsible  for  the  financing  of  indus- 
try have  come  to  recognize  that  scientific 
methods  have  largely  leveled  down  the  ad- 
vantages between  one  product  and  another. 
There  are  no  longer  any  secrets  in  business, 
at  least  not  in  the  most  successful  busi- 
nesses." 

Today,  control  of  the  market  is  the  es- 
sential to  a  big  success  in  nearly  any  line 
...  A  name  that  the  public  knows  and 
trusts  is  worth  far  more  than  a  secret  proc- 
ess, and  a  favorable  picture  of  a  product 
in  the  minds  of  the  masses  is  more  impor- 
tant than  a  patent  locked  up  in  a  safe  de- 
posit box. 

Tomorrow's  Business 

THE  forward-looking  executive  will  find 
stimulus  as  well  as  food  for  sober 
thought  in  an  essay  entitled,  "Tomorrow's 
Business  and  the  Stream  of  Life,"  by  Rob- 
ert R.  Updegraff  of  our  company,  which 
has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  inter- 
ested business  man. 

Decision  is  a  Sharp  Knife 

ONE  day  late  last  summer  one  of  the 
executives  of  our  company  had  lunch 
with  the  manager  of  one  of  New  York's  larg- 
est hotels.  The  talk  drifted  around  to  the 
difficulty  of  making  decisions. 

"Of  course  we  all  know  that  making  wise 
decisions,  and  making  them  promptly,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  concerns  of  any 
executive  or  department  head,"  said  the 
hotel  manager.  "Yet  most  of  us  fall  into  the 
habit  of  putting  off  the  making  of  decisions 


until  the  very  last  minute  when  they  might 
just  as  well  be  made  months  ahead  and  put 
out  of  mind. 

"Right  now,"  he  continued,  "we  are  try- 
ing to  fix  on  the  date  for  closing  our  Roof 
Garden,  but  we  don't  come  to  a  decision. 
We  keep  waiting,  ostensibly  to  see  what  the 
weather  will  be  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. Whereas,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we 
have  weather  records  for  September  for 
years  past  and  we  have  our  working  diary 
which  shows  when  we  have  closed  the  Roof 
Garden  every  year  since  the  hotel  was 
opened,  and  whether  we  were  too  early  or 
too  late.  The  law  of  averages  proves  to  us 
conclusively  that  the  closing  date  should  be 
September  16th.  [As  we  recall  the  date  he 
mentioneci.]  We  always  get  a  few  hot  days 
after  that,  but  our  experience  shows  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  keep  the  Roof  Garden  open 
for  them;  there  are  too  many  cool  days  in 
between.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  are  in- 
clined to  keep  putting  off  the  decision." 

§  §  § 

This  lack  of  decision  is  one  of  the  biggest 
time  and  energy  wasters  in  business.  It 
keeps  an  executive's  mind  running  around 
in  circles  of  indecision  and  it  holds  back  the 
work  of  those  under  him.  George  Horace 
Lorimer  said  a  Post/ui  when  he  wrote,  "De- 
cision is  a  sharp  knife  that  cuts  clean  and 
straight;  indecision,  a  dull  one  that  hacks 
and  tears  and  leaves  ragged  edges  behind  it." 


§ 


§ 


The  making  of  the  decision  to  do  some- 
thing definite  about  your  advertising  is  a 
matter  of  only  a  moment — yet  a  matter  of 
great  moment  to  your  business.  Why  not 
write  that  letter  now? 


RAY   D.  LILLIBRIDGE   INCORPORATED 

•^Advertising 

NO.  8  WEST  4OTH  STREET  '  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Longacre  4000 

Established  in  1899 


6133-6 
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turers  and  no  doubt  dress  up  their 
merchandise  just  as  attractively  as 
they  can,  especially  when  they  want 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  space 
buyer  as  to  their  relative  standing  in  a 
given  community.  When  we  look  about 
us  and  see  the  czars  in  the  movie  world 
and  baseball  world,  whom  these  inter- 
ests have  set  up  to  govern  the  ethics 
and  practices  of  their  respective  lines 
of  business,  no  deprecating  reflection 
on  the  newspaper  publishing  world  can 
be  construed  as  intended  wlien  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  Audit  Bureau  of  Adver- 
tising Lineage  is  emphasized. 

The  sooner  we  put  advertising  on  the 
basis  of  known  facts,  both  in  regard 
to  advertising  lineage  figures,  as  well 
as  circulation  and  markets,  the  sooner 
will  all  advertising  men  guide  their 
destinies  more   intelligently. 


Direct  Selling  Forces 

[continued  from  p.\ge  23  I 

later.  At  one  time,  tooth  paste  might 
be  nothing  more  than  just  tooth  paste 
which  could  be  purchased  at  any  drug 
store.  Later,  however,  tooth  paste 
might  be  any  one  of  a  number  of  spe- 
cific brands. 

With  these  handicaps  in  mind,  a 
classification  has  been  established 
which  solves  the  buying-habits  prob- 
jem.  Consumers'  goods  were  divided 
into  a  "convenience"  goods  and  "shop- 
ping" goods.  Each  group  is  subdivided 
into  "staples"  and  "specialties." 

By  "convenience"  goods  is  meant 
those  goods  usually  purchased  by  most 
people  at  easily  accessible  locations 
without  undue  consideration  of  price, 
style,  quality,  or  service.  "Staple  con- 
venience" goods  are  con.sumers'  goods, 
usually  necessities,  for  which  there  are 
few  substitutes,  which  are  ordinarily 
called  for  by  general  or  class  name  and 
for  which  there  is,  at  the  time,  little 
brand  consciousness.  Such  products 
might  well  be  staple  grocery  products, 
such  as  dairy  products  and  meats,  drug- 
products,  such  as  common  medicines, 
and  certain  household  specialties,  such 
as  small  plumbing  fixtures  and  sup- 
plies, brushes,  mops,  and  kitchen  uten- 
sils. 

"Specialty  convenience  goods,"  on 
the  other  hand,  are  goods,  .sometimes 
luxuries,  which  are  ordinarily  called 
for  by  specific  name  and  for  which 
there  is,  at  the  time,  considerable  brand 
consciousness.  Many  grocery  and  con- 
fectionery products,  such  as  canned 
meats,  vegetables,  fruits  and  boxed 
candies  are  included  in  this  classifica- 
tion; also,  many  products  distributed 
through  drug  stores,  such  as  rubber 
goods,  branded  toilet  articles,  paints 
and  varnishes,  specialized  kitchen  uten- 
sils, ovenettes,  nests  of  pans,  and 
some  clothing,  especially  that  of  men, 
such  as  caps,  belts,  collars,  and  ties. 

Contracted  with  "convenience  goods" 
are  "shopping  goods."  In  general,  they 
are  those  goods  usually  purchased  at 
some  distance  or  at  considerable  incon- 
venience, after  a  comparison  of  price, 
style,  quality,  or  service.  Staple  shon- 
ping  goods  are  those  shopping  goods, 
usually  necessities,  for  which  there  is, 
at  the  time,  little  brand  consciousness 
and  which  are  usually  compared 
through  the  emphasis  of  some  combina- 
tion of  price,  quality,  or  service. 
Household   furnishings,   such   as   rugs. 


I 


.F  vou  were  a 

« 

salesman,    wouldirt    vou    rather 
spend  your  time  on  prospects  who 


already  know  about  your  product 


M^ 


or  have  said  thev  are  interested 


or  have  asked  for  details 


1-^ 


or  have  asked  you  to  call? 


All  these  are  made  possible  by 
CAXTON  A^D^A 

Write  for  details 
THE  CAXTON  COMPANY     '     Cleveland 
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A  Recent  Canvass 
of  Dallas  Homes 


developed  the  fact 
that  there  is  just  half 
as  much  duplication 
between  The  News 
and  The  Journal  as 
between  The  News 
and  the  largest  of 
the  other  two  eve- 
ning papers. 

^  ^  ^ 

Yet  you  can  buy 

The  News  and  The 
Journal  as  an  op- 
tional combination 
at  a  substantial  dis- 
count and  with  only 
one  handling.  Max- 
imum coverage  — 
minimum  cost. 

'K  T*  -H 

Nobody  can  buy 
a  combination  stib- 
scription  to  The 
News  and  The  Jour- 
nal. Hence  the 
comparatively  small 
duplication. 


The 

Dallas  Morning  News 

The  Dallas  Journal 

An  optional  advertising  combina- 
tion covering  the  Dallas  market 


curtains,  standard  pieces  of  furniture, 
and  many  articles  of  men's  clothing, 
present  typical  examples. 

Specialty  shopping  goods,  finally, 
are  shopping  goods,  usually  luxuries, 
for  which  there  is,  at  the  time,  consid- 
erable brand  consciousness.  Examples 
of  this  classification  are  many  automo- 
bile accessories,  women's  dresses, 
women's  hosiery,  such  household  arti- 
cles as  phonographs  and  radios,  and 
other  types  ot  consumer's  goods,  sucn 
as  automobiles. 

The  products  described  in  the  824 
display  advertisements  were  listed  un- 
der these  four  headings.  There  were 
105  companies  distriouting  products 
which  were  listed  as  convenience  goods; 
twenty-three  staples  and  142  spe- 
cialties. The  products  of  661  firms 
were  listed  as  shopping  goods;  333  as 
staples  and  300  as  specialties.  There 
were  twenty-six  blind  advertisements 
completing  the  total  of  824.  No  such 
classification  can  be  hard  and  fast  but 
any  regrouping  would  not  materially 
change  the  results.  Convenience  goods, 
which  are  fundamentally  specialties 
are  more  widely  distributed  from 
house-to-house  than  are  staple  con- 
venience goods.  Although  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  convenience 
goods  which  are  sold  from  house-to- 
house,  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
all  the  products  advertised  in  these 
five  issues  are  shopping  goods.  Con- 
trary to  general  opinion,  staple  shop- 
ping goods  are  more  widely  distributed 
from  house-to-house  than  are  shopping 
specialties. 

Only  fifty-one  of  the  824  display  ad- 
vertisements failed  to  extend  an  evi- 
dent offer  to  the  readers.  Over  sixty 
per  cent,  507  merely  desired  the  reader 
to  ask  for  more  information  and  book- 
lets, through  which  the  manufacturer 
expected  to  inform  the  applicant  con- 
cerning the  sales  proposition  and  to  in- 
duce him,  if  possible,  to  become  a  rep- 
resentative. Of  the  advertisers,  how- 
ever, ninety-two  went  immediately  to 
the  heart  of  their  propositions  by  of- 
fering free  sample  outfits.  Only  thirty- 
four  of  the  824  advertisements  con- 
tained offers  for  free  samples  which 
would  be  sent  on  condition  to  any  in- 
quirer. About  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
advertisers,  or  120  firms,  asked  for 
various  sums  to  pay  for  samples.  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
these  latter  ones  were  legitimate  offers, 
or  to  what  extent  they  merely  repre- 
sented a  desire  upon  the  part  of  the 
advertiser  to  sell  one  or  more  units  of 
his  product. 

Offers  extended  in  the   824  Display 
Advertisements 

Information  and  boolclet 507 

Money  tor  sample 120 

Free    selling    outfit 92 

E^ree  sample **4 

Free    sample    if    references    are    satis- 
factory      20 

No  offer   "1 

House-to-house  manufacturing  and 
distributing  organizations  are  as  ag- 
gressive in  securing  agents  as  they  are 
in  soliciting  the  ultimate  consumer.  A 
short  time  ago  inquiries  were  sent  to 
fifty  such  companies  which  published 
advertisements  for  new  agents  in  one 
or  more  of  five  magazines  edited  pri- 
marily for  house-to-house  sales  people. 
The  cards  bearing  the  request,  "I  should 
like  to  know  more  about  your  proposi- 
tion," were  mailed  on  Friday  afternoon. 
By  the  following  Monday  evening, 
five  replies  had  been  received;  thirteen 
more  arrived  the  next  day.    Over  sixty 


per  cent,  thirty-one  replies,  were  re- 
ceived by  the  close  of  the  sixth  day;  the 
last  reply  was  received  during  the 
thirteenth  day.  The  promptness  of  re- 
ply is  even  more  striking  when  it  is 
realized  that  three  letters  came  from 
California.  Such  firms  (ninety-six  re- 
plied) are  thus  not  only  prepared  to 
answer  inquiries  but  to  answer  them 
with  dispatch. 

During  the  same  period  and  for  sev- 
eral weeks  following,  twenty-one  of 
these  concerns  followed  up  their  orig- 
inal letter  with  one  or  more  pieces  of 
mail;  one  with  seven.  Each  of  the 
follow-up  letters  emphasized  the  orig- 
inal proposition,  explained  the  probable 
reason  for  delay  in  responding,  and 
usually  concluded  with  a  repetition  of 
one  or  more  reasons  for  immediate  ac- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  applicant. 

Number  of  follow-up  pieces 

None   27 

1  piece  10 

2  pieces  7 

3  pieces  2 

4  pieces  1 

5  pieces  0 

6  pieces  0 

7  pieces  1 

During  the  same  time,  other  letters 
were  received  from  firms,  not  among 
the  original  fifty,  who  had  evidently 
purchased  a  mailing  list  upon  which 
appeared  the  name  and  address  of  the 
investigator.  Within  sixty  days,  four- 
teen new  companies  had  written,  one 
explaining:  "A  mutual  friend  requested 
that  I  send  you  the  enclosed  card." 
Another  stated :  "You  were  recom- 
mended to  me  very  highly  as  an  honest, 
high-class  agent  who  has  the  ability 
to  make  money  if  he  can  secure  the 
right  kind  of  a  line." 

Of  the  forty-eight  replies  to  the 
original  inquiries,  all  but  one  were  let- 
ters, thirty-six  were  sealed  and  car- 
ried a  two-cent  stamp.  The  single 
exception  was  a  private  mailing  card 
acknowledging  the  inquiry  and  stating 
that  the  local  territory  was  taken. 
From  the  list  of  forty-eight  legitimate 
house-to-house  selling  organizations, 
this  one  was  the  only  one  which  re- 
ported that  it  already  had  an  agent  in 
the  home  territory  of  the  investigator. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  only  one  ex- 
ception, no  attempt  was  made  in  any 
of  the  correspondence  to  explain  a 
reason  why  the  local  territory  was 
open  at  the  time  the  inquiry  for  in- 
formation was  made.  In  that  ease,  the 
company  was  undergoing  an  "expan- 
sion program." 

The  letters  varied  according  to  the' 
method  used  in  transcribing  them.  Ap- 
proximately seventy-five  per  cent, 
thirty-three,  were  mimeographed  or 
processed;  only  eleven  were  individual- 
ly typed.  Of'  the  total  number,  three 
were  apparently  run  off  in  large  quan- 
tities on  a  job  printing  press. 

Well  over  one-half,  thirty-one,  how- 
ever, contained  personal  headings  and 
salutations.  Many  of  the  letters  which, 
did  not  purport  to  be  personal  opened 
with  some  such  statement  as,  "My  good 
friend,"  "Mr,  Salesman  or  Agent," 
"Answering  your  question,  How  to 
make  more  money,"  or  "Here  is  that 
big  paying  proposition." 

All  but  two  companies  gave  specific 
reasons  for  immediate  replies  to  their 
offers.  Of  the  total  number,  thirteen 
offered  high  incomes  at  the  outset,  nine 
more  assumed  that  their  prospects  were 
ready  to  make  sales  immediately  and 
thus"  indirectly  emphasized  the  same 
offer,    and    five    stated  that  territories- 
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City  oj London,  keadouarUrs  of  the  Enropean  Organization  of  The   Penion   Publiihing  Company, 
inset  ikozis  Penton  o^ices  at  Caxton  House,  IVeitminstcT. 

Keeping  Penton  Readers 
in  Touch  With  Europe 


A 


I  Daily  MetalTrade  GS 


Tn  VAIiiT 


V-OiiTRLKOB 


BIG  coal  strike  takes  place  in  England.  In  West 
Virginia  miners'  wages  are  advanced  fifty  per  cent. 

Cause  and  effect. 

This  is  merely  a  pertinent  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  every  day  something  happens  in  Europe  of 
direct  significance  to  industrial  America. 

Sensing  this  fact  some  years  ago,  the  Penton  Pub- 
lications opened  branch  offices  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Birmingham,  England  under  the  direction  of 
a  European  Headquarters  in  London.  In  addition 
correspondents  were  engaged  in  strategically  located 
centers  such  as  Brussels,  Dusseldorf,  and  Vienna. 

This  complete  European  organization  is  in  charge 
of  an  experienced  manager  familiar  with  both  the 
American  and  foreign  points  of  view.  The  European 
staff  of  The  Penton  Publishing  Co.  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  parent  organization.  It  serves  to  round 
out  and  complete  the  vast  service  of  specific  market 
information,  business  news,  and  technical  data 
which  the  Penton  Publications  furnish  to  some 
102,000  industrial  buyers  in  the  United  States. 

The  Penton  Publishing  Cq 
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M 


Penton  Building 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


il 


The  Penton  Press— Printers  of  newspapers,  business 
papers,    national    magazines,    books,    catalogs,    etc. 


Member.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


Member,  Associated  Business  Papers. 
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*ReiiroOuce(l  throuyh    lli,    r.mrtesy  of  Haas  Bros. 
Fabric  Corporation 


Pins  or  pianos, 
Lace  or  locomotives! 

Anything  that 
Can  be 

Photographed 
Can  be 
Photo-sold. 

Let  Apeda 

Photo- sell  it  for  you! 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


212   West  48th    Street, 

New  York 

Chickering  39G0 


h 


^OME  set  type  to 
fill  in  space.  Some 
set  type  to  keep 
busy.  Some  set  type 
to  have  a  job.  We  set 
type  to  sell  goods— 
and  it  costs  no  mote  ! 

Write  fvrhouUct 

Diamant 

Typographic  Service 

195  Lex.  Ave.        CALedonia  6741 


ici  !**Mv^<tf:\ill 


Send   10c  for  proofs   500 
«  »a5    cuts  and  plans  for  mak- 
ing your  ads  pay  better. 

SELLING    AID 

616   N.   Michigan   Ave.,   Chicago 


were  going  fast;  the  remainder  cited  a 
variety  of  other  reasons.  Such  infor- 
mation was  even  more  strongly  empha- 
sized in  the  follow-up  letters. 


__EsioMishnll«m^|rfl,__  A.B.P.    and    A.B.C. 

pAKER^^f;"]^       Twice-a-month 

Bakers'  Helper  Is  the  oldest  macaslne  In 
Us  fleld.  It  has  riven  practical  help  to 
bakery  owners  tor  4  0  years.  The  Tact  that 
over  75  per  cent  of  Its  readers  renew  their 
subscriptions    by    mail    shows    they    want    U. 

New    York    Office  431    S.    DEARBORN    ST. 

17    E.    42nd    Si.  CHICAGO,    ILL. 


A.  B.  C.  and  Industrial 
Advertising 
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was  interested  in  the  paper  or  only  in 
the  premium. 

Renewal  of  subscriptions  tells  some- 
thing more  than  whether  or  not  the 
readers  liked  it  well  enough  to  renew. 
It  tells  the  advertiser  who  has  been 
using  the  paper,  how  many  new  readers 
the  paper  has  for  him  to  talk  to  and 
how  many  old  ones  he  is  repeating  to. 
It  is  important  to  know  whether  or 
not  a  subscriber  is  cut  off  promptly 
when  the  period  for  which  he  has  paid 
expires  or,  if  not,  how  much  of  an  ad- 
ditional period  is  allowed  to  dun  him 
into  paying  up  for  a  second  term.  The 
Federal  government  allows  a  publisher 
to  count  a  subscription  among  his  net 
paid  so  long  as  the  subscription  is  not 
more  than  a  year  in  arrears.  The  ma- 
jority of  A.  B.  C.  members  have  de- 
cided that  six  months  is  ample  to  en- 
able publishers  to  poke  up  the  deliber- 
ate payers  and  the  rules  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
therefore  allow  only  those  less  than 
six  months  in  arrears  to  qualify  as  net 
paid  subscribers.  For  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  advertisers  who  think 
that  even  this  is  too  liberal,  the  A.  B.  C. 
also  requires  the  publisher  to  state  the 
percentage  of  his  subscriptions  which 
are  in  arrears  up  to  three  months  and 
also  the  additional  percentage  in  ar- 
rears from  three  to  six  months.  The 
advertiser  can  thus  deduct  if  he  wishes 
and  arrive  at  the  number  actually  paid 
according  to  -his  own  more  severe  in- 
terpretation. 

Some  publications,  in  the  business 
field  as  well  as  in  other  fields,  sell 
copies  to  an  individual  or  corporation 
in  quantity  for  distribution  to  other  in- 
dividuals who  do  not  pay  anything. 
These  are  known  as  sales  subscriptions 
in  bulk,  or,  under  certain  conditions,  as 
mail  subscriptions  special.  Any  care- 
ful advertiser  will  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  special  consideration  of  such 
subscriptions  in  order  to  satisfy  him- 
self of  their  value. 

Besides  the  net  paid  subscriptions 
the  publishers  of  business  periodicals 
often  call  attention  to  the  value  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  their  unpaid  distribution. 
If  the  advertiser  agrees  that  such  dis- 
tribution has  value,  he  will  want  to 
know  something  about  It,  such  as  the 
number  sent  to  advertisers,  to  corre- 
spondents, copies  sent  as  samples  to 
prospective  readers,  etc. 

The  industrial  advertiser  is  in  no 
better  position  than  the  general  adver- 
tiser to  obtain  by  his  own  effort  the 
information  he  needs.  He  requires  the 
same  uniformity  of  circulation  lan- 
guage and  the  same  verification  of 
statements. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  nearly 
thirteen  years  ago  the  advertiser 
bought  circulation  without  real  knowl- 
edge of  what  he  was  buying.  This  is 
no  sweeping  charge  that  all  publishers 
were  circulation  liars.  Far  from  it. 
There  were  enough  circulation  liars  to 
taint    the    whole     situation    with    sus- 
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J^tttle  dramas  in  the  life  of  a  great  newspaper  svstem 


The  sta^e  was  all  set 


and  then  came  the  upset  1 


f 


In  a  midwestern  city,  the  stage  was  all  sei  to 
jam  through  a  "loaded"  franchise  over  the 
veto  of  an  honest  mayor. 

On  the  day  set  for  the  big  grab,  a  SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD  Newspaper  emblazoned  its  front 
page  with  the  word  "DANGER"  in  red  block 
letters  .  .  . 

The  townspeople  were  advised  by  the  paper 
to  go  to  the  Council  Hall  en  masse  and  pro- 
test the  impending  steal.  Several  thousand 
gathered  —  an  orderly  crowd  but  ominous.  The 
ordinance  died  a  silent  death. 

It  is  service  of  this  sort,  rendered  time  and 
again  by  SCRIPPS- HOWARD  Newspapers,  that 
makes  these  newspapers  great  newspapers, 
both  for  the  reader  and  the  advertiser. 

Public  Trust  is  the  product  of  Public  Service. 
That  is  the  reason  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  News- 
papers hold  the  faith  and  support  of  more 
than  two  and  a  quarter  million  families  in 
25  cities. 

Owned  from  within  by  their  editors,  writers 
and  publishers,  and  free  of  all  outside  affilia- 
tions with  party,  class  or  capital,  SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD  Newspapers  are  dedicated  to  fear- 
less public  service.  It  is  a  natural  consequence 
that  their  columns  have  amazing  virility,  amaz- 
ing reader  respect  and  responsiveness. 
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COMING 
The  Third  Annual  Design  Number 

THE  POSTER 

ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  1st,  1927 

Filled  to  the  brim  with  monotone  and 
color  reproductions  of  the  year's  best 
posters  collected  by  our  representatives 
in  America  and  abroad. 

AN    IMPORTANT    PICTURIZATJON    OF    THE    YEAR'S 
PROGRESS  IN  POSTERS 

Von  can't  afford  to  miss  it 

60c  a  copy 

Or  included  m  the  \eariv  subscription  price  of  $}.oo 
Canada  J3.25;  Foreign  $3.50 

THE  POSTER 

307  South  Green  Street 
CHICAGO 
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IS  a  new  tool  jor  yoiti-  icorkf  a  ucic  niednmi 
oj  expression^  a  ncic  bccn-cf  of  iniJ?i'essioi]Sf 
tlioii^lils  and  Icclings.  dJt  is  a  velucL'  of 
sujircuic  oracc  ana  rare  beauty.  CtJt  ex- 
presses tlirougn  its  jorni  and  proportions 
a  snhtle  message  oj  cjnality  and  eluwui  and 
does  it  more  eonrmcingly  than  any  icords. 

^/-dsk  Jor  onr  cJ orijolio  oj  cJnspirational   ''Jriiiis 

Llie    BAUER   TYPE    FOUNDRY    cJnc 

Qlew  QjorL  •  2SQ  QO  43J  CMreet 

3ERNHABD      CIRSIVE      IS     PBUTKCTED      BY      NlMERillS      DESIGN-PATENT     APPLICATIONS 


picion,  it  is  true,  but  by  far  the  most 
important  element  of  unsatisfactori- 
ness  was  the  lack  of  any  uniformity  in 
method  and  language  in  circulation 
statements.  Without  such  uniformity 
how  could  intelligent  discussions  and 
comparisons  of  value  be  made? 

The  Audit  Bureau  has  provided  this 
uniformity.  It  put  solid  ground  under 
our  feet.  It  banished  the  Babel  of 
tongues  from  the  Tower  of  advertising 
and  everybody  was  able  to  go  back  to 
work. 


Everybody's  Business 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  5] 

itself.  During  this  short  period  we 
have  burned  up  property  having  a  total 
value  almost  equal  to  the  national 
wealth  of  Belgium,  which  is  a  serious 
indictment  in  view  of  the  fact  that  90 
per  cent  of  all  fires  are  preventable,  the 
match  of  the  careless  smoker  ranking 
first  as  a  cause.  Our  fire  cost  is  five 
dollars  per  person  or  20  times  that  in 
Europe,  and  the  premium  payers  of  the 
insurance  companies  pass  this  loss  on 
to  the  public,  chiefly  in  higher  rents. 
An  evil  that  snuffs  out  12,000  lives  a 
year  and  causes  injury  to  twice  that 
many  people  is  something  to  think 
about. 

One  of  the  least  understood  of  all  nur 
problems  is  that  of  insect  pests  which 
cause  us  an  annual  loss  of  more  than 
$2,000,000,000.  Ten  per  cent  of  every- 
thing raised  on  American  farms  is  de- 
stroyed by  insects.  In  the  spruce  for- 
ests of  New  York,  Maine  and  eastern 
Canada,  the  yearly  damage  by  insects 
is  equivalent  to  the  paper  requirements 
of  all  our  periodicals  for  two  weeks. 
The  boll  weevil  costs  us  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually,  while  the  Pandora 
moth,  the  crambus,  the  hornworm  and 
thousands  of  other  species  of  beetles, 
rootworms  and  moths  ruin  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  timber,  tobacco, 
beans,  potatoes,  nuts,  melons,  vineyards 
and  orchards.  This  yearly  damage  to 
crops  nullifies  the  labor  of  nearly  a 
million  people. 

Many  have  wondered  why  it  has 
taken  man  tens  of  thousands  of  years 
to  get  a  secure  footing  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Is  it  not  likely  that  our 
type  of  animal  has  been  all  but  wiped 
out  many  times  by  the  savage  attacks 
of  insect  enemies?  The  tepeguas  or 
black  ants  of  Mexico  have  been  knoivn 
to  move  in  such  numbers  that  every 
living  thing  in  their  path — frogs, 
rodents  and  even  snakes — was  actually 
eaten  alive.  A  few  months  ago  out  in 
California  millions  of  mice  swarmed  up 
out  of  the  bed  of  Buena  Vista  Lake, 
over-running  the  countryside,  destroy- 
ing crops,  invading  homes  and  making 
the  highways  slippery  with  the  re- 
mains of  their  mangled  bodies.  A  sheep 
caught  in  a  pen  was  killed  by  the 
rodents  and  its  bones  stripped  of  flesh. 
The  Government  lent  aid  and  50  miles 
of  trenches  were  dug  and  partly  filled 
with  poisoned  grain  to  stop  the  march 
of  the  mice.  This  defensive  measure 
was  eff"ective  and  millions  of  the  pest 
were  killed.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened in  case  of  such  an  invasion  two 
or  three  thousand  years  ago  when 
there  was  no  chemistry  to  support  the 
efforts  of  man  in  such  a  vital  emer- 
gency as  this? 

The  entomologist  tells  us  frankly 
that  insects  are  better  fitted  for  exist- 
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mce  upon  the  earth  than  is  humankind. 
Their  birth  rate  is  tremendous,  many 
pecies  laying  half  a  million  eggs  in  a 
ingle  batch.  .\  microscopic  organism 
;no\vn  as  the  stylonchia  has  a  biilh 
ate  so  high  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
■qually  high  death  rate,  this  minute 
lody  would  produce  a  mass  larger  than 
he  earth  in  a  week's  time.  Fifty  years 
igo  three  rabbits  were  taken  to  Aus- 
ralia,  and  40  years  later  9(5,000,000 
■abbit  skins  and  2.5,000,000  frozen  rab- 
lits  were  shipped  back  to  Europe.  The 
iroblem  is  .serious  because  our  intensi- 
ied  farming  methods  and  widespread 
ransportati<in  facilities  have  opened 
ip  new  and  greater  opportunities  for 
he  spread  of  pests  from  region  to 
•egion  and  continent  to  continent, 
'ivilization  in  Africa  is  now  blocked 
ly  the  tsetse  fly,  and  realty  values  in 
nany  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
leld  at  a  low  level  by  that  insect  pest, 
he  mosquito. 

1"'HERP^  is  practically  no  phase  of  life 
today  untouched  by  waste  in  materi- 
ils  or  motion.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
>i  people  are  idle  against  their  wills  be- 
ause  of  seasonal  employment,  strikes 
nd  lockouts,  booms  and  depressions, 
ireventable  accidents  and  preventable 
ickness,  excess  plant  capacity  and 
verloaded  inventories,  too  great  a 
ariety  of  styles,  too  many  retail 
tores,  high-pressure  salesmanship  that 
verburdens  the  consumer  with  debts, 
nd  a  lack  of  research  coupled  with  th<' 
eliberate  obstruction  to  better  methods 
y  those  who  refuse  to  discai'd  obsolete 
lachinery. 

The  field  of  business  economy  is  one 
irgin  with  opportunities.  Wooden 
tructures  all  over  our  land  are  being 
estroyed  by  fungi  notwithstand'ng 
hat  technical  knowledge  has  disclosed 
imple  measures  to  check  the  dry  rot 
f  woodwork.  Decay  is  progressive  and 
ifectious.  The  fundamental  rule  of 
nt  prevention  is,  "remove  all  diseased 
ieces  at  once."  While  such  things  as 
reosote  should  be  used  in  the  course  of 
m.struction,  they  can  be  applied  with 
xcellent  results  even  afterwards,  .ind 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
an  of  creosote  and  a  paint  brush  in 
very  American  home,  office  and  f.-u- 
>ry  would  save  us  tens  of  millions  of 
ollars  annually.  Also  the  far  wider 
se  of  insecticides  would  reduce  na- 
ional  waste  by  many  more  millions  of 
ollars. 

The  present  loss  of  human  energy  in 
nes  of  effort  that  add  nothing  to  the 
ealth,  wealth  and  happiness  of  hu- 
lanity  is  beyond  estimation.  An  army 
f  people  are  engaged  in  commerci.il- 
ed_  quackery.  Some  handle  fake 
ledicines,  while  others  seek  easy 
loney     through      gambling,      through 

audulent  business  promotion,  and 
■•en  through  capitalizing  the  faith  and 
Tvor  of  religious  sects.  Then  there 
re  those  who  deal  in  the  adulteration 
■  goods,  and  who  devote  their  time  to 
le  production  of  super-luxuries.  All 
lis  must  change:  just  now  we  are 
igaged  in  converting  an  idle  military 

tablishmcnt  into  a  useful  adjunct  to 
mimerce  and  industry.  These  trans- 
•rmations.  of  course,  will  not  come  in- 
antly.  for  thny  can  only  be  realized 
irough  the  slow  processes  of  educa- 
nn  and  dire  necessity. 

Folks  who  are  wise  will  go  after  the 
aste  problem  right  now,  securing  the 
ivantages  that  accrue  to  those  who 
,ok  ahead  and  prepare. 


New  England's  Second  Largest  Market 


Rhode  Island's 
Food  Supply 


Rhode  Island — noted  for  its  density  of  population  and 
the  diversity  of  its  industries — with  its  population 
97  /c  urban  and  3 '^  f  rural — depends  upon  outside 
sources  for  nearly  all  of  its  total  food  supply.  Many 
carloads  of  foodstuffs  are  shipped  into  this  state  daily 
to  supply  the  demand.  This  market  offers  great  oppor- 
tunities to  manufacturers  and  producers  of  food  prod- 
ucts. The  population  is  served  through  1800  grocery 
and  delicatessen  stores.  These  stores  are  served 
through  21  wholesale  grocers  and  27  produce  dealers 
with  Providence  as  the  distributing  center. 

The  Providence  Journal 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

with  a  combined  net  paid  circulation  of  1  10,000  reach 
the  great  majority  of  English  speaking  families  in 
Rhode  Island  which  enables  the  advertiser  to  reach  this 
market  at  a  minimum  cost. 


Providence  Journal  Company 


Providence,  /?.  /. 


Representatives 


Chas.  H.  Eddy  Company 

Boston  New  York 

Chicago 


R.   J.   Bidwell   Company 

San  Francisco     Los  Angeles 

Seattle 
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me  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 


Last  Minute  Solicitations 

I  READ  Mr.  Ellis'  article  in  the 
June  1st  issue,  and  there  is  certain- 
ly a  lot  of  truth  in  it.  One  thing  struck 
a  sympathy  note  with  me  and  that  was 
the  idea  of  the  representative  making 
a  general  and  complete  presentation  to 
the  space  buyer. 

There  is  too  much  last  minute  solici- 
tation. A  lot  of  this  is  frantic  catch- 
as-catch-can  effort,  and  the  represen- 
tatives seem  to  feel  that  if  they  can 
take  up  enough  of  your  time  it  will 
change   the   list. 

I  have  always  contended  that  there 
were  about  three  hundred  business  days 
before  each  list  is  made  up  and  that  if 
the  representative  does  a  good  selling 
job  when  he  gets  an  audience,  it  won't 
be  necessary  for  him  to  come  tearing 
in  asking  for  information  and  attempt- 
ing to  change  the  selection. 

Probably  not  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
space  buyer's  business  day  is  consumed 
in  making  recommendations  unless  he 
absolutely  shuts  the  door  to  solicitation, 
and  he  seldom  does  this  because  he 
wants  to  be  polite  and  he  wants  to  be 
fair.  He  is  trying  hard  not  to  make 
any  mistakes,  so  he  burns  some  mid- 
night oil  and  takes  as  his  day's  work 
the  necessity  of  sticking  around  on 
Saturday  afternoons  and  coming  in 
part  of  Sunday. 

Frank   Hubbakd,   Assistant  Treasurer 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 

New  York. 


The  Laundry  Campaign 

IN  the  May  4  issue  of  Advertising 
&  Selling  on  page  62  appears  a 
very  interesting  letter  under  the  head- 
ing, "Help  the  Poor  Laundryowner." 
The  first  question  which  arises  in  con- 
nection with  this  letter  concerns  the 
advisability  of  printing  such  a  letter 
without  giving  the  name  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  wrote  it,  in  order  that  the 
readers  might  have  a  real  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  situation. 

I  happen  to  be  an  advertising  man- 
ager, also.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
very  allies  referred  to  in  the  letter 
which  you  published.  As  such,  I  ven- 
ture to  off'er  the  opinion  that  this  na- 
tional advertising  campaign  being 
launched  by  the  Laundryowners  Asso- 
ciation of  America  is  one  of  the  largest 
if  not  the  very  largest  cooperative  ad- 
vertising campaign  every  put  on  by  an 
American  industry,  as  a  group.  As 
such,  its  very  magnitude  puts  it  beyond 
the  realm  of  influence  by  critics  such  as 
wrote  the  letter  which  you  have  pub- 
lished, which,  if  I  may  venture  a  very 

-»*<g. 


humble  personal  opinion,  exhibits  a 
narrow  vision  and  a  tendency  to  be 
swayed  by  surface  indications  rather 
than  by  the  deep  current  of  the  ad- 
vance movement  which  is  represented 
by  that  L.  N.  A.  advertising  campaign. 

The  possibilities  of  this  campaign  are 
so  enormous  that  the  business  of  our 
friend  the  advertising  manager  who 
wrote  your  letter  together  with  our  own 
business  and  the  business  of  every 
other  ally  in  the  laundering  industry 
cannot  possibly  afford  to  sit  back, 
criticize  and  say  "no"  as  has  been  done 
in  that  letter. 

In  justice  to  his  viewpoint,  it  must 
be  said  that  there  is  a  real  question  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  some  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  those  who  would  raise  the 
finances  for  the  campaign  of  advertis- 
ing. These  men,  however,  are  honest 
in  intent,  they  are  certainly  courageous 
in  their  vision  and  they  have  a  move- 
ment under  way  which  is  going  to 
stand  as  a  milepost  in  cooperative  ad 
vertising  and  which  I  thoroughly  be- 
lieve is  going  to  succeed  despite  the 
mistakes  that  may  be  made  in  carrying- 
on  the  work. 

S.  H.  Fellows,  Sales  Manager, 
The  Cowles  Detergent  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


contracts  and  other  agreements,  which 
fortunately  they  were  not  able  to  do. 

Just  this  week  another  one  of  our 
customers  came  in  to  see  us  with  about 
the  same  story.  This  man  had  a  medi- 
cal preparation,  and  without  giving 
him  the  kind  of  treatment  which  an 
advertising  concern  is  supposed  to 
give,  and  without  first  testing  out  cer- 
tain selling  plans,  a  so-called  reputable 
advertising  agency — we  say  they  are 
reputable  because  they  are  listed  in  the 
agency  list  of  the  Standard  Advertis- 
ing Register — went  into  an  advertising 
campaign  which  caused  him  to  lose 
$248,000.  He  is  now  down,  out  and 
broke. 

Now  these  instances  may  interest  you 
and  they  may  not,  but  they  uncover  a 
situation  which  should  give  real  con- 
cern to  any  legitimate  advertising 
agency,  a  situation  we  shall  merely  let 
it  go  with  the  words — most  unfortu- 
nate. 

George  H.  Neidlinger,  President, 

Peerless  Tube  Company, 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


How  Can  This  Condition  Be 
Remedied  ? 

WE  are  manufacturers  of  Collapsi- 
ble Tubes,  and  are  keenly  inter- 
ested in  advertising  because  if  our  cus- 
tomers do  not  sell  their  tubes,  we  do 
not  get  orders  to  make  them. 

We  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 
a  matter  which  is  giving  us  consider- 
able concern,  and  that  is  the  unfortu- 
nate treatment  which  some  of  the  ad- 
vertising companies  give  their  clients. 
We  dislike  to  use  a  stronger  word  than 
"unfortunate,"  but  the  word  should  be 
used. 

We  have  in  mind  one  of  our  custom- 
ers, a  widow,  whose  husband  died  and 
left  her  some  $80,000.  She  had  a  cream 
which  had  either  been  in  the  family  for 
many  years,  or  which  she  knew  about, 
and  in  order  to  supplement  her  income 
on  this  $80,000  she  thought  she  would 
manufacture  and  place  on  the  market 
this  cream.  She  got  into  the  hands  of 
a  supposedly  reputable  advertising 
agency  who,  instead  of  first  trying  out 
certain  selling  methods,  started  out  on 
an  advertising  campaign  spending  over 
$70,000  before  they  had  actually  sold 
$5,000  worth  of  the  merchandise,  and 
after  she  failed  they  endeavored  to  col- 
lect  from    the    assignee    on    long   term 


Engineers  and  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  has  been  explained 
and  interpreted  in  terms  of  new 
and  old  testament,  circus  bally-ho  and 
God  knows  what  not.  The  latest  slant 
is  that  of  the  engineer  in  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  article  in  your  May 
18  issue  by  C.  F.  Kettering.  However, 
Mr.  Kettering  seems  to  leave  a  few 
wide  openings  in  his  dissertation. 
Among  others  he  states: 

"An  advertising  man's  ideas  about 
an  advertisement  are  worth  little." 

Now,  suppose  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot.  Would  he  say  that  an  en- 
gineer's ideas  about  an  engineering 
plan  are  worth  little? 

He  suggests  that  we  should  go  out 
and  get  the  ideas  of  "a  high  school  full 
of  boys  and  girls."  He  will  agree  with 
me  that  high  school  pupils  represent  a 
very  unsatisfactory  cross  section  of 
America's  purchasing  public.  What 
these  youngsters  do  not  know  about  ac- 
tual workaday  life  would  fill  two  libra- 
ries. These  laboratory  experiments 
may  make  interesting  readings  in  school 
rooms,  but  any  live  office  boy  can  ac- 
quire the  same  knowledge  after  work- 
ing for  a  couple  of  weeks  in  a  good 
agency.  No,  Mr.  Kettering,  engineer- 
ing principles  can  only  be  applied  to 
advertising  when  advertising  will  be- 
come an  exact  science.  But  until  that 
happy  day  comes,  the  trial  and  error 
methods — expensive  as  they  are — will 
be  used.  Louis  Brewer, 

New  York 

_ '(S*** 
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his  map  indicates  the  percentage  of  the  homes  in 
each  county  in  the  Des  Moines  retail  shopping 
radius  (A.  B.  C.)  reached  daily  by  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune-Capital. 

zysfost  Thorough  (^overage 
of  any  Mid  die -West  em  Nezvspaper 

April  Net  Paid  Average  229,491 


The  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune-Capital 
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in  the 
"BOOT  and  SHOE 

RECORDER 
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Edwin  Clapp  Shoes  are 
the  embodiment  of  sound 
craftsmanship  in  men's 
shoemaking.  Boot  and 
Shoe  Recorder  advertis' 
ing  has  further  enhanced 
this  old  and  fine  prestige 
among  the  shoe 
merchants. 


A.  B.  P 
A.  B.  C. 


Chicago         New  York         PhUadelphia        BOSTON         Rochester        Cincinnati        St.  Louis 


1  am  a  ¥ree'lancer 


IRVING  tetS'' 

P  1  N  C  U  S       Designs  &.' 

Cartoons 

9  East  38th  St.  N.  Y.  C. 


Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 

Jewish  Dally  Forward  l3  the  world's  largest  Jewish 
dally.  A.IS.C.  circulation  equal  to  combined  total 
circulation  or  all  Jewish  oevvspapers  published.  A 
leader  in  every  Jewish  oommunity  throughout  the 
United  States.  A  Home  paper  of  dlstinctloa  A 
result  producer  of  undisputed  merit.  Carries  the 
largest  volume  of  local  and  national  advertising. 
Renders  elfeciive  merchandising  service.  Rales  on 
reQuest. 


(    The  Only"  Denne"  in   . 
I  Canadian  Ad.verti5m 


We    pire    "on    the    spr,t"    Cdiins"! 

and  Service  in  ynur  Canadian  Ad- 
vertising, based  on  years  of  practical 
experience  In  this  field.  Ask  out 
advice    on    methods    and    media. 

"OF.  wwE  c.  Company  ItdJ 

Reiord   BW«.  TORONTO. 
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N.  I.  A.  A.  Shows 
Creditable  Growth 

By   William  A.   Wolff 

Publicity    Department, 

Western    Electric    Company 

President    National    Industrial    .•\dvertis?rs 

Association 

HE  sixth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Industrial  Advertis- 
ers Association  finds  it  stronger 
than  ever  before  in  point  of  member- 
ship and  more  generally  recognized  as 
a  potent  factor  in  the  advertising  cos- 
mos. 

The  present  convention  brings  to  a 
close  a  year  of  consistent  effort  to  do 
three  things.  The  first  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  members  at  large 
and,  while  the  result  is  not  spectacular, 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  gospel 
can  be  spread  in  the  wide  open  spaces 
between  the  larger  centers  where  in- 
dustrial advertisers  are. 

The  second  has  been  to  increase  local 
memberships.  Drives  were  well  organ- 
ized and  seem  to  have  brought  many 
new  and  worthwhile  advertisers  into 
the  fold.  As  a  chronic  New  Yorker 
and  taking,  therefore,  considerable 
pride  in  the  Technical  Publicity  Asso- 
ciation I  can  announce  with  a  great 
measure  of  satisfaction  that  that  or- 
ganization leads  the  procession  with  a 
total  membership  of  207.  Cleveland  is 
close  at  our  heels  with  203.  Ne.\t  in 
line  is  Chicago  with  181  and  coniin.n' 
along  strong  in  the  order  named  arc 
Cincinnati,  Philadelphia  and  Milwau- 
kee. 

The  third  object  has  been  to  foster 
in  every  way  possible  the  formation 
of  new  local  organizations.  Last 
fall  we  had  in  mind  seven  indus- 
trial centers  which  seemed  to  of- 
fer fertile  soil  for  cultivation.  Cin- 
cinnati has  come  through  with  a  unit 
unusually  strong  for  a  six-months-old 
child.  Following  close  on  its  heels 
comes  St.  Louis,  where  for  two  years 
local  conditions  held  up  final  organiza- 
tion. These  obstacles  have  been  sur- 
mounted, and  we  welcome  this  week 
the  first  official  St.  Louis  delegation. 
And  as  the  culmination  of  another 
long-wished-for  development,  we  can 
all  take  pride  in  extending  a  welcome 
to  our  new  Pittsburgh  chapter. 

With  a  larger  local  organization,  and 
new  ones  added  to  the  roster,  the 
N.  I.  A.  A.  is  meeting  in  Cleveland 
with  a  total  membership  of  over  800, 
representing  a  decidedly  healthy  in- 
crease of  60  per  cent.  And  the  end  is 
not  yet.  I  am  confident  that  the  next 
administration  will  see  the  total  far 
beyond  the  1000  mark,  and  no  effort 
will  be  spai-ed  to  pass  that  milestone. 

Portions  nf  an  addre.ss  before  the  Sixth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Advertiser.^  Association,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Six  Point  League  Elects 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Six- 
Point  League  of  New  York,  held  on 
June  2,  the  following  officers  were 
elected   for   the   ensuing  year: 

J.  Frank  Duffy,  president.  The  John 
Budd  Co. ;  George  A.  Riley,  vice-presi- 
dent, American  Press  Association; 
W.  A.  Snowdon,  secretary.  Story, 
Brooks  &  Finley,  and  W.  D.  Ward, 
treasurer. 
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The  circulation  of  The  Indianapolis 
Daily  Star  for  the  month  of  May  broke 
all  records. 

It  was  also  the  greatest  May  in  the  his- 
tory of  The  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star. 

The  average  net  paid  circulation  of 
The  Indianapolis  Star  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1927  was  as  follows: 


SUNDAY 
DAILY 


140,393 
103,538 


Special  Representatives 

Kelly-Smith  Company 

Chicago  —  Tribune  Tower 
New  York  —  Graybar  Bldg. 
Boston  —  Waterman  Bldg. 
Philadelphia — Atlantic  Bldg. 

Gravure  Service  Corporation 

New  York — Graybar  Bldg. 
Chicago — 400  N.  Michigan  Blvd. 
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I    The  Growing 
I    Circulation  of 
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QTJje  Proofelpn 
Bail?  crimes 

A.  B.  C  Audit  Report 

for  fiscal  year  ending 

March  31,  1927 

74,442 
Daily 

71,034 
Sunday 

Net   Paid   Circulation 
for  April,  1927 

94,021 
Daily 

89,219 
Sunday 

Net  Paid  Circulation 
for   May,    1927 

100,459 
Daily 

87,834 
Sunday 

This  establishes  a  new 
high  monthly  record  in 
Brooklyn    Journalism. 

Over  75%  delivered  into 
the  home  by  carriers. 


Wi)t  IBroofelpn 


reaches  the  Buying  Power 
in  a  Billion  and  a  Half 
Market. 


National    Representatives 

Lorenzen    &    Thompson 


NEW   YORK 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
SEATTLE 


Member  A.B.C. 
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The  Royal  Mail  Line 
Quits  New  York 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany has  discontinued  its  service  from 
New  York  to  Cherbourg  and  South- 
ampton. 

Offhand,  there  would  seem  to  be 
nothing  in  this  that  interests  the  ad- 
vertising fraternity.     Yet  there  is. 

Here  is  the  story:  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  the  Royal  Mail  entered  New 
York  as  a  serious  competitor  for  trans- 
atlantic traffic.  It  had  had,  to  be  sure, 
service  of  a  sort  from  this  port  for 
many  years  prior  to  1908;  but  it  was 
only  "of  a  sort" — sailings  at  irregular 
intervals  and  by  round-about  routes. 

The  Royal  Mail,  I  would  have  you 
know,  is  no  tyro  in  handling  trans- 
atlantic traffic.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  British  steamship  companies, 
having  been  in  the  South  American 
trade  since  1840  or  thereabouts.  And 
it  has  won  for  itself  an  unrivalled  re- 
putation in  that  field. 

Its  experiences  in  the  North  Atlantic 
have  not  been  entirely  happy.  It  tried, 
at  first,  to  compete  with  the  strictly 
first-class  lines;  but  its  vessels  were 
not  so  fast  as  theirs  nor  so  large. 
Then  it  made  two  of  its  steamers 
"cabin"  liners,  two  others  remaining  as 
they  were — carriers  of  first,  second 
and  third-class  passengers.  That  did 
not  work  very  well — men  hesitated  to 
use  a  line  which  offered  first — or 
cabin — service  only  once  a  fortnight. 
So  another  change  was  made — all  four 
steamers  were  made  cabin  liners.  For 
the  last  two  summers,  the  Royal  Mail 
has  done  fairly  well.  Then,  its  owners 
purchased  the  White  Star  Line  and 
withdrew  their  own  vessels. 

My  belief  is  that  if  twenty  years 
ago,  the  Royal  Mail  had  analyzed  the 
requirements  of  North  Atlantic  traffic 
thoroughly,  it  would  now  be  firmly  en- 
trenched as  one  of  the  most  popular 
lines  across  the  Atlantic.  If  they  had 
done  this,  it  would  have  been  made 
clear  to  them  that — I  am  not  now  re- 
ferring to  steerage  travel — speaking 
broadly,  only  two  classes  of  steamships 
have  more  than  a  chance  of  success 
in  the  fight  for  traffic  to  Europe — big, 
fast,  luxuriously  furnished  vessels 
carrying  passengers  who  are  willing 
to   pay    high   rates,   and   smaller,   com- 


fortably furnished  vessels  catering  to 
people  who  are  not  in  a  hurry  and 
who  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  prices 
which  the  racers  demand.  The  Royal 
Mail  liners  occupied  a  mid-way  posi- 
tion. They  were  thoroughly  comfort- 
able and  the  service  they  offered  was 
good  enough  for  anybody;  but  they 
were  not  fast — so  the  men  and  women 
who  want  to  reach  the  other  side  in 
six  days  gave  them  the  go-by  And 
they  weren't  as  low-priced  as  some  of 
their   competitors.      So — 

What's  the  moral?     Know  your  mar- 
ket. 


All  Things  to  All  Men 

I  wonder  if  the  French  Line  will 
not  substitute  for  its  slogan,  "the  long- 
est gangplank  in  the  world"  another 
one,  "the  longest  bar  afloat,"  for,  on 
their  newest  liner.  He  de  France,  there 
is  a  bar  twenty-nine  feet  long! 

To  maintain  the  balance  'twixt  wets 
and  dries,  they  also  provide  a  two- 
story  chapel.  Other  features  include 
a  sixty-car  garage  and  a  dozen  "smart 
Parisian   shops." 

All  that  is  lacking  to  make  traveling 
Americans  completely  happy  is  a  golf- 
course  and  a  written  guarantee  against 
seasickness. 


It  Is  in  the  Blood 

Among  my  intimates  is  a  man  of 
Italian  ancestry.  Born  in  St.  Louis 
and  educated  almost  entirely  in  the 
United  States,  he  is  as  nearly  "100 
per  cent  American"  as  any  man  I 
know.  Neither  in  manner,  dress  nor 
speech  is  there  about  him  the  faintest 
trace  of  his  Latin  origin.  Yet,  when, 
as  happens  occasionally,  his  wife  says 
to  him  at  breakfast  "we're  going  to 
have  macaroni  for  dinner  tonight,"  he 
makes  a  point  of  getting  home  earlier 
than  usual  so  that  he  may  personally 
supervise  the  preparation  of  the  dish 
of  which  Italians  are  supposed  to  be 
fondest.  And  he  does  it — takes  off  his 
coat,  rolls  up  his  sleeves  and  does  it. 

The  man  at  the  head  of  the  foreign 
department  of  one  of  New  York's  trust 
companies  is  tarred  with  the  same 
stick.  French  by  birth,  and  a  bachelor 
by  choice,  he  gives  half-a-dozen  dinner 
parties  in  the  course  of  a  year.  When- 
ever one  is  scheduled,  he  leaves  his 
office  early  in  the  afternoon  and  spends 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  his  kitchen. 
There  isn't  the  faintest  doubt  in  my 
mind  that,  if  he  ever  lost  his  trust 
company  job,  he  could  get  an  equally 
well-paid  one  as  a  chef.  Jamoc. 
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Share  The  Globe-Democrat's  Influence 

in  more  than  3  out  of  4  homes  in  those  sections  of  St.  Louis 
and  suburbs  where  these  conditions  are  most  favorable 


\ 


mm 
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NON-lNDUSnUAL 


And  in  addition  to  this 
City  Circulation,  The  Globe- 
Democrat  has  that  great 
out-ot-town  coverage  in  the 
test  of  The  49th  State— not 
even  claimed  by  any  other 
jMwspaper. 


|E  are  talking  now  about  net  paid  city  circulation. 

Let'a  forget  for  a  moment  The  Globe-Demo- 
crat's  unchallenged  dominance  in  the  tovou  of 
The  49th  State  ouUide  St.  Loui*. 


.Let'»  tee  about  covering  the  city  itself. 

Here  ij  St.  Louis*  larges*  daily  The  oldest  news- 

paper here  .       ,  An  establiihed  institiitirn  which  has  been 
read  and  accepted  for  generations.  The  people  here  have 
known  it  since  they  first  began  to  read  a*  children .  . . 
Their  fathers  have  followed  it  in  the  same  way. 

So  that's  the  sort  of  influence  which  The  Globe* 
Democrat  enjoys. 

Among  People  Who  Can  Respond 

,  The  GIobe-Demccrat  reaches  both  sections  of  St. 

Louis — the  to-called   "better   section"   and   the   "poorer 
•ection."     (Any  city  naturally  divides  itself  in  this  way.) 

In  St.  Louis  a  check  of  the  eight  fundamental  econ- 
omic characteristics  shows  clearly  where  the  principal 
buying  power  is  concentrated.  You'll  find  it  in  that  Mass- 
Class  eection  where  the  rent  avercge  is  h'gher.  Where 
home  ownership  and  automobile  ownership  show  the 
higher  percentages  .  .  .  Where  literacy  is  highest .  .  . 
Where  native  white  families  dwell  . .  Where  there  are 
few  factories — or  none  at  all. 


Reaching  More  Than  3  Out  of  4 
Mass-Class  Families 

Now  it  is  right  in  this  Mass-Class  Section,  and  in  the 
higher  ranking  Euburbs  that  The  Globe-Democrat  exerts 
its  big  influence  The  daily  net  paid  circulation  here 

reaches  mere  than  3  out  of  4  families. 

In  the  lower-ranking  section  The  Glebe-Democrat  gives 
adequate  coverage, — ^reachir.g  the  sort  of  pec  pie  who 
would  naturally  read  an  establithed  newspaper. 

You  can  picture  them  yourself — substantial,  thrifty, 
more  or  less  conservative  families.  Good  people  to  do 
business  with. 

It  all  boils  down  to  this: — 

The  Glebe-Democrat  has  found  the  worth-while 
readers  in  St.  Louia  ...  In  Bcventy-five  years  a  newspaper 
naturally  does  that.  It  builds  uo  its  gcod  will  =mong  tho 
gre3t  majority — ^the  dependable  people  who  pay  the 
grccer  regularly,  ar."!  have  new  clothes  regularly,  and  en* 
joy  their  hornet,  and  rear  good  families. 

Day  after  day  The  Globe-Democrat  is  going  into 
thtie  St.  Lo'jis  homes.  -  InRvcncing  these  St.  Louis 
p»;pls.  .  .    Winning  business  for  advertisers. 

If  you  would  share  this  influence,  we  can  show  you 
how    ...  It's  an  easy  matter — and  economicaL 


The  Globe- Democrat  has  larger  circulation,  by  far,  than  any  other  St.  Louis  Daily 

4 — ■ -   i» 

The  Newspaper  of  /W\\A    The  49th  State 

F.   St.   J.   Richards New   York         II      ^J^j|H»  Jos.    R.    ScoUro Detroit 

Guy   S.    Osborn Chicago  V^  BP''^^/  '^'   *"""•   '^"Sbms San   Francijco 

x^P^g^^Kf Qftffi    I  I         Dorland    Agency.    Ltd London 
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Investment  Bankers 
and  Brokers 


are  a  huge  market  for  office  equip- 
ment and  appliances  as  well  as 
many  other  commodities.  We 
blanket  the  financial  district  in 
every  city  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  large  enough  to  maintain 
its  own  stock  exchange. 

There  are  only  5,000  rated  in- 
vestment bankers  and  brokers  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  we  are  the  only 
magazine  that  covers  this  field! 


V.  E.  GRAHAM 

Advertising    Director, 


Magazine 
^allStreet 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


42    BROADWAY 


No.  3  of  a  Series 


NEW    YORK 


The  Art  and  Practice  of  Typography 

Edmund  G.  Gress 

615  high-class  type  arrantcements  of  permanent  applicability 
— the  majority  in  color — with  approximately  100,000  words  of 
text  relating  directly  to  the  examples  shown,  constitute  this 
indispensable  book  written  for  the  typographer. 

Historical  information  combined  with  practical  instructions 
make  this  an  extremely  interesting,  as  well  as  an  instructive 
volume. 

300  pages,  41  inserts,  615  illustrations,  size  9^^x121^  inches, 
strongly  bound  in  cloth,  $10.00;  45  cents  extra  for  postage  and 
packing. 

The  American  Printer,  Inc.    9  East  38th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Denver  Convention 
Programs 

[continued  from  page  38] 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  28 

Cold  Facts  About  Direct  Mail — Gordon  W. 
Kingsbury,  Director  of  Advertising, 
Kelvinator,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Dis- 
cussion. 

Hoic  We  Enlarged  Our  Market  by  the  Use 
of  Direct  Mail — Clarke  A.  Ricliards,  The 
Coleman  Lamp  &  Stove  Company,  Chi- 
cago,  111.     Discussion. 

Hoiv  Aiito  Dealers  Were  Secured  Through 
Direct  Mail — W.  R.  Ewald.  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  Detroit.  Mich.  Dis- 
cussion.    Adjournment. 

Wednesday   Morning,  June  29 

Selling  Building  rf  Loan  by  Mail — Thomas 
L.  Crawford.  Advertising  Manager,  The 
National  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 
Wichita.  Kansas.     Discussion. 

Direct  Mail  Tie-Ups  and  the  Business  They 
Brought — Miss  Lena  Osborne,  The  Os- 
borne Advertising  Agency.  Oklahoma 
City,    Okla.      Discussion. 

House   Organ    Round   Table.     Adjournment. 

Associated  Retail  Advertisers 

Consistory  Auditorium 

Monday,  June  27 

Opening  2:00  P.  M. 

Presiding :  George  B.  Forristall,  President, 
Associated  Retail  Advertisers.  Advertis- 
ing and  Sales  Manager,  Foley  Bros. 
Dry  Goods  Company,  Houston.  Tex. 

Report  of  President — Report  of  Secretary- 
Treasurer — Appointment  of  Committees 
on  Nomination  and  Resolutions — Re- 
port of  Chairman,  Program  Committee. 

Howdy — H.  Maurice  Weiland,  Sales  Promo- 
tion Director,  the  Neustetter  Co.,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Profit — The  Measure  of  Advertising  Succeaa 
— F.  W.  Crankshaw,  member  of  execu- 
tive staff,  Amos  Parrish  &  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Questions  and  Dis- 
cussion. 

Accent  on  the  "Manager" — Lulu  E.  Eckels, 
Past  President,  Los  Angeles  Advertis- 
ing Association.  Questions  and  Discus- 
sion. 

Straightening  Out  the  Volume  Kinks — Ray 
M.  Wright,  Advertising  Manager, 
Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.     Questions  and  Discussion. 

Adjournment. 

Tuesday,  June  28 
Opening  2:00  P.  M. 

Presiding:  H.  M.  Voss,  Advertising  Man- 
ager of  the  Denver  Dry  Goods  Com- 
pany, Denver,  Colo. 

Foreuwrd — The  Chairman. 

The  Business  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
— Edward  L.  Greene,  Managing  Di- 
rector of  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Questions 
and  Discussion. 

The  Proper  Use  of  Space — W.  B.  Donahue, 
Manager,  Local  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago,  111. 
Questions  and  Discussion. 

Backing  Up  the  Adi'ertising — J.  R.  Ozanne, 
Advertising  Manager,  Carson.  Pirie, 
Scott  &  Company,  Wholesale,  Chicago, 
111. 

Thirty  Minutes  of  Open  Forum  presided 
over  by  Miss  R.  McCluney,  Advertising 
Manager,  Ackermann  Brothers,  Elgin. 
111.  (A)  Getting  the  Newspaper  with 
You;  (B)  How  a  Store  Can  Interest 
High  School  Students;  (C)  Selling 
Yourself  to  Your  Ow7i  Organisation. 

Adjournment. 

Wednesday,  June  29 
Opening  9:30  A.  M. 

Presiding:  George  B.  Forristall,  President, 
Associated  Retail  Advertisers ;  Adver- 
tising and  Sales  Manager,  Foley  Broth- 
ers l3ry  Goods  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

The  Merchant's  Viewpoint  of  Merchandise 
Promotion  Today — J.  K.  Sterne,  Gen- 
eral Merchandise  Manager,  the  May 
Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  Questions  and  Dis- 
cussion. 
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TYPICAL  SUBSCRIBERS  to  The  American  Printer 


Young  dC  McCallister,  Los  Angeles 


The  American  Printer  is  read  eagerly  by  e'very  member  of  the  organization  of  this 

widely  known  California  printing  shop 

Says  A.  B.  McCallister: 

"I  have  high  regard  for  The  AMERICAN  PRINTER.  The  usual  trade  magazine  is  a 
soulless  thing,  full  of  a  lot  of  cold  information,  valuable  but  chilly.  ThE  AMERICAN 
Printer  is  a  human  document,  friendly,  sincere,  always  interesting  and  inspiring. 
I  read  each  issue  carefully  and  have  never  failed  to  find  in  a  single  issue  something  of 
benefit.  It  is  read  eagerly  by  every  member  of  our  organization.  ThE  AMERICAN 
Printer  is  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  printing  fraternity." 

Every  subscription  on  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER  list  counts  big  in  its  value  to  advertisers. 
Much  of  the  circulation  is  printshop  circulation  and  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER  is  read 
by  those  who  buy  machinery,  paper,  devices  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Advertisers  should  ar- 
range now  to  take  advantage  of  the  September  Printing  Exposition  and  Craftsmen  Number 
of  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER,  to  announce  new  models,  devices  and  papers.  These  an- 
nual inspirational  feature  numbers  are  internationally  famous. 

The  American  Printer,  Inc.  ?:&'  9  East  Thirty-Eighth  Street,  New  York 


CHICAGO:  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
Tdiphone    Wabash    4000 


CLEVELAND:  405  Swedand  Bide. 

Telephone    Superior    181 7 
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TYPEWRITTEN 
HOUSE-ORGANS 

Repro-Printed  by  Photo  Offset 
are  marked  by  their 

INTIMATE  PERSONALITY 

ECONOMY 

SPEED 

VERSATILITY 


Reproduction  in  this  new  way  lends  an 
interest  and  intimacy  to  the  Employee's 
Magazine  at  once  novel  and  extremely 
valuable. 

Snapshots  —  wash  drawings  —  charts  — 
cartoons,  etc.,  can  be  included  easily  at 
very  little  extra  cost. 

Our  service  includes  any — or  all — of  the 
following:  editing — typing — layout — art 
work — printing — binding.  We  will  re- 
produce your  manuscript  as  you  lay  it 
out  or  assume  entire  responsibility. 

Of  special  interest  to  concerns  having 
100  to  2,000  employees  who  will  find  it 
amazingly  low  in  cost  compared  to  older 
methods. 

Write  or  phone  for  samples,  prices  and 
details. 


NATIONAL  PROCESS 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

218  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


335  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


80  BoylsCon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Fashion  Force  in  Retailing — Carl  Gib- 
son, Vice-President,  the  Standard  Cor- 
poration, Chicago  and  New  York.  Ques- 
tions and  Discussion. 

/  Atn  the  Customei — Mrs.  Donald  C.  Brom- 
fleld,  President  of  the  Junior  League, 
Denver,  Colo.  Questions  and  Discus- 
sion. 

Retail  Radio  Advertising  in  Boston — Prank 
A.  Black.  Publicity  Manager,  William 
Filene's  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Questions  and  Discussion. 

Adjournment. 

Wednesday,  June  30 
Opening  2:00  P.  M. 

Presiding:  Arthur  Brayton,  Editor,  Dry 
Goods  Merchants  Trade  Journal,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Query  Box:  One  hour  and  forty-flve 
minutes  to  be  devoted  in  open  forum 
and  divisional  groups  to  comparative 
experiences  in  dealing  with  the  essen- 
tial factors  which  go  to  make  up  suc- 
cessful retail  store  promotion  today. 
Entire  program  to  rest  on  a  summary 
of  points  indicated  by  retail  advertis- 
ing men  and  women  in  response  to  a 
pre-convention    questionnaire. 

Adjournment. 

American   Photo-Engravers   Assn. 

Room  A,  Cosmopolitan  Hotel 

Tuesday,  June  28 

Opening  2:00  P.  M. 

Presiding:  Charles  A.  Clark,  the  Cocks- 
Clark  Engraving  Company,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Photo-Engravings  in  Advertising — E.  W. 
Houser,  Barnes-Crosby  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Photo-Engravings  Convince  the  Buyer — 
M.  C.  Gosiger,  Schultz-Gosiger  Com- 
pany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Photo-Engravings  Attract  Attention — H.  C. 
Campbell.  Western  Eng.  &  Col.  Com- 
pany, Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Best  Reproductions — Charles  A.  Clark, 
Cocks-Clark  Engraving  Company,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Public  Utilities  Advertising 
Association 

Albany  Hotel,  Magnolia  Room 

Monday  Session,  June  27 

Opening  2:00  P.  M. 

Presiding:  President,  P.  U.  A.  A.,  Prank 
LeRoy  Blanchard,  Director  of  Adver- 
tising &  News  Department.  Henry  L. 
Doherty  &  Company,  New  York. 

President's  Address:  Frank  LeRoy  Blanch- 
ard, Director  of  Advertising  &  News 
Department,  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Com- 
pany,  New  York. 

Why  National  Utility  Associations  Believe 
in  Advertising — Paul  S.  Clapp,  Execu- 
tive Director,  National  Electric  Light 
Association,  New  York.  Questions  and 
Discussion. 

How  to  Buy  Radio  Time  and  What  to  Do 
With  It — Henry  Obermeyer.  Assistant 
to  Vice-President.  Consolidated  Gas 
Company.  New  York.  Questions  and 
Discussion. 

Why  Newspaverst — J.  C.  McQuiston,  Ad- 
vertising Manager,  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Company.  East  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Questions  and  Discussion — Other 
Mediums. 

Report  of  P.  V.  A.  A.  Committee  on  Costs 
and  Results — Chairman,  A.  C.  Watt,  of 
Hodenpyl,  Hardy  &  Company,  New 
York. 

Questions  and  Discussions  on  Addresses  and 
papers  of  the  afternoon  session. 

Tuesday  Session,  June  28 
Opening  2:00  P.  M. 

Presiding:  Vice-President,  P.  U.  A.  A., 
H.  M.  Lytle,  Vice-President,  Chicago 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  72  West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Future  of  Organized  Advertising — ^W. 
Prank  McClure,  Chairman,  National 
Advertising  Commission  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Albert  Frank  &  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 

Percolators  vs.  Paris  Bats — Advertising  Ap- 
pliances the  Department  Store  Way — 
Miss  Dorothy  Dignam,  of  McJunkin 
Advertising  Company,  Chicago,  and 
copy-writer  for   Commonwealth   Edison 
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Here  is  the  Answer 

We  asked  the  question  "How  did  your  first  quarter  for 
1927  compare  with  the  same  period  for  1926  in  the  Southern 
territory?"  Space  permits  publication  of  only  a  few^  of  the 
answers,  which  are  typical.  Many  others  were  given  in 
confidence  and  cannot  be  published. 

^mffican    Multigraph    Co 4*^   Imttate 

Ccttain-lcfd     Products    Corp.  29. 79^   Increase 

Bradkv     Knitting    Co -  ■*'"r    Incrtale 

Krtlv-SprinRfitId   Tite   Co IS'6%   Increase 

Ttuscon    Steel   Co —  189c    increase 

L.  C.   Smith  Typewriter  Co.  10%   Increase 
Montoe    Calculating    Machine 

Co.    - --  35%  Increase 

The   M.iytag  Co 200%   Increase 

Frigidaite    Corporation 50%   Increase 

Elliott     Addieising    Syileml.-  10%    Increase 

Columbia     Phonogtaph    Co...  71%   Increase 

Sttombeig    Electlic    Co I2V4%     Increase 

Whitehead    W   Hoag   Co 39.1%    Increase 

Milwaukee    Tool    Co 86.6%   Increase 

Cannon    Mills.    Inc.  20%   Increase 

Line-ATime    Mfg.    Co. 50%   Increase 

Simplex   Piston   Ring!   Co 63%   Increase 

J.   1.   Case   Threshing 

Machine    Co 10%  Increase 

Hendricks    Electric    Co 80%  Increase 

Whiiakec    Paper    Co. 4%   Increase 

Lee    Tite    8    Robber   Co 5%  Increase 

Yarnell. Waring      Co 18%%    Increase 

Dictaphone    Sales    Corp... 22%   Increase 

Fuller   Brush   Co 18%   Increase 

Automatic    Reftigctator   Co.-  15%   Increase 

Egtv    Register   Co 6.5%   Increase 

Russell    Mfg.    Co..    Inc 28%   Increase 

Wm.   E.   Weight   8   Son 20%  Increase 

Erie    Steam    Shovel    Co 15%  Increase 

Gerrard    Wire    Tying 

Machines     Co.    --    3  3.72%   Increase 

Waters    8    Waters   Mfg.    Co.  33%%    Increase 

C.   F.   Houghton   8   Co.  18%)   Increase 
Commercial     Envelope     Co.. 

Inc.              25%   Increase 

Structural    Slate    Co.  .  30%   Increase 

Miller-Brvanl-Pietce     Co 70%    Increase 

Miller     Rubber    Co -  33^3^0    Increase 


Answered! 

by  those  who  know 


Is  business  continuing  good  in 
the  South?  W^as  1926  an  unusual 
year?  What  are  conditions  today? 

We  asked  the  leading  national 
concerns,  the  great  names  in  Ameri- 
can industry,  who  make  Atlanta 
their  Southern  headquarters,  how 
the  first  quarter  of  1927  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1926. 
Gains  reported  ranged  from  4?b  to 
200%  increase  over  1926. 

'^tisiness  is  Qood  in  the  South 

Yes,  business  is  good  in  the  South. 
The  great  and  permanent  prosperi- 
ty founded  on  a  purchasing  power 
which  has  more  than  trebled  in  the 
past  ten  years,  is  today  reaching 
greater  heights  than  ever  before. 

And  it  is  significant  that  those 
manufacturers  who  have  realized 
that  this  country  can  no  longer  be 
served  from  any  one  point,  who 
have  selected  Atlanta  as  the  logical 
point  from  which  to  serve  the 
"^onth,  are  the  ones  who  are  getting 


the   business,   increasing  their  vol- 
ume, making  big  profits. 

The  Ideal  Location 

Atlanta  combines  in  one  location 
the  three  great  essentials  to  suc- 
cessful manufacturers:  Low  pro- 
duction cost,  brought  about  by 
efficient,  intelligent,  Anglo-Saxon 
labor,  together  with  big  savings  in 
raw  materials,  pov/er,  taxes  and 
other  basic  factors.  A  rich  and 
growing  market,  absorbing  an  ever 
increasing  volume  of  the  national 
production  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. Excellent  transportation 
facilities  over  15  railroad  lines 
radiating  from  Atlanta. 

The  finest  merchandising  brains 
in  the  country  have  made  the  most 


careful  surveys  and  com- 
parisons, have  checked 
and  rechecked  every  fac- 
tor entering  into  the 
problem  of  branch  location  and  have 
found  that  Atlanta  answers  every 
requirement.  As  a  result,  over  800 
of  America's  best-known  national 
concerns  have  placed  their  Southern 
Branches  in  Atlanta. 

Qet  the  Facts 

The  Atlanta  Industrial  Bureau  is 
thoroughly  equipped  to  present  the 
facts  as  they  apply  to  your  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  charge,  no  obliga- 
tion. The  information  your  request 
will  bring  may  be  worth  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  you — may 
prove  the  measure  of  your  profits 
for  the  coming  years.  Your  inquiry 
will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Industrial  Bureau 

137  Chamber  of  Commerce 


At  LAN 


Industrial  Headquarters  of  the  South 
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SINCE  the  date  of  our  first  issue,  May  9,  1923,  Advertising  and  Selling 
has  published  more  than  2000  articles  dealing  with  the  important  phases 
of  advertising  and  marketing.  These  articles  have  been  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  title,  author  and  subject  matter  respectively,  and  they 
together  with  other  sources  of  information  comprise  our  reference 
library.  Instead  of  hunting  through  back  numbers  for  an  article  in 
question,  you  can  save  time  by  writing  to  us;  when  you  are  confronted 
with  a  problem,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  try  to  give  you  immediate 
information  on  any  subject  within  our  scope.  In  order  to  enhance  the 
value  of  this  department  for  you,  your  inquiries  are  answered  the  same 
day  that  they  are  received,  thus  eliminating  all  possible  delay.  Use  our 
reference  library  for  prompt  and  accurate  information.  It  is  always  at 
your  service.  Address  Reference  Library,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9 
East  38th  Street,  New  York. 


Electric  Shops,  Chicago.  Questions  and 
Discussions. 

Advertising  and  Informing  the  Public — 
Lambert  St.  Clair,  Director  of  Adver- 
tising, American  Electric  Railway  As- 
sociation, New  York.  Questions  and  Dis- 
cussions. 

Where  Does  the  Agency  Fit  In? — James 
O'Shaughnessy,  Executive  Secretary, 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  New  York.  Questions  and 
Discussions. 

Report  of  P.  U.  A.  A.  Committee  on  Better 
Copy — Chairman,  Irving  M.  Tuteur, 
McJunkin  Advertising  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 

Questions  and  Discussions  on  Addresses 
and  Papers  of  the  Afternoon  Session. 

Federation  of  Women's  Advertising 
Clubs 

Hotel  Cosmopolitan 

Monday,  June  27 

5:00  P.  M. 

Greeting  to  Denver — Miss  Marie  Richey, 
Advertising  Manager,  Daniels  &  Fisher 
Store  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 

What  the  International  Adrertising  As- 
sociation Means — C.  K.  Woodbridge,  Presi- 
dent, International  Advertising  Association, 
and  Vice-President,  Electric  Refrigeration 
Corporation,  Detroit.  Mich. 

The  Pro  and  Con  of  Testimonial  Adver- 
tising Copy: 

When  It  Is  Good — Miss  Hildegarde  Gloyer, 
National  Advertising  Department,  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal,   Milwaukee. 

When  It  Is  Not  Good — Miss  Elsie  E.  Wil- 
son. Associate  Editor,  American  Heating 
Merchant.  Advertising  Division,  American 
Radiator  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee  Member — 
Mrs.   Bernice   Blackwood. 

Report    of   Officers  : 

Pre-iiident's  Report — Mrs.  Minna  Hall 
Carothers  ;  Vice  President's  Report — Miss 
Hazel   Ludwig. 

Elections  —  Vote  on  Constitutional  Re- 
visions. 

Club  Problems:  Employment  Work — Mrs. 
Hilma  Benson,  Swedish  Courier,  Chicago: 
President,  Women's  Advertising  Club  of 
Chicago. 

Programs — Mrs.  Ellen  Patten,  Crane  Ice 
Cream.  Philadelphia  ;  President,  Advertising 
Women's   Club   of   Philadelphia. 

Scholarship — Mrs.  Selma  Elgutter,  Elgut- 
ter  Advertising  Service,  Toledo ;  President, 
Women's  Advertising  Club  of  Toledo. 

Vigilance — Miss  Margaret  Coons,  First 
National  Bank,  St.  Louis;  President, 
Women's  Advertising  Club  of  St.   Louis. 

Social  Events — Miss  Jessie  Ziegler. 
Women's  Advertising  Club  of  Houston. 

Club   Officers'  Conference 

Wednesday,  June  29 
Opening  9:30  A.  M. 

Presiding :  Dr.  H.  H.  Maynard,  President, 
Advertising  Club  of  Columbus,   Ohio. 

Keeping  Advertising  Club  Members  on  the 
Job  Every  Day  of  the  Year — Arthur  H. 
Brayton,  President,  Advertising  Club  of  Des 
Moines,    Iowa. 

The  Use  of  Programs  Supplied  by  Head- 
quarters— Alfonso  Johnson,  President,  Ad- 
vertising League  of  Dallas,  Te.xas. 

How  Women's  Clubs  Educate  Their  Mem- 
bers and  the  Public  on  the  Economics  of 
Advertising — Mrs.  Hilma  Benson,  President, 
Women's   Advertising   Club  of   Chicago. 

Starti7ig  Public  Dinners  on  Time — J.  R- 
Bolton,  Secretary,  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,   N.   Y. 

Making  District  Conventions  Most  Useful 
— C.  C.  Younggreen,  Chairman,  Sixth  Dis- 
trict,   Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Wednesday,  June  29 
Opening-  2:00  P.  M. 

Publicitti  for  and  Promotion  of  Club 
Events  —  Donald  K.  Thomas,  Managing 
Director,  Advertising  Club  of  Lis  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Round   Table   Sessions : 

(a)  For  clubs  with  paid  secretaries — 
Leader :  H.  T.  Bussman,  President,  Adver- 
tising Club  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(b)  For  clubs  with  volunteer  secretaries 
— Leader  :  E.  N.  Ledvard.  President.  Adver- 
tising Club  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Theatre    Advertising   Publishers 
Association 

Room  A,  Hotel  Cosmopolitan 

Monday,  June  27 

Opening  2:30  P.  M. 

Presiding:  E.  B.  Brush.  President,  Clyde 
W.  Riley  Advertising  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
General  Discussion  and  Election  of  Officers. 

Tuesday,  June  28 
12:30  P.  M. 

Luncheon — Close    of    Business    Details 

Presiding:  K.  E.  Brugh,  President,  Clyde  W. 
Rilev  Advertising  Company,  Chicago, 
111. 

Bellinri  Adrrrlining — J.  C.  Chevalier.  Secre- 
tary. .\ew  York  Theater  Program  Cor- 
poration. New  York.  N.   Y. 

Purchase — Inclination — The  lmi}Oftant  F«ii- 
damental  of  a  "Quatitij  Market" — E.  E. 
Brugh.  President,  Riley  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Screen  Advertisers  Association 

Broadway  Theater 

Sunday,  June  26 

8:15  P.  M. 

Pictnrc:  Thirty  Years  of  Motion  I*ietiires. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
convention  (Ulegates  to  view  this  film  as 
the  guests  of  the  Screen  Advertisers  As- 
sociatiun. 

Shirley  Savoy  Hotel 

Monday,  June  27 

Opening  1 :30  P.  M. 

Opening  of  Convention — Chairman  .1.  Don 
Alexander.  Alexander  Film  Company.  Den- 
ver,  Colorado. 

Minutes  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Address  of  President — Douglas  D.  Rot- 
backer.  Rothacker  Industrial  Films,  Chi- 
catgo.  III. 

Panchromatic  i  Dupe  Negative — George 
A.  Blair.  Eastman  Kokak  Company, 
Rochester.  X.  Y.      Discussion. 

Uses  o;  f'hanofilm  for  Comviercial  Ad- 
vertising— Ra.v  D.  Lillibridge.  President, 
Llllibridge   Advertising  Agenc.v,  New   York, 

v  "^ioii    Picture   Conditions  in    the  North- 
-R.  H.  Ray,   Ray-Bell  Films.  St.  Paul. 


'•rt      Length      Division 
•  r,   Chairman. 

Plans- 

—A. 

V. 

>''Ussion. 

\l 

journment 

Tuesday, 

June 

28 

Opening  2 

:00  P 

M. 

cting     called      to 
Husiness. 

or<ler — Presentation 

-'■ussion. 

■«     Organization  ■ — M.      F.      Campbell, 
.1..  ..inder  Film  Company.  Denver.  Colo. 
•     Motion    Pictures   and   Floods — Wm.   John- 
•son.     Motion     Picture     Advertising    Service, 
.New  Orleans.  La. 

Our  Jim   From  Texas — James  P.  Simpson, 
lames  P.  Simpson  Company.  Dallas.  Texas. 
'     Discussion  and   General  Business. 
I     Adjournment. 

Wednesday,  June  29 
Opening  9:30  A.  M. 

Meeting    called    to   order. 

General  Business. 

Internatiuniil       Advertising       Association 
Plans — Robert    A.    Warfel,    Exec.    Sec.    Ad- 
,rcrtising  Commission. 
'     Discussion. 

Successful     Uses     of     Motion     Pictures — 
: Speaker  to   be   announced. 

Discussion. 

'■''irimittee    Reports. 

I'^xecutive   Committee   Meeting. 
j    Short    Length   Division   Business  Meeting. 
<    Screening    of    Pictures. 
f    Report    .Short    Length   Business   Meeting. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Adjournment. 


:A(b.u\ 


FROM     OUR    CODE    OF    ETHICS 
'■*■  Honorahleness — //  is  an  absolute  essential  in  honor- 
able competition  that  we  prove  ourselves  as  honorable  in 
every  particular  as  ice  should  have  our  competitors." 


YPOGRAPHY  cannot 
rightfully  nor  profitably 
be  purchased  by  the 
yardstick.  It  must,  injustice  to 
all,  be  had  only  on  a  time  basis. 
Place  your  typography  with  men 
who  are  bound  by  a  code  of 
ethics  to  bill  your  work  honestly. 
A.T.  A.  typography  is  the  best. 


•    ^EW  J^ORK   ^ROUP   OF 

^Advertising  'T'ypogr a  pliers  of  America 

461  eighth  zAvenue,  J'^ew  York 
-I- ^ MEMBEfX.S >- 

Ad  Service  Co.  *  Advertising  Agencies'  Service  Co.  *  The  Advertype  Co.,  Inc. 
Associated  Typographers  *  E.  M.  Dianiant  Typographic  Service  '  Frost  Brothers 
David  Gildea  &  Co..  Inc.  '  Montague  Lee  Co.,  Inc.  <  Frederic  Nelson  Phillips,  Inc. 
Standard  Ad  Service  *  Supreme  Ad  Service  *  Tri-Arts  Press,  Inc. 
Typographic  Service  Company  of  New  York,  Inc.  '  Kurt  H.  Volk,  Inc. 
The  Woodrow  Press,  Inc. 

-<■ ■ — — >- 

SEND    FIFTY    CENTS    FOR    A   COPY   OF  THE  A.  T.   A.  SERVICE  BOOK 


'Impressive  Facts  About  the  Gas  Industry" 

With  an  investment  of  $4,000,000,000,  the  gas  industry 
Stands  high  among  the  country's  leading  industries.  To 
familiarize  advertisers  with  the  enormous  mar- 
ket which  this  business  affords,  we  have  pre- 
pared an  attractive  little  booklet  entitled  "Im- 
pressive Facts  about  the  Gas  Industry."  You 
are  invited  to  send  for  a  copy. 

Robbins  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

9  East  38th  Street  New  York 
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Wire  Your 
Inquiries 

We  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  getting  in- 
formation to  you  quickly. 
We  want  to  co-operate 
with  you  to  that  end. 

Send  your  telegram  COL- 
LECT to  our  nearest  office 


We  are  always 
glad  to  pay  charges 
on  telegraphic  in- 
quiries. 


Established  1913 


Collegiate  Special 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

503   Fifth  Ave.,  New   York 
612  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


^STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER^ 


Gives  You  This  Service: 

1.  The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  listing  7,500  na- 
tional  advertisers. 

2.  The  Monthly  Supplements 
which    keep    it   up    to    date. 

3.  The  Agency  Lists.  Names 
of  1500  advertising  agen- 
cies, their  personnel  and 
accounts  of  600  leading 
agencies. 

4.  The  Geographical  Index. 
National  advertisers  ar- 
ranged by  cities  and 
states. 

5.  Special  Bulletins.  Latest 
campaign  news,  etc. 

6.  Service  Bureau.  Other  in- 
formation by  mail  and 
telegraph. 

Write  or  Phone 

National  Register  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 

R.  W.  Ferrel,  Mgr. 

15  Moore  St.  New  York  City 

Tel.  Bowlin;  Green   7966 


Are  "Display  Helps" 
Wasted 


[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE  25] 


3.7%, 

Doubtful 

— S.9% 
Doubt- 

Yes 

No 

ful 

64.2% 

25.5% 

10.3% 

75     % 

21.2% 

3.8% 

59     % 

13.6% 

27.4% 

16.7% 

83.3% 

00     % 

100     % 

00     % 

00     % 

100     % 

00     % 

00     % 

57.1% 

42.9% 

00     % 

75     % 

12.5% 

12.5% 

87.5% 

12.5% 

00     % 

71.4% 

00     % 

28.6% 

.Teweli'y  Stores — 1% 
Furniture  Stores — 25% 
Hardware  Stores — 58% 
Public  Utility  Stores — 19% 
.Shoe  Stores — 24% 
Miscellaneous  Stores — 11% 

7.  If  manufacturers  were  to  pro- 
duce high  class  display  units,  say 
of  wood,  satin,  metal,  with,  perhaps, 
lighting  or  mechanical  features — 
real  decorative  units  of  the  modern 
type,  and  loan  them  to  you,  would 
you  usually  give  such  displays  pre- 
ferred space? 

Yes— 99.2%,  No — .3%,   Doubtful— .5% 

8.  Would  you  consider  such  dis- 
plays on  a  rental  service  from  the 
manufacturer  in  preference  to  the 
usual  free  material  now  being  sent 
your  store? 

Average  of  All  Classes 
Yes — 67.4%,      No- 


Stores — 

Department    .... 

Clothing    

Specialty     

Drug    

Jewelry    

Furniture    

Hardware    

Public   Utility    .^ 

Shoe     T 

Miscellaneous     . . 


9.  Considering  that  these  more 
elaborate  displays  were  well  de- 
signed, unusually  attractive,  featured 
manufacturer's  product  from  deal- 
er's viewpoint,  what  rental  per  week 
would  you  consider  reasonable  to  pay 
the  manufacturer  for  a  display  that 
would  cost  $150  each  to  produce? 

Average   tor   all   classes — $10.08   a  week  by 
those   who  were   in   favor   of  paying   rental. 

Department  Stores   $14.01 

Specialty  Stores    10.40 

Jewelry   Stores    15.00 

Hardware    Stores    5.33 

Shoe   Stores    16.00 

Clothins  Stores   7.82 

Drug  Stores 00 

Furniture  Stores   10.00 

Public  Utility  Stores   11.65 

Miscellaneous  Stores    10.66 

10.  Would  you  be  opposed  to  as- 
sisting the  manufacturer  produce 
better  display  helps — by  paying  him 
one-half  the  cost  of  better  helps? 

No— 32,6%,    Yes— 53.9%,    Doubtful 

Store.? —  No 

Department    ....  42.9% 

Clothing    28.8% 

Specialty     45.5% 

Drug    34     % 

Jewelry    00    % 

Furniture    43     % 

Hardware    28.5% 

Public   Utility    .  .  37.5% 

Shoe     37.5% 

Miscellaneous     .  .  28.5% 

11.  Does  the  manufacturer's 
salesman  usually  call  on  your  dis- 
play department  to  explain  the  dis- 


ubtful- 

-13.5% 

Doubt- 

Yes 

ful 

57.1% 

00     % 

55.8% 

15.4% 

18.1% 

36.3% 

66     % 

00     % 

00     % 

00     % 

28.5% 

28.5% 

57.2% 

14.3% 

50     % 

12.5% 

50     % 

12.5% 

57.2% 

14.3% 

play  helps  his  firm  offers,  or  is  such 
information  usually  left  with  the 
department  merchandise  buyer? 

Left  with  buyer 76.8% 

Display   Department    23.2% 

Buyer      Display 

Department   Stores    94.6% 

Clothing   Stores    92.3% 

Specialty  Stores 86.4% 

Drug   Stores    75     % 

JeW'Ary  Stores   66.6% 

Furniture   Stores    71.5% 

Hardware  Stores   85.7% 

Public   Utility  Stores....      75     % 

Shoe  Stores 50     % 

Miscellaneous    Stores    ...      71.5% 


5.4% 
7.7% 
13.6% 
26  % 
33.4% 
28.5% 
13.3% 
25  % 
50  % 
28.5% 


12.  Name  three  manufacturers 
whom  you  consider  are  now  sending 
you  the  best  dealer  helps;  that  is, 
lielps  that  you  usually  find  preferred 
space  for  in  your  window  or  store, 
helps  that  you  feel  excel  from  points 
of  comparison  among  all  such  manu- 
facturers' display  helps  as  you  re- 
ceive ? 

(Names  omitted  for  reasons  that  are 
obvious.) 

13.  Do  you  feel  that  manufac- 
turers and  national  advertisers 
would  improve  their  display  helps  if 
a  practical  display  man,  with  retail 
store  experience,  were  on  their  staff 
for  consultation?  Or  if  they  had 
their  own  display  departments  to 
analyze  and  design  their  displays 
from  a  practical  viewpoint? 

Yes — 99.9%,  No — 00%,  Did  not  answer — 
.01%. 

14.  State  briefly  the  reasons  for 
your  answer  to  question  number 
thirteen. 

Following  are  a  few  typical  replies  : 
"Too  much  printing — not  enough  display." 
"Seems  to  me  that  retail  displays  are  so 
far  advanced  compared  with  the  manufac- 
turer's idea  of  assistance  that  it's  high  time 
he  was  educating  himself  on  'what  is  dis- 
play?' " 

"Knows  how  to  display  to  the  public  for 
results." 

"Understands  relation  between  display 
helps  and  merchandise." 

"Specialized  experience  qualifies  the  dis- 
play man." 

"Knows  display  as  a  'business'." 
"We  get  helps  that  probably  co.^t  a  lot  of 
money,  but    there   is  no  merchandising  idea 
behind  them." 

"Present  day  helps  are  not  up  to  our 
present  standards  of  display." 

15.  Have  local  display  services 
ever  placed  any  manufacturer's  dis- 
plays in  your  display  windows  for 
you  ? 

Average  of  All  Classes 
No — 91%,    Yes — 9% 

No  Yes 

Department  Stores   92,3%  7,7% 

Clothing   Stores    98.1%  1,9% 

Specialty  Stores 100     %  00    % 

Drug   Stores    75     %  25    % 

Jewelry  Stores    100     %  00    % 

Furniture  Stores    100     %  00    % 

Hardware  Stores 87.5%  12,5% 

Public  Utility  Stores    ...    100    %  00    % 

Shoe  Stores 100    %  00    % 

Miscellaneous   Stores    . . .      57.2%  42.8% 
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16.  Uo  you  believe  in  tying-up 
your  window  displays  of  nationally 
advertised  products  with  national 
advertisements  of  such  products? 

Average  of  All  Classes 
Yes — 93.7%,    No — 4.3%.    Occasionally — 2% 

i  Stores —  Yes  No  Occ. 

Department    79.8%  6.2%  14     % 

I      Clothing    88.4%  5.8%        5.8% 

I      Specialty     85.7%  14.3%  00    % 

DrUR    83.3%  16.7%  00     % 

Jewelry    100    %  00     %  00    % 

Furniture    100    %  00    %  00    % 

i      Hardware    100    %  00     %  00     % 

I      Public    Utility    .  .  100     %  00     %  00    % 

Shoe     100    %  00     %  00-    % 

Miscellaneous     .  .  100    %  00     %  00    % 

17.  Do  you  tie-up  your  window 
displays  with  your  local  newspaper'.s 
advertising? 

Yes — 95.9%,  No — 2.8%.  Occasionally — 1.3% 
Stores —  Yes  No        Occ. 

Department    84.7%        4.7%      10.6% 

I      Clothing    92.3%        5.7%        2     % 

;     Specialty     95    %       5    %     00    % 

:      Drug    100     %      00     %      00     % 

Jewelry      100     %      00     %      00     % 

Furniture    100     %      00     %      00     % 

Hardware    100    %      00     %      00     % 

f      Public   Utility    .  .    100     %      00     %      00     % 
't      Shoe   87.5%      12.5%      00     % 

!  Miscellaneous  .  .  100  %  00  %  00  % 
18.  Do  you,  generally  speaking, 
regard  the  display  helps  now  being 
sent  you  by  manufacturers  to  be  of 
material  assistance  in  trimming 
your  windows? 

Average  of  All  Classes 
No — 61.2%,  Yes — 38.8% 

No  Yes 

I  Department   Stores    70.2%  29.8% 

I  Clothing   Stores    39.9%  60.1% 

Specialty  Stores 76.1%  23.9% 

Drug   Stores    50    %  50    % 

Jewelry  Stores   33.3%  66.7% 

Furniture  Stores    85.7%  14.3% 

Hardware  Stores   37.5%  62.5% 

,  Public   Utility   Stores    ...  75     %  25     % 

I  Shoe  Stores 87.5%  12.5% 

1  Miscellaneous   Stores    ...  57.1%  42.9% 

19.  Do  you  enter  window  display 
contests  conducted  by  manufacturers 
and  national  advertisers? 

Average  of  All  Classes 
I  No — 56.3%.    Yes — 43.7% 

_  No  Yes 

Department   Stores   57.7%  42.3% 

Clothing   Stores    54.5%  45.5% 

Specialty  Stores 71.4%  28.6% 

Drug    Stores    25     %  75     % 

Jewelry  Stores    66.7%  33.3% 

Furniture  Stores    42.9%  57.1% 

Hardware  Stores    87.5%  12  5% 

Public  Utility  Stores  ....  37.5%  62.5% 

Shoe  Stcires 62,5%  37.5% 

Miscellaneous  Stores   ....  57.1%  42.9% 

20.  State  briefly  your  reason  for 
entering  or  not  entering  manufac- 
turers' display  contests. 

FOR 

I       "Display  contests  increase  sales  of  prod- 
|.ucts." 

"Because  it  ties  up  with  local  and  na- 
tional advertising." 

"Prizes  lend  incentive  for  added  effort." 
Assists    in    .securing    favorable    publicitv 
lor^  store  and  display  man." 

"Stimulate  better  displays  through  com- 
petitive efforts." 

"Provides  method  of  checking  up  stand- 
ard of  di.splays  with  others." 

AGAINST 
"Incompetent  judges." 

"Insufficient  publicity,  often  do  not  know 
™P.test  in  progress  until  too  late." 

Only  very  few  manufacturers  furnish 
material  I  can  use." 

"Failure  to  send  material  in  time — or  in- 
structions." 

"F'eeling  of  prejudiced  awards." 
Small    windows    usually    must    compete 
With  larger  windows." 

"Prizes  usually  too  small." 

21.  Do   such    display   contests,    in 


j3HE  buys  90  %  of  the  goods  purchased  on  the 
farm  whether  it  is  for  the  home  or  not.  She  in- 
fluences your  sales  volume  to  a  surprising  degree. 
She  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  by  every  think- 
ing, advertising  manufacturer. 
THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  reaches  the  farm  woman, 
800,000  of  her  every  month!  This  magazine  is  her 
own,  edited  for  her,  and  it  forms  the  basis  of  her 
buying  information. 

Who  decides  what  make  of  oil  stove  or  range  shall 
be  purchased?  Who  buys  the  kitchen  linoleum, 
the  paint  for  walls  and  woodwork,  the  washing- 
machine  and  new  furniture  for  the  living  room? 
Who  buys  shoes  and  clothing  for  the  family? 
Who  is  consulted  about  the  building  of  the  new 
home?  Whose  influence  is  important  when  a 
family  automobile  is  purchased? 
The  farm  woman  is  the  real  "purchasing  agent" 
on  the  farm.  Farm  women  subscribers  to  THE 
FARMER'S  WIFE  spend  over  thirty  million 
dollars  per  year  on  furniture  alone! 
Investigate  THE  FARMER'S  WIFE— we  wel- 
come inquiries! 

THE 

Farmers  Wife 

A  Magazine  for  Farm  Women 

WEBB  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Western  Representatives 

Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc. 

307  North  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Eastern  Representatives 

Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc. 

250  Park  Avenue 

New  York  City 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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AGAIN  - 

all  records  broken  ! 

The  Shrine  Magazine  for 
June  contains  13,033  lines 
of  advertising  —  a  gain  of 
143  per  cent,  over  the  same 
issue  a  year  ago. 


June,  by  the  way,  carries 
more  advertising  than  any 
issue  published  since  the 
magazine  was  founded. 


VJ 


-w 


The  Shrine  Magazine 

1440  Broadway   •    New  York 
Thone:  Pennsylvania  7827 


Tribune  Tower 
CHICAGO 


Little  Building 
BOSTON 


% 


your  estimation,  encourage  larger 
and  better  showings  of  the  manufac- 
turer's product,  with  increased  sales 
of  same  during  period  of  display? 

Yes — 92%,   No — 5.69;,.    Doubtful — 2.4% 

22.  Have  you  any  suggestions  for 
improving  manufacturers'  window 
display  contests? 

Quoted  below  are  a  few  of  the  high  lights 
from  replies  to  this  question. 

"Eliminate  the  necessity  of  using  this  or 
that  help."  .       , ,      ... 

"Manufacturer's  salesman  should  tell 
every  display  man  all  details  of  contest 
during  calls  on  store."  ,.•„., 

"Classify  cities  according  to   population. 

"For  fa'irer  judging — erase  all  marks  of 
identification."  ^     ..     , 

"Disinterested    but    qualified   display   men 

for  juclffGS  " 

"Addressing  announcements  of  contest  to 

Display   Manager." 

"Let  it  be  definitely  understood  prizes  are 
offered  to  the  display  manager  who  creates 
the  display — the  store  will  profit  by  the  in- 
creased sales  through  the  better  display. 

"Do  not  make  it  compulsory  to  use  the 
manufacturer's  dealer  helps— the  display 
man  mav  be  able  to  develop  something  even 
better  tViereby  furnishing  new  ideas  to  the 
manuCacturer  as  to  possible  helps  he  may 
care  to  produce."  ^     ^    ,        „» 

"Make  sure  dates  set  for  conte.st  do  not 
generally  conflict  with  seasonal  selling  and 
featuring  of  other  products." 

"With  ample  publicity  through  trade 
journals  to  merchants  and  display  men  a 
nation-wide  selling  campaign  can  be  con- 
ducted. I  suggest  holding  contests  to  a 
thirty-dav  period — either  at  height  of  sea- 
sonal demand  or  when  product  needs  great- 
est promotional  effort." 

23.  State  here  any  suggestions  you 
care  to  offer  that  might  help  improve 
manufacturer's  display  helps. 

A  variety  of  the  suggestions  offered  are 
quoted  below  : 

"Have  units  flexible  in  size. 

"More  attention  to  needs  of  average  size 
cities."  .     .„„., 

"Helps  that  measure  up  to  present  stand- 
ard of  retail  store  displays." 

"Educational  displays." 

"More  'human  interest'  in  display  ideas. 

"Helps  in  keeping  with  merchandise  style 
and  reflncments."  . 

"Qualified  display  manager  m  direct  su- 
pervision is  safest,  quickest  means  to  im- 
prove manufacturer's  dealer  helps. 

"Displays  on  rental  plan." 


i^ 


WOU  don  t  have  to  be  a  physicist  to  know 
that  the  longest  way  around  is  an  in- 
direct method.  The  Market  Place  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  cardinal 
points — you  and  your  next  connection. 


Volume  Madness 

[CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE   28] 

advertising  done  is  one  of  the  many 
deadly  factors  in  wasteful  promotion. 
In  retailing  the  twin  destroyer  of  prof- 
its is  the  cutting  down  of  prices  for  ad- 
vertising promotions,  and  the  driving  of 
such  promotions  every  week  or  every 
day,  thereby  exhausting  the  community 
demand  for  such  goods  at  small  profits 
and  increased  sales  cost.  Such  activity 
stimulates  competition  to  do  still  more 
destructive  promotion.  Community  re- 
sources for  sales  are  thus  frittered 
away,  public  necessities  supplied  with 
smail  profits  to  stores,  and  a  future 
sales  resistance  created  because  de- 
mand must  wait  until  abnormal  su;> 
plies  are  used  up.  Result:  diminished 
profits   and   a   stagnant   market. 

In  view  of  all  this  an  important 
question  should  be  asked  and  answered 
when  analyzing  sales  quotas:  What 
figure  of  volume  is  the  highest  that  we 
can  attain,  tmthout  an  increased  per- 
revtacje  of  seUinci  cost?" 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the 
chance,  and  indeed  the  likelihood,  that 
past  experience  may  not  have  truly 
demonstrated   the   point  of   saturation. 
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or  increased  sales  resistance,  for  the 
product  or  store  patronage.  It  is  upon 
this  problem  that  brains  and  time 
should  be  spent — with,  perhaps,  sur- 
I  veys  and  inspections. 

There   is  one  vital  element,  often  a 
tremendous  factor  in  the  realization  of 
increased    volume,   which    is   given   too 
small   importance  by  most  advertisers. 
Demand    for    commodities    is    usually 
created  by  human  emotion,  by  awaken- 
1  ing  new  desires  on  the  part  of  poten- 
!  tial  prospects.     These  new  desires  are 
i  commonly  developed  by  the  exploitation 
j  of  new  ideas,  presented  in  impressive 
;or  appetizing  manner. 
1      The  commonly  recognized  manner  of 
I  seeking  increased  sales  is  by  inci'easing 
the   size    of   the   advertising   space,   as 
though    people    would    be    startled,    as- 
tounded, or  stampeded  into  using  new 
K'nn.is,  or  more  goods.    But  that  is  as  bad 
|)syrholog>'   as   it   is  business  economy. 
Size  domination  has  its  chief  strength 
in    impressing    some    people    with    the 
idea     that     a     certain     product     must 
;  be    better    than    another,    because    the 
•larger  sale  of  it  is  apparently  evidenced 
;by  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  can 
afford  to  spend  more  money  in  adver- 
tising it.     Such  exploitation  fits  a  con- 
dition when  the  reader  has  in  mind  the 
purchase   of  that   commodity   and  will 
not  be  able  to  judge  between  competing 
articles  when  buying.     But  most  people 
will    be   led   to    buy    a    new    article    by 
reading  a  statement  of  some  new  hu- 
man interest  about  the  goods  or  some 
new   suggestion   about   its   utility.      So 
we    find    continuously    in    advertising 
that   the    brain-thought    of   a    creative 
?opy-writer   is   a    vastly    more   compel- 
ling factor  in  arousing  new   or  larger 
desire  for  goods  than  increased  space. 
And   it  costs   no   more   to   broadcast   a 
compelling  human  idea  than  a  conven- 
tional, banal,  often  imitative  statement 
that  no  amount  of  double  spreads  could 
.■ause  to  create  an   emotion  of  desire. 

Recently  I  found  in  the  same  issue  of 
\  magazine  three  competing  advcrtise- 
Ticnts  of  automobile  tires.  One  was 
•omposed  of  two  facing  pages  in  color; 
mother  one  page  in  color;  the  third 
;wo  full  columns.  The  double-page  ad- 
vertisement used  one  page  for  an  il- 
ustration  showing  an  intangible  mess 
)f  tires  on  shelves.  The  object  in  view 
vas  beyond  the  comprehension  as  well 
is  the  interest  of  the  reader.  The 
ither  page  was  mutilated  in  order  to 
ie  up,  as  the  artist  seemed  to  hope, 
vith  the  second  page.  The  singh-  page 
idvertisement  was  handsomely  done 
ind  worth  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
he  two  facing  pages.  The  two-col- 
imn  layout  was  best  of  the  three,  by 
eason  of  the  copy  idea  that  it  con- 
ained  and  the  convincing  way  in  which 
he  story  was  told.  So  the  big  adver- 
iser  paid  five  times  as  much  for  a 
nutilated  advertisement  with  a  weak 
tory  as  the  small  advertiser  paid  for 

much  more  effective  and  convincing 
nnouncement.  A  twenty  thousand 
ollar  splash! 

AVhen  advertisers  learn  to  reason  out 
heir  advertising  problems,  instead  of 
basing  bell-wethers  and  being  stam- 
eded  into  wasteful  expenditures  for 
uestionable  exploitation,  they  will 
top  much  of  the  present  day  waste 
1  promoting  sales.  When  they  real- 
:e  t;hat  what  is  said  about  their  com- 
lodity  is  vastly  more  important  than 
le    size    of    the    megaphone    through 


ere  me  your  v^mtomers 


There  are  617,851  of  these  individual  buyers  of  MODERN  PRISCILLA 
(perhaps3,ooo,oooreaders).  They  read  it  eagerly  from  month  to  month. 
And  through  the  unique  service  of  the  Priscilla  Proving  Plant  they 
have  learned  to  place  implicit  faith  in  products  they  see  advertised  in 
its  columns. 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  family  of  MODERN  PRISCILLA  readers,— 
representing  the  finest  substantial  class  of  American  home  life. 

May  2ve  hip  YOUtakeYOUR 
message  inside  thisFmnily  Circle? 

MODERN  PRISCILLA 

Arthur  J.  Crockett,  Advertising  Director 
470  Atlantic  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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PHOTOSTAT  SERVICE 

RAPID— ECONOMICAL 

FACSIMILES  -  ENLARGEMENTS-  REDUCTIONS 

Commerce    Photo-Print   Corporation 
i    42    BROADWAY  go    MAIDEN     LANE 

Hanover    8993  John    3697 
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tor    Sale:    A    complete    set    of    Bound 

Volumes  of  Printers'  Ink  Weekly  from 
October  3,  1918,  to  September  28.  1922,  in 
good  condition.  Volume  numbers  105  to 
120.  Price  for  sixteen  volumes  $30.00. 
Box  4,S6.  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East 
38th  St..  New  York  Citv. 


YmrQiasvaet  Camp^^ 
with  IVade  PobliciHr 

fir  Sample  Cajnet  adiressi 
KNIT  GOODS  PUBU5BING  COR!> 

WWorth  Sltntt  Near  York  Qty 
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Bakers  Weekly 


A.B.C.-A.B.P. 
New  York  City 

NEW  YORK  OFFICERS  West  45lh  St. 
CHICAGO    OFFICE — 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining  a  complete  research  laboratory 
aud  experimental  bakery  for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
jAlso   a_  Research    Merchandising    Department, 

furnishing   statistics    and    sales    analysis    data. 
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Ask 
our  reps 


-for  information  about 
the  dental  market;  call 
them  up  or  drop  them 
a  line.  They  never 
color  market  informa- 
tion for  the  purpose 
of  securing  advertising 


ORAL    HYGIENE 

Every  dentist  every  month 

1116  Wolfendale  Street,  N.  S. 
PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

CHICAGO:     W.  B.   Conant,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 

Harrison  8448. 
NEW  YORK:     Stuart  M.   Stanley,  82  West  45th 

St..    Vanderbllt    375S. 
ST    I/OUIS:     A.   D.   McKlnney.   Syndicate  Trust 

Bldg..   Olive   43. 
S.\N    FRANCISCO:      Roger    A.    Johnstone.    155 

Montgomery   St.,   Kearny    8086. 


land  Oi^  Q'CO'HI 


29  Rich  Counties 

More  than  a  million  people 

The  G.  C.  O.  M.  (Great  Central 
Ohio  Market),  with  Columbus  its 
trading  center  and  Capital,  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  fields  in 
America  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds 
of  Merchandise.  The  wealth  of 
this  territory  is  more  than  21^ 
billion    dollars. 

One  newspaper  .  .  .  The  Co- 
lumbus Dispatch,  can  give  you  the 
key  to  sales  in  this  fertile  terri- 
torv. 

During  1926  The  Dispatch  car- 
ried more  agate  lines  of  paid  ad- 
vertising than  any  other  Ohio 
newspaper. 

The  Dispatch,  with  a  circu- 
lation of  113.678,  reaches  prac- 
tically all  of  the  worthwhile  homes 
in  Columbus  and  covers  the  great 
Central  Ohio  Market  as  no  other 
newspaper  even  claims  to  do. 

Ohio's  greatest  home  daily  y 


which  they  say  it,  they  will  begin  to 
do  better  advertising,  and  do  it  at  half 
the  pi'esent  cost. 

When  retailers  learn  that  people 
judge  what  goods  are  most  valuable 
for  them  to  buy  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  store  exploits  them  and  what 
the  store  says  about  them,  the  will 
change  their  present  tactics.  That  lit- 
tle Rogers-Peet  advertisement  never 
gets  frightened  by  its  four-column  and 
full-page  competitors.  It  just  says 
something  about  clothing  and  gets 
read. 

In  retailing,  people  are  stampeded 
into  buying  things  they  don't  especially 
want,  because  the  stores  rave  most 
about  their  bargains  and  fail  to  ad- 
vertise intelligently  the  things  marked 
at  full  prices  that  are  worth  full  prices. 
This  advertising  judgment  would  serve 
the  people  better  and  people  would 
gladly  buy,  since  the  advertising  would 
tell  them"  why  that  commodities  were 
desirable. 

It  is  a  law  of  physics  that  initial 
energy  loses  power  when  it  increases 
speed.  Action  measured  merely  by 
quantity  also  loses  direction  and  con- 
trol. Desperate  effort  takes  no  thought 
of  cost  or  loss.  Frenzied  business  effort 
shortens  life  and  precludes  living  while 
one  is  alive. 

Why  not  do  business  in  reason,  live 
longer  and  more  happily,  and  make 
more  net  profits? 


Magazine  Club  Elects  Officers 
for  Coming  Year 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maga- 
zine Club  held  at  the  Advertising  Club 
on  June  1,  the  following  officers  were 
elected   for  the   coming   year: 

Albert  J.   Gibney,   president;    Elliott 

D.  Odell,    first   vice-president;    Arthur 

E.  Carpenter,  second  vice-president; 
Wallis  F.  Howe,  Jr.,  secretary,  and 
H.  J.   Donohoe,   treasurer. 

Directors  elected  are:  Raymond  B. 
Bowen,  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  Robert  L. 
Johnson,  Frederick  C.  Kendall,  Oliver 
B.  Merrill,  Benjamin  G.  Oman,  and 
Emil  R.  Weadon. 


Joseph  H.  Appel  Honored 
by  College 

A  tribute  to  New  York's  advertising 
men  was  paid  on  Monday,  June  6,  by 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  when 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
was  conferred  upon  Joseph  H.  Appel, 
director  of  advertising  and  publicity 
for  the  John  Wanamaker  Store,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Appel  was  graduated  from 
Franklin  and  Marshall  in  the  class  of 
'92,  and  three  years  later  was  admitted 
to  the  Pennsylvania  bar.  From  1896 
to  1899  he  was  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Times  under  Colonel  A.  K.  McClure, 
leaving  the  Times  to  become  director 
of  advertising  and  publicity  for  the 
Wanamaker  organization  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  served  in  that  capacity  until 
1912,  when  he  was  transferred  to  New 
York  to  take  charge  of  the  advertising 
department  and  to  be  general  assistant 
to   Rodman   Wanamaker. 


SIGNALS  in  fhei 


Ei>eiyCMdl 
A  Booster! 


"lET  the  bid*,  old  and 
1  joiine,  booallni;  fur 
TOO.  Eyery  rhlld  loreB 
hallitons  —  they  bring 
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customers— they  supply  proof  and  get  the  orders. 
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Today's  Sales  Manage- 
ment 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  27] 

For  most  salesmen  the  surest  way  to 
increase  sales  would  be  to  multiply 
their  interviews  with  customers  and 
prospects.  Even  a  poor  man  would  get 
some  results  by  calling  on  a  large 
enough  number  of  people,  showing 
them  his  goods  and  asking  them  to 
buy;  while  even  the  most  brilliant  man 
could  not  get  volume  unless  he  pre- 
sented his  wares  to  a  large  number  of 
possible  buyers.  Both  count  on  the  law 
of  averages  to  get  a  satisfactory  vol- 
ume. 

One  sales  manager  has  been  quoted 
as  believing: 

"Once  you  get  a  salesman  to  realize 
that  if  he  just  sees  enough  people,  the 
business  he  needs  is  bound  to  come, 
he  has  an  enormous  advantage  over 
the  big-game  hunter.  For  one  thing, 
he  learns  to  plan  his  work  and  work 
his  plan;  and,  what  is  equally  impor- 
tant, the  loss  of  no  one  sale  is  going 
to  disturb  him,  because  he  knows  the 
law  of  averages  will  make  up  for  it 
from  some  other  quarter." 

The  Kelvinator  Corporation  thus  in- 
structs  its   field   men: 

"Once  more — so  that  there  will  be  no 
chance  of  mistake — we  repeat  that  .spe- 
cial leads  and  lists  are  merely  supple- 
mentary, and  that  the  salesman's  main 
dependence  for  business  must  be  upon 
systematic  ranvassing  with  some  defi- 
nite plan.  No  royal  road  to  sales  has 
yet  been  discovered.  Stick  to  the  main 
job;  at  the  same  time,  keep  your  eyes 
open  for  especially  good  prospects 
which  can  be  quickly  handled  and  dis- 
posed of.  If  you  can  master  that  com- 
bination, then  you  have  in  your  hands 
the  key  to  money-making  field  selling." 

Sales  contests,  quotas,  premium  com- 
missions and  other  special  incentives 
we  shall  always  have.  As  stimuli  these 
have  unquestionable  value,  despite  the 
mad  rush  for  orders  near  the  close  of 
the  contest  period  with  rising  costs  un- 
der one  guise  or  another.  The  sales 
pace  of  today,  however,  sets  its  quota 
by  another  measure. 

NO  longer  should  the  salesman  con- 
sider that  account  a  good  one  from 
which  he  secures  a  large  volume,  un- 
less that  volume  represents  also  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  buyer's  total 
purchases  in  the  particular  line.  "Not 
what  we  sell  them,  but  what  they  buy" 
should  be  the  goal,  with  a  quota  set 
in  relation  to  the  total  purchases  of 
the  customer  from  all  sources,  rather 
than  a  percentage  increase  on  present 
sales  by  a  single  salesman.  To  this 
end,  corporations  are  carefully  train- 
ing their  salesmen  to  analyze  the  cus- 
tomer's requirements:  to  break  down 
his  totals  into  half  a  dozen  classes 
corresponding  to  the  line  handled;  to 
collect  data  as  to  sizes  and  grades 
bought,  forward-looking  and  emer- 
gency buying,  and  even  to  investigate 
the  question  whether  a  different  size 
or  grade  might  not  better  serve  the 
customer's  purposes.  As  a  method  for 
this  analysis  salesmen  are  furnished 
skeleton  classifications.  They  are 
trained  to  observe,  to  take  advantage 
of  favorable  interviews  to  make  direct 
inquiry  of  the  customer,  to  do  creative 
selling  by  discussing  with  the  customer 


7iPe  Times 
€ts  many  advertisers 
use  Hardh/are  A^e 

JEsclusiVely 

as  use  the  next  paper  exclujivcfy 

Moreover,  the  number  of  manufacturers  using 
Hardware  Age  exclusively  exceeds  the  total 
number  of  manufacturers  using  the  next  paper. 

Advertisers  recognize  there  is  no  substitute  for 
"reader  interest"  expressed  by  cash  paid  circu- 
lation. The  subscription  price  of  Hardware 
Age  is  ^3.00  each  year.     (A.B.C.) 
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The  American  Handbook  of  Printing 

Here  is  a  remarkable  opportunity  to  obtain  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  uses  and  relations  of  the  various  print- 
ing arts.  The  American  Handbook  of  Printing  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  workman  desirous  of  extending  his  knowledge 
of  the  other  branches  of  printing  and  to  the  advertising 
man  interested  in  this  important  branch  of  his  activities. 

Size  514.  X  7V2  inches,  cloth  boards,  $2.50;  20  cents  extra 
for  postage  and  packing. 

The  American  Printer,  Inc.,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Teachers 

are  Good  Customers 
—and  Salesmakers 

They  Buy  from  You  and  Sell  for  You 


'  I  ■■  HE  personal  and  professional 
needs  of  School  Teachers  are 
innumerable.  Their  salaries  have 
more  than  doubled  since  1913, 
and  as  few  of  them  have  home 
and  family  responsibilities,  their 
earnings  are  spent  largely  for 
satisfying    their    own    needs. 

School  Teachers  are  aggressive, 
alert.  By  nature  of  their  work 
they  are  salesmen; 
well  able  to  get  your 
sales  story  over  ef- 
fectively. Because  of 
their  continual  con- 
tacts with  pupils,  par- 
ents and  the  commu- 
nity, their  selling  in- 
fluence is  extended 
and  multiplied  indef- 
initely. 

Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans 

is    subscribed    to    by    more    than 


NORMAL  INSmUnOR 
™;>  PRJMARY  PLANS 


180,000  of  the  Elementary  School 
Teachers  in  the  United  States 
who  have  in  charge  more  than 
5,000,000  children  coming  from 
millions     of     American     homes. 

Take  these  teachers  asids 
(through  the  advertising  page^ 
of  Normal  Instructor)  and  tell 
them  about  your  product.  Let 
them  create  immediate  and  con- 
tinuous sales  for  you 
in  this  market. 

Ask  your  advertis- 
ing agency's  opinion 
of  Normal  Instructor. 
Ask  one  of  our  of- 
fices (Chicago,  New 
York  City  or  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.)  for  proof 
of  sales.  We  have 
interesting       evidence 

of  what  has  been  done  for  other 

advertisers. 


Rates  Going  Up— Order  Now 

On  August  20,  1927  the  advertising  rates  of  Nor- 
mal Instructor  will  increase  to  $720  per  page  of 
684  lines  and  $1.20  per  line  for  less  than  quarter 
page.  Orders  may  be  placed  now  at  the  present 
low  rates  of  $600  per  page  and  $1.00  per  line  for 
space  to  be  used  in  issues  up  to  and  including 
September,  1928. 

Net  Paid  Circulation,  as  shown  by  A.  B.  C.  Audit 
of  December  1926  issue  (last  reported  upon) 
181,636.  Average  Distribution  (A.  B.C.)  for  twelve 
months  ending    December,    1926,   192,.i62. 


Chicago 

1018  So.  Wabash  Ave. 


F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co. 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


New  York  City 
110  West  34th  St. 


Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Paraffine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Massitlon,  Ohio         Good  Salesmen  Wanted 


Don't  miss  an  issue  of 
Advertising  &  Selling 
Send  in  yonr  old  and 
new  address  one  week 
before  the  change  is  to 
take  effect. 

1^0  V  t  X 


<? 


At  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  an  in- 
dex vrill  be  published  and  mailed 
upon  application. 


his  own  problems  in  a  tactful  and  help- 
ful mood. 

Salesmen  have  a  way  of  thinking 
that  every  customer  presents  a  new 
problem.  Careful  analysis,  with  the 
critical  methods  of  an  engineer,  quickly 
shows  that  each  sales  difficulty  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  some  previous  interview. 
The  same  old  law  of  averages  is  at 
work,  so  that  of  a  thousand  inter- 
views a  certain  number  of  customers 
will  bring  up  the  matter  of  price,  a 
certain  number  must  be  satisfied  on 
questions  of  design  and  operation,  a 
certain  number  will  fumble  over  trade- 
in  value  for  something  now  owned. 
Very  rarely,  it  is  found,  is  a  new 
question  asked  or  a  new  objection 
brought  forward. 

Sales  direction,  accordingly,  seeks  to 
standardize  the  difficulties  of  its  sales- 
men. They  are  reduced  to  a  handful 
of  major  troubles  and  given  descrip- 
tive names.  This  is  the  logical  manner 
to  handle  difficulties,  although  it  is 
not  the  way  of  the  individual  salesmen. 
In  this  manner  corporations  perfect  a 
technique  of  meeting  difficulties,  even 
of  forestalling  the  customer  from 
broaching  them;  a  method  far  better 
than  being  taken  by  surprise  and  be- 
ing diverted  from  a  planned  presenta- 
tion. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  gives  its  men 
key  sentences  to  be  memorized, 
charts  to  be  drawn  forth,  and  other 
concrete  plans  for  specified  difficulties 
they  might  encounter.  Another  impor- 
tant corporation  summarizes  into  fDur 
simple  rules  the  proper  attitude  of  the 
salesman  toward  all  questions  and  diffi- 
culties : 

1.  Answer  clearly  and  concisely. 

2.  Don't  argue :  quibbling  is  not  selling 
good.s. 

3.  Play  up  tlie  selling  point  involved  in 
the  answer. 

4.  Swing  back  into  your  constructive  sales 
talk  without  pause. 

Such  a  platform  charts  method.  It 
is  a  far  call  from  staking  one's  all  on 
the  salesman's  personality.  It  is  en- 
gineering principles  applied  to  the 
highly  inexact  science  of  salesmanship. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  has 
formulated  seven  rules  rather  than  four 
for  the  men  who  sell  that  particular 
car,  but  the  principles  are  applicable 
equally  to  selling  in  general.  The  seven 
rules  are: 

1.  Treat  every  objection  with  respect. 

2.  Maintain  your  poise — handle  every  ob- 
jection as  if  you  welcomed  it  as  a  reminder 
of  an  important  advantage  of  your  car. 

3.  Answer  clearly  and  directly  to  the 
point. 

4.  Stress  the  selling  point. 

5.  Locate  the  real  objection — many  objec- 
tions are  nothing  but  a  camouflage  behind 
which  is  hidden  the  real  ditTiculty.  Find 
out  the  real  rea.son  for  hesitation. 

6.  Get  back  to  the  main  track.  Don't 
give  the  prospect  the  chance  to  start  a 
debate. 

7.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  argue.  If  you 
lose  the  argument,  you  probably  lose  the 
sale  ;  if  you  win  the  argument,  you  antag- 
onize your  prospect — and  again  lose  the 
sale. 

Then,  for  each  of  these  seven  sit- 
uations, the  salesman  is  trained  in  the 
most  effective  manner  to  proceed,  usu- 
ally with  a  half  dozen  suggested  meth- 
ods for  each,  so  that  flexibility  is  pos- 
sible. The  outstanding  feature  is,  how- 
ever, that  difficulties  are  standardized, 
analyzed  into  convenient  captions  each 
with   specific  treatment  attached. 

One  of  the  makers  of  electric  refrig- 
erators has  reduced  objections  and 
questions  to  four  "kinds": 

1.  Excuses  for  not  reaching  a  decision — 
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which   indicate   that   the   prospect   needs   to 
be  sold  mort*  thoroughly. 

2.  Questions  that  are  genuine  requests  for 
further  information — which  should  be  brielly 
but  deflnitily  answered. 

3.  Que.stioMs  and  objections  involving 
comparisons  with  other  electric  refrigerator 
machines — which  should  be  nut  squarely 
but  pleasantly  and  followed  up  with  more 
selling. 

4.  iixpressions  of  personal  interest  in  our 
machine — which  are  signals  to  close  the 
sale. 

A  nationally-known  canner  outlines 
for  salesmen  a  "break-down"  of  the 
circumstances  that  hinder  getting  to 
the  prospective  customer  or  delivering 
the  sales  talk: 


1.  When 
see  you. 

2.  WTien 

3.  When 
handled  in 

4.  When 
Interrupted 

5.  When 
and  control 

6.  When 
buyer  but 
decision. 

7.  When 
posed  to  ou 


the   customer   does    not    wish    to 

the  customer  is  in  a  hurry. 

a  committee  or  a  group  must  be 

one  interview. 

the   sales    interview    is   seriously 

the  customer  is  overly  tall<ative 
s  the  interview, 
the    customer    is    not    the    final 
must    refer    to    some    other    for 

the  customer  is  unfavorably  dis- 
r  company  or  its  product. 


"The  theory  behind  our  plan,"  ex- 
plains the  director  of  sales  ot  this  con- 
cern, ."is  that  the  salesman's  mind  is 
centered  on  getting  down  to  his  sales 
talk.  We  compel  him  to  classify  each 
customer  as  one  of  seven  possible 
groups;  when  he  fits  the  customer  into 
his  proper  niche  the  salesman's  ap- 
proach is  laid  out  for  him  in  his  in- 
structions. The  plan  works  wonders: 
first,  in  cutting  away  all  temptation  to 
spin  yarns;  and,  second,  in  holding  the 
interview  down  to  sales  talk.  When 
I  our  salesman  has  the  order,  or  when 
he  knows  he  cannot  get  it,  he  leaves, 
I  for  scientific  selling  includes  instruc- 
I  tions  for  quitting  the  prospect  as  well 
as  for   getting   the   interview." 

One  might  go  on  indefinitely  with  ex- 
amples of  what  corporations  are  doing 
to  substitute  planned  sales  approach 
for  lone-handed  personality.  Not  that 
i  sales  personality  is  overlooked.  Far 
I  from  it,  of  course!  Yet  systematic 
]  sales  procedure  wins,  both  for  the  man 
I     and   for   his    employer. 


Copy  Chiefs  Diary 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  40] 

parently  already  whetted  their  appe- 
tite. "Their  present  advertising  is 
limited  to  five  trade  papers,  but  they 
are  askinj  how  much  some  of  the 
generals  would  cost. 


May  20 — A  day  of  pounding  pavements 
talking  to  drug  store  clerks  to  dis- 
cover just  exactly  how  little,  if  any, 
salesmanship  we  could  expect  them 
to  put  behind  Electa  if  the  new 
angle  is  adopted  in  the  advertising. 
Couldn't  find  sufficient  evidence  that 
past  slant  had  taken  hold  behind  the 

.  counter  to  make  a  change  appear 
dangerous. 

*     *     * 

May  21 — A  wet,  muggy  day  and  a  dull 
one. 


May'  23 — Most  of  the  day  preparing  a 
complete  copy-report  and  recommen- 
dation to  accompany  the  new  Electa 
material — never  a  waste  of  time  with 
Sanderson,    their    president,    though 


The  Fastest 
Growing  Market 
in  the  United  States 


yiCCOKDlNG  to  the  Fed- 
l\.<'ral  Govcriiiiient  estimate 
i>r  .Inly  1.  I<>26.  the  resident 
]i<>|iiil:ili<>n  ol'  Florida  was 
1.. 317, 160  an  increase  of  36 
per  cent  over  the  population 
of  1920. 

Ill  llie.se  years,  too,  the  tour- 
ist population  of  Florida  has 
also  greatly  increased  until 
at  the  present  time  it  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  1.500,000  an- 
nually. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a 
raj)idly  growing  state  has  un- 
usual demands  for  all  kinds 
of  manufactured  goods,  food 
products  and  raw  materials. 
There  is  also  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  Flor- 
ida's per  capita  buying  power 
is  far  above  the  average. 

Is  it  not  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  believe  that  Florida 


56^  Inci-ease 
Sincel920     " 


1920 


1926 


now  offers  an  excellent  mar- 
ket for  your  product  and  that 
now  is  an  opportune  lime  to 
intrench  yourself  in  this  mar- 
ket through  advertising? 

Another  outstanding  ad- 
vantage is  offered  the  adver- 
tiser in  Florida  in  that  he 
can  completely  ancl  economi- 
cally cover  this  market  by 
using — 


The  Associated  Dailies 
of  Florida 


DcLand  Daily  .Vetct 
Fort  MvfTS  Preen 
Fori  Mucrf  Tropical  \ewa 
JtirksonHllfi  Journal 
Lnkriand  ^tar 'Telegram 
Miami  Herald 
.Vcw  Bmyrnn  .Vewit 
Orlando  Rentinel 
Palm  Beach  Nexca 


Palm  Beach  Pt^t 
Pninncnla  Seirs-Journal 
Plant  City  Courirr 
Sit.    Aupiisti,u     Itrfora 
8t.  Petershurff  hidrpeudcnt 
fit.  Pcternburp  Times 
finnford  Times 
Tampa  Timeit 
Tampa  Tribune 
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Rate   for   advertisements    inserted    in    this   department    is    $3.00    per    inch.     Minimum    charge   $1.50. 
Forms  close  Saturday  noon  before  date  of  issue. 


Position  Wanted 

Multigraphing 

We  know  a  man  who  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to    the    staff    of    some    agency    or    advertiser,    and 
who    will    bring    to    the    new    connection    that    he 
now    seeks    these    qualifications:        Seven    years' 
training     with     nationally-known    corporation,     as 
executive    in    purchasing    department    and    later   as 
head   of   packaging    department.      Experienced    in 
purchase    of    art    work,     engraving,    typography, 
printing    and    lithography,    and    in    copy    and    lay- 
out   work.      Thorough   knowledge   of   paper   stock, 
envelopes,    bags,    shipping    cases,    containers,    etc. 
He    is    a    native    American,    age    29:     university 
graduate,   Protestant,  married.      He  will  go  wher- 
ever   opportunity    warrants.       If    you    know    who 
might    profit    by    the    services    of   this    man.    fuller 
details    may    be    had    by    addressing    Box    463, 
Advertising    &     Selling,    9    East    38th     St.,     New 
York,   N.    Y. 

Quality     and     Quantity     Multigraphing, 

Addressing.     Filling    In.     Folding,     Etc. 

DEHAAN    CIRCULAR    LETTER    CO..    INC. 

120   W.   42nd   St.,    New   York   City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 

^    I^IZjIx  V  1v^£j     BarcTay   3355 
Multigraphing           01TDI7AIT 

19    Park    Place,    New    York    City 

JOHN   F.   FITZPATRICK,   Proprietor 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

with   a   downtown  office   in   Chicago   wants   a   live 
publication    to    represent    in    the    Middle    West. 

For  Sale 

Over  twenty   years*   metropolitan   newspaper   and 
trade  paper  experience.   If  you   want  a  man   who 
is  a  builder  of  profitable  business,  write  me.     My 
record   will  bear  a   strict   investigation.      Address 
Box    458.    Advertising    &    Selling,    9    East    38th 
St.,   New   York.   N.    Y. 

For    Sale:    A    complete    set    of    Bound    Volumes 

of    Printers'    Ink   Weekly    from   October   3,    1918. 
to  September  28,  1922,  in  good  condition.  Volume 
numbers   105    to    120.     Price  for  sixteen   volumes 
$30.00.      Box     456,     Advertising     and     Selling.     9 
East  38th   St..   New   York  City. 

Help  Wanted 

For   sale — Bound   Volumes    (5)    of   Printers*   Ink 

Monthly  from  December,  1919,  to  May,  1922.     In 
perfect  condition.     Price  for  the  set,  $15.00.     Box 
464,    Advertising   and    Selling,    9    East    38th    St., 
New  York  City. 

WANTED    A    CAPABLE    SALES 

CORRESPONDENT 

fWith  an  engineering  background) 

A    solidly    established    corporation    whose   products 
are    used    in    more    than     50,000    metal    working 
plants    and    distributed    through    600    jobbers    of 
hardware   and    factory    supplies,    needs    a    capable 
sales    correspondent. 

We  want  a  man  between  30  and  35  years  of  age 
who  has  had  some  shop  experience  and  has   sold 
industrial  products  on  the  road.     If  he  has  done 
missionary  work   with  jobbers'   salesmen,   so  much 
the  better.     He  must  be  willing  to  travel  part  nf 
the  time  and   the  rest  of  the  time  he   will   assist 
the  sales  manager  in  the  New   York  office.     Tb<» 
right  man  will  be  paid  a  good  salary  with  plenty 
of  opportunity   for  advancement.      If  you   are  such 

Direct  Mail  Service 

Productive  Sales  Literature.     Sales  letters,  $3.00: 
3x6  circulars.   $2.00;   6x9   circulars,   $5.00;    2   inch 
display,    $2.00;    classified,    $1.00.       Branch    office 
service    and    mail    address.    $5.00    monthly.     For- 
warded   daily.     Circulars,    booklets,    samples,   etc., 
distributed    house    to   house.    $3.50    per    thousand. 
Address   the    Egyptian    Exchange,    Barclay.    Fair- 
field.   Illinois. 

a    man    write    us    in    detail    about    your    past    ex- 
perience    and     connections.      Mention     the     salarv 
you    want.     Address    Box    467,    Advertising    and 
Selling.  9   East   38th  St..   New   York   City. 

Miscellaneous 

BOUND   VOLUMES 

A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling  makes 
a  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  your  library. 
They  are  bound  in  black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in 
gold    lettering.       Each    volume    is    complete    with 
index,   cross-filed  under  title  of  article  and   name 
of   author   making    it    valuable   for   reference   pur- 
poses.     The    cost     (which     includes    postage)     is 
$5.00    per    volume.     Send    your   check    to    Adver- 
tising  and    Selling,   9    East   38th    St.,    New    York 
City. 

PRINTING    SALESMAN    who    lacks    "talking 
points"    in    present    connection    can    locate    with 
organization   capable  of  helping  him   increase   in- 
come.     Drawing   account    to   man    with    following. 
Address  Box  465,  Advertising  and  Selling.  9  East 
38th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Wanted:    Sales  representative  in  eastern  territory 
for  practical,   popular,  nationally  advertised  sales- 

men's portfolios.     Our  product  is  being  purchased 
by  thousands  among  firms  with  large  sales  forces. 
To  a  reputable  man  calling  on  such  firms  we  will 
give  an   exclusive   territory   on   a   profitable   com- 
mission  basis.      Leads   furnished.      All  correspond- 
ence   held    in    strict    confidence.        Box    A.     Ad 
vertising   and    Selling,    1328    Peoples    Gas    Bldg.. 
Chicago.    111. 

BINDERS 

Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 
and      Selling     copies     for     reference.       Stiff     cloth 
covered  covers,   and   die-stamped  in   gold  lettering, 
each    holding    approximately    9    issues.    $1.85    in- 
cluding postage.      Send   your   Check  to  Advertising 
and   Selling.   9   E.   38th   St..   New   York   City. 
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Baxter,  sales  manager,  probably  will    ^m 
not  give  it  a  second  glance.  ^M 

*  *     * 

May  24 — The  underground  brought  the 
rumor  today  that  Ranney  will  be 
through  at  Dorgan's  the  end  of  this 
month.  Griggs  is  thrilled  at  the  pos- 
sibility. Believes  any  change  in 
salesmanagers  must  mean  an  im- 
provement so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
If  Beck  moves  up,  improvement  is  a 
certainty. 

*  *     * 

May  25 — A  day  of  dirty  detail  with  no 
relieving  incidents. 


May  26 — Phone  call  from  Continental 
first  thing  this  A.M. — please  come 
right  out.  Found  a  fire-eating  group 
in  session,  up  in  arms  over  mis- 
statements in  competitor's  archi- 
tectural magazine  copy.  Strawn  fa- 
vored immediate  double-page  spreads 
calling  the  other  crowd  liars  as 
plainly  as  could  be  stated  without 
risk  of  come-back.  Young  Strawn 
wanted  to  cancel  Continental's  con- 
tracts with  every  paper  that  printed 
the  copy.  Dixon  recommended  writ- 
ing Vigilance  Committee,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Garvey 
wanted  to  sue  on  grounds  of  unfair 
competition.  Final  decision  was  that 
we  write  the  publications,  present 
the  Continental  protest  in  detailed 
form  with  correct  data  and  withhold 
action  until  replies  arrive. 


May  27 — The  Ranney-Dorgan  rumor 
was  right.  He  came  into  the  office 
today  to  see  us — his  first  visit — and 
tell  us  that  he  is  resigning,  will  take 
a  two  months'  vacation  and  then  will 
want  to  get  back  in  harness  "with  a 
real  outfit."  He  even  told  us  the 
salary  he  wanted — about  $4,000  less 
than  I  thought  the  Dorgan  job  paid. 
He  broadly  inferred  that  we  would 
get  the  agency  appointment  if  we 
put  him  in  touch  with  a  job  that  he 
would  take.  Tried  to  tell  us  that  his 
treatment  of  us  had  been  due  to 
nerves  worn  ragged  by  Dorgan  in- 
efficiency in  every  other  department 
than  his.  Griggs  took  his  revenge 
very  subtly  by  asking  endless  ques- 
tions and  making  elaborately  com- 
plete notes  of  Ranney's  answers, 
which  he  tore  up  promptly  after  R. 
had  left. 


May  28 — Beck  gets  the  Dorgan  sales- 
managership.  Said  Griggs-  "If  I 
were  only  fifteen  years  younger  and 
would  be  back  to  normal  tomorrow 
morning,  I'd  get  egregiously  and  con- 
vincingly drunk  tonight.  Oh,  that  I 
were  a  sophomore  again  for  twenty- 
four  hours  so  that  I  could  celebrate 
the  occasion  as  it  deserves." 

Jansen    was    on    the    rampage    all 
morning   over    the    current    issue   of 

X Magazine — says     they     must 

have  printed  it  with  mud  and  kero- 
sene— the  Gillespie  halftone  was  a 
solid  smudge.  Fortunately  for  us, 
there  weren't  many  any  better.  For 
an  esthete,  Jansen's  profanity  is  a 
notable  achievement  in  contrasts. 

Dr.  Ames  phoned  this  A.M.  to  in- 
vite me  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 

advertising  committee  of  the  M • 

Endowment  Drive.  Declined  as  grace- 
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fully  as  possible.     I  bet  I  averaged 
six  such  invitations  a  year. 

*     *     « 

May  31 — Final  polishing  of  new  Electa 
material  for  submission  tomorrow. 
It's  great  stuff  but  it's  sure  to  be  a 
jolt  to  them  when  they  first  see  it. 
I  anticipate  a  long  argument.  Long- 
man is  willing  to  bet  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted on  sight.  We  have  a  lunch  up 
on  it  and  I  hope  he  wins.  I  can't  be- 
lieve that  they  will  accept  a  radical 
change  without  a  knock-down-and- 
drag-out  fight. 


Status  of  the  Adver- 
tising Manager 

[CONTINUED  FROM   P.\GE  27  | 

and  the  A.   M.   is  generally  the  buffer  and 
goat. 

Some  one  has  to  sit  In  Judgment  con- 
corning  advertising  and  no  one  is  better 
<iualined  than  the  A.  M.  Why  let  the 
entire  organization  try  to  run  the  advertis- 
ing for  the  sal<e  of  being  a  "nice  good 
boy."  You  can't  please  them  all  and  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  number  of  sore  heads 
whether  your  stuff  is  good  or  bad.  Why 
^liouldn't  a  good  advertising  manager  have 
Ml  opportunity  to  exercise  his  authority 
without  having  to  beg  for  consideration? 
I  know  liind  words  will  never  die — but 
tell  me,  tell  me,  please,  Mr.  Campbell,  just 
what  should  be  the  A,  M.  attitude  and  his 
relations  with  the  company  and  its  inside 
critics.     Please  give  us  some  "inside  dope.  " 

Have  I  ever  sat  in  an  advertising 
manager's  chair  and  tried  to  cooperate 
with  the  members  of  a  sales  organiza- 
tion who  are  sure  they  know  more 
about  advertising  than  the  A.  M.? 

Have  I?  Have  I?  I  have — for  years 
and  years  and  years.  To  be  entirely 
frank,  there  are  many  pleasanter  ways 
of  passing  time;  there  are  a  thousand 
things  I  can  think  of  offhand  I'd 
sooner  do. 

As  for  Moxey's  other  questions,  I 
think  they  are  answered,  wholly  or  in 
part,  by  what  is  said  el.sewhere  as  to 
the  need  for  greater  selling  ability  on 
the  part  of  advertising  managers. 
Their  paths  would  be  smoother  if  they 
faced  certain  facts.  These,  for  ex- 
ample : 

(1)  The  boss  is  the  boss.  If  he  says  "I 
■do  not  propose  to  let  you  have  complete 
authority,"  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do 
— accept  his  ruling  or  resign. 

(2)  All  knowledge  of  advertising  is  not 
■•■onflned  to   the  advertising  department. 

(3)  The  advertising  manager  has  no 
tnore  right  to  be  temperamental — "tem- 
•pormental"  is  how  IDx-Advertising  Man- 
ager  spells    it — than    anybody    else. 

(4)  An  agreement,  reached  by  friendly 
discussion  and  reduced  to  writing,  as  to 
objectives  and  the  methods  wherel^y  they 
may  he  attained,  should  go  a  long  way  to 
prevent  differences  of  opinion. 


R.  L.  Terrill  and  L.  F.  Stoner 
Die 

Robert  L.  Terrill  and  Lowell  F.  Sto- 
,'Tier  were  caught  in  a  squall  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  New  York,  on  June  5  and 
"were  drowned  when  their  boat  capsized. 
Basil  H.  Pillard  of  the  Gorman  Com- 
pany, who  was  with  them,  was  res- 
cued. Mr.  Stoner,  who  was  twenty-six 
years  old,  was  a  member  of  the  sales 
departmet  of  Colgate  &  Company,  Jer- 
sey City.  N.  J.  Mr.  Terrill  was  in 
charge  of  research  for  the  Association 
■of  National  Advertisers.  He  was  thirty 
years  old. 
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A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  5^  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  5<^  Address  Advertising 
AND  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— {Advertisers,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 


Harry  Hodges Murphy  Varnish  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J., 

Ass't  to  Adv.  Mgr Same  Company .Adv.  Mgr. 

Ralph  Cheney   Remington  Arms   Company,  New  York, 

Publicity     New  Haven  Clock  Co., 

New   Haven,   Conn Sales  &  Adv.  Dept. 

J.  B.  Greiner   Copeland  Refrigerating  Co.  of  New  York Same  Company Pres. 

F.  D.  Geraghty   American  Register  Co.,  Boston    Same  Company   Eastern  District  Mgr. 

Phila. 
B.   Solby    Westinghouse   Electric   International   Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Ass't  to  Mgr.  Sales  Prom.  Dept Westinghouse  Electric  & 

Mfg.  Co Mgr.  Adv.  Div.,  Pittsburgh 

District  Office 

T.  F.  Merseles Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Pres Johns-Manville  Corp.,  New 

York   Pres. 

G.  B.  Everitt Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Vice-Pres..  .Same  Company   Pres. 

L.   G.   Preston Penick  &  Ford  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Vice- 
Pres.   &   Gen.    Sales   Mgr The  Snider  Packing  Corp., 

New    York    Vice-Pres.    in    Charge    of  | 

Marketing 

Ralph  Stone   Detroit  Trust  Co.,  Detroit,  Pres Same  Company   Chairman  of  the  Board 

McPherson  Browning .  Detroit  Trust  Co.,  Detroit,  Vice-Pres Same  Company   Pres. 

D.  K.  Davis Harvard    Business    School,    Cambridge,    Mass., 

Ass't  Dean    Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

New   York    Executive  Vice-Pres. 

H.  C.  Bursley   Murphy    Varnish     Co.,    Newark,    N.    J.,    Adv. 

Mgr Valentine     &     Co.,     New 

York     Trade   Sales  Div. 

O.  Schneidenbach,  Jr  Sterling  Diamond  Co.,  New  York   Universal    Fixture    Corp., 

New   York    Adv.    Mgr. 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (Agencies,  etc.) 


Na 


Former  Company  and  Position 


A'oa'   Associated    With  Position 


Glenn  Garrison   The  John  D.  Boyle  Co.,  New  York,  Vice-Pres. .  The  Paul  Cornell  Co., 

New  York    Copy 

George    Howell Electric  Refrigeration  News,  Business  Mgr..  ..  Gotham  Adv.  Co.,  De- 
troit      In  Charge  of  Detroit 

Office 

John  F.  Price   Merrill,   Price  &  Taylor,  Chicago,  Secy The  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago.  Vice-Pres. 

George  R.  Titus    .  .  .  .  The   Blackman   Company,  New  York The    Corman   Company, 

New  York  Production   Mgr. 

T.  H.  Frazier S.  S.  Bowman  Adv.  Agency,  Montreal,  Can., 

Partner     The  Lawrence  Fertig  Co., 

Inc.,  New  York Acc't   Executive 

S.  H.  Giellerup   Sackheim  &  Sherman,  Inc.,  New  York,  Sec'y.  .  .George  Batten  Company, 

Inc.,  New  York   Acc't   Executive 

A.  W.  Anderson Radio   Digest,  Chicago,  Adv.   Mgr Capehart-Carey  Corp., 

Chicago    ." Member  of  the  Staff 

E.  S.  Swazey Fuller  &  Smith,  Cleveland,  In  Charge  of  Market 

Survey     Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

Philip  Meek   T.  H.  Ball  &  Staff,  Cleveland,  Acc't  Executive .  Carpenter  Advertising 

Co.,  Cleveland    Acc't  Executive 

C.  H.  Davis   Walker  &  Co.,  Detroit,  National  Sales  Rep- 
resentative      Harry  H.  Packer,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio Sales  Promotion  Manager 
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No  Advertising  Experiments 


A  YEAR  of  sharp  competition  for  business,  1927  is  no 
year  for  experiments  with  your  advertising  appro- 
priation. Advertisers  do  not  experiment  in  buying  space 
in  The  New  York  Times. 

Results,  and  the  fundamental  values  of  an  advertising 
medium,  have  established  The  Times,  year  after  year,  as 
the  first  choice  in  the  New  York  market,  among  national 
and  local  advertisers. 

The  largest  volume  of  quality  circulation  in  the  richest 
market — intelligent,  thinking  readers  with  confidence  in 
its  advertising  columns  which  its  censorship  continually 
strengthens — typographical  standards  for  the  protection 
of  advertisers — a  circulation  not  gained  by  premiums  or 
forcing,  and  growing  steadily. 

Net  paid  sale^  daily  370,000^  Sundays  in  excess 

of  650,000  copies. 

Advertising  in  The  New  York  Times 
is  not  an  experiment. 
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CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— {Agencies,  etc.,  continued) 

Name  Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With  Position 

Albert  H.  Jenkins   . .  Nichols-Evans,  Cleveland,  Vice-President Maxton  R.  Davies  Co., 

Cleveland    Copy  Dept. 

P.  T.  Butler S.  M.  Masse  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ass't  Art  Director .  S.  M.  Masse  Co.,  Cleve- 
land   Production  Manager 


Nome 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (M^<//«,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated   With 


Position 


Harry  Sieeman Conde  Nast  Publishing  Co.,  New  York, 

Ass't   Art   Dir Same  Company Art    Dir. 

George  Auer   Herald  Tribune,  New  York,  Nat'l  Adv.  Mgr...Same  Company   Adv.  Mgr. 

R.  H.   Sehooley Herald  Tribune,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr Same  Company .' In  Charge  of  Country  Cir- 
culation 

Ralph  Reubin Fairchild     Publications,    New     York,     Women's 

Wear  Daily,  News  Staff Same  Company   Adv.  Staff 

F.  M.  Pratt Fairchild   Publications,   New  York,   Women's 

Wear  Daily,   News   Staff Same  Company   .... 


.Adv.  Staff 


Henry  E.  Abt Intercollegiate   Alumni  Extension   Service,  Inc., 

New  York,  Ass't  Adv.  Mgr Children,     The     Magazine 

for  Parents,  New   York..  Adv.  Staff 

W.  W.  May Oregonian,  Portland,  Ore.,  Editorial  Staff Same  Company   Ass't  Adv.  Dir.  In  Charge 

of  Local  Display 

W.  T.  Mithoff Speaker-Hines   Printing   Co.,  Detroit George  Willens  &  Co., 

Detroit    Layout 

C.  L.  O'Bryan   Democrat,  Sherman,  Tex.,  Adv.  Mgr Democrat-News,  Holden- 

ville,  Okla Adv.  Mgr. 

F.  D.  Barter Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  In  Charge 

of  Men's  Wear  Adv Herald-Post,  Louisville, 

Ky Adv.  Mgr. 

Hopewell   Rogers    .  . .  Chicago  Daily  News,  Ass't  to  Publisher Resigned 

J.  T.   Byrnes Grain  Machinery  Co.,  Dir.  of  Public  Rela- 
tions      True  Story  Magazine, 

Chicago   Western  Adv.  Staff 

Joseph   Kunzman    . . .  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  New  York .  . .  The   American    Motorist, 

Washington,  D.  C Business  Mgr. 

Wm.  E.  Weed   True  Story  Magazine,  Chicago   Rhodes  &  Leisenring  Co., 

New  York    Vice-Pres.    in    Charge    of 

New  York  Office 

Richard  Bedell Conde  Nast  Publishing  Co.,  New  York The  Sportsman,  New 

York    Eastern  Adv.  Staff 

K.  H.  Gorham General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Adv. 

and    Pub Electricity   on   the    Farm, 

New  York    Adv.  Staff 

De  Leon  Banks Cleveland  Press,  Ass't  Radio  Adv.  Mgr New  York  Telegram   Radio  Adv.  Mgr. 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising  Through 

Pinaud,  Inc New  York Hand  and  Face  CreamsOlmstead,    Perrin     &     Leffingwell,    Inc., 

New  York 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Co New  York Dragon    Portland    Ce- 
ment   O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Albert  H.  Weinbrenner  Shoe  Co..  .Milwaukee    Shoes    Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

Latex  Tire  Co Fond  du   Lac,  Wis.    .  .  Tires     Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

Northwestern  Malleable  Iron  Co.. Milwaukee    Metal    Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

Savings  &  Investment  Assn Milwaukee    Finance    Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 


•Not  to  be  confused  with  "Eau  de  Quinine,"  "Vegetal  Lilas"  and  otlier  Pinaud  products,  tlie  advertising  of  whicli  is  liandled  liy  tlie 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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AN  ADVERTISEMENT 

BY  KENNETH  GROESBECK,  GROESBECK-HEARN,  INC. 


Of  Satellites  and  luminaries 


What  is  apparently  the  most  important  object 
in  the  night  sky  is  only  a  satellite,  shining  by 
reflected  light,  its  function  being  to  revolve 
around  something  of  more  importance  than 
itself.  About  it  shine  the  stars,  subdued  by 
millions  of  light-years  of  distance,  but  never- 
theless of  far  greater  import  than  the  moon 
that  pales  their  light.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  luminaries,  centers  of  their  own  solar 
systems,  shining  by  the  light  of  their  own 
inner  flames.  In  all  probability  like  our  own  sun 
they  are  sources  of  life  to  all  things  that  come 
within  the  compass  of  their  rays. 

Without  stretching  the  celestial  analogy 
too  far,  we  may  see  in  all  things  written  to  be 
read,  a  similiar  and  significant  division. 

Some  are  satellites,  mirror- like  reflecting 
our  own  images  and  doings  back  at  us.  We 
would  not  minimize  their  importance  in  the 


scheme  of  things;  mirrors  are  popular  objects 
that  require  skill  in  the  making;  doubtless  the 
wise  may  profit  by  examining  their  own  re- 
flections. Nevertheless  these  things  are  dead, 
adding  nothing  to  the  sum  total  of  life,  and 
if  you  drop  them  they  break. 

Then  there  are  those  other  publications 
that  shine  by  their  own  light,  that  value  con- 
structive thought,  whether  or  not  it  accords 
with  their  own;  whose  editors  print  whatever 
makes  for  progress,  whether  or  not  the  road 
traveled  is  their  own  familiar  highway. 

From  these  one  gains  something;  under 
their  light  one  may  grow:  a  characteristic  of  all 
luminaries.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  by-path 
of  life  we  call  business,  the  magazine  Advertis- 
ing and  Selling  is  such.  It  shines  by  its  own 
light.  Out  of  it  comes  the  reflection  not  only 
of  what  one  is,  but  of  what  one  may  become. 


FOR  THE  STATISTICALLY  MINDED:  Founded  as  Advertising  Fortnightly  in  May,  1923,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Advertising  8c  Selling  upon  purchase  of  that  publication  in  1924.  In  three  and  a  half  years  its  circulation  has  increased  128"^.  Its 
volume  of  business  has  increased  from  an  average  of  21  pages  per  issue  in  1923  to  an  average  of  59  pages  per  issue  in  1926.  It  will 
continue  to  capitalize  its  courageous  editorial  policy  and  through  able  business  tnanagement  make  further  substantial  progress  in  192". 

THIS    IS    AN    ADVERTISEMENT    FOR    ADVERTISING    &.    SELLING 
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CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS  {Continued) 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertising   Through 

The  Glycine  Watch  Co.,  Inc New  York   Jewelry    The  Sachs  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  South  Mountain  Manor  Hotel. Wernersville,   Pa Resort    The  Sachs  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Bigelow-Hartford  Carpet  Co New  York Rugs Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc.,  New  York 

Hampshire   Underwear   &   Hosiery 

Co New  York Otis  Underwear Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc.,  New  York 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co Pittsburgh,   Pa Wire  Fences   The  Blackman  Co.,  New  York 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Co.   .  .  .Pittsburgh,   Pa Steel  Tubing The  Blackman  Co.,  New  York 

National  Steel  Fabric  Co Pittsburgh,   Pa Steel    Reinforcement 

Material The  Blackman  Co.,  New  York 

Spool   Cotton   Co New    York    O.  N.  T.  Thread   The  Blackman  Co.,  New  York 

Ponsell   Floor  Machine  Co New    York    Floor   Polishing   Ma- 
chine   Geo.  Batten  Co 


Lord  &   Taylor    New  York 


.Department  Store   .  .  .  .Olmstead, 
New  York 


Inc.,  New  York 
Perrin    &    Lefflngwell,    Incj] 


The  Stronghart  Co Chicago    Home   Savings    Banks. George  J.  Kirkgasser  &  Co.,  Chicago 

The    Sterling    Silversmiths'    Guild 

of   America    New  York   Silverware    Barton,    Durstine   &    Osborn,    Inc.,   Ne'V 

York 


The  Maid-Rite  Corp Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


.Leather  Slippers   The    Lawrence    Fei'tig    Co..    Inc., 

York 


New! 


Kenmoor  Coat  Co New  York   Sportcoats  for  Women .  The    Lawrence    Fertig    Co..    Inc.,    New 

York 

The  Young  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc..  .  .Chicago Rebuilt  Typewriters   .  .  Cruttenden  &  Eger,  Chicago 

Kimballs  Beans,  Inc Seattle    Baked   Beans    Western  Agency,  Seattle 

The   Curtiss   Candy   Co Chicago Baby  Ruth  Candy  Bars  H.    W.    Kastor    &    Sons    Adv.    Co.,    Inc., 

Chicago 

Piggly  Wiggly  Stores,  Inc Memphis Chain  Stores     J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Hamilton  Metalplane  Co Milwaukee     Planes    Freeze  &  Vogel,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

Albert  Pick  &  Co Chicago    Hotel   Equipment    ....  Ludgin  &  Salinger,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Reid  Murdock  &  Co Chicago    Monarch  Brand  Food 

Products    Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York, 

Effective  Jan.  1,  1928 

The  Dooley  Presser  Foot  Co Delavan,  Wis. Sewing  Device   E.  H.  Brown  Adv.  Agcy.,  Chicago 

The  Federal  Motor  Truck  Co Detroit   Motor  Trucks   Brook,  Smith  &  French,  Inc,,  Detroit 

W.  C.  Owen,  Inc Chicago    Art  Novelties   L.  Jay  Hannah-  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Chamber  of  Commerce   Augusta,   Ga Community  Adv Gottschaldt-Humphrev,    Inc.,    Atlanta, 

Ga. 

William  H.   Plummer  &  Co New  York China    Samuel  C.  Croot  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Columbia  Corrugated  Co New  York Burlabox  Corrugated 

Container    Harrison  J.  Cowan,  New  York 

The  Pomona  Company Aui'ora,  111 Toilet  Preparations    .  .  Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago 

The  Cameo  Specialty  Co New  York Beauty     Shop      Equip- 
ment     Ferry-Hanly  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

A.   M.   Braun New  York Alambra  Toilet   Prepa- 
rations     Ferry-Hanly  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

R.  W.  Bennett  &  Co Brooklyn,   N.   Y. ......  Haberdashery   Shops..  The  Benjamin  Service,  New  York 

Climax  Rubber  Co New  York Rubber  Products    The  Benjamin  Service,  New  York 

Foote-Burt   Cleveland Washing  Machines   .  .  .  Richardson-Briggs  Co.,  Cleveland 

Sar-a-Lee   Co Cleveland Food  Products   S.  M.  Masse  Co.,  Cleveland 

American  Ship  Building  Company. Cleveland Lake   Vessels    Maxton  R.  Davies  Co.,  Cleveland 

American  Limoges  Pottery  Co..  .  . Sebring,    Ohio    Chinaware    Maxton  R.  Davies  Co.,  Cleveland 

Trimm  Radio  Mfg.  So Chicago    Radio  Products   A.  A.  Gray  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Krem-Ko  Co Chicago    Krem-Ko    Beverage    .  .  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Jiffy  Garment  Co St.   Paul     Jiffy   Garments    Greve  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  St.  Paul 

Woodworth  Specialty  Co Binghamton,  Ji.   Y,,.  . .  Tire   Chains    Groesbesk-Hearn,  Inc.,  New  York 
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Why  Do  Live  and  Progressive  Business 

Executives  Send  Their  Advertising  People 

To  This  Convention? 


Its  the  Convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Advertising  Association — This 
year  at  Denver,  June  26-29.  Heads  of 
business  enterprises,  whether  large  or 
small,  know  that  the  economic  situa- 
tion is  changing  constantly;  that  what  is 
effective  production  and  distribution 
today  might  not  be  so  good  tomorrow, 
and  that  advertising  must  be  attuned  to 
new  conditions.  They  know,  also,  that 
advertising  itself  has  its  changing  trends 
and  is  apace  of  the  times  in  develop- 
ment.    The  buyer  of  advertising  is  con- 


cerned chiefly  in  maximum  returns 
from  his  advertising  investment;  the 
producers  of  advertising,  in  turn,  are 
interested  in  making  advertising  pay  the 
advertiser  better;  the  creators  of  adver- 
tising want  to  turn  out  better  advertis- 
ing. At  the  International  Convention, 
the  buyer,  the  seller,  and  the  creator  of 
advertising  have  opportunity  to  get  to- 
gether on  common  ground  and  learn 
from  each  other.  Back  home  the  Con- 
vention Learning  pays  in  the  cash 
drawer. 


RICH  IDEAS 
THAT  WILL 
SWELL  YOUR 
BUSINESS 
PROFITS 


Among  Those  Who  Should  Attend 
This  Convention 

Those  engaged  in  the  business  of  advertising. 
Those  who   spend  their   money  for  advertising. 
Those  who  are  teaching  and  studying  advertising. 
Retail  Merchants.  Sales  Managers  and  Salesmen. 

Production  Executives.    Economists. 


VACATION 
PLEASURE 
THAT  WILL 
GIVE     YOU 

NEW     PEP 


YOU  MAY  GO— ACT  PROMPTLY 

Both  men  and  women  are  welcome.  The  Advertising  Club  in  your 
city  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  information  concerning  the  Con- 
vention, the  low  railroad  rates,  the  trip,  the  post-convention  tours, 
hotel  accommodations,  and  the  elaborate  entertainment  that  has  been 
planned  at  Denver  for  ail  of  the  Advertising  Convention  visitors;  or 
you  may  communicate  directly  with 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    ADVERTISING    ASSOCIATION,    420    Lexington    Ave.,    New    York 
GILBERT  T.  HODGES,  General  Chairman,  On-to-Denver  Committee 
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Issue  of 
iJune  IS,  1927 


NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

Allen-Jennings  Adv.  Agcy., 


Inc. 


.  Lynchburg,  Va Advertising     E.  A.  Allen  and  Claude  Jennings 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

The   Evening  Independent,   St.   Petersburg, 

Fla Has  appointed  Thomas  F.  Clark  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  national  advertis- 
ing representative,  effective  June  30. 

The   Express,  Easton,  Pa Has  appointed  the  Kelly-Smith  Company,  New  York,  as  its  national  advertis- 
ing representative. 

St.  Joseph  Gazette,  St.  Joseph,  Mich Has  appointed  the  John  Budd  Co.,  New  York,  as  its  national  advertising  repre- 
sentative. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Rhodes  &  Leisenring  Co.,  Chicago  Publish- 
ers Representatives    Have   opened   a   New  York   Office   at   624   Graybar   Bldg.     Wni.    E.   Weed   is 

manager. 

Middleton-Rosier  Co.,  Chicago   Name  changed  to  Carlin-Middleton,  Inc. 

The  Fisher-Brown  Adv.  Agcy.,  St.  Louis . . .  Name  changed  to  the  Fisher-Wilson  Advertising  Agency. 

Gotham  Advertising  Co.,  New  York Has  opened  a  Detroit  office  at  504  Free  Press   Bldg.     George  Howell  is  in 

charge. 

The  National  Biscuit  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd...  Has  purchased  the  Telfer  Biscuit  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Lowry  Cartoons,  Chicago  and  New  York .  .  Name   Changed  to   Lowry   Cartoon   Corp. 


L.  H.  Waldron   

The   Cramer-Krasselt   Co. 


CHANGES  IN  .ADDRESSES 

Advertising  .\gencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 
Business  From  To 

.  ..Advertising    475  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  19  West  44th  St.,  New  York 

.  .Advertising Cramer-Krasselt  Bldg.,  Milwau- 
kee and  Michigan   Sti-eets,  Mil- 
waukee      Advertising    Arts     Bldg.,     Mil- 
waukee 
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A  COMPLETE  SURVEY  OF 
BRITISH  ADVERTISING    FOR    ^4.00 

Now  Ready — the  1927  Advertiser's  Annual  and  Convention  Year  Book 

6  Complete  Books — More  Than  500  Pages 
150,000  Facts 

T_r  ERE,  in  one  volume — neat,  compact,  easy  to  use — 
-'•-'•  is  all  the  information  and  data  needed  by  all 
American  advertising  men  and  women  who  are  in  any 
way  interested  in  British  Advertising,  British  markets, 
and  British  Empire  Trade.  You  can  turn  to  its  pages 
with  your  thousand  and  one  questions  concerning  any 
phase  of  British  advertising,  media  and  methods — and 
know  that  you  will  immediately  find  accurate  and 
up-to-date  answers. 


The  ADVERTISER'S  ANNUAL  has  grown 
from  four  to  six  complete  books  in  one.  This  ex- 
pansion has  been  made  possible  by  the  phenomenal 
success  of  the  1925-1926  Edition.  For  the  past 
twelve  months  the  Editors  have  been  engaged  in  col- 

85%  New — Twice  the  Value — Price  the  Same! 

The  new  ANNUAL  is  far  wider  in  scojje  and  much  more  ex- 
haustive in  its  survey  of  everything  that  enters  into  advertising, 
merchandising,  and  selling.  85  per  cent  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  1927  Edition  is  new — the  remaining  15  per  cent  has 
been  completely  and  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
The  new  ANNU.^L,  therefore,  gives  you  twice  the  service  value 
of  the  1925-1926  Edition — iintliont  any  increase  in  cost. 

A  brief  study  of  the  Outline  of  Contents  will  show  you  how 
the  ADVERTISER'S  ANNUAL  has  grown.  Book  No.  3  is 
an  entirely  new  section  dealing  with  the  law  in  Great  Britain  in 
relation  to  Advertising  in  all  its  branches.  To  American  Adver- 
tising Men  interested  in  advertising  in  Great  Britain,  this  Section 
will  prove  even  more  valuable  than  to  their  British  colleagues. 

If  you  are  planning  an  international  campaign  you  will  need  answers  to 
hundreds  of  questions  on  printing  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  1927  ADVER- 
TISER'S ANNUAL  you  will  find  them,  clearly  and  concisely  tabulated 
for  your  immediate  reference. 

In  the  12  Directory  Sections  you  will  find  the  names  of  all  the  leading 
newspapers,  magazines  and  periodicals,  throughout  Great  Britain  and  her 
Dominions,  together  with  their  addresses,  telephone  numbers,  telegraphic 
addresses;  page  and  column  sizes;  a  complete  schedule  of  advertisement 
rates ;  publishing  and  closing  dates,  circulations,  etc.  British  advertisers 
consider  these  Sections  alone  are  worth  far  more  than  the  total  cost  of  tlie 
complete  ANNUAL.  American  advertising  men  and  women  will  find  them 
simply  invaluable. 

There  is  also  an  entirely  new  collection  of  statistics  and  analyses  on  British  markets 
— the  result  of  intensive  market  research ;  and,  in  addition,  a  complete  Advertising 
Man's   Vade    Mecum. 

150,000  Facts  In  One  Big  Volume! 

The  value  of  the  ADVERTISER'S  ANNU.\L  can  only  rightly  be  appreciated  when 
in  use.  We  have  received  hundreds  of  glowing  testimonials  to  the  utility  of  this  handy 
volume  from  the  more  than  2,500  buyers.  One  of  these  men  said  that  he  got  from  his 
copy  more  than  it  cost  him  the  very  first  day  he  used  it. 

."another  said,  "I  would  not  sell  my  copy  for  £50  if  I  could  not  get  another."  Yet 
again,  a  third  calls  it  "The  Greatest  Reference  Work  on  British  Advertising  ever 
issued." 

To  all  American  Advertising  Agents,  International  Advertisers,  newspapers  and 
magazines,  interested  in  Great  Britain:  in  her  own  and  Colonial  markets;  or  in  securing 
advertising  from  Great  Britain,  this  announcement  is  of  paramount  importance.  The 
1927  ADVERTISER'S  ANNUAL  is  one  of  the  most  complete,  comprehensive,  and 
exhaustive  treatises  on  advertising  facts  and  figures  ever  produced  in  any  country. 

The  price  of  this  remarkable  volume  is  only  $4.00 — a  mere  trifle.  Ju«l  fill 
in  the  coupon  and  attach  your  cheque  or  money-order  NOW.  Your  copy  will 
be  sent,  postpaid,  and  ready  for  your  immediate  use,  by  return.  The  Edition 
is  limited — to  delay   posting   your   order  may   mean   disappointment. 


lecting  and  collating  data,  facts  and  figures,  for  the 
compilation  of  an  even  more  ambitious  and  helpful 
volume  than  the  old  ANNUAL.  The  result  is  the 
1927  ADVERTISER'S  ANNUAL. 


How  the  1927  ANNUAL 

has  grown  to 

Six  Complete  Books  in  One. 

1st — A  Complete  Advertising  Man's 
Vade  Mecum — on  methods,  men,  media, 
and  advertising  developments  and  events 
of  the  year. 

2nd — A  Complete  Series  of  Directories — 
12  Distinct  Sections,  covering  every 
branch  of  British  advertising,  8,000  sep- 
arate entries  (more  than  80  per  cent  new 
and  revisions)  with  complete  lists  and  all 
relevant  facts  about  each. 
3rd — A  Guide  to  the  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions Affecting  Advertising-  an  entirely 
new  Section  of  legal  decisions  and  acts 
relating  to  selling  and  advertising;  trade 
marks  and  patents ;  hoardings  and  mu- 
nicipal bylaws ;  law  of  copyright,  etc. 
4th — A  Complete  Text  Book  on  Print- 
ing and  Engraving  Technique — (another 
new  book)  giving  the  exact  detailed  in- 
formation on  a  thousand  and  one  points 
in  the  advertising  man's  daily  work. 
5th — A  Market  Survey  and  Research 
Data — an  entirely  new  collection  of  sta- 
tistics and  analyses  on  British  markets. 
6th^-An  Official  Report  of  the  World's 
Advertising  Conventions — for  the  year, 
and  the  Manufacturers'  Selling  Confer- 


Sign  and  Mail  this  Coupon  Today — 

To  the  Publishers  of  "British  Advertiser's  Annua] 

and  Convention  Year  Book,  1927," 
Bangor  House,  6S  and  67  Shoe  llane, 
London,  E.  C.  4.,  England. 

Please  send  me  one  copy  of  the  "BRITISH  ."VDVER- 
TISER'S  ANNUAL  AND  CONVENTION  YEAR 
BOOK,  1927,"  postpaid  by  return.  I  enclose  here- 
with  $4.00  in  full  payment. 


Name    . . 
Address 
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IV  O  /d  L  D'S     gREATEST 


"Yo  U  R 

Claims  For 

Zone  7  Are 

Borne  Out  In 

Our  Frigidaire 

Sales" 


'  I  '^HE  figures  you  pre- 
-^  sent  on  the  poten- 
tialities of  Zone  7  have 
been  borne  out  in  our 
sales  records,"  writes  E, 
G.  Biechler,  President  of 
the  Frigidaire  Corpora- 
tion, a  subsidiary  of  Gen- 
eral Motors.  "After  a 
careful  analysis  of  results 
in  The  Chicago  'J'erritory 
we  are  now  spending 
more  money  in  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune  than  in  any 
other  newspaper  in  the 
country." 

After  two  years  of  ad- 
vertising, their  Chicago 
Frigidaire  d  i  s  t  r  ibutor's 
sales  are  now  twelve  times' 
what   they  were  in    1924. 

In  1925  the  Stover  Com- 
pany, Chicago  distributors 
of  Frigidaire,  started  to 
advertise.  They  used  21,- 
532  lines  of  Tribune 
space;      in       1926      they 


D\(^PFS  PA  P  ER 


used  45,271 !  The  1927 
campaign  already  con- 
tracted for  runs  well 
over  this   figure. 

In  March,  1926,  I.  K. 
Stover,  president  of  the 
Stover  Company,  wrote 
The  Chicago  Tribune : 
"In  the  last  six  months 
our  sales  have  quadrupled 
over  the  same  six  months 
of  last  year." 

On  March  7,  1927,  Mr. 
Stover  again  wrote  to  The 
Tribune:  "The  amount 
of  Frigidaire  sales  in  the 
year  1926  was  over  four 
times  what  it  was  in  1925. 

"More  Frigidaires  were 
sold  than  all  the  other 
electric  refrigerators 
combined !  We  attribute 
a  real  share  of  the  credit 
for  this  great  increase  to 
our  1925  and  1926  ad- 
vertising campaigns  in 
The    Tribune."      A    total 


1.  K.  STOVER 

more  Fngidaires  were  sold 


of  66,803  lines  of  black 
and  white  and  rotograv- 
ure was  the  driving  force 
behind  Frigidaire's  sales 
organization  in  its  climb 
to  leadership.  In  1927 
they  expect  to  break  all 
previous  sales  records. 

Study,  in  the  accompany- 
i  n  g  table,  Frigidaire's 
Chicago  a  d  v  e  r  t  i  s  i  n  g. 
Zone  7,  The  Chicago  Ter- 
ritory, contains  as  many 
wired  homes  as  twenty- 
six  southern  and  western 
states  combined.  It  is  a 
made  -  to  -  order  territory 
for  the  sale  of  electric  ap- 
])liances.  Besides,  it  is 
])otent  in  wealth  a  n  d 
quick  responsiveness. 

Many  another  manufac- 
turer of  kindred  products 
— vacuum  cleaners,  wash- 


ing machines,  stoves,  kitchen 
cabinets,  sewing  machines  or 
dish  washers,  could,  in  this 
field,  duplicate  Frigidaire's 
success.  A  summary  of  the 
marketing  experience  of  sev- 


FRIGIDAIRE 

Lineage    in    Chicago    IS'«'wspapors^— 
1925  and   1926 

Tribune    Her. -Ex.       News        Post 

Lines.  .  .  .      66.803  0      14.315  0 

Amer.     Journal       Total 

Lines     0  0        81,118 

In  1925  and  1926  The  Tribune  received 
82.4  T(j  of  Frigidaire's  lineage  in  all 
Chicago  papers.  And  SS.fl'lil^  of  Frigid- 
aire's   appropiiation    In    Chicago. 

Itefrigerator    Lineage    in    All    Chicago 
Newspapers^— 1926 

Tribune    Her. -Ex.       News        Post 

Lines...       133,405      9.520      27.763    lfl.974 

Amer.      Journal        Total 

Lines     2,332        2,455      195.4^9 

The  Tribune  recFived  6S.4%   of  Total  of 

all    Chicago  papers. 

The  Tribune  printed  five  times  the  Itne- 

age   of   tlie    next    highest    paper. 

The  Tribune   led  Us   next  competitor  by 

10j.6-]:i    lines— 3S17r. 


Household  Utility  Lineaiie All  Chicago 

Newspapers — 1 926 

Tribune    Her. -Ex.       News       Post 

Lines 

..      365.047   93,036    189.576   54,S94 
Amer.      .Journal        Tot;iI 

Lines 
711 
the 
Hie 

83.577      26,775    812. 'JOa 

Lines,  Tlie  Tribune  received   45%   of 
total  of  all   Cliicaeo  papeis.      It  led 
next  liigU  paper  by  175.4  71  lines. 

eral  conspicuous  products  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 

Ask  a  Tribune  man  to  bring 
the  data  to  your  office. 

Ctitago  tribune 

Daily    765,519 

Sunday 1,171,360 
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Grocery  Advertising  Leadership 


'T^HE  Chicago  Daily  News  leads 
'■■  all  Chicago  newspapers  in  the 
advertising  of  grocery  store  prod- 
ucts. Its  volume  of  472,806  agate 
lines  in  the  first  five  months  of  1927 
surpassed  by  a  margin  of  over 
80,000  lines  the  nearest  evening 
paper,  as  well  as  the  nearest  morn- 
ing and  Sunday  paper  combined. 


<J>' 


Chicago  Market  Facts 

Chicago  is  a  two-news- 
paper city  —  morning  and 
evening. 

For  the  most  part  its 
reading  begins  with  the 
fifteen  to  thirty  or  forty 
minute  ride  to  work; 
then  halts;  then  is  resumed  on  the 
homeward  trip  at  close  of  business  and 
continued  at   home   in  the   evening. 

All  the  advantages  of  time  is  with  the 
evening  newspaper  and  with  the  adver- 
tisers in  it.  The  additional  readers  gained 
at  home  constitute  gratis  circulation  for 
the  advertiser,  not  reflected  in  the  circula- 
tion figures,  represented  in  morning  circu- 
lation by  duplication  within  the  family. 

By    selecting    a    family    newspaper,    pub- 
lished   for    evening    reading    and    properly 
confined    in    its    distribution 
to    the    desired    market,    an 
advertiser    buys    space    with  fcvs    E 

his  eyes  open. 

On  the  basis  of  these  con- 
siderations and  their  proved 
value,  advertisers  place  more 
business  in  The  Daily  News 
than  in  any  other  Chicago 
week-day  paper. 


As  an  acknowledgment  of  superior 
home  selling  influence  by  a  group 
of  advertisers  who  must  sell  to  the 
home  (including  its  women)  this 
leadership  emphasizes  the  similar 
status  of  The  Daily  News  in  the 
total  of  all  advertising. 

Food  advertisers  by  use  of  The 
Daily  News  columns  are  able  to 
confine  their  expenditures  to  the 
Chicago  marketing  area,  thus  hold- 
ing strictly  to  the  reasonable  mar- 
gin of  profit  from  their  operations. 
For  The  Daily  News  circulation  is 
concentrated  95  per  cent  in  Chicago 
and  its  suburbs. 

This  factor,  appraised  favorably  by 
food  advertisers,  is  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  all  who  analyze 
advertising  values  in  Chicago. 


Chicago's  40-mile 
zone  —  the  area  in 
which  interest  in  Chi- 
cago local  news  and 
local  a  d  V  e  r  t  is  ing 
gives  the  needed  sup- 
port to  national  ad- 
vertising in  Chicago 
newspapers.  In  this 
area  is  concentrated 
95"^  ol  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  circula- 
tion oi  more  than 
400.000  daily. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY   NEWS 

Member  of  The  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


Advertising 
Representatives: 


NEW  YORK 
J.  B.   Woodward 
110    E.  42d   St. 


CHICAGO 

Woodward  &   Kelly 

360     N.     Michigan     Ave. 


DETROIT 
Woodward   &   Kelly 
Fine    Arts    Building 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

C.   Geo.   Krogness 

253    First    National    Bank    Bldg. 


Average  Dailv  Net  Paid  Circulation  for   Six  Months  Ending  May  31,  1927—439,990 


Published  everv  other  Wednesday  by  Advertising  Fortnightly.   Inc..   n   East  38th   St..   New  York.   N.   Y.     Subscription  price  $3.00  per 
vpar      Vnliimp  9.     No.  5.     Entered  as  second  class  matter  May   7,    1923.    at   Fobt   Office    at    Ne\y   York    under    Act   of   March   i.    i»'». 
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PITTSBURGH  POWER 


If  you  want  power  in  the  Pittsburgh  market — if  you  want  domi- 
nance--if  you  want  real  selling  force — the  Pittsburgh  Press 
ALONE  will  carry  your  advertising  and  sales  pirogram  to  success. 

During  I '^26,  the  Press  carried  the  gigantic  total  of  25,254,6S4  lines 
of  advertising,  a  figure  exceeded  by  no  other  P>vening  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  the  I'nited  States  except  the  Detroit  News  and  the 
\A'ashingt()n  Star. 

Greater  Pittsburgh  includes  the  corporate  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  56 
nearby  boroughs  and  townships.  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  daily,  has 
38,174  more  net  paid  circulation  in  this  area  than  both  other  evening 
newspapers  combined.  The  Press,  Sunday,  has  PM)S3  more  net 
paid  circulation  in  this  area  than  both  the  other  Sunday  newspapers 
combined. 

The  IVess  is  first  in  everything  in  Pittsburgh.  In  some  cities,  the 
"leading"  newspaper  may  have  merely  a  few  hundred  more  circu- 
lation than  a  competitor,  or  may  have  merely  a  few  thousand  lines 
of  advertising  more  than  a  competitor.  Pittsburgh,  however,  has 
only  one  GRKAT  newspaper.  The  Press  has  overwhelming  leader- 
ship. And  the  Press  gained  1,657,292  lines  of  advertising  during 
1926. 


Daily  Circulation 
198,046 

Sunday  Circulation 
259,155 


SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD 


Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

Represented  by  Allied  Newspapers,  Inc.,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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Twice  the  Sales  Calls  per  Man  per  Day! 


RADIATING  from  Indianapolis,  17  rail- 
roads, 13  electric  interurban  lines  and 
15  motor  bus  lines  provide  svi^ift,  con- 
venient transportation  to  every  part  of  The 
Indianapolis  Radius.  For  salesmen  who 
motor,  a  network  of  excellent  highways  is 
equally  advantageous. 

Salesmen  say  that  in  working  The  Indian- 
apolis Radius  they  can  make  twice  the  na- 
tional average  of  calls  per  man  per  day.  This 


cuts  selling  costs,  speeds  the  winning  of  dis- 
tribution and  entrenches  leadership  through 
closer  contact  with  the  trade. 

Add  to  this  the  prestige  of  The  INDIAN- 
APOLIS NEWS  in  this  rich,  concentrated 
market  of  2,000,000  people— its  powerful 
advertising  influence  with  the  trade  and  vdth 
the  public — and  you  have  a  most  favorable 
condition  for  sales  success. 


"The  Indianapolis  News 

jsM^  '^he  Indianapolis  Radius 


FRANK  T.  CARROLL,  Advertising  Director 


New   York 


DAN   A.    CARROLL 
110   East  42nd   St. 


Chicago  :       J.  E.  LUTZ 

The  Tower  Bldg. 
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Everybody  s  Business 

By  Floyd  W.  Parsons 


Guessing  the  Future 


FORECASTING  tomorrow  has  come  to  be  the  com- 
mon sport  of  the  day.  Glibly  we  arc  told  of 
outcomes  that  are  said  to  be  inevitable.  But  when 
we  analyze  most  of  these  flights  of  imaRination,  we 
find  that  the  self-appointed  prophets  in  drawing  a  pic- 
ture of  the  future 
have  merely  multi- 
plied and  enlarged 
the  latest  things  of 
our  own  age.  Very 
little  is  presented 
that  is  new  for  the 
reason  that  the  hu- 
man mind  finds  it 
difficult  to  depart 
from  the  beaten 
road  we  are  now 
traveling. 

If  we  are  using 
small  airplanes, 
those  of  tomorrow 
are  to  be  monster.-; 
in  size.  If  our  build- 
ings are  so  high. 
those  of  the  new  age 
will  be  twice  as  tall. 
People  throughout 
the  earth  are  to  .see 
and  talk  to  one  an- 
other instantly,  if 
they  so  desire,  with 
distance  and  space 
practically  e  1  i  m  i- 
nated.   The    atom    is 

to  give  us  power  and  wireless  waves  are  to  transmit 
it.  On  and  on  goes  the  story  until  the  writer  has  ex- 
hausted every  possibility  in  the  development  and  use  of 
all  the  marvels  about  us.  These  are  the  folks  that  ap- 
pear to  believe  that  everything  new  will  supplant  every- 
thing old. 

Then  there  is  the  other  school  of  thought  which 
adheres  to  the  idea  that  civilization  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past  will  continue  under  the  influence  of  the 
forces  of  action  and  reaction — progress  and  retrogres- 
sion. We  are  warned  of  the  probability  that  a  back- 
ward swing  of  the  pendulum  will  restore  long  skirts, 
long  hair,  hand  labor  and  foods  that  never  passed 
through  a  cannery. 

One  may  well  question  the  soundness  of  either  view- 
point. The  advance  of  civilization  has  not  been  straight 
ahead,  but  over  a  road  that  has  twisted  and  turned  in 
all  directions.  If  will  be  even  more  winding  in  the 
future  and  no  living  person  can  see  around  the  curves. 
Our  recent  progress  has  come  as  a  result  of  dire  neces- 
sity caused  chiefly  by  a  rapid  growth  of  population. 
We  have  constructed  higher  buildings;  established  one- 
way streets  for  traffic;  developed  immense  systems  of 
sewage  and  sanitation;  provided  extensive  facilities 
for  the  speedy  distribution  of  heat,  power  and  light; 
accustomed  ourselves  to  subsisting  largely  on  canned 
foods;  and  enacted  laws  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  air 
and  water,  all  because  such  changes  were  demanded 
by  new  living  conditions  and  the  resultant  standards. 


It  is  folly  to  assume  that  there  will  ever  come  any 
kind  of  reaction  that  will  cause  us  to  retreat  down  the 
same  road  over  which  we  have  traveled.  The  old  order 
is  dead  beyond  recovery.  There  can  be  no  "back  to 
nature"  movement  on  any  large  scale.  Nature  will 
have  to  be  brought  to  us  by  those  who  have  perfected 
ways  and  means  to  provide  artificial  sunlight,  properly 

conditioned  indoor 
air,  and  all  the  other 
health  essentials 
that  new  customs 
and  methods  have 
taken  away  from 
dwellers  in  con- 
;;ested  cities. 

Each  succeeding 
day  discloses  more 
clearly  the  multi- 
tude of  limitations 
that  surround  our 
conception  of  the 
future.  On  every 
hand  are  hundreds 
of  things  which  not 
even  science  can  ex- 
plain. We  know  that 
<iue  to  the  laws  of 
gravitation  a  liquid 
runs  downhill.  But 
no  one  can  satisfac- 
torily tell  us  why 
the  coff'ee  in  our 
cups  runs  uphill 
when  we  touch  a 
lump  of  sugar  to  the 
surface  of  the 
liquid.  Pages  of  discussion  about  capillary  attraction 
still  leave  us  in  the  dark  pit  of  black  ignorance. 

Not  everything  can  be  reduced  to  a  mere  matter  of 
chemical  analysis  or  mathematical  solution.  Things 
like  the  business  cycle  that  are  caused  chiefly  by  the 
action  of  human  nature  still  remain  riddles.  We  have 
found  it  possible  to  provide  our  leaders  of  industry 
with  facts  and  figures  which  reduce  buying  and  sell- 
ing to  a  science,  thereby  lessening  the  dangers  of  over- 
inflation,  but  no  one  is  able  to  suggest  a  practical 
remedy  for  the  ever-present  urge  within  us  to  take  a 
chance.  On  every  golf  course  one  will  find  some  of 
the  oldest  and  most  experienced  players  trying  to  get 
distance  out  of  the  rough  with  a  brassie  instead  of 
playing  safe  with  the  club  intended  for  the  job. 

In  many  ways  we  are  more  clever  than  our  ances- 
tors, but  nothing  has  been  devised  to  take  the  place  of 
human  instincts  in  business  and  social  affairs.  No  one 
has  revealed  any  satisfactory  substitute  for  our  ancient 
methods  of  judgment,  trial  and  error  in  selecting  a 
wife,  a  business  partner  or  a  political  pai-ty.  We  are 
more  conscious  than  ever  before  of  our  shortcomings, 
and  as  a  result  we  all  a^ree  that  "something  must  be 
done,"  but  our  visionary  powers  appear  to  surpass  our 
creative  ability.  We  are  long  on  "good  intentions"  and 
short   on   ways   and   means. 

And  let  no  one  be  deceived  into  believing  that  it  is  easy 
to  provide  plans  and  specifications  for  the  new  economic 

[continued  on  page  641 
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oAchievemenf 

The  American  Photo-En' 

gravers  Association  has  under- 
taken the  greatest  task  in  all 
Its  glowing  history  in  the  publi- 
cation   of    "Achievement    in 
Photo-Engraving  and  Letter 
Press  Printing  1927." 
This  bound  volume  will  con- 
tain a  world's  fair  of  the  en- 
graving   arts    and    crafts,    a 
gallery  of  pictorial  accomplish- 
ment, an  exhibit  of  America  s 
finest  letter  press  printing  and 
a  veritable  university  course 
in  processes  and  methods. 
Everyone  whether  creator  or 
buyer  of  printing  and  printing 
plates  will  profit  beyond 
measure  in  the  possession  of 
this  proud  volume.     Reserve 
your  copy  now  through  your 
engraver  or  electrotyper. 


A  University  of  Photo-Engraving 

and  Printing  Between  the 

Covers  of  One  Book 

The  book  "Achievement," 

costing  seventy-five  dollars 

a  copy  to  produce,  and  sold 

L  to  advance  subscribers  at 

\  ten  dollars  plus  postage. 

Ijk  will  in  years  to  come  be 

^•vi\  an  important  collector's 

item. 

In  the  opinion  of  the 

experts    I    have   con- 

sulted.    such     a 

volume    will    likely 

sell  at  auctions  at 

one  thousand 

dollars  the  copy. 

^  Its  cost  to  you  is 

an  investment. 

k  not  an  expen- 

\  diture. 


"Your  Story  in 

Picture  Leaves 

Nothing  Untold" 


AMERICAN  PHOlO^ENdR. 

.  ©ASSOCIATION® 


ERS 


TrDeHJoM  YOUR  PHOTO-ENGRAVER  OR  ELECTROTYPER 


Copyright  1927,  American  Photo-Engraicrs  Association 
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<s<^  Washington 
Boulevard 

<^^  Bay  County 

A  MARKET  is  a  place  where 
you  can  make  the  most  money 
with  the  least  work,  or  make  less 
money  do  more  work,  just  as  you 
may  look  at  it. 


The  Greater  Detroit  market  is  one 
of  those  places.  It  is  one  of  the 
richest  markets  in  America,  and 
you  can  reach  every  other  one  of 
the  538,828  homes  in  it,  through 
The  Free  Press. 


The  northern  boundary  of  this 
market  is  Bay  County — one  huu' 
dred  eighty  minutes  from  Detroit 
by  motor.  Nearly  one  half  of  all 
the  homes  in  Bay  County  receive 
The  Free  Press  regularly,  and  these 


The 

Wenoiial: 
Hot, 
Bay  City, 
Mich. 


is^W^" 


Washington  Boulevard,  Detroit 

homes  obviously  represent  the  best 
buying  units  in  the  community. . . . 
they  are  the  most  alert,  most  intel' 
ligent  people  who  live  within  sight 
of  Saginaw  Bay. 

K 

No  matter  what  other  advertising 
medium  you  may  be  using,  you  are 
not  reaching  the  most  important 
buying  elements  in  the  Greater 
Detroit  market  unless  you  are  now 
including  The  Free  Press  on  your 
schedule. 

(Si 
Failing  to  do  that  you  are  actually 
missing  the  greatest  number  of 
people  who  buy  most  through  ad' 
vertising,  whether  they  live  a  few 
blocks  or  miles  from  Washington 
Boulevard, Detroit,or  theWenonah 
Hotel  in  Bay  City,  metropolis  of 
Bay  County. 


®be  Pettr0^^r^  $r^jsf 


VERREE   & 
National 


Chicaeo 


CONKLIN,  Inc. 
Representatives 

San  Frmnclac* 
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Member  of 
Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations 
and  Associated 
Business  Papers, 


Does  Textile  World 

Rate  in  the  South? 


THIS  question  is  frequently  asked  in  view  of  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion  of   the   cotton   manufacturing   industry   in   the 
Southern  States. 

Of  all  the  evidence  we  have  to  submit,  the  following  single 
fact  stands  out  preeminently. 

During  the  past  year  Southern  yarn  mills  (textile  manufac- 
turers themselves  who  sell  their  product  to  other  textile  mills) 
advertised,  either  direct  or  through  their  sales  agents,  as 
follows : 

Used  Textile  World  exclusively 86 

Used  Textile  World  and  one  or  more  other  tex- 
tile papers   22 

Used  other  textile  papers  and  not  Textile  World  1 

In  other  words.  Textile  World  is  the  outstanding  choice  of  the 
Southern  yarn  spinners  themselves. 

There  is  no  more  direct  route  to  the  buying  power  of  America's 
second  manufacturing  industry  than  its  predominantly  first 
textile  publication. 

lextile^biM 


Largest     net     paid  circulation     and     at     tlie 
highest  subscription  price  in  the  textile  field. 


334  FOURTH  AVE. 


Inc. 
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The  Walla  of  Care asaonne 


MEDIEVAL  FRANCE 

A  thousand  years  of  history  awaits  you  at  the  gangplan 

1  T    rVip  alnmntir  r»f  frarlirinn — nflpopnH — pnvf^lnnp<:  Fninv  rKp  vprv  <;nirir  nt  Franrp  ^iv  Hav'!  hpfni 


ALL  the  glamour  of  tradition— of  legend— envelopes 
.  you — the  moment  you  board  a  French  Liner. 
France — medieval,  poetic,  and  France  today — alive 
and  laughing  .  . .  Tear  yourself  away  from  Paris — its 
gayeties — its  bewitchment  and  follow  the  lovely 
Loire  down  to  the  Chateau  Country.  Picture  the  ex- 
quisite Diane  de  Poitiers  at  Chenonceaux — tragic  de 
Guise  at  Blois.  Let  your  motor  discover  enchanting 
little  nooks — all  your  own  in  the  finding — some  an- 
cient hidden  inn  that  sets  you  a  feast  for  the  Gods — 
a  tiny  peak-roofed  village  clinging  to  the  walls  of  a 
grim  old  fortress 


Enjoy  the  very  spirit  of  France  six  days  before  you 
had  expected — on  a  de  luxe  French  liner ...  a  weekly 
express  service  to  London  and  Paris  ...  at  Le  Havre 
de  Paris — a  special  boat  train  waits  — a  swift  flight 
through  the  quaint  old  towns,  the  blossoming 
country  of  Normandy — three  hours  and  you  are  in 
Paris  .  .  .  terminus  to  all  the  playgrounds  and 
capitals  of  Europe. 

Four  One-Class  Cabin  liners  direct  to  Havre  .  .  . 
Overnight  the  Riviera  ...  The  New 
York-Vigo-Bordeaux  Service,  three 
liners  to  southern  France  and  Spain. 


^TWveKodrve 


llllustratcdbooklets  or  information  from  any  French  Line  Agent  or  Tourist  Office,  or  write  to  19 State  Street.  New  York  CItv 
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'the  same  quantity,  but  expressing 
different  values  —  " 


Light  face, 

bold  face 


A  FIGURE  seven  is  a  figure  seven — 
a  slanting  line  with  a  horizontal 
bar  at  the  top.  Yet,  printed,  a  figure 
seven  may  be  light  face  or  bold  face  — 
the  same  quantity,  but  expressing 
different  values. 

That  is  why  magazine  statistics  must 
be  interpreted  as  well  as  tabulated. 
Figures  of  The  Baseball  Magazine,  for 
instance,  are  light  face  for  the  milliner, 
bold  face  for  the  sporting  goods  manu- 
facturer. Of  two  magazines,  each  listing 
some  150,000  readers,  one  may  be 
going  up,  the  other  going  down. 

It's  the  bold  face  figures  that  count 
—  and  no  magazine  has  bolder  faced 
figures  than  TIME.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  TIME  has  plus- 13 5,000  subscribers 
today,  as  that  it  had  only 9,000  subscrib- 
ers four  years  ago,  as  that  it  will  have 
160,000  by  Jan.  i,  1928.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  it  has  3.4  readers  for  each 
subscriber*,  as  that  82.5  per  cent  of 
those  readers  are  of  the  cover-to-cover 


variety.  It  is  not  so  much  that  TIME's 
policy  prevents  more  pages  of  advertis- 
ing than  of  reading  matter,  as  that 
every  advertisement  has  a  high  visibility 
and  appears  on  a  well-scanned  page. 

Perhaps  least  statistical,  perhaps  most 
important,  of  TIME's  features  is  its 
reader-interest.  TIME's  circulation  is 
about  95  per  cent  mail-circulation,  yet 
it  is  not  high-pressured  into  reluctant 
households  by  glib  persuaders,  premi- 
ums or  club  offers.  TIME  costs  more 
per  word  than  any  other  general  maga- 
zine in  the  U.  S.  That  its  readers 
carefully  eye  all  the  words  they  pay  for 
IS  shown  by  its  floods  of  subscriber- 
letters — sometimes  critical,  sometimes 
corrective,  never  dull. 

TIME  ran  tell — does  tell — a  good 
"figure  story."  But  it's  the  readers  be- 
hind the  figures  that  make  the  figures 
bold. 

Robert  L.  Johnson.  AJyeniimg  Matuger 

25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 
A/din  OffUe:  Penton  Bldg..  Cleveland,  O. 


*The  usual  figure  is  4.3,  ibis  being  the  census  tstimate  of  the  ayerage  persons  per  family. 
TIME  does  not  appeal  to  —  does  not  add  in  —  ibe  .<)  of  a  person  under  the  age  of  ten. 


TIME 

T,Pres,Tuaday  —  THE       WEEKLY        N  E  W  S  M  A  C  AZ  I  N  E— To  Readers  Friday 
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TYPICAL  SUBSCRIBERS  to  The  American  Printer 


Edwin  H.  Stuart,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 


The  seventh  person  on  the  left  in  this  picture  is  Mr.  Stuart  himself,  head  of  this  well  known  firm  of  advertising 
typographers.  On  his  left  is  his  daughter;  on  his  right  is  Mr.  Davis,  secretary  and  office  manager.  On  the  extreme 
right  of  the  picture  is  George  Kinnard,  treasurer  and  superintendent  of  production. 

Says  Mr.  Stuart:  i 

"The  American  Printer  is  one  of  my  favorites  among  the  trade  journals. 
Its  warm  and  friendly  tone,  its  understanding  of  the  kindred  feeling  that  exists 
between  craftsmen,  its  constant  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  craft,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  pleasing  appearance,  make  it  always  interesting.  After  a 
careful  perusal,  with  notations  of  any  special  articles  so  that  our  fellow  executives 
will  see  them,  I  turn  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER  over  to  our  superintendent, 
Mr.  Kinnard,  who  reads  it  within  a  few  days  and  then  puts  it  on  top  of  his 
desk  so  that  others  in  the  shop  may  read  it  also." 


Every  subscription  on  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER  list  counts  big  in  its  value  to  advertisers. 
Much  of  the  circulation  is  printshop  circulation  and  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER  is  read 
by  those  who  buy  machinery,  paper,  devices  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Advertisers  should  ar- 
range now  to  take  advantage  of  the  September  Printing  Exposition  and  Craftsmen  Number 
of  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER,  to  announce  new  models,  devices  and  papers.  These  an- 
nual inspirational  feature  numbers  are  internationally  famous. 


The  American  Printer,  Inc.  cffia  9  East  Thirty-Eighth  Street,  New  York 


CHICAGO:  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

Telephone    Wabash    4000 


CLEVELAND:  405  Swetland  Bldg. 

Telephone    Superior    1817 
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Definite! 


not  diffident 


X  OR  years  New  York 
newspapers  have  been 
bought  on  assumption. 
A  certain  paper  is 
assumed  to  be  read  by  a 
certain  class  or  type  of 
people.  This  assumption 
arrangement  was  ex- 
tremely convenient  in 
space  buying,  even  if  it 
wasn't  true!  And  for  years,  New  York  newspapers 
were  sold  by  the  attractiveness  of  the  impression, 
and  the  persistence  with  which  the  publisher  stuck 
to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  some  years  newspapers  in 
other  cities  have  been  analyzing,  classifying  and 
localizing  their  circulation,  giving  the  figures  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name.  But  because  most  news- 
papers in  New  York  are  bought  from  newsstands, 
instead  of  from  carriers  or  by  subscription,  New 
York  circulations  escaped  analysis.  New  York  pub- 
lishers were  charmingly  diffident  as  to  where  and  to 
whom  their  papers  went. 

In  the  morning  field,  the  publisher  printed  so 
many  copies,  sold  them  in  bulk  to  jobbers  or  dis- 
tributors, didn't  know  and  sometimes  didn't  care 
where  the  papers  went.  True  enough,  the  ABC 
defines  city  circulation  and  suburban  circulation ; 
but  "city"  meant  six  million  people  and  "suburban" 
included  three  million.  The  situation  allowed  con- 
siderable imaginative  enterprise. 


M< 


Lore  than  five  years  ago  The  News  established 
its  own  independent  distribution,  serving  directly 
15,000  newsdealers  in  the  Metropolitan  district. 
Their  names  and  orders  are  on  our  books;  our 
representatives  call  on  them  at  least  once  a  day;  we 
pack,  ship,  deliver  and  collect  for  their  orders. 


I 


From  these  books  we  make  an  annual  dis- 
tribution audit  of  city  circulation.  The  1926 
audit  is  now  ready,  issued  in  booklet  form  "* 
It  is  available  to  any  advertiser  interested 
enough  to  ask  for  it.  News  circulation.  Daily 
and  Sunday,  is  distributed  by  New  York  sur- 
vey districts.  Population,  number  of  families, 
average  annual  family  expenditures  of  these 
districts  are  known.  Our  audit  allocates  our 
paper's  sales,  shows  where  they  go,  to  whom 
they  go;  proportion  of  coverage;  and  coverage  by 
expenditure  groups.  Percentages  of  population  and 
circulation  by  districts  are  charted. 

For  instance  the  tables  will  show  you  that  Cen- 
tral Park  West,  Manhattan  District  13,  has  23,457 
families,  with  an  average  expenditure  of  $10,199 
per  family,  a  Daily  sale  of  1 1,329  copies,  and  a  Sun- 
day sale  of  7,392  copies  of  The  News ;  and  so  on  for 
all  districts  in  four  boroughs.  This  audit  also  shows 
how  much  of  any  income  group  News  circulation 
covers.  It  exposes  the  population  and  buying  power 
of  the  market,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  News 
circulation. 


VJIVEN  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  advertising  space  in  The  News,  you  have 
all  you  need  for  selling  New  York  "^  Without 
obligation,  follow  up,  liability  to  solicitation  or 
personal  persuasion;  for  your  own  information 
and  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
New  York  market — may  we  send  you  this  book.' 
Business  letterhead  preferred. 


THE  a  NEWS 

New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

Tribune  Tower,  Chicago      25  Park  Place,  New  York 
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Meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Simplified  Practice  Division  of  the 

Department  of  Commerce  with  representatives  of  the  business  press  to  discuss 

the   award  of  prizes  offered  by  a   member  of  The  Associated   Business  Papers, 

Inc.,  for  the  best  apphcation  of  simplified  practice  to  a  business. 


TO  cut  production  costs  and  to  re- 
duce distribution  wastes,  thou- 
sands of  manufacturers,  wholesalers 
and  retailers  have  voluntarily  agreed 
to  eliminate  excess  sizes  and  varieties 
under  the  direction  of  the  Simplified 
Practice  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Business  publications  have  taken  a 
primary  part  in  this  great  movement 
to  reduce  manufacturing  and  selling 
expense  and  prevent  rising  prices. 
Editors  and  advertising  men  are  serv- 
ing on  committees;  editorial  articles 
and  advertising  copy  have  told  the 
story  of  these  savings  to  millions  of 
readers,  trade  by  trade,  industry  by 
industry.      It   is   this    intimacy    of   the 


business  paper  with  its  field  that  car- 
ries conviction  with  the  reader  and 
gives  it  editorial  vitality  and  business- 
getting  strength. 

Advertiser  and  advertising  agent  may 
obtain  froro  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  business  paper  publisher,  editor 
and  advertising  man  guidance  and 
counsel  to  put  great  movements  in  in- 
dustry to  work  in  the  channels  of 
trade. 

Business  publications  are  geared  to  in- 
dustry. A  technical  or  trade  or  class 
journal  enables  the  advertiser  to  spe- 
cialize in  his  advertising  in  the  same 
way  that  he  is  specializing  in  his 
selling. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BUSINESS  PAPERS,  INC. 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 


i^ 


The  .4.  B.  P.  is  a  nttn-profit  orpanization  irftosc  memhtrs  have  pleJgfd  ihftnsetvfs  to 
a  ivorkinfz  codf  aj  practice  in  ichich  the  interests  of  the  men  of  American  industry^ 
trade  and  professions  are  placed  first— 'a  code  demanding  unbiased  editttrial  pages, 
classified   and    verified   paid   subscribers,    and  honest  advertising  of  dependable  products. 
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YOUR  WORLD  HAS  CHANGED 


Inventions  scarcely  need  com- 
ment. We  contemplate  a  new  one 
every  day.  Hardly  has  the  radio 
hecome  practicable  when  the  air 
is  overcroMtled,  antl  a  plea  goes 
up  for  government  regulation  of 
wave  lengths. 

''See  the  airplane,"  said  a 
father  to  his  ten  —  year — old 
daughter  the  other  day,  with  the 
wonder  of  a  generation  which  has 
seen  the  birth  of  flying. 

"No,  father,"  replied  the  child 
of  a  new  era,  "that  is  a  hydro- 
plane." 

We  have  already  seen  the  old 
familiar  cellar  freed  from  coal 
and  ashes  by  means  of  the  oil 
burner.  The  coal  wagon  dis- 
appears in  the  offing,  following 
the  oil  lamp,  and  the  petticoat, 
the  horse  and  buggy,  the  square 
piano,  cotton  stockings,  and  the 
summer  kitchen. 

Your  world  is  being  recreated 
today  by  three  important  influ- 
ences;   first,  the   closeness  of 


science  and  discovery  to  commercial  manufac- 
turing; second,  the  shortness  of  the  link 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer; 
and  third,  the  amazing  speed  with  which  the 
American  public  makes  up  its  mind  to  change 
its  mind. 

Of  these  three,  the  most  vital  in  selling  is 
the  last  one.  There  is  great  opportunity  for  the 
manufacturer  who  makes  up  his  mind  quick 
enough. 


CALKINS  &  HOLDEN,  inc. 

247   PARK   AVENUE     •     NEW  YORK   CITY 
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Sa/  ii/hat  woman  has  done  to  nuiiiy  long-established  industries  is  a  tale  to  make  hankers  weep 
and  eeonomists  tear  their  hair.      Never  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  woman  undergone  so     \  [ 
complete  a   transformation  —  social,  political,  tnoral  and  sartorial — -as  in   the  last  decade. 

—  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  hi  Tin  Ailantu  Ahntiily 


woman  has  changed/ 


AND  Delineator  has  changed,  too,  to  meet 
L  woman's  new,  increasing  demands. 

For  women  ot  today  are  constantly  asking, 
"What  is  new?  What  is  unusual?  What 
is  smart?" 

And  this  new  and  changed  Delineator  an- 
swers exactly  their  questions. 

£very  month  mure  advertisers  are  co-operating  with 

Delineator  in  its  purpose — to  further 

the  Art  of  Gracious  Living. 


i| 


e'*^ 


Delineator 


Citahlished  J 868 


THE 


BUTTERICK 


PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


Consistent  "/-"rogress 

Tbt  July  issue  strttivs  a  gain  in  advertising  lineage  of  J0%  com- 
pared ivilfi  tite  July  issue  last  year;  ivliile  for  the  first  six 
tnontksof  ig2J  tilt  average  gain  over  the  year  before  ivas  JO.J% 
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Drawn    by    Rene    Clarke 
Courtesy   Calkins   &   HoliJen,    Inc. 


PRESENT  day  sales  manage- 
ment appears  to  be  over- 
stressing  the  sustained  driving 
for  new  accounts.  In  his  cur- 
rent article,  "Working  the  Old  Ac- 
counts," Ray  Giles  points  out  some 
of  the  dangers  of  such  a  method 
of  procedure,  and  at  the  same  time 
emphasizes  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  closer  cooperation  with 
the  dealers  already  on  the  books. 
Pointing  out  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
advance  an  old  account  than  to  sell 
a  new  one,  Mr.  Giles  goes  on  to 
explain  various  methods  of  co- 
operation with  retailers  which 
have  produced  greatly  increased 
business  for  companies  \vith  which 
he  is  acquainted. 


M.  C.  R  0  B  B  I  N  S  ,  President 

J,  H.  MOORE,  Oeneral  Manager 
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Once  an  Orchid 
was  an  Orgy/ 

Remember  that  first  orchid? 

Hit  the  old  wallet  hard,  didn't  it?    But  then,  maybe  the  occasion  warranted 
such  an  orgy  of  extravagance. 

Funny  how  times  have  changed. 

You  can  buy  all  the  orchids  you  want  now,  and  never  bat  an  eye. 

And  it's  just  like  that  with  lots  of  things.    What  yesterday  you  would  have 
rated  rank  extravagances  today  you  look  upon  as  mere  every  day  necessities. 

Well,  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how  many  there  are  just  like  you?  Lots  of  folks 
have  been  making  money.  A  decade  ago  there  were  just  a  few  hundred  thousand  who 
moved  in  the  orchid-buying  group.    Today  that  class  has  grown  to  several  million! 

They  buy  the  motorcars,  the  automatic  refrigerators,  the  period  furniture,  the  select  branded 
goods  of  every  description.  They've  got  the  money,  and  they  just  will  have  these  things. 

If  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  a  quality  product,  you  have  got  to  talk  to  millions!  Just  a 
hundred  thousand,  more  or  less,  won't  do. 

Cosmopolitan  goes  monthly  into  the  homes  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  very  class  we 
have  been  talking  about.  These  homes  are  situated  in  the  2787  towns  and  cities  and 
wealthy  suburbs  where  over  80%  of  the  Nation's  business  is  concentrated. 

Cosmopolitan  goes  to  this  class  of  luxury  buyers  today  for  the  same  reason  that  it  went 
to  them  yesterday.  It  is  written  to  them,  favored  by  them,  bought  by  them  because  its 
editors  have  planned  it  that  way.  They  know  what  these  sophisticated  people  want  in 
the  way  of  reading  matter,  and  select  the  contents  of  Cosmopolitan  accordingly. 

That  this  luxury  buying  class  has  expanded  to  its  present  proportions  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  Nation's  unprecedented  prosperity.  It  is  Cosmopolitan's  good  fortune 
to  be  in  such  high  favor  with  them. 

Is  it  necessary  to  point  the  manufacturer's  opportunity  in  such  a  combination  ? 
Let  a  Cosmopolitan  representative  give  you  more  complete  information. 

Advertising  Offices 
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Working  the  Old  Accounts 

Following  Up  Old  Accounts  Is  as  Important  as 


Soliciting  New  Ones 

By  Ray  Giles 


WE  were  look- 
ing over  the 
factors  in  the 
Prize  Contest  which 
is  each  year  carried 
on  by  one  of  the  more 
successful  manufac- 
turers in  the  grocery 
field.  At  the  top  of 
the  list  was  a  head- 
ing: 

Percentage  of 
increase  in  hnsi- 
tirss  from  old  ac- 
counts {at  least 
two  years  on  our 
books.) 

No  doubt  an  item 
'of  this  sort  is  in- 
cluded in  many  sales- 
men's prize  contests, 
or  remunera- 
tion  plans.  It  hap- 
pens, however,  that  I 
have  never  before 
seen  it  made  so  prom- 
inent a  factor  in  a 
manufacturer's  plans. 
To  my  comment  on  =:^^=;;i^ 
this  the  sales  manager 
replied,  "I  suppose  the  growth  of  our 
old  accounts  is  of  more  importance 
to  us  than  it  is  to  the  average  manu- 
facturer, because  we  are  already  do- 
ing business  with  a  very  large  per- 
centage   of    our    desirab'e    outlets. 


IN  many  cases  so  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  soliciting 
and  securing  of  new  accounts  that  the  old  ones  are  apt  to  be 
ne<;lected.  Sales  managers  should  study  the  field  of  their  dealer 
outlets  thoroughly  so  that  they  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  and  sales  potentialities  of  their  present  and  ohl 
accounts.  In  this  way  they  are  in  a  position  to  wring  out  all  the 
values  of  their  customer's  field,  perhaps  previously  unconsidered 


But  regardless  of  the  state  of  an 
individual  manufacturer's  business, 
I  have  always  felt  that  this  growth 
of  old  accounts  should  be  the  major 
consideration  in  building  a  business. 
It  probably  is  in  most  instances,  but 


in  many  cases  the 
emphasis  is  so  heav- 
ily put  on  securing 
new  accounts  that  the 
old  ones  may  be  neg- 
lected. 

"My  idea  is  that  a 
marketing  program  is 
something  like  an  ad- 
vancing army.  Gain.s 
are  never  sure  until 
they  are  consolidated. 
A  new  account  repre- 
sents new  ground 
taken,  but  you  are 
never  certain  of  hold- 
ing it  until  you  have 
the  trenches  manned 
and  your  artillery 
backing  them  up. 
That  takes  time  and 
effort.  Leaving  out 
any  further  compari- 
sons to  military  tac- 
tics, the  old  account 
must  be  a  growing 
one  if  it  is  to  satisfy 
the  dealer  himself. 
If  his  business  on 
;i=^^^^^;^  your  line  isn't  grow- 
ing, he  will  begin  to 
look  for  faults  in  the  line  even  if 
criticism  may  be  far  more  logically 
directed  at  his  own  efforts  and 
methods.  And  then  you  have  an  ac- 
count that  may  flop  over  night  to  a 
rival.     Again,  the  old  account,  once 
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lost,  is  usually  harder  to  get  back 
than  three  new  ones." 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new 
in  this  line  of  thought.  But  it  is  a 
matter  which  may  be  considered 
again  from  time  to  time,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  what  others  are  doing 
to  build  up  their  old  accounts. 

One  of  the  leading  automobile 
manufacturers,  the  "A"  car,  is  now 
out  hot  after  the  manufacturer  in 
his  price  class  who  is  just  ahead  of 
him  and  making  the  "B"  car.  About 
two  years  ago  the  maker  of  the  "A" 
car  discovered  that  in  certain  cities 
and  counties  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  his  dealers  were  dis- 
posing of  more  "A"  automobiles  than 
the  dealers  who  sold  "B"  cars.  So 
"A"  began  to  study  the  methods  of 
these  super-men.  He  found  nothing 
particularly  striking.  It  was  simply 
a  case  where  the  "A"  dealers  had  a 
conviction  that  their  car  was  so  good 
that  it  ought  to  outsell  "B."  So  the 
facts  were  sent  to  all  the  "A"  field 
men.     They  took  them  to  other  "A" 


dealers.  They  didn't  use  pressure. 
They  simply  presented  an  interest- 
ing picture,  a  nice  oil  painting  of  the 
chance  there  was  for  the  listener  to 
pass  the  local  "B"  dealer  in  volume  of 
sales.  It  had  been  done  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  It  had  been 
done  without  any  special  equipment. 
It  had  been  done  by  dealers  who 
were  presumably  no  brighter  or 
abler  than  themselves.  As  a  result 
more  and  more  of  the  "A"  dealers 
are  passing  the  "B"  dealers  in  their 
communities. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  principle 
which  has  as  yet  been  used  by  only 
comparatively  few  manufacturers. 
It  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  way 
of  getting  one  dealer's  example  to 
stimulate  other  dealers.  Even  the 
manufacturer  who  ranks  low  in  vol- 
ume among  his  competitors  usually 
has  at  least  a  few  dealers  here  and 
there  who  are  making  his  product 
the  leader  in  their  communities.  He 
should  use  these  records  to  stimulate 
other  dealers  just  as  he  uses  his  high 


salesmen's  records  to   stimulate  the 
salesmen  who  rank  lower. 

The  manufacturer  who  sells 
through  exclusive  agents  has  the 
right  to  expect  that  these  accounts 
will  grow  from  year  to  year.  But 
sometimes  the  maximum  seems  to 
have  been  reached.  What  then? 
One  house  selling  through  exclusive 
dealers  has  had  great  success  in  en- 
couraging these  dealers  in  the  larger 
cities  to  open  branches  in  other 
parts  of  town  or  in  the  suburbs.  To 
the  progressive  dealer  this  repre- 
sents an  interesting  venture.  And 
almost  invariably  it  turns  out  profita- 
bly both  for  the  merchant  and  for 
the  manufacturer. 

The  manufacturer  of  a  line  of 
heating  equipment  is  now  trying  an 
intei'esting  plan  which  promises  to 
increase  substantially  his  business 
from  old  accounts.  Ordinarily  the 
plumber  has  little 
on  his  customers, 
for    reaching    out 


or  no  fol'ow-up 
He  has  no  ways 
for    new    trade. 
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Who  Writes  This  Hotel 
Literature  Anyway? 

By  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 


I  HAVE  just  been  going  through  some  hotel 
booklets  trying  to  find  a  place  to  spend  a  va- 
cation. This  is  the  acid  test  of  any  advertis- 
ing. If  it  cannot  sell  a  man  who  is  seeking  that 
particular  product,  it  must  be  lamentable  indeed. 
All  the  booklets  I  examined  reminded  me  of  Tally- 
rand's  famous  epigram  that  speech  was  given  man 
to  conceal  thought.  These  booklets  appear  to  have 
been  gotten  out  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hiding  the 
hotel.  They  all  use  the  same  words,  and  appar- 
ently even  the  same  pictures.  In  fact,  I  read  one 
book  carefully  without  discovering  that  it  was 
describing  another  hotel  elsewhere  under  the  same 
management.  One  was  in  the  mountains,  the  other 
beside  the  sea,  but  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any- 
thing much  to  say  about  either. 

How  I  longed  for  just  one  sincere,  straightfor- 
ward booklet,  telling  exact'y  what  the  hotel  was, 
with  some  indication  of  its  individuality,  if  any; 
a  plan  of  its  floors,  with  the  sizes  of  rooms ;  loca- 
tion of  furniture,  and  points  of  the  compass  dis- 
tinctly marked,  with  accurately  captioned  photo- 
graphs; a  specimen  menu;  a  schedule  of  approxi- 
mate prices;  and  especially  an  honest  statement 
of  what  are   usually  considered   adverse   circum- 


stances, such  as  a  raise  in  rates  during  the  high 
season,  that  dinner  is  served  at  noon  on  Sundays, 
that  rooms  are  or  are  not  heated,  that  the  proprie- 
tor lives  in  the  hotel,  some  statement  about  what 
he  tries  to  do  with  his  caravansary  (besides  make 
money),  what  class  it  is  aimed  at,  and  how  it 
adapts  itself  to  that  c'ass.  Two  hotels — one  the 
simple  sort,  where  you  can  eat  in  sports  clothes 
if  you  like,  with  no  dress  parade,  no  valets'  or 
maids'  quarters,  no  high-hat  headwaiter  or  con- 
descending bell  boys,  sounds  in  its  literature  ex- 
actly like  that  other  hotel  where  three  wardrobe 
trunks  are  hardly  enough  to  last  out  the  month, 
and  the  doorman  is  dressed  like  a  Swiss  admiral, 
and  the  menu  card  contains  197  different  dishes 
every  night.  Both  have  "perfect  service  and  un- 
surpassed cuisine."  And  they  both  look  the  same 
in  the  photographs,  and  talk  the  same  in  the  text, 
and  are  surrounded  by  views  of  the  eighteenth 
putting  green. 

I  have  seen  books  about  hotels  that  were  intelli- 
gent, discriminating,  individual  and  informative, 
but  unfortunately  I  have  never  been  able  to  secure 
accommodations  at  those  places.  The  kind  of  ad- 
vertising they  do  keeps  them  full  up. 
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Glenn  Frank  Said 


Notes  from  His  Address  Before  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Industrial  Advertisers  Association 


THE  casual  observer  is 
likely  to  think  of  the 
advertising  man  as  a 
mere  merchant  of  catchwords 
to  caress  the  ears  of  the  credu- 
lous and  lure  them  into  buy- 
ing things  they  do  not  need. 
Maybe  there  are  advertising 
men  who  do  not  rise  abova 
this  confidence-man  philoso- 
phy of  their  profession.  If 
there  are  such  men  in  the 
business  of  advertising,  it  is 
a  case  of  the  littleness  in  the 
man  libeling  the  largeness  of 
the   profession. 


The  business  order  and  the 
social  order  are  too  intimate- 
ly related  for  the  advertising 
man  who  aspires  to  be  more 
than  a  tricky  tradester  to  tear 
them  apart  in  his  thinking. 
The  really  great  advertising 
man  knows  that  a  good  busi- 
ness cannot  be  permanently 
maintained  in  a  bad  civiliza- 
tion. And  this  is  why  the 
great  advertising  man  must  be  a 
:  statesman  as  well  as  a  salesman. 


The  art  of  salesmanship  is  some- 
thing more  fundamental  than  the 
mere  gaudy  tricks  of  the  high-power 
[salesman  who  has  learned  his  trade 
in  six  snapp.v  lessons  by  mail. 


§ 


It    doesn't    pay    to    take    the    old 
'adages  too  seriously.    I  am  sure  that 
no  end  of  harm   has  been   done   by 
the  time-honored  theory  that  if  you 
build  a  better  mouse-trap  than  any- 
one else  you  can  bury  yourself  in  the 
■woods    and    rest    assured    that    the 
world  will  beat  a  path  to  your  door 
and  demand  your  superior  product. 
I  Phis   is  a  very   busy  world   we   are 
I  '  iving    in.       Even    excellence    must 
ight    for   attention.      The    world   is 
mre  to  be  waylaid  by  a  good  sales- 
■nan    long    before    it    reaches    your 
|:abin  in  the  woods.    The  regrettable 
I   [;ruth  is  that  you  dare  not  do  good 
'    'vork  and  let  it  go  at  that.    Miracles 
io  not  happen  even  for   the   right. 


Dr.  Glenn  Frank 
President,   University  of  tfisconsin 

You  must  know  how  to  sell  as  well 
as  how  to  create. 

§ 

The  advertising  man's  profession 
is  a  profession  of  dignity,  not  only 
because  the  art  of  salesmanship  with 
which  it  deals  is  so  fundamental  to 
civilization,  but  because  it  is  one  of 
the  key  posts  in  the  fie'.d  of  business. 
And  business  has  a  significance  and 
dignity  we  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  appreciate. 

Most  of  us  at  some  time  have 
sighed  for  some  more  challenging 
and  exciting  and  socially  significant 
undertaking  than  the  job  out  of 
which  we  are  making  our  bread  and 
butter.  This  is  usually  a  matter  of 
misplaced  halos.  It  is  easy  to 
idealize  the  more  spectacular  under- 
takings of  mankind  and  to  under- 
estimate the  significance  of  the  task 
in  hand. 

§ 

The  flowerings  of  literature  and 
art  and  music,  all  of  the  things  that 
give  grace  and  distinction  to  life, 
sink  their  roots  in  the  soil  of  eco- 
nomics.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 


riches  and  luxury  are  neces- 
sarily the  parents  either  of 
art  or  of  happiness.  My  con- 
tention is  simpler  than  that 
—and  truer.  Poverty  has 
siiurred  many  men  to  great 
art  and  great  achievement. 
Drudgery  has  no  such  claims 
to  enter.  Poverty  prods  men. 
Drudgery  poisons  men. 

And  the  emancipation  of 
mankind  from  drudgery  can 
come  only  through  the  further 
and  finer  development  of  the 
much-abused  machine  civiliza- 
tion that  is  coming  out  of  our 
factories. 


The  ultimate  dignity  of  the 
advertising  profession  must 
depend  upon  the  faithful  fac- 
ing of  certain  duties.  I  sug- 
gest four  such  duties: 

First,  the  duty  to  use 
slogans  honestly. 

Second,  the  duty  to  educate 
the  nation  in  the  uses  of  pros- 
perity   and    times    of    plenty. 
Third,   the    duty   to    socialize   the 
idea  of  business  success. 

Fourth,  the  duty  to  merchandise 
modern  thought. 

§ 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
that  business  is  one  of  humanity's 
most  promising  instruments  for  its 
emancipation;  that  business,  damned 
and  derided  as  it  has  often  been,  is 
today  writing  a  new  Magna  Charta 
for  the  race. 

The  old  Magna  Charta  meant  the 
conquest  of  despotism.  The  new 
Magna  Charta  means  the  conquest  of 
drudgery.  The  old  Magna  Charta 
was  won  by  the  insistence  of  great 
mobs.  The  new  Magna  Charta  may 
be  won  by  the  inventiveness  of  great 
manufacturers. 

I  have  just  read  the  first  line  of 
the  new  Magna  Charta. 

In  Henry  Ford's  new  book,  "To- 
day and  Tomorrow,"  I  find  this  sen- 
tence: "Hard  labor  is  for  machines, 
not  men."  Here  are  eight  short  and 
simple  words.  There  are  no  polished 
phrases  in  this  brief  sentence.  And 
yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  germs  of 
a  new  civilization  are  hidden  in  it. 
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My  Life  in  Advertising — /// 


My  Earlier  Experiences  With 
Swift  and  Company 

By  Claude  C.  Hopkins 


SWIFT  &  CO.,  packers  of  Chicago, 
advertised  for  an  advertising 
manager.  I  looked  them  up,  and 
I  found  that  their  capital  at  that 
time  was  $15,000,000.  I  inquired 
about  them,  and  I  learned  that  they 
intended  to  spend  $300,000  a  year. 
That  would  place  them  at  that  time 
among  the  largest  American  adver- 
tisers. I  could  not  see  in  the  Bissell 
line  one-tenth  the  chance  they  of- 
fered, so  I  resolved  to  obtain  that 
Chicago  position.  I  had  no  doubt  of 
my  ability  to  do  so.  In  my  Michigan 
field  I  was  king,  and  I  never  dreamed 
that  other  potentates  might  treat  me 
as  a  slave. 

I  went  to  Chicago,  then  out  to  the 
stock  yards,  and  was  referred  to  Mr. 
I.  H.  Rich.  He  was  head  of  the 
butterine  department  and  the  man 
who   had   urged   them  to   advertise. 

"Mr.  Rich,"  I  said,  "I  have  come 
for  that  position." 

He  smiled  at  me  benevolently  and 
asked  me  for  my  name  and  address. 
These  he  wrote  down  on  a  sheet 
which  held  many  names  before 
mine. 

"What  are  all  those  names?"  I 
asked. 

"Why,  they  are  other  applicants," 
said  Mr.  Rich.  "There  are  105  of 
them.    Your  number  is  106." 

I  was  astounded.  One  hundred 
and  six  men  considered  themselves 
fitted  for  that  high  position.  What 
effrontery ! 

I  tui-ned  to  Mr.  Rich  and  said:  "I 
came  here  mainly  to  learn  where  I 
stood  in  advertising.  I  did  not  really 
desire  this  position.  My  heart  is  in 
Grand  Rapids,  and  I  feel  that  my 
happiness  lies  there.  But  this  is  a 
challenge.  I  am  going  to  prove  my- 
self best  fitted  for  this  place." 

Mr.  Rich  smiled.  "Go  ahead,"  he 
said,  "and  God  bless  you.  We  are 
waiting  to  be  convinced."  Then  af- 
ter a  brief  talk  he  dismissed  me. 

I  knew  all  of  the  leading  advertis- 
ing agents  of  Chicago.  They  had 
solicited  my  business.  So  that  af- 
ternoon I  went  to  each  and  said: 
"Please  write  today  to  I.   H.   Rich, 


care  Swift  &  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  and  say  what  you  think  of 
Claude  Hopkins."  All  promised  to 
do  that,  and  I  knew  that  some  of 
them  would  write  very  flattering 
things. 

That  night  I  returned  to  Grand 
Rapids.  It  happened  that  I  had  late- 
ly been  employed  there  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  write  a  history  of  the 
city.  The  members  were  delighted 
with  it.  Writing  that  book  had 
brought  me  into  contact  with  all  the 
leading  business  men.  I  stai'ted  out 
the  ne.xt  morning  to  see  them.  First 
I  called  on  the  bankers,  then  on  the 
furniture  makers,  then  on  the  whole- 
salers, then  on  other  business  men. 
I  spent  several  days  in  this  quest. 
To  each  one  I  said:  "Please  write 
to  I.  H.  Rich,  care  Swift  &  Co., 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  and 
say  what  you  think  of  Claude  Hop- 
kins as  a  writer  and  an  advertising 
man."  That  started  a  flood  of  let- 
ters. 

THEN  I  went  to  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald  and  said:  "I  want  to 
write  for  you  a  daily  two-column  ar- 
ticle on  advertising.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing,  and  it  will  educate  your  ad- 
vertisers. All  I  ask  is  that  you  let 
me  sign  the  articles  and  that  you 
publish  my  picture  in  them." 

They  agreed,  so  every  evening  af- 
ter oflSce  hours  I  wrote  that  two- 
column  article.  Then  I  took  it  to  the 
oflice  on  my  bicycle  to  reach  the 
paper  before  midnight.  Every  ar- 
ticle was  addressed  in  reality  to 
Swift  &  Co.,  to  Mr.  I.  H.  Rich.  It 
was  written  to  show  what  I  knew 
about  advertising.  As  the  articles 
appeared  I  mailed  them  to  Mr.  Rich. 

After  three  weeks  of  that  daily 
bombardment  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Swift  &  Co.  asking  me  to  come 
to  Chicago.  I  went,  but  with  little 
idea  of  accepting  the  position.  I 
had  come  to  realize  more  than  ever 
that  I  would  be  lonesome  away  from 
Grand  Rapids.  But  I  had  to  com- 
plete my  conquest,  so  I  went. 

We  had  not  discussed  salary;  that 


was  too  remote.  So  my  idea  of  es- 
cape was  to  ask  a  salary  higher  than 
they  would  pay.  I  did  so,  and  Mr. 
L.  F.  Swift,  now  president  of  the 
company,  refused  to  consider  it.  He 
had  read  none  of  my  letters  or  ar- 
ticles. I  had  made  no  impression  on 
him,  so  all  he  considered  was  my 
salary  demand. 

Mr.  Rich  then  asked  for  another 
conference  in  the  afternoon,  and  took 
me  out  to  lunch.  At  the  table  he 
talked  like  a  father.  He  pointed  out 
the  narrow  sphere  I  had,  and  always  | 
would  have,  where  I  was.  Swift  &  J 
Co.  were  offering  me  one  of  the 
greatest  positions  in  my  line.  They 
had  a  score  of  lines  to  advertise. 
There  I  would  have  an  unlimited 
scope.  He  pictured  the  folly  of  re- 
fusing such  an  opportunity,  and  I 
yielded  to  his  persuasions.  After 
lunch  I  went  back  and  accepted  the 
salary  offered,  promising  to  start  in 
three  weeks. 

The  next  morning  in  Grand  Rapids 
I  went  up  to  my  home  and  saw  the 
family  on  the  porch.  There  were 
shade  trees  in  front  and  many 
flowers  in  the  yard.  I  contrasted 
that  .setting  with  the  stock  yards, 
where  the  outlook  covered  only  dirty 
pens  filled  with  cattle  and  hogs.  The 
way  to  the  office  led  through  a  half- 
mile  of  mud.  Then  I  regretted  my 
action.  The  price  seemed  too  great 
to  pay.  Had  I  not  given  my  word 
I  would  have  turned  back  that  morn- 
ing to  quiet  insignificance.  And 
now,  after  looking  back  thirty  years, 
I  think  I  would  turn  back  this  morn- 
ing. 


IN  three  weeks  I  went  to  Chicago. 
I  secured  a  room  on  Forty-third 
Street,  because  the  cars  there  ran  to 
the  stock  yards.  The  room  was  a 
small  one,  dark  and  dingy.  I  had  to 
climb  over  my  trunk  to  get  into  bed. 
On  the  dresser  I  placed  a  picture  of 
my  home  in  Grand  Rapids,  but  I  had 
to  turn  that  picture  to  the  wall  be- 
fore I  could  go  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  the 
stock  yards  and  presented  myself  for 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   66] 
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Courtesy  Western   Electric  Co. 


Twenty-lwo  Ways  to  Use  an 
Advertisement 

By  Walter  M.  Lockenbrook 


T 


HERE,"  said  the  vice-presi- 
dent, as  he  put  his  okay  on 
the  final  proof  of  the  season's 
first  advertisement,  "we're  through 
with  that." 

"But  we  aren't,"  replied  the  adver- 
tising manager,  "this  is  only  the  be- 
ginning." And  then  he  went  on  to 
outline  the  different  ways  in  which 

I  the    advertisement    would    be    used 

■  either  coincident  with — or  after — its 

',1  publication  appearance. 

Many  of  today's  advertisers  are 
doing  far  more  with  their  advertise- 
ments than  merely  seeing  them  safe- 
ly printed  in  magazines  or  news- 
papers. Advertisements  are  useless 
unless  seen.  Printed  in  the  chosen 
publications,  they  get  their  major 
audience  in  point  of  numbers.  But, 
of  course,  there  is  waste  in  any  form 
of  advertising  medium.  In  the  case 
of  certain  groups  of  people,  the  ad- 
vertiser tries  to  cut  down  this  waste 

i  as  far  as  possible.  Hence  the  supple- 
mentary use  of  the  advertisement  in 
the  forms  listed  here: 

Proofs  posted  ■within  the  plant: 
The  current  advertisements  may  be 
posted  on  bulletins  throughout  the 
plant.     The   reasons    for   this   vary 


somewhat.  Other  things  being  equal, 
human  beings  prefer  to  work  for 
well-known  companies,  producing 
well-known  products.  When  inspec- 
tors or  operators  of  drill  presses,  or 
elevator  men  have  the  advertise- 
ments where  they  can  see  them  regu- 
larly, there  is  built  up  that  much 
more  house  pride.  These  workers 
are  not  always  close  readers  of  maga- 
zines, newspapers  or  trade  publica- 
tions. It  costs  next  to  nothing  to 
post  the  proofs  where  they  are  sure 
to  see  them. 

Reprint  in  letter  to  trade:  The 
four-page  form  of  letter  is  used  four 
times  a  year  by  one  advertiser.  On 
page  1,  he  may  type  some  interesting 
letter  which  has  no  direct  relation  to 
advertising.  On  pages  2,  3  and  4, 
he  reprints  three  of  his  current  ad- 
vertisements just  to  further  make 
sure  that  the  advertising  is  being 
seen  by  the  trade. 

Jvmbo  reproductions  for  window 
display:  In  this  form,  the  advertise- 
ment serves  several  purposes.  The 
message  is  again  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  trade.  In  the  store 
window  it  ties  the  store  up  to  the 


advertising  which  the  consumer  saw 
in  print.  To  the  passerby  who  did 
not  see  it  in  print,  it  gives  a  fuller 
message  about  the  product  than  the 
usual  form  of  display  card  which 
carries  little  or  no  wording. 

Proofs  to  department  heads  of  the 
advertiser" s  own  organization:  This 
is  their  house  in  print.  Their  inter- 
est in  its  welfare  may  be  fostered 
further  by  placing  proofs  of  all  ad- 
vertisements befoi'e  them. 

Proofs  to  stockholders:  Every 
stockholder  should  be  a  customer, 
and  more.  He  or  she  should  be  an 
advertising  medium  for  the  goods. 
Since  it  is  to  the  stockholder's  inter- 
est to  sell  more  goods,  feed  him  with 
the  facts  which  will  provide  conver- 
sational material  for  converting 
others  to  the  use  of  the  commodity. 

Proofs  to  important  stockholders 
and  directors  of  the  company:  Some- 
what different  from  the  foregoing 
paragraph.  Here  we  keep  posted 
those  who  have  a  heavy  financial  in- 
terest in  the  company.  Obviously, 
they  are  worth  catering  to. 

To  present  dealers  with  important 
parts  of  text,  ringed  in  red  or  other- 
wise   emphasized:     One    advertiser, 
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for  example,  is  trying  to  direct  sales 
away  from  the  cheaper  chain  stores 
to  the  higher-grade  independent 
dealers.  Three  sentences  in  each  of 
his  advertisements  remind  his  deal- 
ers of  this  effort  he  makes  on  their 
behalf.  In  sending  out  proofs  of  his 
advertisements,  he  always  calls  at- 
tention to  this  part  of  the  text  which 
is  so  important  to  the  trade. 

To  branch  houses:  Advertising  is 
one  of  the  "ties  that  bind"  up  the 
component  parts  of  a  far-flung  or- 
ganization. 

To  wholesale  distributors:  Be- 
cause they  may  be  bombarded  with 
so  many  advertising  campaigns  on 
different  items  in  their  stock  that  an 
advertiser  does  not  want  his  product 
lost  sight  of  in  the  shuffle. 

To  jobbers'  salesmen:  If  the  job- 
ber will  give  you  a  list  of  his  men 
and  their  addresses.  In  one  case  I 
know  of,  the  manufacturer  gets  his 
proofs  before  the  men  by  providing 
a  bulletin  board  and  thumb-tacks. 
On  the  board,  his  advertisements  are 
tacked  when  and  as  received  by  the 
jobber.  There  they  greet  the  sales- 
man as  he  goes  in  and  out  of  the 
office. 

To  the  manufacturer's  own  sales- 
men:  Of  course ! 

In  miniature  form  at  the  left  side 
of  correspondence  envelopes:  Not 
many  advertisements  can  be  used  in 
this  way,  but  where  thev  c^n.  it  is 
one  more  way  to  carry  the  message 
to  the  trade.  The  same  reduced  cut 
of  an  advertisement  may  be  printed 
on  letterheads,  invoices  and  other 
forms  which  are  used  in  correspon- 
dence between  the  house  and  its  cus- 
tomers. 

Mail  to  employees  at  home:  This 
is  another  and  more  striking  way  of 
keeping  a'l  operatives,  clerks,  sales- 
men and  executives  posted  about  the 


appearance  in  print  of  the  house 
for  which  they  work. 

Reprint  in  house  organs:  This 
seems  like  one  of  those  obvious 
things  to  do,  but  a  review  of  quite  a 
collection  of  house  organs  shows  that 
many  of  them  do  not  include  repro- 
ductions of  current  advertisements 
which  are  being  sent  out  by  the 
manufacturer. 

Pack  proof  tvith  package  of  goods: 
This  may  be  done  either  to  advertise 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  or  to  bring 
the  current  advertising  again  to  the 
attention  of  the  retailer  or  whole- 
saler. 

IT  is  fairly  common  practice  to 
•pack  a  certain  amount  of  "dealer 
help"  material  with  each  lot  of  goods 
shipped  to  the  retailer.  In  fact, 
some  houses  waste  too  much  money 
in  this  way.  Proofs  of  advertise- 
ments cost  less,  so  the  possible  waste 
of  money  is  far  sma^er.  Mail  a  proof 
of  an  advertisement  to  a  dealer,  and 
he  may  thi'ow  away  the  envelope  un- 
opened. In  some  cases  the  chances 
of  his  reading  the  advertisement  are 
greater  when  it  pops  out  of  a  carton 
of  goods  which  he  is  opening. 

When  the  consumer  finds  an  ad- 
vertisement in  a  package  of  the 
goods  he  has  bought,  there  are  fair 
chances  that  he  will  read  it.  If  so, 
the  advertisement  may  put  him  in  a 
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A  Colgate  Game 

for  two,  three  or  four  players 


THE  accompanying  illustrations 
show  one  of  the  methods  by 
which  an  advertiser  may  keep  his 
publication  insertions  working  for 
him  long  after  they  have  disap- 
peared as  actual  display  material. 
These  were  devised  for  school  use, 
with  an  eye  to  the  needs  and  condi- 
tions of  the  classroom  and  its  work 


favorable  frame  of  mind  toward  the 
product  before  using  it.  This  de- 
sirable condition  may  enlarge  the 
chances  of  his  becoming  a  repeat 
buyer  and  a  regular  customer. 

Proofs  to  store  clerks:  Not  so 
easy.  This  is  a  shifting  class  of 
help.  There  is  hardly  any  use  in  try- 
ing to  keep  up  a  mailing  list.  Some- 
times the  manufacturer's  salesman 
gets  permission  from  the  retailer  to 
hand  out  sets  of  proofs  to  the  clerks, 
or  they  are  sent  to  the  proprietor, 
who  may  distribute  them  with  his 
own  hands. 

Framed  "keystone"  advertise- 
ments: In  some  cases  the  manufac- 
turer has  at  times  printed  advertise- 
ments which  were  of  special 
importance.  Some  "institutional" 
advertisements,  perhaps,  or  public 
statements  of  policy,  or  advertise- 
ments of  historical  or  other  impor- 
tance which  makes  these  announce- 
ments have  more  than  temporary 
value.  In  some  cases  it  is  worth 
while  to  frame  these  advertisements 
to  be  hung  in  executives'  offices, 
branch  offices  or  elsewhere.  But  be 
sure  the  advertisement  is  really 
worth  a  frame ! 

To  schools:  In  some  cases  school 
teachers  will  circulate  advertisements 
among  the  members  of  their  classes. 
For  example,  advertisements  con- 
taining recipes  may  be  handed  out 
to  members  of  a  domestic  science 
class. 

Information  bidletins:  Now  and 
then  an  advertisement  contains  in- 
formation of  specific  and  permanent 
value.  Such  was  the  case  with  one 
advertisement  put  out  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  an  accessory  for  the 
Ford  car.     It  contained  the  biggest 
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The  Farm  Business  Is  Well 
Worth  Cultivating 

By  Hon.  Sam  R.  McKelvie 

Ex-Governor  of  Nebraska;  Publisher,  Nebraska  Farmer 


NOT  long  ago  I 
heard  a  man 
who  stands  high 
in  the  councils  of  in- 
dustry say  in  effect 
that  American  indus- 
try must  exert  itself 
to  create  foreign  mar- 
kets as  an  outlet  for 
our  growing  factories. 
To  do  this,  he  would 
stimulate  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  in 
those  countries  a  de- 
sire for  the  things 
that  they  do  not  now 
enjoy.  I  assume  that 
he  would  accomplish 
this  in  no  small  part 
by  advertising  and 
personal  salesman- 
ship. 

It  is  not  surprising 
that  this  longing  look 
should  be  cast  in  the 
direction  of  new  fields 
to    conquer.       But     I 
could  not  help  feeling     =^=^^^^ 
that   even   as  charity 
begins  at  home,  so  also  it  is  with  the 
i  de%-elopment    of    trade.       In    other 
;  words,  until  we  have  fairly  exhausted 
the  resources  of  the  home   market. 
■  is  it  practical  to  exert  such  unusual 
influence  among  people  who  do  not 
have  our  standard  of  living — will  not 
and  cannot  have  it  for  generations 
to  come — and  who  are  not  suscepti- 
ble of  ready  education  on  account  of 
varying      customs      and      differing 
tongues? 

There  are  branches  of  the  domes- 
tic market  that  have  been  fairly 
saturated.  High-powered  selling  has 
mortgaged  the  income  of  large  num- 
bers of  our  wage  earners  until  in- 
creased demand  in  that  quarter  must 
come  at  abnormal  cost,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  hazards  that  accompany 
overselling.  But  there  is  a  class  of 
which  this  is  not  true.  It  is  the  mar- 
ket at  our  door.    I  refer  to  the  farm 


THE  small  town  merchant  -is  in  competition  not  only  with 
dealers  in  nearby  towns,  but  particularly  with  those  in  the 
cities.  Therefore,  when  the  major  portions  of  most  advertising 
appropriations  are  spent  for  city  circulation,  he  is  compelled 
to  compete  on  a  most  difficult  basis.  He  has  a  very  real  griev- 
ance against  all  those  who  are  spending  the  advertising  money 


with   its   population   of   over   thirty 
million  American  buyers. 

Indicative  of  the  .scope  and  possi- 
bilities of  this  market,  I  cite  the 
following  facts  furnished  me  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: 


The  agricultural  industry  exercises 
normally  a  purchasing  power  of  nearly 
ten  billion  dollars  annually  for  goods 
and  services  produced  by  others. 

It  purchases  about  six  billion  dollars    tising  appropriations.   I  have  pointed 
worth    of    manufactured    products    an-     out  according   to   their   own   figures 


sent  nearly  one-fifth 
of  our  tangible  nation- 
al wealth,  and  agricul- 
ture has  contributed  in 
recent  years  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  national 
income. 

The  current  value  of 
the  total  capital  in- 
vested in  ag:riculture  in 
1919-20  was  seventy- 
nine  billions  of  dollars 
as  compared  with  for- 
ty-four billions  invested 
in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, seven  billions 
in  mines  and  quarries, 
and  twenty  billions  in 
our   railroads   in    1919. 

This  market  has 
not  been  exhausted, 
and  in  many  cases 
not  even  intelligently 
approached.  You  may 
have  seen  the  figures 
compiled  by  a  compe- 
tent advertising  au- 
thority to  the  effect 
that  during  1924  (the 
latest  figures  com- 
-  piled)  $850,000,000 
was  spent  in  adver- 
tising to  reach  the  city  dweller,  while 
only  $30,000,000  was  spent  to  reach 
the  farmer.  The  ratio,  based  both 
on  population  and  purchasing  power, 
is  .so  out  of  proportion  as  to  appear 
almost   ridiculous. 

Having  spent  half  of  my  life  on  a 
farm  and  the  other  half  publishing 
a  farm  paper,  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
my  inability  to  understand  the  ways 
of  those  who  make  and  spend  adver- 


Pcrtions  of  an  address  delivered  before 
the  general  sessions  of  the  Twenty-third 
Annual  Convention  of  the  International  Ad- 
vertising Association,   Denver,   Colo. 


nually,  or  about  a  tenth  of  the  value  of 
the  manufactured  goods  produced. 

It  supplies  materials  upon  which  de- 
pend industries  giving  employment  to 
over  half  of  our  industrial  workers. 

It  pays  directly  at  least  two  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  of  the  wages  of  ur- 
ban employees. 

It  supplies  about  an  eighth  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  freight  carried  by  our 
railroad  system. 

Its  products  constitute  nearly  half  of 
the  value  of  our  exports. 

It  pays  in  taxes  about  one-fifth  of 
the  total  cost  of  government. 

Our  farms  and  farm  property  repre- 


the  way  in  which  the  money  is  spent, 
but  I  cannot  give  any  really  good 
reason  for  this  neglect  of  the  rural 
field.  The  farmer  is  not  different 
from  anyone  else  in  his  desires  or  in- 
clinations. He  is  human.  Thus  he 
is  susceptible  of  the  same  sales  treat- 
ment as  any  other  good  American 
citizen.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that 
those  who  would  sell  to  him  have 
such  a  vague  idea  of  how  to  reach 
him,  and  it  is  apparently  so  much 
easier  to  reach  the  city  dweller  that 
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Whertj  would  you  txpecL,  to 
find  French  Dressing? 

WhcK  would  rou  cipcci  <□  fioj  Fffoch  Drauog  — 
ihc  UDUicit  of  ill  ulid  dceniagi — if  nix  od  ihc  iiblo 
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iog  homo  iloog  ihc  ciduuvc  cioa-iown  succtv  ID 
famous  hoteb  aod  luppci  cluln' 

Thu  ddicait  ubd  dieiung  won  in  eauocoi  pline 


B  o[  ibc  good  ihingi  of  life  btoUK 
of  IB  own  piqnui  DitnL  A  <biD^  man  tw  good  lo  be 
uJopicd  bi  tboK  who  dcmisd  ibc  bcu. 

Froidi  ElicsiBg  i>  cbc  itvlc  bcuiuc  it  u  lo  deli- 
cicuil)  good 

Bin  Frcacb  DteiuDg  i>  u  bn}ilr*iiudc  u  can  be. 
ind  wiib  DO  aha  ounuls  cbio  i  glm  and  tpooo. 
)  f»rlt   WtiiaiL,   Oil 


When  Glassa  Art  Tall  and  FmtaJ.' 
And  the  Servtee  is  Silent  and  Deft-. 
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Oil  Fccocb  Drctiing  made  with  i  datb  of 
Wonfnerahire  Sauce  (for  aladi  of  toogae.  bam. 
ex  fiih).  wiih  ooe-balf  cupful  Ch.d  Sana  (for 
aof  gieeo  ulid),  or  with  DLOclf  chopped  loaned 
oon  (fa>  frail  ubdi^) 
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The  Successful  New  York  fktty 
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le  itfincmcniv  like  the  pujuintf  ol  a  uLd 
csied  with  Flench  Dicmng 

Theie  II  no  Food   more  delightful  oi 
socially  correct  Sieved  wiib  the  deli- 


:h  reelloivnca  of  ^ne  Ficnch  Oiesi- 
good   uLid    (Hide  of  Iruii.  ot  Cold 
'cgeiablci.  ot  even  ibe  iimple,  modcit 
caf,  never  faili  lo  win  rsrcctD, 
Ftencb  Dieuiog  it  a  umple  ai  it  is 
^ood    Here'i  the  wij  to  make  ii 
j  p-rtt  ITnxib  Oil 
1  /wrc  i/BipjT  or  limtitj  /Kinj 
S^Il,  amaprpprr  It  Uilo      Uuic  ,L.  nf  util 
Tij  It,  too.  wnb  Woiceaenbiie  Sjuie 

To  ooc-half  cupful  of  Flench  Dicuing 
add  fit,t  ind  one-half  teatpoonlult  of 
Ubrccfienbiic  Stucc  Uk  with  loesl  uladt. 
luch  a>  tongue,  ham.  etc..  ot  wiih  ulmun 
Of  my  oibci  Fuh  ulad.  Oihei  v»ijiioni  of 
French  Dtewing  itc  covcicd  id  out  nlid 
booklet.  If  rou'd  like  (O  have  k,  scad  a  catd 
taring  K)  (o  the  Wenon  Oil  People.  L47 
Pitlt  Avenue.  New  Yotk  Citf 


Many  Charming  Peopkj  Maktj  it  a  HabiU 


Scivice  of  [be  nUd  oxusc  3X  the  b^iooiiig  of  chc  dioocr  has 
cfae  cadet  oftaamtax 

I[  a  distioctly  wonb  while  to  t>egin  chc  diaaet  with  the 
sakd  None  of  the  picgtjuicy  of  the  dicsiag  a  lost  (bit  way. 
and  cbc  mcai  counc  seems  even  bcircr  if  it  fbUowi  1  gopA 
saiad  of  &uit  ot  vegetables  wcD- dressed  with  French  Dressing. 

Tbti  is  tbc  pafea  way  to  make  Ftcncb  Dtcssisg: 

]  P^rtj  Faioiu  Oil 

I  parU  vintgaf  ar  lim»Kj  juittj  •  SalU  and prpper  to  laile^ 

Siaicj  itt  up  wtU 


IN  these  crowded  days  when  every  newspaper  advertiser  is  obliged  to  compete  for  the  reader's  attention  with 
acres  of  staid  black  type  there  seems  to  have  been  a  rather  wide  tendency  to  fight  fire  with  fire.  But  Wesson 
Oil  has  done  just  the  opposite  and  won  attention  by  sheer  contrast.  There  is  a  refreshing  amount  of  white 
space  here;  the  line  drawings  and  type  set-up  look  extraordinarily  clean.  The  campaign  savors  of  quality 
appeal  and,  if  good  taste,  good  copy  and  good  art  work  are  any  criteria,  it  should   prove  higlily  successful 
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The  Function  of  Financial 

Advertising 

By  C.  H.  Handerson 

Asst.  Vice-President,  The  Union  Trust  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


OBVIOUSLY,  the  function  of 
financial  advertising  is  to  re- 
flect truly  our  institutions  and 
their  services  to  the  public.  I  say 
"reflect,"  because  advertising  can  do 
nothing  but  "reflect."  It  cannot 
"create."  I  say  "truly  reflect,"  be- 
cause, unless  advertising  reflects 
truly,  the  public  will  be  the  first  to 
sense  the  insincerity  and  it  will  be- 
come a  dangerous  tool,  creating  ill 
will  instead  of  good  will. 

But  in  the  present  degree  of  finan- 
cial advertising  perfection,  we  must 
give  it  a  broader  definition  than  to 
'    "truly  reflect  our  institution  and  its 
services  to  the  public."    It  is  part  of 
I   our  function   to   interpret   correctly 
advertising  to  our  institutions  that 
may  not  only  enable  us  to  use  it  prop- 
erly, but  may  properly  cooperate  with 
it.  The  banking  fraternity  sometimes 
seems  prone  to  point  to  certain  .so- 
called  "advertising  successes"  of  the 
;    industrial  world  and  regard  them  as 
sheer    advertising    successes.      The 
banking  fraternity  sometimes  seems 
prone  to  consider  advertising  as   a 
thing  disassociated  from  the  organi- 
I   zation   and   the    product,   as    merely 
i   type    and    pictures    exerting    some 
j   occult  influence  on  the  public.     Suc- 
1   cessful    industrial    advertisers    long 
j   ago  learned  that  advertising  is  not 
a   self-supporting,    .self-contained    or 
I    unattached  entity,  but  rather  is  it  a 
golden  thread  supporting,  and  sup- 
ported by,  the  balance  of  the  fabric 
of  organization,  product  and  service. 
It  becomes  our  function  as  finan- 
cial advertising  men,  not  merely  to 
sway  the  public  by  our  advertising, 
but  to  interpret  diligently  and  per- 
I   sistently,  advertising  to  our  organi- 
zations that  they  may  understand  it, 
its  functions,  its  limitations.    If  our 
organizations  expect  too  much  of  ad- 
vertising, they  will  expect  too  much 
of  us  and  will  consider  that  we  have 
,   failed    when    the    fault    has    been 


Portions    of    an    address    delivered    before 
'Jie    Financial    Advertisers    Session,    at    the 
Annual     Convention     of     the 
Advertising         Association. 


Twenty-third 
International 
Denver,  Colo. 


neither  with  ourselves  nor  with  ad- 
vertising, but  with  their  over-estima- 
tion of  advertising  and  its  capabili- 
ties. 

Against  difliculties  which  some- 
times seem  unsurmountable,  I,  per- 
sonally, believe  that  we  advertising 
men,  if  we  are  thoroughly  grounded, 
capable  and  conservative,  face  the 
greatest  opportunity  in  banking  to- 
day. Banking  is  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  it  lacks  something,  but  as 
yet  it  is  not  quite  articulate  as  to 
this  lack.  It  feels  a  void,  but  is  not 
cognizant  of  what  will  properly  fill 
this  void. 

TEN  years  ago  or  a  little  more, 
they  tried  to  fill  this  void  with 
advertising,  but  found  that  advertis- 
ing alone  was  only  a  partial  antidote 
for  that  emptiness.  Now  banking  is 
looking  through  or  beyond  advertis- 
ing, since  the  wise  banker  has  real- 
ized that  advertising  in  itself  is  not 
a  complete  suit  of  the  clothes  for 
successful  distribution.  It  requires, 
in  addition,  the  coat  and  vest  of  mer- 
chandising and  selling. 

The  bank  advertising  man  in 
many  cases  is  the  only  man  in  the 


institution  who  enjoys  a  speaking 
acquaintance  with  those  things  or 
forces  called  merchandising  and  sell- 
ing. Understand  me,  advertising  has 
not  failed,  nor  is  it  on  trial.  It  was, 
unfortunately,  either  sold  wrongly 
to  many  bankers  in  the  beginning, 
or,  in  spite  of  intelligent  selling,  was 
unintelligently  bought  as  a  universal 
panacea  for  all  banking  ills. 

Economists  are  beginning  to  hint 
that  the  new  economic  era  is  one 
which  favors  the  industry  which  has 
the  closest  contact  with  the  public. 
The  basic  industry,  which  does  not 
immediately  feel  the  whims  of  pub- 
lic preference,  is  suffering  from  the 
most  intense  price  competition. 
There  are  those  who  hint  that  bank- 
ing is  dangerously  near  to  being  a 
basic  industry,  dangerously  remote 
from  the  public.  It  becomes  not 
merely  the  opportunity,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility, of  us  financial  advertis- 
ing men,  not  only  to  reflect  our 
institution,  but  to  revamp  and  re- 
vise our  institutions  to  tune  in  more 
nearly  with  the  dominating  public 
tendency  so  that  our  institutions 
may  ride  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of 
public  approval  rather  than  be 
caught  in  the  undertow  of  public 
ignorance  or  indifference. 

Some  years  ago  a  well-known 
manufacturer  of  motor  cars  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  sales 
effort  required  to  place  his  product 
with  the  consumer — mechanically 
perfect  though  it  was.  Students  of 
public  tendencies  urged  him  to  re- 
design his  car,  not  mechanically,  but 
artistically.  He  employed  a  promi- 
nent French  designer  and  the  next 
season  produced  the  identical  car, 
but  in  a  new  "package" — a  different 
body,  different  lines.  Immediately 
sales  skyrocketed.  The  car,  per  se, 
was  no  different;  the  service  was  no 
better.  Merely  the  package  had  been 
tuned  to  public  approval. 

We  are  presumed  to  be  specialists 
on  public  reactions.  If  we  are  not, 
we  are  not  on  to  our  jobs.  As  spe- 
cialists, it  becomes  not  alone  our  op- 
portunity, but  our  bounden  duty,  to 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   52] 
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A  Glance  at  the  Motion 
Picture  Market 

This  Giant  Industry  Buys  Millions  of  Dollars  Worth  of  Nearly 
Every  Conceivable  Sort  of  Merchandise  Eacli  Yaar 

By  Ruel  McDaniel 

ing  some  $2,500,000  on  expansion. 
The  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce recently  prepared  some  fig- 
ures on  eight  of  the  big  companies 


fli 


THE  moving  picture,  once  a 
luxury  and  phenomenon,  has 
become,  like  the  automobile 
and  the  radio,  part  and  parcel  of  our 
national  life.  The  "movie" 
of  today  is  no  longer 
classed  as  a  recreation, 
but  rather  as  a  necessity. 
Were  the  motion  picture 
to  be  eliminated  suddenly, 
the  newer  generation 
would  feel  the  loss  as 
keenly  as  the  amputation 
of  legs  or  arms.  Conse- 
quently, the  industry  has 
reached  fifth  place  in  the 
class  rating  of  national 
business,  and  with  its 
program  of  expansion 
well  under  way  at  the 
present  time,  there  is 
every  indication  that  the 
march  of  the  cinema's 
progress  has  by  no  means 
reached  its  maximum. 

After  an  existence  of 
more  than  21  years,  the 
moving  picture  is  about 
to  enter  into  its  greatest 
period  of  expansion.  At 
the  present  time  Holly- 
wood  studios   are   spend- 


Counesy  First  National   Plctureb 

SOMETHING  of  the  vast  scope  of  the  motion  picture 
industry  is  indicated  by  the  two  contrasting  illus- 
trations on  this  page.  Elaborate  artificial  sets,  huge 
camps  maintained  on  remote  "locations"  where  nearly 
every  natural  obstacle  has  to  be  overcome — these  are 
a  few  of  the  problems  to  meet  which  this  industry  spends 
millions    every    year    for    a    diversity    of    merchandise 


in  that  city  to  show  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  industry.    Here  they  are: 

Paramount-Famous  Lasky,  1925  in- 
vestment, $15,000,000;  1926,  $20,000,- 
000.  Warner  Brothers,  1925, 
$10,000,000;  1926,  $14,000,- 
000.  Fox  Film  Corporation, 
1925,  $30,000,000;  1926, 
$40,000,000.  First  National, 
1925,  $4,500,000 ;  1926,  $10,- 
125,000.  Universal,  1925, 
$5,625,000;  1926,  $7,500,000. 
United  Artists,  1925,  $2,- 
000,000;  1926,  $4,000,000. 
Christie  Film  Co.,  1925,  $1,- 
270,000;  1926,  $1,575,000. 
Metropolitan,  1925,  $1,440,- 
000;  1926,  $2,240,000. 


Figures  from  Holly- 
wood are  fairly  repre- 
sentative, since  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  85  per 
cent  of  the  motion  pic- 
tures in  the  United  States 
are  produced  in  or  near 
Hollywood.  There  are 
nineteen  major  studios, 
employing  approximately 
250  producing  companies. 
That  means  that  there  are 
many  comparatively  large 
companies  that  are  rent- 
ing studio  space  and  much 
of     the     equipment     for 

[continued  on  page  44] 
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At  Last,  the  Right  to  Be  Heard ! 

THE  resentment  which  rolled  up  among  business 
men  in  recent  years  against  the  Federal  Trade  (Com- 
mission reached  a  high  pitch  a  year  or  more  ago. 
Changes  were  ordered,  but  still  the  plan  imposed  serious 
hardships  upon  business  houses  hit  by  the  Commission's 
lightning. 

In  the.  last  week  or  two  the  Commission  has  taken 
the  final  step  of  reform.  Hereafter,  before  the  Board 
of  Review  recommends  that  a  complaint  be  issued, 
the  proposed  respondent  is  afforded  a  hearing  on 
three  weeks'  notice  to  show  cause  why  a  complaint 
should  not  issue;  an  informal  hearing  which  does  not 
involve  the  taking  of  testimony. 

The  very  poor  showing  which  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission cases  have  made  when  later  reviewed  by  the 
courts  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  failure  to  apply  such 
a  common  sense  plan  as  this  new  one  adopted.  Many 
a  case  which  has  cost  the  manufacturer  thousands  of 
dollars  to  defend,  and  which  has  fallen  apart  like  a 
pastry  hou.se  when  all  the  testimony  was  in,  could  have 
been  avoided  by  half  an  hour's  talk  before  competent 
men.  In  a  recent  case  which  has  involved  sittings  all 
over  the  United  States  and  the  hearing  of  nearly  2000 
witnesses,  the  costs  will  probably  reach  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Yet  there  is  very  general  belief 
that  the  Commission's  view  has  been  proved  thoroughly 
untenable,  and  that  business  men  of  experience  might 
have  decided  so  in  a  few  hours'  conference. 

It  is  good  news  to  learn  that  other  manufacturers 
will,  in  the  future,  have  an  opportunity  to  let  reason 
and  not  accusation  decide  whether  a  "case"  has  genuine 
basis  of  complaint. 

The  Farm  Facts  Come  Out 

SO  much  crepe  has  been  hung  upon  farm  economics 
in  the  past  few  years  that  it  has  been  hard  to  make 
up  one's  mind  to  the  real  facts.  When  the  farm  papers, 
which  are  closely  acquainted  with  the  situation,  have 
protested  against  the  surplus  of  crepe,  it  has  naturally 
been  assumed  that  they  were  biased  in  their  endeavor 
to  urge  advertisers  to  use  space  more  freely. 

Now  along  come  the  census  figures  on  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  farm  equipment  in  1926,  as  contrasted 
with  other  years,  and  we  begin  to  see  the  whole  farm 
picture. 

The  1926  volume  of  farm  equipment  manufactured 
and  sold  was  $461,000,000,  which  is  the  .startling  amount 
of  42.7  per  cent  more  than  1924,  and  17.8  per  cent  over 
1925.  This  increase  certainly  registers  a  notable  spurt 
forward  in  fai'm  health,  for  it  is  very  decidedly  above 
the  general  average  of  increase  of  sale  of  manufactured 
goods.  Tractors  alone  have  increased  in  sale  in  the 
United  States  from  $74,000,000  worth  in  1924  to  $105,- 
000,000  worth  in  1926,  while  harvesting  machinery  more 
than  doubled,  increasing  from  $14,000,000  worth  in 
1924  to  $29,000,000  worth  in  1926.  Planting  and  fer- 
tilizing machinery  also  doubled. 


Surely  such  a  showing  leaves  little  room  for  crepe 
on  the  door  of  the  farmer.  He  is  sturdily  working  him- 
self out  of  his  undeniable  basic  difficulties,  and  is  spend- 
ing money  for  equipment  as  never  before. 

Plaudits  for  Advertising 

THERE  have  been  recently  a  number  of  unusual 
comments  on  advertising  from  those  who  are  not 
advertising  men.  In  view  of  a  certain  amount  of 
clatter  from  a  few  who  write  frequently  to  undermine 
advertising  as  a  principle — writers  like  Stuart  Chase — • 
it  is  significant  to  bring  together  a  few  comments  of 
a  different  sort. 

A.  E.  Phillips,  president  of  the  American  Grocery 
Specialty  Manufacturers'  Association  (also  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.),  said  the  other  day: 

"National  advertising  performs  a  service  without 
which  grocery  wholesaling  and  retailing  would  rapidly 
fall  into  a  confused  state  of  unestablished  standards  of 
quality,  unstandardized  values  in  merchandising  and 
unstable  fluctuations  in  habits  and  demand." 

Barron's  Weekly,  a  financial  review,  said,  June  6,  in 
reviewing  Listerine's  financial  progress  from  $1.96 
earnings  per  share  in  1923  to  $5.30  in  1925: 

"Lavish  advertising  expenditures  have  made  a  com- 
pany with  net  tangible  assets  amounting  to  only  $1,526,- 
102  on  Dec.  31,  last,  worth  over  $19,500,000  at  current 
market  quotations.  Here  is  a  concrete  answer  to  the 
question  'does  it  pay  to  advertise?'  Lambert's  history 
is  interesting  as  an  extreme  example  of  faith  in  adver- 
tising. Most  business  men  believe  in  advertising  ap- 
propriations only  so  long  as  a  dollar  spent  in  advertising 
will  bring  back  its  cost  and  another  dollar  of  profit,  or 
some  such  ratio....  The  record  of  leading  companies 
indicates  that  with  aggressive  sales  and  advertising 
policies  the  household  remedy  business  is  immune  from 
business  depressions." 

What  Do  Your  Advertisements  Say  ? 

ONE  of  the  questions  discussed  at  the  June  meeting 
of  the  Indu-strial  Advertising  Division  of  the 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club  might  profitably  be  a  fre- 
quent subject  for  discussion  in  every  advertising  club — 
and  in  every  advertising  department  and  every  adver- 
tising agency. 

The  question  was  this :  "Am  I  concealing  the  thing  I 
am  advertising?  In  other  words,  am  I  making  what  I 
am  advertising  very  obvious?" 

How  many  times  the  advertising  writer  strives  so 
hard  for  a  fresh  "angle"  or  a  compelling  "appeal"  that 
the  thing  advertised  is  actually  concealed,  and  the  real 
message  of  the  advertiser  gets  to  few  of  those  who  are 
logical  prospects. 

A  fine  way  to  check  any  advertisement  before  it  is 
finally  ok'd  is  to  hold  it  off  at  arm's  length  and  ask: 
"What  does  this  advertisement  say?" 
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A  Table  of  Measures  for  Typo- 
graphical Desk-Pounding 


By  Robert  Douglas 


THE  cry  for  more  punch  in  ad- 
vertising copy  has  raised  hob 
with  the  type  case.  The  ex- 
clamation points  are  worn  to  mere 
shadows  of  their  former  selves.  The 
italics  and  caps  are  gasping  for  re- 
lief. And  a  good  under-line  rule, 
these  days,  is  hardly  out  of  its  gaso- 
line bath  and  back  on  the  rack  before 
it  is  slapped  into  another  advertise- 
ment. 

Now,  type  is  molded  and  cast  for 
work,  hard  work  and  plenty  of  it, 
and  there  is  no  more  use  in  getting 
sentimental  over  its  hardship  than 
there  is  in  sympathizing  with  a 
beast  of  burden  for  having  to  be  a 
beast  of  burden.  But  the  murmur 
of  complaint,  which  night  watchmen 
are  hearing  in  composing  rooms  just 
now,  comes  from  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain type  pieces  are  being  mis-used, 
employed  for  work  for  which  they 
never  were  intended,  and  in  fact, 
selected  blindly  for  any  old  purpose 
at  all. 

The  advertising  man  is  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  this  present  state  of 
affairs.  The  compositor  is  not  to 
blame;  he  sticks  his  type  according 
to  the  copy  and  layout  furnished 
him.  It  is  the  advertising  man,  sit- 
ting at  his  drawing  board  or  with 
his  typewriter  before  him,  who  sur- 
veys the  wide  scope  of  the  typo- 
graphical universe  and  makes  the 
choices. 

If  he  chooses  with  the  skill  of  a 
small  blindfolded  boy  from  the  audi- 
ence, it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  table  for  guidance  in  his  se- 
lection has  ever  been  furnished  him. 
Nobody  has  ever  supplied  him  with 
figures  to  show  the  bursting  point  of 
an  underlined  caption,  or  the  velocity 
of  a  headline  with  two  exclamation 
points. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  his  notable 
lack  in  scientific  knowledge  that 
started  me  on  my  experimental  work, 
and  my  observation  of  the  distress 
in  the  type-case,  already  referred  to, 
spurred  me  to  further  efforts. 

The  experiments  were  conducted 
to  determine  and  record  the  exact 
force    of    emphasis    represented    by 


any  typographical  combination 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
"punch"  in  an  advertisement.    (Thus 


does  advertising  progress  toward  its 
place  among  the  exact  sciences.) 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  now,  for 
the    first    time    the    successful    con- 


clusion of  these  experiments.  To  the 
advertising  and  printing  world  I 
offer  the  result  of  my  work,  with  the 
twofold  hope  that  it  may  guide  ad- 
vertising men  along  the  safe  and 
sure  path  in  the  preparation  of  their 
copy,  and  that  it  may  distribute  the 
hard  work  of  emphasis  more  equably 
among  the  physically  fit  in  the  type- 
founder's catalog. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  complete  re- 
port may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
author  on  board  his  Florida  house- 
boat, and  enclosing  a  box  of  Coronas 
or  a  little  Scotch  flavored  sarsapa- 
rilla  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 
The  following  examples,  however, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  tests  and  the  observations  re- 
corded. 

Let  us  solve  your  gutta  percha 
problems! 

(This  illustrates  the  first-degree 
scream.  When  this  sentence  was  re- 
leased in  the  Whispering  Gallery  of 
St.  Paul's,  London,  our  sysmograph 
at  Leningrad  distinctly  recorded  the 
shock.  Thus,  when  you  have  an  idea 
of  this  magnitude  to  impart,  and 
wish  to  do  so  with  this  proportion  of 
emphasis,  the  first-degree  scream  is 
the  proper  medium  to  employ.) 

This  FREE  book  is  FREE. 

(The  compound  fracture.  This 
sentence,  liberated  gradually  in  the 
office  of  the  agency  man  who  wrote 
it,  shook  dishes  off  the  shelves  in 
Broadway  restaurants  and  agitated 
the  contents  of  a  right  hand  drawer 
into  a  perfect  cocktail.  Should  be 
used  with  discretion.) 

Now  is  the  time  for  every  good 
citizen  to  come  to  the  aid  of  his 
party. 

(Known  as  the  hop-scotch  pattern 
of  underlining.  Good  for  three 
echoes  in  the  Grand  Canyon.  Has 
been  distinctly  heard  through  the 
covers  of  a  year  old  magazine  by 
patients  waiting  to  have  bi-cuspids 
crowned.  Reasonably  safe,  in  the 
hands  of  adults.) 
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of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  people  among  whom  are  these 

account  executives  and  department  heads 

James  Adams 

G.  G.  Flory 

Frank  J.  McCullough 

Mary  L.  Alexander 

K.  D.  Frankenstein 

Frank  W.  McGuirk 

Joseph  Alger 

B.  E.  Giffen 

Allyn  B.  Mclntire 

John  D.  Anderson 

Geo.  F.  Gouge 

Walter  G.  Miller 

Kenneth  Andrews 

Louis  F.  Grant 

LorettaV.  O'Neill 

J.  A.  Archbaldjr. 

Gilson  Gray 

A.  M.  Orme 

R.  P.  Bagg 

E.  Dorothy  Greig 

Alex  F.  Osborn 

W.  R.  Baker.jr. 

Girard  Hammond 

Leslie  S.  Pearl 

F.  T.  Baldwin 

Mabel  P.  Hanford 

Grace  A.  Pearson 

Bruce  Barton 

Chester  E.  Haring 

T.  Arnold  Rau 

Carl  Burger 

F.  W.  Hatch 

James  Rorty 

Heyworth  Campbe 

11         Boynton  Hayward 

Mary  Scanlan 

H.  G.  Canda 

Roland  Hintermeister 

Paul  I.  Senft 

A.  D.  Chiquoineji 
Thoreau  Cronyn 
J.  Davis  Danforth 
Webster  David 

P.  M.  Hollister 
F.  G.  Hubbard 
Matthew  Hufnagel 
Gustave  E.  Hult 

Irene  Smith 
J.  Burton  Stevens 
William  M.  Strong 
A.  A.  Trenchard 
Anne  M.  Vesely 
Charles  Wadsworth 

Clarence  Davis 
Rowland  Davis 
A.  H.  Deute 

S.  P.  Irvin 
Rob't  N.  King 
D.  P.  Kingston 

Ernest  Donohue 

Wm.  C.  Magee 

D.  B.  Wheeler 

B.  C.  Duffy 

Carolyn  T.  March 

George  W.  Winter 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

Elmer  Mason 

C.  S.  Woolley 

Harriet  Elias 

Thomas  E.  Maytham 

J.  H.  Wright 
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Marketing  Products  of  the  West  | 

By  George  W.  Kleiser  I 


ON  the  other 
side  of  this 
Great  Conti- 
nental Divide,  the  sun 
has  arisen  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  pres- 
ent and  of  the  future. 
Here  is  a  community 
of  eleven  progressive 
states,  whose  area 
covers  one  million 
square  miles,  popu- 
lated by  ten  million 
people  engaged  in 
practically  every 
branch  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  animal 
husbandry,  mining, 
and  lumbering;  in 
fact,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  all  of  those 
commodities  having 
to  do  with  natural  re- 
sources, and  with  which  this  great 
territory  has  been  unusually  favored. 

We  of  the  West  see  as  our  con- 
sumers one  hundred  and  ten  million 
people,  concentrated  in  cities,  in  well 
developed  agricultural  communities, 
in  great  industrial  centers.  They 
must  be  fed,  and  we  are  educating 
them  through  advertising  to  eat  of 
our  food  production. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  one  of 
the  great  marketing  problems  of  the 
Pacific  West  has  been  transportation. 
To  haul  fresh  peaches,  pears,  apri- 
cots, apples,  grapes,  melons,  celery, 
asparagus,  and  other  similar  prod- 
ucts over  thousands  of  miles  of  road- 
bed, from  sea  level  to  altitudes  of 
seven  and  eight  thousand  feet,  and  to 
have  them  arrive  in  edible  condition, 
has  called  for  tremendous  outlays  of 
capital  and  rolling  stock.  Refriger- 
ator cars,  iced  at  various  points  en- 
route,  ke€p  the  perishables  fresh.  In 
winter,  heated  cars  are  provided  to 
insure  against  freezing.  From  two 
hundred  to  four  hundred  cars  of 
citrus  fruits  are  shipped  daily  from 
California  during  the  winter  season. 
Within  a  two  months'  period,  fifteen 
thousand  carloads  of  cantaloupes 
were  shipped  to  distant  markets 
from  the  far  West.  These  are  mar- 
keting problems,  for  one  measure  of 
financial  success  to  the  producer  is 


Portions  of  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Twenty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the 
International  Advertising  Association.  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


the  ability  to  ship  products  to  the 
consumer,  maintaining  the  quality 
and  at  the  same  time  securing  a 
profit. 

The  primary  function  of  coopera- 
tive marketing  is  to  distribute  an  en- 
tire crop  over  a  yearly  period  without 
speculative  manipulation,  thus  re- 
turning to  producers  all  that  the 
crops  sell  for,  less  the  marketing  ex- 
penses. The  success  of  some  of  the 
cooperatives  has  proved  an  embar- 
rassment. Growers  attracted  by 
favorable  prices  that  have  been  se- 
cured have  come  into  the  territory 
in  ever  increasing  numbers.  In  1917 
there  were  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  planted  to  raisins ;  in  1926  this 
had  increased  to  over  three  hundred 
thousand,  which  is  a  tremendous 
jump  in  a  very  short  period.  Acre- 
ages of  prunes  and  apricots  have  ma- 
terially increased.  Peaches  for  fresh 
shipment  and  canning  are  coming  in 
in  ever  increasing  quantities.  Over 
fourteen  million  cases  of  this  fruit 
were  packed  last  year,  exceeding  the 
entire  pack  of  all  California  fruits 
combined  in  any  previous  years  but 
two. 

THE  men  at  the  heads  of  these  big 
organizations  are  big  men  with 
full  appreciation  of  the  power  of  the 
various  marketing  processes.  To  fa- 
cilitate distribution,  brokerage  con- 
nections were  established  by  some 
organizations,  whi'e  others,  like  the 


Sun-Maid  Association, 
put  in  their  own  dis- 
trict offices  to  call  on 
jobbers  and  the  trade 
in  order  that  the  full- 
est possible  coopera- 
tion be  secured.  Spe- 
cialty salesmen  calling 
on  retailers  and  sup- 
plementing the  efforts 
of  jobbers'  salesmen 
were  also  employed. 
These  men  aim  not 
only  to  make  sales, 
but  also  to  point  out 
to  the  retailer  how  to 
sell  the  products  they 
are  handling ;  they  ar- 
range for  window  dis- 
plays and  in  every 
way  see  that  the  deal- 
er ties  up  to  both  the 
national  and  local  ad- 
vertising. To  amplify  this  work,  the 
home  offices  have,  through  their 
broadsides  and  direct  mail  literature, 
bombarded  all  those  who  might  han- 
dle their  products,  acquainting  them 
with  selling  talks  and  informing 
them  of  advertising  campaigns. 
Thousands  of  dollars  of  window  dis- 
play material  of  the  highest  order 
has  been  designed,  and  in  many 
cases  window  display  crews  have 
been  organized  to  place  this  material. 
There  is  an  acute  recognition  among 
western  merchandisers  of  the  value 
of  dealer  cooperation,  as  almost 
every  well  established  grocer  will  tes- 
tify. Recognition  of  consumer  ad- 
vertising has  been  substantial.  Sun- 
kist  Oranges,  Sunmaid  Raisins, 
Sunsweet  Prunes  and  Apricots,  Dia- 
mond Brand  Walnuts  and  Almonds, 
Wenatchee  and  Skookum  Apples,  all 
evidence  faith  in  publicity. 

Special  problems  have  arisen  with- 
in these  organizations,  the  solutions 
of  which  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of 
marketing  men  on  the  Coast.  For 
instance,  when  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  found  it  difficult 
to  dispose  of  its  lemon  crop  in  win- 
ter, it  started  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion, featuring  such  uses  as  lemon 
pie,  lemon  for  garnishings,  for  hair 
rinse,  and  doubtless  some  of  you  will 
remember  the  winter  campaign  sug- 
gesting hot  lemonade  to  counteract 
influenza.  The  answer  to  this  pub- 
licity was  an  increase  in  winter  sales 

[CONTINUED  ON    PAGE   71] 
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Reaching  Executives,  Purchasing  Officers 
and  Department  Heads 


FROM  the  standpoint  of  your 
railway  sales  you  are  interested 
in  reaching  the  executive  officers  of 
the  steam  railway  industry. 

They  are  concerned  with  the  major 
problems  of  railroading,  and  as  ap- 
propriating officers  their  knowledge 
of  your  products  is  important  to  you. 
Their  approval  is  required  on  all 
expenditures  for  additions  and  bet- 
terments, and  they  are  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  efficient  and  economi- 
cal handling  of  traffic.  Consequent- 
ly, materials  or  railway  appliances 
which  will  cut  costs,  improve  rail- 


way operation,  speed  up  repairs  and 
keep  rolling  stock  in  service  will  re- 
ceive special  attention  in  connection 
with  capital  expenditures  and  main- 
tenance appropriations. 

As  one  of  the  five  Simmons-Board- 
man  departmental  publications  de- 
voted to  the  steam  railway  industry, 
the  Railway  Age  is  edited  for  the 
railway  executives,  operating  offi- 
cials, purchasing  officers  and  depart- 
ment heads.  It  is  recognized 
throughout  the  railway  industry  and 
the  financial  world  as  the  authority 
on  railway  matters. 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Co.,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

"The  House  of  Transportation" 

Chicago:    608  S.  Dearborn  St.      Cleveland:    6007   Euclid  .\ve.      Washington:    17th  &  H  Sts.,  N.  W. 
New  Orleans,  Mandeville,  La.     San  Francisco :     74    \e\v   Montgomery  St.       London :    34  Victoria   St. 

The  Railway  Service  Unit 

Railway  Age,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  Railway  Electrical  Engineer 
Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance,  Railway  Signaling 
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An  Advertiser's  Viewpoint 

By  W.  W.  Galbreath 

President  Youngstown  Pressed  Steel  Company 


THE  Youngstown  Pressed  Steel 
Co.  was  incorporated  in  1917  to 
take  over  the  fabricating  de- 
partments of  the  Youngstown  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.  and  the  Sharon  Steel 
Hoop  Co.,  which  had  recently  been 
consolidated.  One  of  the  conditions 
was  that  we  were  to  move  all  of  the 
machinery  out  of  these  two  plants 
as  soon  as  possible. 

We  operated  two  departments — a 
fireproofing  department  in  which  we 
manufactured  metal  lath,  expanded 
metal,  corner  bead  and  other  fire- 
proof building  specialties  which  were 
sold  principally  through  building 
supply  dealers  to  the  plastering 
trade.  In  the  other  department  we 
manufactured  pressed  steel  parts. 
By  way  of  explanation,  let  me  say 
that  a  pressed  steel  part  means  a 
part  which  has  been  formed  out  of 
a  piece  of  plate,  strip  or  sheet  steel 
by  means  of  heavy  pressure  exerted 
by  a  hydraulic  or  power  press.  The 
part  thus  formed  usually  replaces  a 
part  which  had  been  made  out  of 
cast   iron,   cast  steel,   or   a  forging. 

During  the  war  we  manufactured 
munitions,  such  as  aeroplane  drop 
bombs,  parts  for  artillery  tractors 
and  tanks,  expanded  metal  for  the 
trenches,  casings  for  the  depth 
mines  which  lined  the  North  Sea, 
and  many  other  pressed  steel  articles 
which  our  armies  and  navies  re- 
quired. Immediately  following  the 
war,  during  1919  and  1920,  when 
anybody  could  sell  anything  for  any 
price  he  chose  to  ask,  we  sold  parts 
to  the  automobile  and  agricultural 
implement  manufacturers. 

During  these  two  years,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  agreement,  we  planned 
and  built  an  entirely  new  factory  at 
Warren.  By  Jan.  1,  1921,  we  had 
moved  all  of  our  machinery  from  its 
previous  location  into  the  new  plant. 
By  this  time,  as  you  will  recall,  the 
bottom  had  completely  dropped  out 
of  business,  and  we  found  ourselves 
with  about  five  times  our  previous 
capacity  and  about  50  per  cent  of  our 
previous  sales.  You  can  well  imagine 
our  mental  reactions  when  we  were 
selling  about  10  per  cent  of  our  ca- 
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pacity  and  the  overhead  of  our  new 
factory  was  going  on  every  day. 

As  the  space  is  limited,  I  can  tell 
only  the  story  of  our  pressed  steel 
campaign.  The  fireproofing  cam- 
paign is  equally  interesting,  but  I 
will  not  have  time  to  cover  both. 
When  I  first  came  into  this  particu- 
lar industry,  I  could  not  understand 
why  practically  all  of  our  customers 
were  automobile  manufacturers. 
Constant  questioning  brought  the  al- 
most universal  answer  that  the 
pressed  steel  industry  really  started 
when  the  automobile  manufacturer 
set  out  to  build  a  light,  popularly 
priced  car.  Prior  to  that  time  al- 
most all  of  the  automobiles  had  been 
built  out  of  heavy  castings,  forgings 
and  rolled  shapes.  The  automobile 
manufacturer  found  that  if  he  was 
to  succeed  he  must  get  volume,  and 
to  get  volume  he  must  get  a  cheaper 
car.  To  do  this,  he  must  get  a  light- 
er car,  both  cheaper  to  build  and 
cheaper  to  run.  His  first  great  de- 
cision was  to  rep'ace  his  heavy  cast- 
ings, forgings,  etc.,  by  simply  form- 
ing a  sheet  of  steel  to  take  their 
place,  and  this  was  the  real  birth  of 
the  pressed  steel  industry.  Today, 
the  frame,  body,  wheels,  crank  case, 
brake  drums,  radiator  shells,  in  fact 
almost  the  entire  car,  is  built  of 
pressed  steel. 

THUS,  the  automotive  engineer 
and  not  the  pressed  steel  manu- 
facturer was  responsible  for  the  birth 
and  growth  of  the  pressed  steel  in- 
dustry. He  designed  the  parts  as  he 
wanted  them,  sent  the  blue  prints  to 
the  pressed  steel  manufacturer,  who 
submitted  prices,  and  the  lowest  quo- 
tation took  the  business.  So  far  as 
I  can  learn,  no  pressed  steel  manu- 
facturer up  to  that  time  had  ever 
done  any  creative  selling. 

With  a  condition  in  the  industry 
such  as  I  have  described,  you  can 
well  picture  our  condition  in  1921. 
The  competition  was  terrific.  Old 
concerns  quoted  on  orders  covering 
labor,  material  and  a  part  of  the 
overhead  only,  to  say  nothing  of  ad- 
ministration or  profit.  A  new  manu- 
facturer, such  as  ourselves,  literally 
had  to  buy  his  business. 

During  all  this  time  we  could  not 


get  the  thought  out  of  our  heads 
that  if  pressed  steel  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  automobile  manufacturer,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  a  thousand 
other  industries  in  this  country  if 
we  could  only  get  them  to  appreciate 
the  perfectly  remarkable  savings 
that  they  would  make  by  substitut- 
ing pressed  steel  for  castings,  just 
as  the  automotive  manufacturer  had 
already  done.  We  all  know  the  old 
saying  that  fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread,  but,  would  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  sell  this  idea  to 
hundreds  of  manufacturers  in  scores 
of  other  industries  in  the  country? 
Could  we  advertise  this  idea  and 
could  we  build  a  business  on  it? 

WE  were  in  a  serious  situation. 
We  wanted  counsel  and  advice 
on  this,  an  advertising  and  market- 
ing, principally  advertising,  problem. 
We  knew  we  could  take  care  of  the 
manufacturing,  but  we  wanted  the 
very  best  advertising  advice  that  we 
could  get.  We  did  not  want  an 
agency  just  to  take  some  example 
which  we  might  give  them  and  write 
an  advertisement  for  which  they  re- 
ceived 15  per  cent.  We  wanted  ad- 
vice based  on  the  results  of  years  of 
experience  as  to  the  soundness  of 
our  basic  idea.  We  certainly  expect- 
ed to  pay  for  the  advice,  just  as  we 
would  pay  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  for 
professional  service. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  we  had 
our  first  conference  with  Lynn  Ellis, 
at  that  time  vice-president  of  the 
H.  K.  McCann  Co.  We  outlined  our 
problem  to  him  in  the  greatest  de- 
tail. We  asked  him  the  simple  ques- 
tion: Can  we  advertise  and  build 
a  business  on  this  idea?  Having  in- 
terviewed at  least  one  hundred  ad- 
vertising agency  solicitors  in  the 
preceding  ten  years,  I  fully  expected 
him  to  immediately  say  "yes",  as 
every  agency  man  I  had  ever  seen 
always  spoke  of  advertising  as  a 
panacea  for  all  evils.  Consequently, 
I  was  surprised  when  Mr.  Ellis  said 
that  he  would  have  to  think  the  mat- 
ter over  and  give  me  an  answer  later. 
When  he  returned  he  brought  in  a 
carefully  prepared  report  covering 
fourteen  pages.  This  report  covered 
every    phase    of    our   business,    our 
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Pieces  of  8 


THE     NEW     AND     FAR-REACHING     IDEA 
|IN      SILVERWARE      MERCHANDISING 

A  TRADE-CUSTOM  is  oftcii  just  an  ingrown  had  habit. 
For  instance,  the  main  retail  assortment  in  the 
'  isilverware  business,  for  several  generations,  was  a 
set  made  up  in  "six  of  each  piece". .  .  .  six  knives, 
lsIx  forks,  six  tea  spoons  and  six  dessert  spoons. 

ft  Twoyears  ago,  Lennen&  Mitchell,  Inc.  suggesteci 
Ito  the  makers  of  1 847  Rogers  Bros.  Silverplate  that 
I  a  "set  of  eights"  might  prove  a  more  adequate  and 
j  vacceptable  set  for  the  young  housewife;  just  as 
;  easily  sold  as  "sixes"  and  more  profitable  to  sell. 

So  came  the  pieces  of  8  ...  a  set  of  silverware 


with  eight  of  each  piece  instead  of  the  traditional 
sixes;  in  a  chest  designed  and  named  by  the  under- 
signed advertising  agency. 

The  results  have  been  far-reaching.  For  the 
pieces  of  8  idea  has  revolutionized  tray  and  chest 
merchandising;  increasing,  by  23y^%'  ^^^  mer- 
chant's average  unit  of  sale  to  the  young  housewife. 

Today,  nearly  all  other  silverware  makers  are  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  1S47  RogersBros  Silverplate, in 
adopting  and  featuring"eights"  rather  than  "sixes." 

It  is  the  function  of  a  good  advertising  agency  to 
assist  the  advertiser  in  getting  the  right  appeal  into 
his  product;  into  its  quality, its  packing  and  its  pric- 
ing. That's  where  good  advertising  service  begins 


'CLIENTS:    INTERNATIONAL    SILVER    COMPANY    IIS4r   ROGERS  BROS.    SilverHlate) :    BAUER    a    BLACK;    ELGIN    NATIONAL    WATCH    COMPANY; 
•.     LORILLARD    company;     THE     HOUSE     OP     KUPPEN  H  E IM  ER  ;      SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD      NEWSPAPERS;     REID,     MURDOCH     4    COMPANY     {for    1928) 


LENNEN 


MITCHELL,    Inc. 


flN      ADVERTISING      AGENCY      SERVING      A       LIMITED      NUMBER      OF      LARGE-VOLUME      ADVERTISERS 

17   EAST  45TH  STREET,   NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Problems  of  Prosperity 

Francis  H.  Sisson 

Vice-President    Guaranty    Trust    Company, 
New  York 


T 


soundest  possible  basis  for  industrial 
cooperation  and  harmony. 

But  in  considering  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures  regarding   our   economic   achieve- 
ments, let  us  not  forget  that  our  pros- 
perity is  due  largely  to  our  good  for- 
HE  most  significant  feature  of  our    tune.     What  we  have  made  of  our  op- 
present    prosperity    is    one    which     portunities   is   to   our   credit,  and   may 

well  be  a  source  of  pride  to  every 
American.  Our  prosperity,  however,  is 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
heirs  to  the  greatest  natural  gifts  that 
have  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
people.     This   is   a   thought  to  temper 


tourists,  the  only  kind  that  can  be 
registered;  but  every  person  tries,  or 
hopes  to  take  at  least  one  vacation  a 
year.  The  only  way  to  make  an  esti- 
mate would  be  to  track  down  each 
vacationist  and  ask  him  what  he  had 
spent.     But,  generally  figuring  that,  if 


I 


is  not  susceptible  of  clear  statistical 
measurement,  but  which  is  evidenced 
in  numerous  ways.  It  is  that  our 
economic  welfare  is  not  only  on  a 
higher  plane  than  ever  before,  but  is 
more  widely  distributed.  With  un- 
employment almost  at  zero,  and  with  our  pride  with  humility,  and  to  lead 
the  level  of  wages  higher  relatively  to  to  a  quicker  perception  of  our  true 
the  cost  of  living  than  at  any  other  position.  For  as  peace  has  its  prob- 
time  in  our  history,  the  purchasing  lems  no  less  than  war,  so  prosperity, 
power  of  the  masses  of  the  people  has  no  less  than  adversity,  presents  ques- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  great  diflS- 
culty  and  urgency;  and  to  ignore  or 
avoid  them,  or  to  decide  them  care- 
lessly, selfishly,  with  consideration  only 
of  our  own  immediate  advantage, 
would  turn  our  pride  to  shame.  No- 
blesse oblige.  A  nation  is  a  political, 
not  an  economic  unit;  and  natural  gifts 
are  the  common  heritage  of  the  race. 
Private  ownership  is  the  device  by 
which    these    gifts    are    used    for    the 


every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
U.  S.  took  2  weeks  vacation  per 
annum   at   the   very   moderate   cost   of 


greatest   benefit   of   all   the    people;    if     only    $5    per    day,    and    then,    making 


reached  a  new  peak.  This  is  what 
has  made  possible  the  sustained  ac- 
tivity of  the  automobile  industry;  the 
years  of  record-breaking  building  con- 
struction, particularly  in  the  erection 
of  residential  buildings;  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  the  radio  and  motion 
picture  industries;  and,  indirectly,  the 
enormous  volume  of  manufacture  and 
trade   in  the  basic  commodities. 

It  has  not  only  permitted  an  un- 
precedented volume  of  business  by 
providing    an    enormous    and    uninter- 


it  is  not,  its  justification  disappears. 
In  us,  as  a  nation,  is  vested  the  owner- 
ship, the  custody,  of  this  treasure-house 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  task  in  which 
we  must  not  fail. 


The  Tourist  as  an  Industrv 


allowance  for  those  who  prefer  to  go 
to  Europe,  and  then  for  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  aged  and  the  very  young, 
cutting  the  latter  groups'  expenditures 
down  to  only  $1  per  day,  the  aggregate 
would  give  a  total  of  over  $1,600,- 
000,000. 

We  are  rather  inclined  to  scoff  at 
those  European  countries,  like  Switzer- 
land, which  make  the  major  part  of 
their  income  from  tourists,  overlooking 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  communi- 
ties of  this  continent — Canada  and 
U.  S.,  North,  East,  South  and  West- 
do  exactly  the  same  thing.  A  poor 
tourist  year  means  a  tightening  of  the 
belt  in  hundreds  of  places,  whether  it 


Charles  W.  Stokes 

Assistant    General    Publicity    Agent,    Cana- 
dian  Pacific   Railway 

THE  American  tourist  traffic  is 
worth  about  $350,000,000  a  year  to 
Europe.  Foreign  tourist  trade,  includ- 
ing American,  is  worth  to  Canada  al- 

rupted    market   for   consumers'    goods,     most  as  much.     Accurate  statistics  are 

but   has   resulted   in   a  very   rapid   in-    not   obtainable,    but   approximate   ones     be  Atlantic   City,  Palm   Beach,  or  the 

crease    in    the    wealth    of    the   country     are     available     from     the     records     of     little  cross  roads  villages  in  the  Maine 

through     saving     and     investment     by    border    immigration    examination,    and 

people  of  the  so-called  working  classes,     from   these   a   rough-and-ready   annual 

Witness   the   growth    of    savings   bank     total,  based   on   a   per  capita   expendi- 

deposits,  the  expansion  of  building  and     ture,  can  be   arrived  at  of  from   $250 

loan   associations,   the   increase   in   life     to    $275,000,000.       In    1926    American 

insurance,  the  volume  of  new  corporate    tourists      spent      $50,000,000      in      the 

securities  issued,  and  the  success  of  the     province    of    Quebec    alone.      This    is 

customer-ownership  movement  in   pub 

lie    utilities    and    in    industrial    enter-     gold    mines,     and    makes    the    tourist 

prise.     The  industrial  workers  and  the     business  the  third  largest  of  Canada's 

consumers  of  the  industrial  output  are     industries,   surpassed  only  by  agricul- 

gradually  becoming  the  owners  of  the     tural   and  lumber   production. 

industries;  and  this  is  bringing  about  a         What    is    tourist    business    worth    to 

closer     identity     of    interests    between     United    States?     It   has   comparatively 

economic    groups,    thus    providing    the     only    a    negligible    number    of    foreign 


Woods  that  live  on  sportsmen.  Mer- 
chants in  cities  who  talk  about  the 
"summer  slump"  see  only  half  the 
picture. 

Tourist    or    sporting    assets    are    as 
visible    as    those    of    land,    mining    or 
water   power.     For  example,  the  Pro- 
six   times  the   production   of   Canada's     vince   of   New   Brunswick   recently,   at 

an  auction  sale,  leased  the  salmon  fish- 
ing rights  of  the  Restigouche  and  two 
other  rivers  for  a  period  of  five  years- 
for  the  rent  of  $75,500  per  annum.  It 
is  calculated  also  that  every  bull  moose 
shot  in  New  Brunswick  brings  in 
$1,000,    distributed    almost   entirely   in 
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New  booklet  shows  detailed 
circulations  daily  and  Sunday 
in  every  Iowa  county  and 
1,011  Iowa  cities  and  towns. 
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the    province    through    transportation, 
guides  and  provisions. 

The  vacation  business  is  such  an  im- 
portant economic  factor  that  every 
community  which  possesses  an  adver- 
tising appropriation  and  also  possesses 
tourist  attractions  cannot  spend  its 
money  more  wisely  than  by  advertising 
to  draw  tourists.  While  not  attempt- 
ing to  make  any  distinction  between 
advertising  to  get  tourists  or  advertis- 
ing to  get  industries,  it  may  neverthe- 
less be  submitted  that  industries  follow 
tourists.  The  tourist  ought  to  be  the 
white-headed  boy  of  community  adver- 
tising. 

In  developing  a  resort,  one  should 
try  to  capitalize  our  inherent  charac- 
teristics. When  so  many  resorts  are 
coming  down  to  a  standardized  dead 
level,  the  places  that  tourists  remember 
are  the  places  that  are  "different." 
Montreal,  for  example,  owes  part  of  its 
remarkable  tourist  appeal,  apart  from 
its  liquor  laws  or  the  lack  of  them,  to 
its  French  atmosphere;  it  now  delibe- 
rately advertises  itself  as  "foreign." 
Victoria,  B.  C,  with  its  rather  haughty 
English  atmosphere,  is  just  the  same 
way.  Any  points  of  historic,  artistic, 
or  literary  interest,  such  as  the  sites 
of  historic  events,  homes  of  famous 
men,  etc.,  should  be  capitalized.  I 
remember,  for  example,  up  in  the 
Yukon  Territory  seeing  the  ruined  hut 
of  a  certain  Sam  McGee  whose  name 
Robert  Service  borrowed  to  attach  to 
a  very  famous  poem.  Prince  Edward 
Island,  down  east,  draws  a  great  many 
tourists  every  year  who  want  to  see 
the  place  where  "Anne  of  Green 
Gables"  was  written.  A  little  Quebec 
town  has  developed  an  annual  "Passion 
Play"  that  for  four  weeks  each  fall 
draws  three  to  four  thousand  people 
a  day  to  that  little  town. 


Selling  Building  and  Loan  by 
Mail 

Thomas    L.    Crauford 

Advertising    Manager,    National    Savings    & 
Loan  Association,  Wichita.  Kan. 

ONE  of  the  first  things  I  did  when  I 
got  into  this  business  was  to  find 
out  exactly  what  classes  of  people  were 
investing  their  savings  with  the  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Associations.  Our  adver- 
tising appropriation  was  low  (very 
low) ,  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  we  direct  our  appeal  to  our  best 
prospects  rather  than  to  send  our  mes- 
sage to  the  general  public  and  trust 
to  luck  that  we  would  accomplish  the 
desired  results. 


A  survey  of  our  shareholder  list  was 
made  for  this  purpose,  and  here  are 
the  results  covering  twelve  classifica- 
tions. I  shall  name  the  classes  in  order 
of  their  importance,  giving  the  per- 
centage that  buy  installment  shares 
and  paid-up  shares. 

Installment   Paid-Up 

Shares,        Shares. 

I'erCeiit     Per  Cent 

1.  Clerks,     such     as     we 

find    in    the    offices 

and    stores 57  43 

2.  Office     managers. 

chiefs,  foremen  and 

departmental  heads     SO  20 

3.  Farmers     54  46 

4.  Housewives     57  43 

5.  Teachers:    70  30 

6-   Salesmen    and    sales- 
ladies         66  34 

7.   Laborers    61  39 

S.   Stenographers    67  33 

9.   Railroaders   64  36 

10.  Doctors    42  58 

11.  Bookkeepers    69  31 

12.  Barbers    50  50 

Our  findings  differ  somewhat  from 
those  of  other  associations  made  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  but  we  all 
seem  to  agree  that  the  wage  earners 
are  our  best  prospects. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  my  rules  for 
writing  letters  to  these  people : 

1.  Choo.se  but  one  subject,  one  idea  or 
theme  tor  your  letter — one  which  is  bound 
to  appeal  to  your  reader  and  then  stick  to 
it — avoiding  any  breaks  or  disconnections 
of  thought.  This  e.vcludes  from  your  letter 
all  elements  that  tend  to  disturb  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  such,  for  example,  as 
difficult  words,  mis.spelled  words,  strike 
overs — anything  that  distracts  the  reader'.'! 
attention   even   momentarily. 

2.  Use  simple  words,  short  sentences  and 
paragraphs.      Make  your  letter  easy  to  read. 

3.  "Give  the  reader  all  of  the  facts  nece.s- 
sary  for  him  to  decide  and  act  intellingently, 
making  it  as  easy  for  him  to  act  as  pos- 
sible." 

This  rule  answers  the  question  as  to  how 
long    or    how    short    your    letter    is    to    be. 
State    your   story   concisely,   without   involv- 
ing  wasted    words.      Tell    your    whole    story 
and  the  length  will  take  care  of  itself. 

4.  Make  no  statements  or  assertions  which 
arouse  debate,  doubt,  question,  denial  or 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Make 
your  letter  carry  conviction  throughout  by 
keeping  the  reader  constantly  saving  "yes," 
that  is,  agreeing  with  each  succeeding  as- 
sertion made. 

5.  "Play  up  advantages  to  be  gained 
rather  than  disadvantages  to  be  avoided. 
Make  your  letters  Positive  rather  than 
Negative." 

This  rule  is  exceeding  important  and  is 
easily  broken.  I  know  because  I've  broken 
it  myself.  This  rule  applies  to  the  effect  on 
the  reader's  feelings.  It  means  that  there 
should  be  nothing  in  the  letter  to  cause  the 
reader  to  feel  resentment.  Here's  a  letter 
recently  sent  out  by  a  Texas  Association.  It 
starts  off  like   this ; 

"Unless  you  open  a  systematic  savings 
account  with  us  the  chances  are  you  will 
be  dependent  upon  others  for  support  in 
your   old    age." 

Such  an  appeal  is  a  direct  contradiction 
to    Rule    5. 

We  should  show  our  reader  that  by  sav- 
ing with  us  he  can  own  his  home,  educate 
his  children,  have  a  car — in  short,  he  can 
have  everything  that  money  can  give  him. 
when  he  accumulates  the  necessary  amount. 
Every  material  thing  by  the  way  must  be 
purchased  and  paid  for  with  money  or  its 
equivalent.     Let   us   not   forget   this. 

6.  "In  so  far  as  possible,  offer  the  reader 
but  one  course  of  action  in  the  close.  Avoid 
making  the  reader  choose  between  sever.al 
different  plans." 


exactly  one-third  of  that  business  was  ^M 
done  by  department  stores.  And  yet 
the  average  advertising  appropriation 
of  the  department  store  is  only  3.2  per 
cent  of  gross  trade.  We  all  know  of 
specialty  shops  that  spend  five  times 
that  amount,  and  I  have  in  mind  an 
electric    refrigerator    dealer    who    has 


The   Success    of    Department 
Store  Advertising 

Miss  Dorothy  Dignam 
W.  D.  McJunkin  Co.,  Chicago 

IT  may  surprise  some  of  you  to  know 
that  out  of  the  thirty-six  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  retail  business  done  in 
this  country  last  year,  including  gro- 
ceries,   shoes,    hardware,    everything — 


averaged   as   high   as   20   per  cent   for 
advertising. 

If    department    stores    can    do    one- 
third  of  all  the  business  in  the  country 
on   an    advertising   appropriation   of   3 
or  4   per  cent,  it  must  be  pretty  good        ll 
advertising;    at   least   we   could   call  it        ! 
succeNsfid  advertising. 

Just  why  it  is  successful  is  a  little 
more  difficult  to  analyze.  But  from  the 
woman's  standpoint — and  women  are 
the  close  scrutinizers  of  department 
store  copy — I  would  say  it's  because 
we  get  the  style-news  from  this  source 
or  the  news  of  a  money-saving  oppor- 
tunity. 

And  then  two  important  things  that 
department  store  advertising  always 
tells  us  are  where  to  get  the  goods  and 
how  much  it  will  cost.  We  don't  have 
to  clip  a  coupon,  or  write  for  addi- 
tional facts,  or  address  an  inquiry  to 
Department  J — and  then  wait  until 
the  intended  purchase  is  entirely  for- 
gotten and  the  money  entirely  spent. 
Within  an  hour  we  can  respond  to  a 
department  store  invitation,  and  actu- 
ally examine  the  goods  or  experience 
the  thrill  of  saying  suavely,  "Just 
charge  and  send." 

If  the  existing  style  of  department 
store  advertising  were  not  successful, 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  stores  them- 
selves would  be  using  some  other  kind. 
As  it  is,  most  stores  couldn't  exist  with- 
out the  daily  newspaper  message. 

We  had  a  good  example  of  this  in 
Chicago  during  the  Spanish-American 
war.  Just  the  week  of  the  seige  of 
Santiago  the  pressmen  on  the  Chicago 
newspapers  went  on  strike,  and  every 
paper  in  the  city  suspended  publication 
for  about  five   days. 

The  retail  store  business  dropped 
from  25  to  33  1  '3  per  cent  almost  at 
once,  and  aisles  and  bargain  counters 
Icoked  about  as  busy  as  8  a.  m.  on  a 
rainy  Monday.  Finally,  because  people 
wanted  the  news  of  the  progress  at 
Santiago,  newspapers  began  coming 
into  Chicago  from  Aurora  and  Elgin 
and  Joliet,  111.,  and  the  State  Street 
department  stores,  hoping  desperately 
to  do  a  little  business  before  the  end 
of  the  week,  began  to  advertise  suc- 
cessfully in  what  were  then  just  coun- 
try  newspapers. 
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The  plants  illustrated  on  this  page, 
subscribing  to  The  Iron  Age,  are  typ« 
ical  of  the  big  group  of  manufiactur* 
ing  establishments  making  up  the 
automotive  industry.    These  plants. 


together  with  many  others  that  serve  them 
by  supplying  parts  and  units,  form  one  of 
the  largest  single  metal  •  consuming  and 
metal  -  working  groups  in  the  field  served 
by  The  Iron  Age. 
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Who  Pays  for  the 
Advertising? 

Rhey  T.  Snodgrass 
Advertising   Director,  Minneapolis  Journal 

WHO  pays  for  the  advertising? 
Suppose  the  consumer  pays  for 
it.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  price 
which  he  pays  for  a  given  value  in 
merchandise  must  be  higher  than  he 
would  pay  if  that  merchandise  were 
not  advertised.  If  the  price  were  just 
the  same  then  the  unadvertised  value 
must  be  greater  than  the  advertised 
value. 

Is  this  the  case?  You  remember  the 
celebrated  Ingersoll  dollar  watch,  of 
which  some  thirty  or  forty  million  had 
been  sold  at  the  time  the  war  jostled 
the  manufacturing  cost  of  all  of  our 
goods.  Where  could  you  get  a  better 
watch  for  a  dollar?  Where  could  you 
get  as  good  a  watch  for  less  than  a 
dollar? 

Go  right  down  the  line  with  the 
well  known  and  thoroughly  established 
brands  of  advertised  merchandise. 
Take  Palmolive  Soap,  Ivory  Soap,  and 
Campbell's  Soup  for  instance.  Where 
can  you  get  better  soap  or  soup  for 
the  price?  Take  Kodak.  Plenty  of 
people  can  make  cameras.  Lots  of 
people  have  done  so.  Some  other  good 
makes  are  on  the  market.  Some  have 
been  well  advertised  and  widely  sold. 
But  who  offers  an  unadvertised  camera 
as  good  as  Kodak  at  the  same  price? 
You  may  consider  as  many  advertised 
brands  of  goods  as  you  will  take  time 
to  consider.  You  might  find  here  and 
there  an  apparent  or  temporary  con- 
tradiction ;  but  in  almost  all  cases,  cer- 
tainly enough  to  establish  the  rule 
adequately,  you  will  find  in  the  adver- 
tised goods  better  service  for  the  same 
money  or  the  same  service  for  less 
money  than  you  will  find  among  the 
non-advertisers.  Certainly,  the  adver- 
tising does  not  cost  the  consumer 
money. 

Now  suppose  it  costs  the  advertiser 
money.  If  this  were  true,  then  the 
prosperous  business  would  be  the  non- 
advertiser — the  one  whose  resources 
were  saved  instead  of  spent.  And  the 
more  money  a  business  put  into  ad- 
vertising, the  poorer  it  would  become. 


planning  and  analyzing  before  the 
step  was  decided  upon.  After  we  had 
determined  on  a  newspaper  plan  we 
began  work  on  its  perfection. 

First,  we  had  to  select  those  products 
that  are,  in  our  opinion,  susceptible  to 
stimulation  by  newspaper  advertising. 
When   it   is  considered  that  we   manu- 
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The  Westinghouse  Newspaper 
Campaign 

/.  C.  McQuiston 

Manager,    Department    of    Publicity,   West- 
inghouse  Electric    &    Manufacturing    Co. 

IN  making  our  plans  for  the  presenh 
year,  we  felt  that  now,  having  built 
up  a  thorough  distribution  system  for 
our  products  and  the  public  having 
been  fully  educated  to  the  advantages 
of  electricity  and  its  use,  we  should 
very  definitely  capitalize  all  this  pre- 
vious advertising  by  going  out  after 
immediate  and  definite  sales  of  our 
product.  While  the  announcement  of 
our  newspaper  plans  came  suddenly  to 
the  trade,  many  months  were  spent  in 


facture  some  300,000  different  articles, 
this  in  itself  became  a  real  job.  Then, 
we  had  to  decide  how  we  would  appor- 
tion our  space,  hoy  many  cities  we 
would  attempt  to  cover,  how  often  we 
would  advertise  per  month,  what  size 
space  units  we  would  use,  what  appeal 
we  should  stress  in  our  copy,  what 
type  of  illustration  we  would  follow, 
how  we  would  best  serve  our  jobbers 
and  dealers  in  specific  localities  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  the  national 
aspects  of  our  plan  and  other  similar 
questions. 

We  determined  that  the  proper  thing 
to  do  was  to  lay  out  a  complete  plan 
for  one  of  our  typical  district  offices 
and  we  chose  the  Chicago  territory  as 
being  well  balanced  between  industrial 
and  agricultural  interests,  large  cities 
and  smaller  towns;  in  fact  as  nearly 
representative  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  as  any  one  district  could  be.  So 
we  went  into  our  Chicago  district, 
gathered  together  our  sales  and  service 
executives  and  laid  out  a  complete  plan 
for  that  district  based  on  an  analysis 
of  sales  figures,  of  loadings,  of  mar- 
kets and  of  classes  of  customers. 
When  we  had  arrived  at  a  plan  for 
Chicago  which  was  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned,  we  then  went  into  all  our 
other  districts  and  adapted  this  same 
plan  to  their   local  requirements. 

Following,  came  the  designing  of  the 
general  character  of  the  advertise- 
ments and  the  preparation  of  more 
than  12.5  preliminary  layouts  with 
headings,  sketches  of  illustrations  and 
with  sufficient  complete  copy  to  indicate 
how  this  advertising  would  appear  in 
finished  shape.  Many  of  these  adver- 
tisements are  put  in  completed  form; 
some  are  retained  only  in  their  pre- 
liminary stage  of  completion.  This 
we  call  our  advertising  copy  reservoir. 
From  this  reservoir  various  offices 
draw  such  advertisements  as  will  bene- 
fit the  sales  possibilities  in  their  com- 
munities. Not  all  of  the  advertise- 
ments will  be  used  in  any  one  district. 


but    we    have    attempted   to    make   the 
reservoir    so    complete   that    advertise- 
ments   are    available    for    any    even-    ^m 
tuality.  ^M 

Occasionally,  an  instance  occurs  re- 
quiring an  advertisement  that  is  not 
in  the  reservoir.  This  happened  in 
the  case  of  one  of  our  branch  offices 
which  recently  asked  for  an  advertise- 
ment featuring  the  personnel  in  that 
office.  We  prepared  a  full  page  ad- 
vertisement showing  pictures  of  this 
entire  sales  force  and  stating  that  these 
men  "Live,  Run  a  Business,  Own 
Homes,  and  Vote  Right  Here."  The 
result  of  this  advertisement  was  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
service  clubs  of  that  city  immediately 
responded  to  this  very  definite  and  in- 
timate appeal  for  recognition. 

But,  we  found  that  for  certain  prod- 
ucts the  West  Coast  presented  en- 
tirely different  problems  than  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Accordingly  we  have 
prepared  a  number  of  advertisements 
for  use  in  West  Coast  papers  only. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  in 
connection  with  one  of  our  industrial 
advertisements.  The  subject  of  this  .1 
particular  advertisement  was  "Motors  i| 
Are  Like  Pumpkin  Pie."  When  we 
sent  proofs  around  to  our  various 
branches  we  were  informed  that  the 
advertisement  was  not  suitable  for 
Atlanta  and  adjacent  cities.  They 
didn't  recognize  pumpkin  pie  in  those 
communities.  So  for  the  southern 
cities  we  changed  the  advertisement  to 
read  "Motors  Are  Like  Potato  Pies" 
and  it  was  enthusiastically  received. 


Regarding  the  "Paid  For" 

Testimonial 

Elsie  E.    JVilson 
American   Radiator  Company 

LET  it  be  said  that  I  have  no  quar- 
I  rel  with  the  spontaneous  type  of 
testimonial,  but  rather  with  the  testi- 
monial for  which  money  or  its  equiva- 
lent has  been  paid. 

As  treasurer  of  the  League  of  Ad- 
vertising Women  for  the  past  three 
years  it  has  been  my  custom  to  let  the 
figures  speak  for  themselves.  With 
this  principle  in  mind  and  since  this 
is  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  testi- 
monial advertising  I  decided  to  secure 
some  testimonials  on  the  subject,  rather 
than  express  my  own  opinions.  I  wrote 
to  a  number  of  men  prominent  in  the 
advertising  profession  and  asked  their 
opinions.  I  can  assure  you  that  their 
replies  are  not  the  paid-for-testimonial 
type  of  reply. 

Let  me  quote  (with  permission)  from 

a    letter    from   Earnest   Elmo    Calkins, 

president    of    Calkins    and    Holden,    a 

man   whose   integrity  and  clear  vision 

is  recognized  from  Coast  to  Coast: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  testimonial  when 
genuine  and  honest,  especially  when  unre- 
quested,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  forms 
of  advertising,  but  the  strong  prejudice  I 
have  against  the  testimonial  which  is  now 
used  is  based  on  a  circular  sent  out  by  the 
Famous  Names,  Inc.,  in  which  they  offer  to 
secure  the  signature  of  almost  any  actor, 
musician,  moving  picture  star,  opera  singer 
or  society  woman  to  any  kind  of  statement 
about    any    product,    and    allow    the    adver- 

[CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  48] 
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See  What  ^smopolitan 

Says  About  THE 

TRUE  Cleveland  Market  ! 


observe  how  closely  the  Cosmopolitan 
market  iat  left)  coincides  with  the  TRUE 
Cleveland  Market  (below).  Lines  in  Cosmo- 
politan map  connect  Cleveland  with  towns  of 
more  than  2000  population  in  the  market. 


THE  above  map  is  from  page 
10  of  "A  Merchandising 
Atlas  of  the  United  States,"  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of 
American  markets  issued  by  Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine. 

It  is  a  picture  of  the  trading 
area  of  Cleveland.  Akron  isn't 
in  it,  Ashtabula  isn't  in  it,  even 
Lorain  isn't  in  it.  For  Akron, 
Ashtabula,  and  Lorain  are  trad- 
ing territories  in  their  own  right 
— their  merchants  sufficient  unto 
the  population,  their  newspapers 
serving  that  population  well. 
Cleveland  business  has  little  in- 
fluence over  these  three  thriving 
cities.  Cleveland  newspaper  ad- 
vertising has  less. 

This  map  and  this  Cosmopoli- 
tan market  analysis  is  merely  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  oft-repeated 


statement  of  The  Cleveland 
Press  that  the  TRUE  Cleveland 
market  is  small,  that  it  extends 
but  35-miles  from  Public  Square, 
that  it  does  NOT  cover  all  of 
Northern  Ohio,  nor  all  of  north- 
eastern Ohio,  or  even  any  consid- 
erable portion  of  it. 

Study  the  Cosmopolitan  mar- 
ket map.  Study  the  one  of  the 
TRUE  Cleveland  market.  Write 
for  detailed  infnnnation. 


The  Cleveland  Press 


NATIONAL       REPRESENTATIVES: 

250    Park    Avenue,    New    York    City 

Cleveland    •    Detroit     •    San  Francbco 

FIRST       IN      CLEVELAND 
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ALLIED      NEWSPAPERS,      INC. 

410    N.    Michigan    Blvd.,    Chicago 
Seattle    '    Los  Angeles    ■    Portland 
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The  8pi.  VaQe 

1l  O 


Qd^ 


ADVERTISING  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired a  Graybar  complex!  One 
.advertising  agency  after  another, 
and  one  publisher  after  another,  is 
moving  into  this  annex  to  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal.  If  it  keeps  up, 
space  will  soon  be  renting  by  the  ag- 
ate line. 

I'm  strong  for  this  concentration  of 
advertising  and  publishing.  It  makes 
for  efficiency  in  solicitation  and  for  fa- 
cility in  catching  issues.  For  example, 
it  will  soon  be  practicable  to  devote  one 
elevator  entirely  to  soliciting.  Just  as 
the  mail  chute  bears  a  card  on  each 
floor  informing  tenants  as  to  the  time 
of  mail  collections  in  the  box  below, 
beside  this  Soliciting  Elevator  on  each 
floor  should  be  a  table  of  space  buying 
hours  for  each  agency  in  the  building. 
In  this  way  the  representative  for 
Capper's  Weekly  (Graybar  tenant) 
starting  out  in  the  morning,  would  only 
have  to  step  to  the  elevator  and  make 
up  his  schedule  of  agency  calls  for  the 
day  and  then  press  the  button.  If,  on 
entering  the  Soliciting  Elevator,  he 
should  bump  into  a  Conde  Nast  repre- 
sentative (Graybar  tenant),  and  learn 
that  he,  too,  had  selected  9:15  as  the 
hour  to  call  at  J.  Walter  Thompson's 
(Graybar  tenant),  they  could  get  to- 
gether and  swap  hours,  one  of  them 
going  three  floors  higher  or  two  lower 


^odkins 


for  a  call  on  the  Michaels  &  Heath 
agency  (Graybar  tenant).  And  so  on. 
Another  elevator  could  be  devoted 
entirely  to  Closing  Dates.  Think  how- 
it  would  cut  down  the  margin  of  time 
now  required  by  agencies  to  meet  pub- 
lication closing  dates  if,  on  each  floor 
beside  this  Closing  Date  elevator,  was 
a  schedule  of  the  closing  second  for 
copy  and  cuts  for  that  particular  floor, 
covering  every  publication  represented 
in  the  building! 

Yes;  I'm  all  for  this  Graybar  idea. 
My  only  fear  is  that  there  won't  be 
room  for  us  all  and  they'll  have  to  tear 
down  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  in 
order  to  get  enough  pica  ems  of  floor 
space  to  serve  advertising! 
— 8-pt.— 

Paragraph  from  a  note  from  a  bank 
president,  that  my  secretary  just  laid 
on   my  work  table: 

"In  the  approaching  business  period, 
men's  brains  will  do  the  work  rather 
than  their  hands.  More  thinking  and 
much  of  it  from  the  customer's  side  of 
the  fence.  The  public's  restlessness 
comes  from  being  oversold.  The  cus- 
tomer from  now  on  is  more  likely  to 
consult  its  own  wants,  and  is  beginning 
to  take  time  to  find  out  what  he  wants. 
The  business  executive  had  better  slip 
down  into  the  crowd  and  help  people 
think  by  judicious  advertising — get 
their  cue,  think  a  little  faster  than  they 
do,  and  have  the  answer  ready." 

Needs  no  comment  from  me. 
-  8-pt.  - 

My  hat  is  off  to  Campbell-Ewald  Co. 
It  has  done  an  utterly  obvious  (and 
therefore  generally  neglected ! )  thing, 
and  done  it  exceedingly  well.  I  refer 
to  a  modest  little  booklet  recently  pub- 
lished by  this  agency,  a  copy  of  which 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  person 
who  is  engaged  by  the  agency.  This 
booklet  is  sort  of  an  official  introduc- 
tion, not  to  the  personnel  of  the  com- 
pany, but  to  the  philosophy  behind   it. 

It  serves  first  to  welcome  the  new- 
comer, then  briefly  to  outline  the  his- 
tory of  the  business  and  "sell"  its  place 
and  prestige.  This  is  followed  by  four 
liages  of  office  customs  and  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  "Ceco  Circle,"  and  the 
book  concludes  with  sevei'al  pages  of 
assorted  information  as  to  office  hours, 
holidays  observed,  vacation  practices, 
salary  arrangements,  etc.  Just  the 
information  every  newcomer  in  any 
business,  wants. 

Never,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  have  I 
?een  a  piece  of  personnel  literature  so 


well  worked  out  and  so  admirably  cal- 
culated to  orientate  a  new  worker 
promptly  and  give  him  or  her  that  feel- 
ing of  "belonging" — and  belonging  with 
pride. 

This  little  booklet  might  well  be 
studied  by  the  highest  executive  of  any 
kind  of  a  business.  It  is  a  vest-pocket 
lesson  in  applied  leadership. 

-  8-pt.  - 

It  has  been  borne  in  on  me  of  late 
that  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  re- 
port back  to  people  on  things  if  you 
want  to  win  their  good  will  and  their 
further    cooperation. 

The  thought  came  to  me  afresh  this 
morning  when  I  opened  a  letter  from 
The  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York  and  read : 

Dear  Mr.   Bodkins: 

Now  that  the  winter  is  over,  we  want 
you  to  know  Iiow  much  good  gifts  like 
yours  have  accomplished  for  the  "100 
Neediest."  whose  stories  appeared  in  the 
New   York  Times  last  December. 

Enclosed  are  reports  on  two  widows' 
families  that  illustrate  pretty  well  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  by  all  the 
"Neediest"  families  in  our  care. 

Each  family  is  in  the  personal  care  of 
one  of  our  visitors,  who  carries  the 
"Neediest  Fund"  money  to  them,  week  by 
week,  and  at  the  same  time  helps  them  to 
build  up  their  health  and  strength  toward 
the  day  when  they  will  not  need  our  help 
any  more. 

I  had  completely  forgotten  the  mod- 
est contribution  I  sent  the  Times  last 
Christmas,  but  next  Christmas  I  shall 
not  have  forgotten  this  letter.  I  know 
human  nature  well  enough  to  realize 
that  it  will  at  least  double  one  subscrip- 
tion ! 

As  applied  to  orders  received,  favors 
enjoyed,  promises  made,  help  volun- 
teered, books  borrowed,  or  what  not, 
reporting  back  later  to  thank  or  inform 
or  return  is  the  least  that  one  can  do 
— yet  how  seldom  it  is  done!  So  seldom 
that  the  simple  act  earns  commenda- 
tion and  appreciation  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  trouble  it  takes. 

-  8-pt.  - 

Not  too  early  to  be  laying  plans  for 
submitting  entries  for  the  Harvard  Ad- 
vertising Awards  for   1927. 

The  lists  do  not  close  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1927,  but  it  is  well  to  be  fore- 
handed in  such  matters,  as  time  has  a 
distressing  way  of  fugiting! 
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HIGH  VISIBILITY 

Your  advertisement  in  THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  is  certain  to  be  seen — 

Because  every  advertisement  in  The  House  Beautiful  faces  or  adjoins  interesting 
Editorial  matter  (two-page  spreads  excepted). 

NO  BURIED  ADS— NO  BULK  PAGES 

Flat  size  magnzines  were  designed  to 
provide  this  feature — are  you  getting  it? 

THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

Guarantees  maximum  visibility  to  your  display  and  places  it  before  a  clientele  of 
more  than  90,000  readers  directly  interested  in  homes  and  how  to  make  them 
livable. 

Current  rates  based  on  80,000  JSet  Paid 
(ABC)  Guaranteed  and  Rebate  Backed. 
Actual   circulation   over   90,000   copies. 

BUY   ON   A    RISING    TIDE! 
THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 


8  ARLINGTON  STREET 


A  Member  of  the  Class  Group 


BOSTON,    MASS. 
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A  Glance  at  the  Motion  Picture 

Market 


making  pictures,  rather  than  providing 
their  own. 

FULLY  conscious  as  they  are  of  the 
present  status  of  the  cinema  industry 
in  the  business  world  today,  theatre- 
goers, however,  are  egregiously  ignor- 
ant of  all  the  material  and  expense  en- 
tailed in  the  production  of  a  single 
picture.  The  wide  range  of  demand  for 
materials  in  the  production  branch  of 
the  motion  picture  industry  is  limited 
only  by  the  imagination  of  dreaming 
writers,  hard-boiled  directors  and  the 
antics  of  "gag  men."  Name  any  known 
product  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  the  alert  purchasing  agent 
of  the  average  big  producer  in  Holly- 
wood will  either  show  you  a  sample  of 
product  in  stock,  or  tell  just  when  and 
where  it  was  used  at  one  time  or  an- 
other in  the  filming  of  some  picture. 
Each  major  producing  company  has  its 
own  purchasing  staff,  and  much  of  the 
buying  for  the  small  "independent" 
companies  is  transacted  through  a  cen- 
tral  office  operated  by  these  concerns. 

Motion  picture  producers  are  esti- 
mated to  have  invested  in  property  and 
equipment  more  than  $1,500,000,000. 
Obviously  such  a  field  consumes  a  lot 
of  raw  products,  more,  no  doubt,  than 
the  investment  would  indicate.  One  of 
the  major  Hollywood  producing  con- 
cerns spent  about  $1,200,000  last  year 
for  supplies  and  equipment  to  make 
pictures,  aside  from  salaries  and  inter- 
est on  the  investment.  Half  of  this 
went  for  film,  while  the  rest  was  di- 
vided among  nearly  a  million  different 
articles. 

Desert  pictures  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  cheaply  produced  from  the 
standpoint  of  materials  used,  yet  in  the 
filming  of  the  desert  scenes  in  the 
Paramount  feature,  "Beau  Geste,"  in 
Arizona,  the  company  found  it  neces- 
sary to  use  more  than  25,000  feet  of 
new  lumber  to  set  up  a  simple  desert" 
camp;  scores  of  horses,  mules  and  cat- 
tle were  bought  from  local  ranchers  in 
Arizona;  hundreds  of  camp  cots  and 
blankets  were  ordered  from  a  jobber  in 
San  Francisco.  Harness  came  from  an 
Arizona  hardware  store,  and  Arizona 
meat  distributors  and  grocers  supplied 
food  to  this  temporary  city  located  18 
miles  from  the  nearest  post  office.  The 
dealers  and  distributors  who  supplied 
these  needs  "cashed  in"  on  the  making 
of  this  picture,  as  well  as  the  firms  who 
supplied  the  more  or  less  regular  needs 
of  the  production  companies,  such  as 
film,  cameras,  electrical  supplies  and 
so  on. 

What  makes  the  motion  picture  pro- 
ducing industry  particularly  enticing 
to  the  average  business  man  is  that  its 
needs  are  so  varied  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  line  of  industry  that  can- 
not, either  directly  or  indirectly,  come 
in  for  its  share  of  the  market.  "We 
buy  from  every  class  of  business  firm, 
from  the  peanut  stand  to  the   biggest 


[continued  from  page  28] 

manufacturers  in  the  world,"  declares 
Lynn  H.  Buell,  purchasing  agent  for 
Paramount  Famous  Lasky  Corporation, 
Hollywood. 

"We  need  a  wide  range  of  prod- 
ucts, and  getting  them  quickly  is 
our  biggest  problem.  That  means  that 
we  must  buy  from  every  field  of  busi- 
ness, and  from  every  size  of  business 
in  each  field,  in  order  to  fill  our  needs 
promptly.  Because  of  our  ever-chang- 
ing needs,  we  can  buy  little  or  none  of 
our  supplies  in  advance  of  known  needs 
About  95  per  cent  must  be  bought  hur- 
riedly, when  the  need  for  them  arises." 

The  average  manufacturer  and  job- 
ber no  doubt  thinks  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  as  one  which  consumes  a 
great  deal  of  film,  several  cameras, 
chemicals  and  a  few  other  highly  spe- 
cialized products,  and  therefore  does 
not  merit  his  consideration  as  a  possible 
market  for  his  own  lines.  No  popular 
business  conception  can  be  further  from 
the  facts. 

For  example,  the  hardware  purchases 
of  the  average  major  producer  are  so 
important  that  jobbers'  salesmen  call 
upon  the  purchasing  agents  of  the  pro- 
ducing companies  every  working  day. 
And  they  usually  get  an  order.  These 
salesmen  get  every  conceivable  sort  of 
an  order  ranging  all  the  way  from  a 
dozen  thumb  tacks  to  a  carload  of  lead 
pipe. 

THE  efficiency  of  a  producer's  pur- 
chasing agent  is  judged  to  a  large  de- 
gree by  his  file  of  product  sources.  The 
more  unusual  a  product  is  and  the  less 
the  apparent  demand  for  it,  the  more 
eager  is  the  efficient  purchasing  agent 
to  secure  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer  making  it,  for  he  knows 
that  sooner  or  later  he  is  going  to  get 
a  rush  requisition  from  the  local  "lot" 
or  from  some  distant  "location"  for 
that  product.  The  moving  picture  pur- 
chasing agent 'is  not  supposed  to  ask 
where  to  get  an  item.  He  must  know  at 
once  where  to  get  it,  regardless  of  how 
unusual  it  may  be.  In  the  well-kept 
purchasing  office  this  supply-source  file 
takes  precedence  over  all  other  records 
and  files. 

Just  how  important  it  is  to  know 
where  to  buy  unusual  products  is  illus- 
trated by  an  experience  encountered  by 
Mr.  Buell  recently  during  the  making 
of  a  picture  called  "Wings."  The  pro- 
duction company  was  down  in  Texas 
making  the  aviation  scenes  of  the  pic- 
ture. Quite  suddenly  one  afternoon  a 
telegram  came  ordering  the  purchasing 
department  to  rush  through  ten  gallons 
of  liquid  smoke.  .Although  Buell  had 
been  buving  for  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry for  ten  years,  this  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to 
supply  liquid  smoke.  Yet  he  knew  that 
a  whole  company  was  likelv  idle  while 
the  smoke  was  being  found  and  deliv- 
ered to  Texas,  because  directors  have 
the  habit  of  waiting  until  they  actually 


need  a  thing  before  asking  for  it.  He 
knew  that  he  was  expected  to  get  that 
ten  gallons  of  smoke  at  once.  He  had 
nothing  in  his  file  of  more  than  4600 
names  of  unusual  products  and  their 
manufacturers  to  show  where  the  prod- 
uct could  be  bought.  He  knew  one 
thing:  it  was  a  chemical.  So  he  tele- 
phoned Arthur  Moss,  city  chemist  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  asked  where  the  stuff 
could  be  bought.  He  learned  that  it  was 
manufactured  and  "canned"  by  a  chem- 
ical concern  in  Buffalo.  In  less  than 
an  hour  after  the  wire  came  from 
Te.xas,  there  was  a  telegram  on  its  way 
to  Buffalo. 

Four  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
requisition,  the  director  in  Texas  had 
the  ten  gallons  of  liquid  smoke  and 
was  grumbling  about  the  poor  ser- 
vice that  one  received  from  purchasing 
office  in  Hollywood.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  name  and  address  of 
this  manufacturer  who  supplied  the 
product  will  ever  remain  a  permanent 
part  of  Buell's  file. 

Lumber  is  the  greatest  single  pur- 
chased item  of  the  average  producer, 
aside  from  film.  During  1926  Paramount 
Famous  Lasky  Corporation  used  about 
2,500,000  feet  of  lumber  on  its  own 
"lots"  in  Hollywood  in  addition  to  an- 
other 1,000,000  feet  on  various  out-of- 
town  "locations."  One  feature  picture, 
"Old  Ironsides,"  consumed  1,500,000  feet 
of  lumber.  Besides  the  regular  lumber 
used,  the  company  consumed  over 
1,000,000  feet  of  wall  board  last  year, 
33,000  yards  of  lock  lath,  10,000  sacks 
of  plaster,  and  ten  tons  of  casting  fiber. 
The  company  employs  about  300  men  in 
its  own  sawmill  and  wood-working 
plant,  and  its  investment  in  machinery 
alone  runs  into  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Although  as  much  lumber  as  possible 
is  salvaged,  the  average  use  of  it  before 
being  junked  is  less  than  twice.  None 
of  the  wall  board  is  used  more  than 
once.  The  entire  1,500,000  feet  of  first 
class  lumber,  some  of  it  16-inch  red- 
wood timbers  at  $85  per  thousand  feet, 
was  destroyed  with  the  sinking  of  the 
"fleet"  in  "Old   Ironsides." 

LAST  year  50,000  feet  of  5,000,000 
circular  mills  lead  conduit  cable  was 
used  by  this  same  studio  for  the  laying 
of  a  new  underground  power  line.  This 
is  a  sample  of  tjie  purchases  made  by 
producers  in  the  electrical  field.  Some 
predict  that  the  electrical  industry  will 
be  a  major  factor  in  supplying  the  pro- 
duction pictures  in  the  near  future  as 
a  result  of  the  progress  made  in  syn- 
chronizing pictures  with  the  human 
voice.  Already  millions  have  been  spent 
in  perfecting  several  different  plans  of 
making  pictures  "talk."  and  each 
method  calls  for  the  extensive  use  of 
electrical   products. 

One  would  not  ordinarily  consider 
the  motion  picture  studio  as  being  a 
large  consumer  of  rope  and  other  cord- 
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MILLIONAIRES — their  number  has  doubled  and  re- 
doubled in  the  last  few  years.  Naturally,  stories  of 
"How  I  Made  My  First  Million"  become  less  and  less 
interesting. 

On  the  other  hand,  stories  of  struggle  and  achievement 
which  tell  of  unusual  people  doing  unusual  things,  carry 
a  strong  human  interest  appeal. 

"These  College  Girls  Paint"  shows  how  McCLURE'S 
strikes  a  new  keynote  of  popular  appeal  which  results  in  a 
fast  growing  circulation  among  those  who  are  reaching 
out  for  the  better  things  of  life.  That  is  one  reason  why 
advertisers  find  that  it  pays  to — 

include  McCLURE'S! 


The 

The  tJMagaz/ne  of  %omance^ 

119  West  40th  St..  New  York 
Chicago  Office.  360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
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INDETERMINATE   SENTENCE 

It  is  apparent  that  druggist-readers  of 
DRUG  TOPICS  have  sentenced  the  Boyd- 
Scott  Company.  Inc..  to  a  period  of  indefi- 
nite  recollection. 

What  we  mean  is  that  druggists  are  still 
inquiring  about  the  name  of  the  advertiser 
who  used  modest  space  in  January  DRUG 
TOPICS  to  announce  a  cartoon  service  for 
druggists.  And  Boyd -Scott  was  the  ad- 
vertiser. 

Say  what  you  will,  the  situation  is  unusual 
— especially  when  you  think  of  all  the  com- 
mercial artists  in  the  country  and  all  the 
"business  builders"  offering  circular  letters, 
electrotypes,  etc.  Snap  judgment  would  in- 
dicate that  the  life  of  a  single  advertisement 
of  this  kind  would  hardly  be  six  months. 
But  it  seems  the  end  is  not  yet! 
•  •** 

This  means  another  one  of  those  "products" 
sometimes  considered  outside  of  the  drug- 
gist's province  that  DRUG  TOPICS  con- 
vincingly proves  can  be  advertised  profit- 
ably. 

THANKS,    DOC! 

"Thank  you  for  the  way  you  handled  my 
claim.  It  is  surely  the  kind  of  attention  to 
such  small  matters  that  is  making  your 
papers  the  most  interesting  to  the  drug 
trade.'*— F.  E.  Bristol,  Persons  Pharmacy, 
West  Brookfield,   Mass. 


Apropos  of  the  opportunity  he  gave  us  of 
playing  the  role  of  champion  recently. 
After  answering  an  advertisement  in  DRUG 
TOPICS  and  sending  money  for  certain 
merchandise,  he  failed  to  receive  either  re- 
sponse or  remittance.  This  rightfully  an- 
noyed him.  So  we  placed  the  facts  before 
the  advertiser,  and  the  advertiser  was  as 
mystified  as  we  were.  Investigation  showed 
that  a  clerk  had  erroneously  filed  the  letter 
received  from  the  druggist  as  an  "order 
sent."  Accordingly  the  incident  proved  to 
be    the    simplest    of    simple    slip-ups. 


But  the  point  is  that  the  druggist  is  enthusi- 
astic about  a  service  rendered  by  DRUG 
TOPICS.  It  is  that  kind  of  enthusiasm  that 
DRUG    TOPICS    advertisers    capitalize    on. 


GEE,  WE  HAVE  ANOTHER  PAPER! 

It  takes  a  letter  from  Hall  &  Ruckel  (manu- 
facturers of  X-Bazin  Depilatory  Powder  and 
Cream)  to  remind  us  that  thus  far  we  have 
contrived  successfully  to  omit  all  reference 
in  these  columns  to  DRUG  TOPICS'  sister 
publication.  DISPLAY  TOPICS.  Here's  the 
letter: 


"Under  date  of  May  2nd,  192  7,  we  received 
a  request  from  C.  Schous  Factories,  Ltd.. 
of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  seen  our  advertisement  in  DIS- 
PLAY TOPICS  and  were  interested  in  our 
product  and  would  like  to  have  details  as 
to  both  the  X-Bazin  Cream  and  Powder, 
for  sale  in  their  nine  hundred  retail  stores 
in    Denmark. 

"Needless  to  say.  we  were  very  much 
pleased  to  know  that  your  publication  is  so 
widely  distributed,  and  our  response  in  the 
United  States  for  window  displays  in  1927 
has  far  exceeded  our  expectations.  As  you 
know,  since  the  new  advertisement  appeared, 
we  have  been  averaging  upwards  of  four 
hundred  requests  per  month.  We  consider 
this  a  very  splendid  showing." — (Signed) 
E.    B.   Bave.    Treasurer. 


PRESIDENT'S  SPECIAL 

"The  more  sales  you  expose  yourself  to.  the 
more  sales  you  will  make,"  says  Aglar 
Cook — 

Whose  name  will  be  found  on  a  Topics  Pub- 
lishing Company  letter  head,  immediately 
over    the    title     "President." 


DRUG  TOPICS'  advertising  pages  enter 
more  drug  stores  than  any  other  drug  trade 
publication    has    ever    reached. 


If  you  have  a  product  to  sell  to,  or  through, 
drug  stores  DRUG  TOPICS  will  expose  you 
to  greater  sales  possibilities  than  any  other 
medium    you    can    find — and    at    less    cost. 


COLLUSION,   WE   CALL   IT 

Broad-mindedness  may  be  a  virtue  all  right, 
and  in  the  little  red  school  house  we  heard 
that  every  one  was  deserving  of  the  benefit 
of   the   doubt. 

At  the  same  time,  try  as  we  may,  we  can't 
assume  a  middle  of  the  road  position  on  the 
proposed  campaign  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  onions.  Strikes  us  that  some 
breath  purifier  must  be  behind  this — Necco 
Wafers,  Life  Savers.  Spearmint.  May  Breath 
or   somethin'! 


JUSTIFIABLE  SELFISHNESS 

If  they  could  talk,  every  one  of  the  products 
featured  in  the  200  pages  of  advertising  in 
June  DRUG  TOPICS  would  say: 
"We're  in  DRUG  TOPICS  because  we're 
after  more  sales  and  distribution  through 
all  drug  stores— not  just  a  fraction  of  the 
total   number. 

TRYING   IT  ON  THE  HOG 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  man  who  recently 
slept  in  a  'phone  booth  all  night,  may  have 
been  an  apartment  house  owner.  You  know, 
sort  of  demonstrating  the  roominess  of  the 
modern    apartment    by    comparison. 


STATUS  QUO 

In  spite  of  the  cost  of  these  two  columns  in 
A  &  S,  the  drug  store  circulation  of  DRUG 
TOPICS,  which  is  over  50.000,  is  still  main- 
tained. And  vou  can  buy  as  nice  a  page  in 
DRUG  TOPICS  today  for  $165.00  (on  g 
twelve  time  basis)  as  you  could  when 
"believe   it    or   not"   started. 

Come   on   in.    the   results   are   fine! 


DrufiTIbpics 

The  National  Magazine  of  the  Drug  Trade 

TOPICS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Also    Pablishers    of 
WHOLESALE     DRUGGIST, 
DISPLAY      TOPICS, 
DRUG    TRADE    NEWS 

291  Broadway,  New  York 

Atlanta      Chicago      St.  Louis 

Boston     Cleveland     San  Francisco 


age,  yet  Paramount  Famous  Lasky 
Corporation  bought  and  used  more  than 
50  tons  of  rope  on  one  picture  alone  in 
1926. 

This  company  keeps  stock  on  hand 
worth  about  $50,000.  Half  of  this  is 
lumber,  because  it  is  one  of  the  very 
few  commodities  which  can  be  bought 
in  advance  of  actual  needs.  The  iirm 
uses  on  an  average  of  $25,000  worth  of 
film  a  week,  and  the  standing  stock  of 
chemicals  is  worth  about  $5,000. 

Costumes  and  furniture  are  becoming 
more  and  more  important  factors  in 
moving  pictui'e  production.  Where  un- 
usual clothing  and  costumes  are  re- 
quired in  a  picture,  the  company  buys 
them  for  the  players,  the  latter  fur- 
nishing their  own  clothing  only  when 
the  clothing  so  bought  will  be  of  gen- 
eral use  later.  This  means  that  each 
player  provides  only  his  own  street 
wear,  hosiery,  underwear,  hats  and 
shoes.  All  other  wearing  apparel  is 
provided  by  the  company,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  made  to  order  by 
costumers.  Much  old  clothing  is  reno- 
vated and  used  over  and  over,  particu- 
larly army  uniforms  and  related  ap- 
parel. 

"'T'IME  was  when  producers  'faked' 
J-  most  of  their  furniture,"  Mr.Buell 
said  once,  "but  they  can't  get  by  with  it 
any  more.  It  has  reached  the  point  now 
that  moving  pictures  are  becoming 
something  of  models  for  correctness  in 
home  furnishings.  For  that  reason  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  about  the  pur- 
chase of  material  for  our  interior  set- 
tings. We  must  buy  furniture  of  the 
right  design  and  period,  and  we  must 
have  the  real  thing.  Furniture  for  in- 
terior "shots'  costs  many  times  more  to- 
day than  a  few  years  ago  when  the 
industry  had  not  progi'essed  so  far. 

"We  rent  some  of  it,  but  the  ma- 
jority is  bought.  We  have  to  buy  often, 
too,  for  we  have  found  that  if  we  use 
the  same  furniture  in  more  than  three 
or  four  pictures  in  succession,  fans  will 
write  in  and  tell  us  about  it.  You  can't 
get  by  with  much  in  pictures  nowa- 
days!" 

It  is  the  tendency  of  the  big  pro- 
ducers to  make  more  and  more  of  their 
scenes  in  their  own  studios,  rather  than 
go  outside  for  them.  For  example:  The 
big  concerns  find  it  more  satisfactory  to 
build  their  own  department  store  right 
in  the  studio  than  to  go  out  and  use  a 
real  store  for  scenes  that  may  be  needed 
in  such  a  "shot."  Not  long  ago  First 
National  "erected"  a  sizable  pine  for- 
est on  one  of  its  huge  stages  and  found 
it  more  natural  and  satisfactory  than 
a  ready-made  forest  in  the  wilderness. 
Th's  tv^nd  means  the  gradual  increase 
and  widening  of  the  range  of  necessary 
purchases. 

This  is  but  a  surface  description  of 
what  supplies  are  necessary  for  the 
production  of  pictures  that  "fans"  en- 
ioy  for  not  much  more  than  two  hours 
in  a  single  evening.  Probably  very  few 
give  a  second's  thought  to  the  vast  ma- 
rhinerv  behind  a  motion  picture  crea- 
tion. The  finished  picture  is  all  that 
particularly  interests  them,  and  only 
out  of  a  motive  of  sheer  curiosity  do 
they  manifest  any  desire  to  become  ac- 
nuainted  with  the  field.  It  is  different 
in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer,  how- 
ever. Here  is  a  prodigious  market  onen 
wide  for  his  products,  a  lavish  market 
that  spares  neither  exnense  nor  volume 
in  its  effort  to  give  the  public  the  ut- 
most in  this  popular  form  of  entertain- 
ment. 
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Every 
advertiser 
can  use  the 
Journal  to 
advantage. 

A  sweeping 
statement  but 
investigate! 

You'll  want 
facts  to 
substantiate., 

We  have  them 
ready  for  you. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


The  Journal  is  the  only  maga- 
zine' of  paid  circulation  tcith  a 
complete  coverage  of  every 
member  bank  of  the  American 
Bankers    Association, 


♦    ♦    ♦ 
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Denver  Addresses 
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tieer  to  write  what  he  wishes  to  have 
signed  I  consider  sucli  advertising  dis- 
honest and  corrupt  and  calculated  to  de- 
stroy the  faith  of  the  public  in  all  other 
adveitising. 

Of  course,  you  realize  that  the  pay  is  not 
always  in  money.  Sometimes  it  is  in  pub- 
licity. I{ich  society  women,  I  imagine,  are 
content  to  have  their  faces  or  boudoirs  or 
luncheon  tables  featured  in  the  magazines 
without  further  consideration  in  return  for 
what  the>-  are  willing  to  say  about  the 
article  advertised. 

We  have  never  had  any  experience  with 
this  type  of  advertising  and  I  might  say 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  we  use 
any  testimonial  for  which  any  considera- 
tion was  given. 

Picture  the  predicament  of  the  ad- 
vertiser who  had  secured  the  photo- 
graph and  testimonial  of  a  well  known 
social  leader  and  was  anxious  to  pub- 
lish it  immediately  when  he  was  told 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the 
June  magazines  because  that  month 
she  had  a  cold  cream  testimonial;  ap- 
pearing in  July  she  was  scheduled  for 
a  dessert;  August  she  was  down  for  a 
bed,  so  that  it  would  be  Sepember  be- 
fore she  could  release  this  testimonial. 
Can  you  imagine  what  might  happen 
if  they  all  appeared  in  the  same  issue? 


Outdor    Community 
Advertising 

Clarence  B.  Lovell 

General   Manager   of   Outdoor   Advertising 
Association 

THE  ten  advantages  of  the  outdoor 
medium  in  community  advertising 
to  my  mind  are: 

First:  Size,  thus  insuring  that  the 
advertising  is  seen  and  that  it  domi- 
nates. 

Second:  Color,  which  increases  the 
attractive  and  advertising  value  of  the 
message  at  no  added  cost. 

Third:  Permanence.  Painted  bul- 
letins are  constructed  and  painted  to 
endure,  and  painted  display  remains 
fresh,  bright,  and  clean,  month  after 
month.  It  proves  to  the  public  that 
the  advertiser  has  come  to  stay,  an 
argument  for  the  faith  and  belief  of 
the  advertiser  in  his  products  or  ser- 
vices. 

F mirth:  Dignity.  Outdoor  advertis- 
ing is  used  by  leading  financial  in- 
stitutions and  business  concerns  in 
America. 

Fifth:  Flexibility.  It  can  be  local- 
ized to  cover  any  geographical  division 
down  to  sections  of  a  community.  It 
can  be  placed  to  reach  class  as  well 
as  mass  circulation. 

Sixth :  Availability.  It  is  front  page 
advertising,  freely  available  to  all  the 
public,  all  the  time. 

Seventh:  Mass  circulation.  Every 
moving  person  in  a  community  sees 
outdoor  advertising,  most  of  them 
many,  many  times  during  the  life  of 
the  advertising. 

Eighth:    It    is    basic.       Advertising 


success  when  closely  analyzed  depends, 
largely  on  constant  repetition  of  the 
message.  In  no  other  form  of  advertis- 
ing can  such  a  high  degree  of  econom- 
ical repetition  be  obtained. 

Ninth:  It  is  economical.  In  adver- 
tising the  greatest  waste  is  found  in 
waste  circulation.  Outdoor  advertising- 
can  be  concentrated  on  exactly  the 
markets  which  the  advertiser  wishes- 
to  reach. 

Tenth:  It  has  pictorial  appeal.  Pic- 
tures are  the  greatest  common  denomi- 
nator in  the  transmission  of  an  idea, 
A  long  message  can  be  quickly  flashed 
by  a  picture  and  the  story  is  more 
pleasingly  and  effectively  told. 


Selling  Financial  Ideas 

Paul   Loughridge 
Chanute,  Loughridge  &  Co.,  Denver 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  time  will 
come  when  newspaper  advertis- 
ing will  be  in  general  use  by  financial 
houses  as  a  means  of  selling  ideas  as  j 
well  as  bond  issues;  of  selling  the 
whole  market,  the  undeveloped  portion 
as  well  as  that  which  now  makes  up 
the  business. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  five  principles 
guiding  investment  houses  in  news- 
paper advertising. 

First:  The  prestige  of  the  firm  must 
be  continually  impressed.  We  plan  to 
advertise  in  the  newspapers  every  day. 
The  type  of  advertisement  depends 
always  on  the  condition  of  our  list. 
Some  days  the  space  is  large,  some- 
times as  small  as  possible.  But  the 
name  is  in  the  paper  nearly  every  day. 

Second:  Formal  announcement  of 
new  issues.  There  is  no  quarrel  with 
this  phase  of  newspaper  advertising. 
It  is  the  most  convenient  method  of 
conveying  information  to  experienced 
investors  concerning  any  new  bond 
issue,  enabling  salesmen  to  call  their 
clients  on  the  phone  and  tell  them  to 
look  in  the  newspaper  for  a  description 
of  the  issue. 

Third:  Educational  advertising  for 
the  new  or  inexperienced  investor. 
This  educational  process  is  not  an  over- 
night thing,  and  it  covers  a  vast  field. 
Expenditure  of  a  part  of  the  firm's 
advertising  appropriation  for  this  kind 
of  advertising  may  be  likened  to  an 
industrial  concern  putting  a  portion 
of  its  earnings  into  brick  and  mortar 
instead  of  dividends.  It  doesn't  bring 
immediate  profits,  but  it  builds  wisely 
for   the   future. 

Fourth:  The  advertisement  of  single 
issues  or  odd  lots  for  direct  sale.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  a  complete  break- 
ing away  from  the  stereotyped  forms. 
The  set-up  of  the  copy  must  be  dig- 
nified and  conservative,  of  course.  Onci 
small    advertisement    on     an    odd    lot 
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AT  THE  HOT  SPOT  OF 
YOUR  SALES 

Magazines  that  make  up  the  All- 
Fiction  Field  sell  where  your  products 
sell — at  the  outlets  where  most 
buyers  buy  most. 

In  drug-stores  and  other  retail  cen- 
ters, a  great  cross-section  of  America 
is  buying  its  favorite  magazines  every 
day  in  the  year. 

To  put  your  selling  story  in  the  All- 
Fiction  Field  is  to  put  it  squarely  in  the 
line  of  least  sales  resistance. 


^3,100  a  page 


AUrFictionpe^ 

Magazines  of  Clean  Fiction 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 


^'■^ 
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a  more  productive 
market  than  in 
B  r  i  d  geport, 
Con  necticut 
trading  area  ? 

It  is  compact,  unified,  ac- 
cessible and  easily  cover- 
ed at  one  cost. 

50,000  families  live  well, 
earn  and  spend  in  this  terri- 
tory. They  are  all  good  pro- 
ducers, their  incomes  are 
steady  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  hard  times  because 
in  Bridgeport  443  manufac- 
turers producing  over  5,000 
different  commodities  are 
busy  all  year  'round. 

For   complete   coverage,    the 


BRIDGEPORT 

PostTelegranrL 


with  its  44,446  daily  circula- 
tion is  the  medium  that  stands 
supreme  in  circulation,  reader 
interest  and  prestige,  in  a 
trading  territory  that  is  re- 
markable for  thrift  and  for  its 
compactness. 


brought   to   us   a   new   client   who   has 
since  bought  more  than  100  bonds. 

Fifth:  Providing  the  incentive  to 
buy  bonds.  This  is  a  field  in  which  there 
is  the  greatest  opportunity  for  news- 
paper advertising.  The  average  buyer 
buys  bonds  for  a  purpose.  People  with 
money  who  don't  buy  bonds,  won't  buy 
them  unless  they  are  given  the  in- 
spiration of  a  purpose.  They  must 
have  a  picture  painted  for  them  which 
shows  conclusively  what  bond  buying 
will  do  for  them. 


National   Representatives 

aiLMAJi.    NICOLL    &    RUTHMAN 

New  York,   Boston.    Chicago,    San  Francisco 


Increased  Problems  of  News- 
paper Advertising 

F.   St.   John   Richards 

Manager,  Eastern   Office,   St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat 

THE  increase  in  the  variety  of 
classifications  of  newspaper  ad- 
vertising has  made  necessary  an  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  these  various  lines  of 
business  in  the  territory  covered  by 
our  newspapers.  No  newspaper  repre- 
sentative can  hope  to  sell  his  paper's 
advertising  space  intelligently  or  suc- 
cessfully unless  he  has  at  hand  ac- 
curate information  regarding-  the  mar- 
ket in  his  territory  for  the  advertiser's 
product. 

This  is  now  being  taken  care  of 
most  elaborately  by  many  publications, 
and,  with  the  facts  in  his  possession, 
a  special  representative  is  able  not  only 
to  get  for  his  paper  proper  considera- 
tion on  established  campaigns,  but  is 
often  able  to  get  advertisers  to  enter 
territory  not  previously  cultivated  by 
them.  Many  times  he  is  able  to  estab- 
lish as  newspaper  advertisers  lines  of 
business  that  had  not  been  in  the  news- 
papers in  the  past. 

To  do  this  successfully  there  must 
be  close  cooperation  between  special 
representatives  and  their  publishers. 
You  must  be  able  to  furnish  the  local 
data  needed  to  interest  the  advertisers 
with  whom  you  are  in  contact,  and 
without  your  aid  and  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation of  the  problems  .involved,  the 
work  cannot  possibly  be  accomplished. 

Service  work  asked  for  by  the  repre- 
sentatives has  as  much  value  for  you 
as  for  the  advertiser.  It  brings  you 
in  close  contact  with  the  people  of 
your  town  and  particularly  with  the 
merchants.  You  learn  of  prospective 
campaigns  of  national  advertising 
from  them,  when  you  in  turn  are  tell- 
ing them  of  others.  The  tie-up  adver- 
tising which  national  advertisers  de- 
sire, furnishes  you  with  an  added 
opportunity  to  sell  your  paper  to  the 
local  advertiser,  and  selling  the  local 
merchant  means  more  than  the  par- 
ticular lineage  for  which  you  are  work- 
ing at  the  moment. 

Tips  from  local  merchants  regarding 
products  being  distributed  in  your  city 
are  most  helpful  to  the  national  men, 
but  tips  of  all  kinds  should  be  given 
reasonable  thought  and  consideration 
before  being  sent  out. 

Your  representative  is  on  the  firing 
line,    meeting    competition    daily    and 


hourly,  and  he  can  tell  you  what  others 
are  doing.  And  let  me  tell  you  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  sellers  of 
newspaper  space  had  to  work  harder 
than  now.  There  is  more  business  to 
get,  but  there  are  more  people  trying 
to  get  it. 


Retail  Advertising   and  the 
"Special  Sale" 

W.    L.    Whitman 
Advertising   Director,   J.    C.   Penney   Co. 

I  FEEL  that  the  position  of  our 
company  on  the  question  of  ethics 
in  retailing  is  well  known  and  defined. 
Hence  we  are  entitled  to  serious  con- 
sideration when  I  tell  you  frankly  that 
the  time  has  come  to  push  on  one  step 
further  and  abolish  a  practice  that  is 
slowly  but  surely  destroying  the  con- 
fidence and  trust  of  the  public;  a  prac- 
tice that  increases  overhead  operating 
expenses;  that  is  harmful  to  business 
as  a  whole  and,  if  permitted  to  go  on, 
will  eventually  destroy  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  newspaper  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium  for  the  retail  store; 
a  practice  indorsed,  or  apparently  so, 
by  nearly  every  retailer  in  the  country 
and  one  that  has  been  handed  down 
through  generations  of  tradesmen. 

I  refer  to  the  practice  called  the 
"Special  Sale." 

One  merchant  in  a  town  decides  that 
he  must  stimulate  business,  so  he  holds 
a  great  "Whoop  Hurrah  Sale."  His 
competitor  hears  the  noise  and  decides 
that  he  must  not  let  him  get  the  better 
of  the  situation;  so  he  plans  a  bigger 
sale.  And  so  on,  up  and  down  the 
street,  everybody  catches  the  fever, 
everybody  shouts  to  attract  attention, 
and  the  "Whoop  Hurrah  Sale"  cap- 
tures the  town.  The  first  thing  that 
happens  is  that  every  merchant  in 
town  is  saling,  saling,  saling. 

Now,  if  you  stop  to  analyze  what  is 
being  done,  you  will  find,  in  most  cases, 
that  ninety  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
merchandise  advertised  at  a  "special 
sale"  price  is  marked  as  high  as,  and 
in  many  cases  higher  than,  the  regular 
price  ought  to  be. 

What  is  the  result?  Dissatisfaction 
among  customers;  shattered  confi- 
dence; suspicion  in  the  minds  of  news- 
paper readers  when  a  bona  fide  offer  is 
made  in  an  advertisement.  Then  fol- 
lows mistrust,  a  loss  of  faith  and  a 
feeling  of  unbelief  and  uncertainty. 
The  influence  and  force  of  advertising 
in  general  is  materially  reduced.  The 
newspaper  suflfers. 

Newspaper  publishers  can  do  a  con- 
structive job  in  situations  of  this  kind, 
if  they  wish.  When  the  confidence  of 
the  readers  is  shaken,  the  influence 
and  force  of  advertising  in  general  is 
materially  reduced  and  the  newspaper 
suffers  in  proportion. 

The  newspaper  publisher  should  be 
the  first  to  feel  alarm  over  the  wrong 
kind  of  advertising  because,  if  the 
structure  of  retail  advertising  totters, 
he  will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  fall. 


il  I 
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Farm  Business  Is 
Worth  Cultivating 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25J 

they  spend  their  advertising  money 
largely  in  channels  that  do  not  reach 
the  farmer  at  all  or  fail  to  influence 
him 

The  farmer  does  his  buying  princi- 
pally through  local  distributors  just 
as  the  city  dweller  does.  Therefore,  if 
you  want  to  know  the  most  potential 
sources  of  influence  with  the  farmer, 
ask  your  small-town  dealer.  He  will 
tell  you  at  once  the  classes  of  media 
to  use. 

Speaking  of  thLs  rural  distributor  of 
yours,  the  small-town  merchant,  I 
think  he  has  a  real  grievance  against 
those  who  are  spending  advertising 
money.  He  is  in  competition  not  only 
with  dealers  in  nearby  towns,  but  par- 
ticularly with  those  in  the  cities. 
Therefore,  when  you  spend  the  major 
part  of  your  appropriation  in  gi'eatly 
duplicated  circulation  in  cities  before 
even  securing  adequate  coverage  among 
his  prospective  customers,  he  is  com- 
pelle<I  to  compete  upon  a  most  difficult 
basis. 

Add    to    this    the    difficulties    under 

I  which  he  labors  due  to  being  unable  to 
buy  as  advantageously  as  larger  mer- 
chants, it  is  little  short  of  surprising 
that  he  survives  at  all. 

I 

I  A  ND  there  are  those  who  think  the 
I*-  small-town  merchant  will  not  sur- 
vive. Those  who  so  believe  must  also 
think  that  the  farmer  is  doomed,  for 
the  two  are  associated  inseparably.  The 
farmer,  even  with  the  greatly  improved 
facilities  of  transportation,  will  not 
travel  twenty  miles  or  more  to  do  his 
daily  or  weekly  shopping  unless  he  is 
compelled  to.  Thus  the  small  town  and 
its  agencies  of  distribution  survive  be- 
cause there  is  a  real  need  for  them. 
In  the  aggregate,  they  constitute  a 
balance  of  trade,  the  impairment  of 
disarrangement  of  which  would  have 
an  almost  overpowering  effect  on  in- 
dustry. 
}  _  Therefore ,  when  manufacturers  or 
[  jobbers  neglect  this  source  of  distri- 
bution and  disregard  the  importance  of 
the  market  upon  which  it  depends, 
they  strike  at  the  foundation  of  their 
own  welfare. 
I  Some  economists  have  indicated  that 
I  it  is  not  necessary  for  agriculture — 
I  hence  the  small  town  and  its  merchants 
;  — to  prosper  in  order  that  industry  may 
prosper.  The  facts  set  forth  by"  these 
economists  seem  to  be  conclusive — at 
least  they  apply  to  the  present.  In- 
dustry has  prospered  in  times  when 
agricultural  prices  were  at  low  ebb. 
The  latest  case  in  point  is  the  period 
since  1921.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the 
prosperity  of  industry  during  this  time 
nor  the  relatively  unfavorable  condi- 
tions which  pertained  in  the  field  of 
agriculture. 

'  It  is  easy  to  see  that  low  priced  raw 
materials  enable  the  manufacturer  to 
compete  on  a  more  favorable  basis, 
especially  in  foreign  markets.  It  is 
equally  apparent  that  the  less  the 
laborer  must  spend  for  food  the  more 
he  has  to  spend  for  products  of  the 
factory.  But  the  economic  problem 
does  not  quite  end  there.  It  may  be 
that  the  manufacturer  can  live  for  a 
time  on  the  fat  wages  of  his  employees. 
I  In  fact,  he  has  been  doing  so,  and  in 


^^Once  upon  a  time"— 
is  the  way 

Mother  Goose  would 
start  the  story  of 
"one  paper  coverage" 
in  Detroit— now  that 
the  Detroit  Times  has 
over  300,000  daily* 
and  330,000  Sunday 
it's  a  different  story— 


^Evening  except  Saturday 
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Recent  Mergers 

have  concentrated  buying  power 
into  the  hands  of  executives  of 
Key  Public  Utility,  Railroad  and 
Industrial  Corporations  in  the 
United  States,  to  which  this  me- 
dium goes,  at  their  request,  for 
^7.50  a  year  or  35  cents  a  copy. 

The  securities  of  these  com- 
panies are  owned  by  the  public; 
listed  on  the  principal  stock  ex- 
changes and  are  analyzed  contin- 
ually in  our  columns. 

We  are  a  necessary  magazine  to 
these  executives  as  our  recommen- 
dations are  followed  by  a  quarter- 
of-a-million  investors. 

There  are  only  720  Industrial 
Corporations  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 


V.  E.  GRAHAM 

Adzcrtising    Director. 


Magazine 
^WallStreet 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


42    BROADWAY 
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Eastern  Repre- 
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R.     E.     McKimmey 
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36tti  St.,    N.   Y.  C. 

Caledonia  8  776-8779 


ANIMATED  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

19  WEST    27^   ST.  tsJEV/      VORK. 


order  to  make  his  position  doubly  sure, 
he  has  mortgaged  these  wages  in  ad- 
vance through  a  system  of  installment 
selling.  But  with  this  manufacturer 
looking  for  new  markets,  it  is  evident 
that  he  cannot  disregard  the  potentiali- 
ties of  the  rural  market  as  a  prime 
requisite  to  the  permanent  prosperity 
or  growth  of  his  business. 

The  interests  of  industry,  labor  and 
agriculture  are  as  one.  Therefore,  when 
the  advertiser  disregards  or  neglects 
the  rural  market  and  its  agencies  of 
distribution,  he  subordinates  the  per- 
manence and  future  of  his  business  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 


Function  of  Financial 


Advertising 

[continued  from  page  27] 


do  what  we  can,  misunderstood  though 
we  may  be,  to  re-align  our  banking 
services  so  that  it  accord  closer  with 
prevailing  public  tendencies.  Mere  re 
flection  in  type  and  picture  is  not 
enough.  If  we  are  to  fulfill  truly  our 
opportunity  and  responsibility  we  must 
exert  every  pressure — misunderstood  at 
the  beginning  though  we  may  be — to 
redesign  some  of  our  services  to  attune 
more  accurately  to  the  current  of  pub- 
lic preference. 

Within  the  past  ten  years,  almost 
every  industry  and  profession  in  the 
United  States  has  faced  a  turning  point 
in  its  career.  Banking  today  is  no  ex- 
ception. Owing  to  the  strategic  and 
fundamental  position  of  banking,  per- 
haps we  do  not  feel  public  tendencies  as 
do  some  others.  We  are  comparatively 
well  entrenched  and,  in  many  phases  of 
our  work,  comparatively  far  removed 
from  the  public.  But  we  are  likewise 
comparatively  far  removed  from  accu- 
rate and  strong  reactions  reflecting 
public  preferences.  Our  relatively  re- 
mote and  comparatively  secure  position, 
however,  by  no  means  eliminates  us 
from  the  necessity  of  taking  full  cog- 
nizance of  the  tendency  and  power  of 
the  public  undei'tow. 

We  have  the  choice  today  of  con- 
tinuing at  an  undisturbed  pace,  perhaps, 
smugly  conscious  of  our  relatively  im- 
pregnable position,  smugly  unconscious 
of  the  beating  waves  of  public  indiffer- 
ence, or  of  so  redesigning  our  services 
that  we  may  become  a  live,  pulsing  item 
in  the  daily  life  and  appreciation  of 
110  million  people. 

The  financial  advertiser  cannot  afford 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  esoteric  discus- 
sion of  typography,  layout,  balance  and 
comma  hunting,  important  though  they 
are.  He  must  become  a  true  specialist 
in  desi.ening  services  and  service  "pack- 
ages" for  the  consumption  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Banking  wants  such  men  far  more 
than  strictly  advertising  men.  Perhaps, 
for  the  moment,  it  is  not  at  present 
cognizant  of  what  it  wants,  but  ulti- 
mately the  astute  minds  of  banking  will 
awake  to  the  fact  that  much  as  banking 
needs  advertising,  far  more  does  it  need 
those  handmaidens  of  advertising, 
thoroughly  seasoned  sales  and  mer- 
chandising plans  which  in  themselves 
sometimes  redesign  a  product  or  its 
"pac'kage,"  thereby  saving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  adver- 
tising and  vastly  shortening  the  road  to 
public  approval. 
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Starved  and  hungry 

for  an 

IDEA 


A  brave  professor  of  psychol-  idea  across  Europe  into  Asia, 
ogy,  martyred  to  his  vocation,  An  idea  split  our  country  into 
has  diligently  played  eaves-  North  and  South, 
dropper  for  several  years.  Take  a  more  humble  ex- 
He  now  reports  that,  "the  ample.  The  world's  heavy- 
best  minds  discuss  ideas;  the  weight  championship  is  merely 
second  ranking  talks  about  an  idea.  Nothing  tangible 
things;  while  the  third  and  changes  hands  when  a  cham- 
lowest  mentality — starved  pion  is  dethroned. 
I  for   ideas  —  gossips    about  Business  competition  today 


people." 

The  populace  is  always 

M starved    for    ideas.     It    has 

always  been  set  afire  by  ideas. 


is  largely   a  competition   be- 
tween ideas. 

Listen  to  a  salesman  report- 
ing an  interview.    Says  he,  "I 


I  Eight    crusades    pursued     an      gave  him  -x  picture  ot  our  line 


that  he  had  never  seen  before 

Idea-starved  millions! 
Readingnewspapers, thumbing 
through  magazines,  strolling 
past  billboards  with  the  money 
in  their  pockets  that  they 
gladly  slaved  away  their  work- 
ing hours  just  to  have  ready 
to  spend — when  their  imagi- 
nations are  stirred. 

Will  they  exchange  this 
money  for  the  article  you  sell  ? 
Yes  ...  if  you'll  bundle  it  up 
in  an  idea. 


GEORGE    BATTEN    COMPANY,    Ii 
zAdvertising 


GEORGE  BATTEN  COMPANY,  Inc.  * 


NEW    YORK 

383  Madison  Avenue 


CHICAGO 

McCormick  Building 


BOSTON 

10  State  Street 
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Artlmr  Henry  Co.,  Inc. 

'Designers  and  'Producers  of 
'Distinctive  'Direct  oAdvertising 


1^ 


Leaflets 
Folckrs 


'Broadsides 
'Booklets 


m 

"Si 
'I  IS! 


House  Organs 

Catalogues 


Copy  Writing 
Illustrating 


Engraving 
'Printing 


-^ 


oAre  now  located  at 

40  EAST  49th  STREET 

Cor.  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


"« 


Working  Old  Accounts 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   20] 


Hundreds  of  home-owners  nearby  may 
be  thinking  of  installing  new  heating 
equipment,  but  the  plumber  does  noth- 
ing to  fan  their  mild  wish  into  a  de- 
cision to  buy. 

This  manufacturer  is  sending  out  a 
junior  foi^ce  of  direct  salesmen.  One 
of  these  men  goes  to  the  leading  plumb- 
er in  a  given  town.  He  offers  to  do 
door-to-door  canvassing  to  see  if  ad- 
ditional new  business  can  be  secured 
on  heating  plants.  For  this  service  the 
plumber  pays  nothing  during  a  trial 
period.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  trial  two 
weeks,  the  plumber  decides  that  it  will 
pay  him  to  put  on  a  man  to  do  this 
work,  he  can  do  so.  The  manufacturer 
is  thus  showing  his  old  accounts  how 
to  grow  more  business. 

OLD  accounts  often  remain  small  be- 
cause they  never  put  in  stocks  large 
enough  to  attract  brisk  business.  That 
was  the  case  with  the  luggage  section 
of  one  of  New  York's  biggest  depart- 
ment stores.  One  day  the  buyer  asked 
a  luggage  salesman  why  the  store  did 
not  sell  more  trunks  and  bags.  The  sales- 
man looked  about.  In  all  sincerity  he 
was  able  to  say,  "I  think  it  is  because 
your  stock  is  too  small.  You  are  simply 
feeling  your  way  in  an  experiment, 
rather  than  having  a  first-class  stock 
that  offers  the  same  range  of  selection 
that  your  customer  can  find  in  a  first- 
class  luggage  store.  Your  department 
suffers  by  comparison  and  so  people  go 
elsewhere."  This  led  to  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  what  was  meant  by  "an  ade- 
quate stock."  The  salesman  went  away 
with  a  real  order  and  when  it  was  de- 
livered the  department  store  began  for 
the  first  time  to  do  a  real  business  in 
luggage. 

Failure  to  keep  old  accounts  growing 
is  often  due  to  failure  to  keep  on  re- 
selling the  customer.  The  salesman 
feels  that  the  dealer  knows  all  about 
the  line  and  so  gradually  gives  up  talk- 
ing about  it.  A  salesman  said  to  me 
once,  "I've  learned  one  good  lesson  from 
you  advertising  fellows.  You  keep  right 
on  telling  the  same  old  story  but  you 
serve  it  up  each  time  in  a  way  that 
makes  it  look  new.  That's  just  what 
more  salesmen  need  to  do.  To  get  talk- 
ing to  dealers  almost  entirely  about 
golf  or  the  weather  is  just  as  ridiculous 
in  personal  salesmanship  as  it  would  be 
in  follow-up  advertising."  A  mighty 
good  point  that! 

Very  often  the  old  account  grows 
bigger  when  the  salesman  encourages 
the  dealer  to  branch  out  and  carry 
other  types  of  goods  as  well  as  his 
own.  For  example,  a  piano  salesman 
gets  a  piano  store  to  add  a  sheet  music 
department.  Pianos  may  be  bought  but 
once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime  but  sheet 
music  is  bought  frequently.  Such  an 
added  department  may  bring  in  lots  of 
new  faces.  New  customers  for  sheet 
music  may  be  turned  into  buyers  of 
new  pianos.  Old  customers  who  bought 
nianos  now  come  in  oftener  in  order  to 
buy  sheet  music. 

With  each  new  type  of  goods  added 
to  a  drug  store,  hardware  store,  or  book 
store,  many  new  people  are  attracted 
to  the  store  and  old  customers  come  in 
with  increased  frequency.    This  exposes 


them  to  more  of  each  type  of  goods 
stocked.  That  is  one  reason  why  many 
salesmen  urge  such  a  policy  on  the 
dealers  from  whom  they  are  trying  to 
get  bigger  orders  for  their  own  line  of 
goods. 

Getting  more  business  from  old  ac- 
counts often  involves  getting  the  dealer 
to  stock  more  of  the  line.  In  the  case 
of  one  manufacturer  it  was  found  that 
only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  accounts 
on  his  books  carried  the  full  line.  This 
condition  has  held  for  many  years. 
Ways  are  now  being  worked  out  to 
make  a  higher  percentage  of  the  deal- 
ers carry  the  full  line. 

For  one  thing,  the  manufacturer  now 
sees  the  wisdom  of  advertising  his  full 
line.  There  is  a  reason  for  every  item, 
and  these  reasons  are  being  played  up 
to  the  consumer.  He  reminds  the  public 
also  of  the  fact  that  satisfactory  se- 
lection is  made  possible  through  the 
m.any  varieties  carried  by  the  dealers 
who  stock  this  line.  The  salesmen  are 
showing  this  advertising  to  dealers,  re- 
minding them  that  it  will  pay  to  live 
up  to  the  picture  that  is  painted  of 
them  in  print. 

In  another  case  the  problem  of 
stocking  and  displaying  the  line  has 
often  been  offered  as  an  excuse  by  the 
dealer  who  wanted  to  handle  only  a 
few  items.  The  manufacturer  has 
lately  worked  out  a  display  rack  which 
he  gives  to  every  dealer  who  handles 
the  full  line.  This  rack  is  so  useful  and 
attractive  that  practically  every  dealer 
wants  it.  It  behooves  every  manufac- 
turer of  a  long  line  to  be  sure  that  he 
can  show  dealers  how  to  carry  the  line 
conveniently. 

IN  other  cases  special  discounts  are 
offered  to  dealers  as  an  inducement 
to  stock  the  line.  Special,  scientifically 
planned  assortments  should  be  con- 
sidered in  some  cases.  The  underwear 
or  the  shoe  manufacturer  may  get  in 
a  full  line  of  sizes  by  showing  the 
dealer  just  how  to  order  the  different 
sizes  in  the  right  proportions.  When 
such  help  is  missing  the  dealer  may 
come  to  the  end  of  the  season  with  so 
many  odd-size  left-overs  that  he  scales 
down  his  whole  order  for  the  following 
reason. 

The  manufacturer  of  a  line  of  toilet 
specialties  for  a  long  time  had  but  little 
success  in  getting  in  his  full  line.  His 
perfume  was  very  successful  but  the 
rest  of  the  line  went  slow.  Then  his 
advertising  agent  suggested  mentioning 
more  items  in  each  advertisement 
coupled  with  the  statement  that  the 
thoughtful  woman  always  saw  to  it 
that  there  was  no  clash  between  the 
odor  of  her  perfume  and  the  odors  of 
her  rouge,  lipstick,  sachet,  talcum,  etc. 
They  all  should  be  harmonious.  This 
result  could  be  achieved  through  stick- 
ing to  this  one  line  of  goods.  "This  sim- 
ple move  quickly  got  greater  accepta- 
bility for  the  line  from  both  user  and 
dealer. 

The  mere  personal  side  of  getting 
more  business  from  the  old  account  is 
a  matter  that  deserves  study.  The 
salesman  may  get  so  well  acquainted 
with  his  customers  that  the  connection 
is  too  friendly.    The  dealer  can  put  off 
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Offering   a   suggestion    to    Mr,    Robert    S.    Cheek    of  Cheek-Neal    Coffee    Company 

IVhy  not  please  this  million^   too^ 

Mr.   Cheek? 


Pretty  nearly  everybody,  Mr.  Cheek,  who  has  any  reasonable  supply  of 
vi'orld's  goods  is  eager  for  the  best  of  everything  going.  You've  discovered 
that.  You've  taken  a  mighty  fine  coffee  and  created  for  it  a  truly  national 
market.  But,  even  so,  there  are  still  millions  who  would  like  to  be  "pleased." 

For  example,  the  million  well-to-do  homes  where  Comfort  is  read.  It's 
a  market  that  would  be  peculiarly  receptive  to  a  good  coffee.  Families 
fond  of  good  living  and  able  to  afford  it.  78^  of  Comfort  subscribers 
own  their  own  homes  —  and  the  average  size  of  these  farms  is  198  acres. 

And  a  million  really  first  class  prospects  —  good  to  the  last  family — is 
a  potential  sales  increase  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  duplication  in  circula- 
Ition  vvith  other  magazines  is  amazingly  small.  With  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal it  is  only  3.13.  With  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  only  5.22. 

We'd  like  an  opportunity  to  present  the  whole  story  of  Comfort  to  you. 


COMFORT THE  KEY  TO  HAPPINESS  AND  SUCCESS   IN  OVER  A   MILLION   FARM   HOMES AUGUSTA,    ME. 

JULIUS    MATHEtVS    SPECIAL    AGENCY    •     BOSTON     •     NEW  YORK     •     DETROIT    •     CHICAGO 

LAST  FORMS  CLOSE  iSth  OF  SECOND  MONTH   PRECEDING   DATE  OF  ISSUE 
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picture  readers  ^ 


FIFTEEN  minutes  to  wait  for  the  train! 
Out  comes  the  current  magazine.  Does 
he  bury  himself  in  some  story,  to  be  brought 
up  sharply  with  that  exasperating  "Con- 
tinued next  month"? 

Not  on  your  life!  No  time  for  anything  but 
pictures.  Like  a  kid  with  a  new  picture  book, 
his  eye  seeks  them.  They  ie//  him  something. 

Serve  him  what  he  wants.  Tell  him — se//  him 
the  story  of  your  product,  in  attractive  half- 
tone, line-cut,  or  color.  Make  him  see  it.  He'll 
remember  it  long  after  mere  type  is  forgotten. 

For  three  generations  we  have  helped 
advertisers,  publishers  and  printers 
to  make  their  pictures  TALK.  The 
best  picture  in  the  world  is  no  better 
than  the  photo  engraving  that 
reproduces  it. 

Gatchel  <Ey  Manning,  Inc. 

C.  A.  Stinson,  President 
[Member  of  the  American  Photo  Engravers  Association] 

'Photo  Engravers 

West  Washington  Square        <r*o        2jo  South  ph  St. 

P'^HILADELPHIA 


the  salesman  too  easily.  For  this  rea- 
son some  manufacturers  shift  their 
salesmen  every  two  years  to  new  terri- 
tories. Coming  fresh  into  a  new  terri- 
tory the  salesman  resells  all  the  old 
dealers.  He  thinks  up  ways  to  make 
them  grow,  for  that  is  the  best  way 
in  which  he  can  make  a  showing.  To 
the  old  customer  he  is  a  stranger  and 
so  there  is  none  of  the  time  waste  in 
badinage  or  other  conversational  horse- 
play. 

The  salesman  is  often  so  immersed 
in  details  that  he  cannot  help  the 
dealer  much  in  getting  a  bigger  general 
outlook  which  may  lead  to  bigger  or- 
ders. For  this  reason  every  manufac- 
turer should  provide  some  means  of 
enlarging  the  outlooks  of  his  more 
promising  accounts.  It  may  be  done 
through  special  representatives  who 
call,  not  to  sell  more  goods  but  to  help 
the  dealer  in  formulating  a  general 
program  of  expansion.  The  sales  man- 
ager himself — or  even  some  one  higher 
up — may  do  this  work  in  person  or  by 
mail. 

ONE  sales  executive  says:  "The  prob- 
lem of  getting  the  old  account  to 
grow  still  larger  is  often  one  of  increas- 
ing the  dealer's  personal  wants.  A 
dealer  may  have  only  modest  ambitions 
and  begin  to  rest  on  his  oars  when  he 
has  reached  a  certain  point  in  financial 
security.  This  operates  against  an  in- 
crease in  his  operations.  When  I  was 
a  salesman  I  always  tried  to  find  some 
way  of  making  such  a  dealer  develop  a 
new  incentive  to  add  to  his  income. 
For  example,  I  once  found  that  a  bog- 
bound  customer  was  crazy  about  auto- 
mobiles. He  had  a  very  good  car  that 
had  cost  him  about  $3,500.  I  talked 
motoring.  I  described  my  ride  in  a 
wealthy  friend's  Rolls-Royce.  I  don't 
suppose  any  Rolls-Royce  salesman  ever 
sold  that  car  as  hard  as  I  did.  Finally 
it  worked.  He  got  a  picture  of  himself 
in  his  mind's  eye  as  the  owner  of  one 
of  these  $10,000  cars.  You  can  guess 
the  rest." 

Other  indirect  ways  to  increase  busi- 
ness from  old  accounts  include: 

Paying  salesmen  extra  commission  or 
bonuses  on  full-line  customers;  seeing 
that  store  display  material  features  the 
full  line  instead  of  only  a  part  of  it; 
assisting  the  dealer  to  get  a  more  profit- 
able store  location;  educate  the  dealer's 
clerks  so  that  they  are  more  inclined 
to  push  your  goods ;  getting  the  dealer 
to  go  after  quantity  orders  from  hotels, 
schools  and  other  institutions. 


Allen  Collier  Dies 

Allen  Collier,  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Procter  &  Collier  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, died  on  June  16  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year.  Mr.  Collier  was  not  only 
a  successful  advei'tising  man  but  also 
an  active  printer  having  interests  cen- 
tered in  ijoth  an  advertising  agency 
and  a  printing  establishment.  Mr. 
Collier  merged  his  printing  shop  with 
the  advertising  business  of  Percy 
Procter,  a  cousin  of  the  head  of  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company.  With 
this  consolidation,  the  firm  of  Procter 
&  Collier  was  formed. 

Since  Mr.  Procter's  retirement  some 
twelve  years  ago,  Mr.  Collier  has  been 
the  head  of  the  agency.  He  played  an 
important  part  in  the  activities  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  of  which  his  agency  was  a 
charter  member. 
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If  you  leant  to  know  about  our  work, 
watch  the  advertising  of  the  following: 

BON  AMI 

CONGOLEUM  RUGS 

VALSPAR  VARNISH 

GRINNELL  SPRINKLERS 

McCUTCHEON  LINENS 

PETER  SCHUYLER  CIGARS 

ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILM 

COLUMBIA   WINDOW   SHADES 

ARCADIAN    SULPHATE    OF    AMMONIA 

TARVIA 

DUZ 

WOODTONE 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

WALLACE  SILVER 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

BARRETT    ROOFINGS 

NAIRN   INLAID   LINOLEUM 

COOPER  HEWITT  WORKLIGHT 

McKESSON    8c    ROBBINS    PHARMACEUTICALS 

NEWSPAPER    INSTITUTE    OF   AMERICA 

PLYMOUTH    BINDER   TWINE 

SEMET-SOLVAY  COKE 

TAVANNES   WATCHES 

INDIAN  GASOLINE 

BONDED   FLOORS 

NEW-SKIN 

Whal  UYVe  done  for  others  lie  can  do  for  you 


Member  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 

Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member  of  the  National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau 
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Woe  OPEN  FORUM 

Individual  Views  Frankly  Expressed 
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Taking  the  "Blinders"  from 
Advertising 

THERE  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  what  Mr.  Conybeare's  sug- 
gestion of  a  national  audit  of  lineage 
figures  points  out  a  need  in  advertising 
which  we  must  recognize  if  we  are 
sincere  in  applying  the  "engineering 
viewpoint,"  which  came  into  the  lime- 
light during  our  recent  A.  N.  A.  meet- 
ing in  Detroit. 

Just  as  we  wonder  now  how  adver- 
tising space  was  ever  bought  before 
the  advent  of  the  A.  B.  C,  so  we  shall 
look  back  on  some  of  these  other  fac- 
tors which  keep  the  "blinders"  on  ad- 
vertising. 

By  all  means  let's  clearly  define  the 
logical  classifications  for  advertising 
lineage  figures  and  then  set  up  the 
machinery  for  auditing  them  centrally 
and  uniformly. 

W.   A.    Hart,   Director   of   Advertising 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington,  Del. 


Cooperating  with  the  A. B.C. 

IN  my  opinion  there  is  no  necessity 
for  such  an  added  item  of  expense 
on  advertising  traffic  as  Mr.  S.  E. 
Conybeare  suggests  in  his  article 
"Wanted:  A  National  Audit  of  Lin- 
eage Figures."  (Advertising  and  Sell- 
ing, June  15.) 

The  daily  newspapers  in  nearly  all 
of  the  large  cities  keep  a  fairly  ac- 
curate record.  All  that  is  lacking  is 
the  element  of  standardization  regard- 
ing classifications. 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.  could  very  easily 
adopt  recommendations  for  use  by  mem- 
bers which  would  produce  comparable 
figures. 

Advertising  lineage  figures  at  best 
are  but  an  indication  of  trends.  Their 
significance  can  be  thrown  far  out  of 
line   by  rate   increases   or  concessions. 

If  the  advertisers  will  focus  their 
efforts  to  further  refinements  regard- 
ing the  standardization  of  circulations 
as  audited  by  the  A.  B.  C,  to  the  end 
that  every  1000  of  circulation  can  be 
correctly  appraised,  they  will  be  doing 
something  much  more   effective. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  a  new  con- 
struction of  the  50  per  cent  rule  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  is  the  best  way  out  of  a  very 
confused  situation  in  many  cities. 

By  insisting  that  "the  publisher  re- 
ceive from  the  carrier  or  news  dealer 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  advertised 
price,"  instead  of  that  "the  subscriber 
pay  at  least  one-half  of  the  advertised 
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price,"  would  produce  one  step  toward 
reform. 

Then  again,  the  application  of  the 
so-called  "5  per  cent  rule"  produces  un- 
necessary friction  and  confusion. 

I  believe  that  the  auditing  of  the 
newspaper  to  prove  circulation  as 
checked  up  against  book  records  should 
not  be  accepted  until  it  is  proved  that 
the  publisher  is  crowding  more  than  5 
per  cent  of  overs  on  the  carriers  or 
dealers. 

In  cases  where  that  is  found  to  be  the 
practice  the  A.  B.  C.  could  very  properly 
penalize  the  newspapers  for  the  excess 
over  5  per  cent. 

I  am  in  favor  of  cleaning  up  these 
differences  before  seeking  out  ways  to 
inflict  further  overhead  expense  on  ad- 
vertisers. 

Jason  Roge2{S,    General  Manager 

Kansas  City  Journal-Post, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Mr.  Conybeare's  Audit 

I  HAVE  read  with  considerable  in- 
terest Mr.  Conybeare's  article  in 
your  June  15  issue,  entitled:  "Wanted 
— A  National  Audit  of  Lineage 
Figures." 

I  am  impressed  with  the  logic  of  his 
presentation  and  believe  that  some 
central  organization  for  the  auditing 
and  defining  of  the  various  classifica- 
tions of  lineage  for  comparative  pur- 
poses would  prove  of  great  value  to 
advertisers  generally. 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Business  Manager, 
The  Sxm, 
New  York. 


Filing  Media  Data 

WITH  reference  to  the  article, 
"How  to  Give  the  Media  Buyer  a 
Chance  to  Think,"  by  Lynn  Ellis,  allow 
me  to  state  that  insofar  as  the  space 
buyer  is  concerned  in  determining  me- 
dia in  which  to  portray  any  particular 
client's  business,  he  cannot  specifically 
put  his  finger  on  the  information  he 
desires,  even  though  he  should  have  his 
standard  data  file.  The  well  conducted 
agency  selects  mediums  for  its  client's 
advertising  on  information  it  has  from 
the  publishers,  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  and  from  its  own  sources 
of  information.  This  information  can- 
not be  supplied  in  any  form  by  any  pub- 
lisher, but  rather  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  space 
buyer  as  well  as  the  other  executives  in 
the  organization. 


A  newspaper  may  have  the  largest 
circulation,  print  the  most  advertising, 
and  be  admirable  as  the  dispenser  of 
news,  but  be  useless  as  the  medium  for 
a  particular  article.  Nobody  knows 
exactly  why.  Nobody  can  give  a  rea- 
son, and  least  of  all  the  advertiser  or 
the  publisher.  The  agency  is  obliged 
to  judge  mediums  at  this  angle  of  the 
general  point  of  view. 

There  is  in  every  large  agency  a  fac- 
tor employed  in  judging  mediums 
which  cannot  be  expressed  in  its 
merits  of  statistical  information — which 
no  representative  can  furnish,  and 
which  is  difficult  even  to  indicate.  The 
expert  space  buyer  knows  instinctively 
what  mediums  to  select  for  any  par- 
ticular advertising,  though  he  may  find 
it  impossible  wholly  to  justify  his  judg- 
ment. A  medium  which  he  rejects  may 
have  the  best  possible  ratings  in  every 
bureau  of  associations  dealing  with  the 
efficiency  of  advertising  mediums,  and 
yet  be  visioned  by  the  space  buyer  as 
undesirable  for  some  campaigns. 

It  is,  we  believe,  a  fact  that  no 
agency  of  size  is  basing  its  policy  with 
regard  to  advertising  mediums  wholly 
upon  the  figures  of  their  able  advertis- 
ing managers,  upon  the  data  furnished 
by  the  ABC,  or  upon  the  always  inter- 
esting and  plausible  presentations  of 
the  representatives  calling  upon  them. 
The  information  that  is  being  supplied 
today  by  publishers  might  very  effi- 
ciently be  issued  in  standardized  form 
as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ellis,  but  in  the 
writer's  opinion  this  data  information 
will  never  supplant  the  spontaneous  in- 
formation given  by  representatives  at 
various  times  and  peculiar  to  accounts 
in  question.  Neither  can  this  informa- 
tion supplant  the  experience  or  the  re- 
sults we  have  secured  from  publications 
which  may  never  furnish  data  to  us. 
This  is  the  case  with  several  of  our 
most  successful  inquiry  producing  me- 
diums. 

C.  B.  Donovan, 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc., 

New  York. 


Concerning  the  "Boss" 

JAMES  M.  CAMPBELL'S  article  in 
your  June  15  issue,  "The  Status 
of  the  Advertising  Manager,"  is  inter- 
esting. His  "The  boss  is  the  boss"  is 
right,  but,  it  has  been  hard  for  some 
advertising  managers  to  be  thrust  into 
positions  where  for  years  the  "boss" 
has  been  "The  Man  Nobody  Noes." 
Gridley  Adams, 

New  York.  i 
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BABY  POWDER 
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Making  its  subtle  appeal  direct  to  the  mothers  of  America — this  Johnson  & 

Johnson  display,  thru  the  presentation  of  a  basic  idea,  "The  Story  of 

Baby's  Life" — is  earning  an  appreciative  sales  response  and 

an  enviable  record  of  acceptance  by  the  drug  trade. 


THROUGH  the  medium  of  window  display  you  can 
place  your  advercisement  on  the  "buy  ways"  of  the 
country  where  crowds  pass  and  shoppers  linger,  on 
Main  Street  or  side  street,  and  always  at  the  actual 
point  of  sale — your  dealer's  window. 

No  other  medium  offers  the  advantage,  the  flexi- 
bility, or  the  low  cost  of  window  display  advertising. 
You  can  cover  the  entire  country,  one  city,  one  sec- 


tion, one  street,  as  your  budget  permits,  but  always 
at  the  point  of  sale — your  dealer's  window. 

Irrespective  of  the  other  links  in  your  sales  chain, 
soundly  planned  window  display  advertising  will  dem- 
onstrate its  specific  sales  power  at  low  cost  in  your 
sales  program. 

An  Einson- Freeman  executive  will  gladly  present 
new  proven  facts  regarding  this  profitable  medium. 


EINSON-FREEMAN  CO.,  INC. 


OFFICES    AND    COMPLETE 
MANUFACTURING  PLANT 


J^ithographers 

511-519  East  72nd  Street,  New  York  City 
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An  Island  of 
Prosperity 


Despite  the  assertions 
of  Will  Rogers  that  the 
farmers  are  getting  a  "dirty 
deal,"  we  know  of  one  ter- 
ritory where  farming  con- 
tinues to  be  a  highly  prof- 
itable pursuit. 

This  territory  includes 
the  two  Virginias,  Mary- 
land, and  North  Carolina. 
Here  you  find  an  island  of 
prosperity,  where  per  acre 
crop  values  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  country,  and 
the  farmers  are  able  to 
raise  four-fifths  of  what 
they  consume  for  living 
purposes.  Consequently,  a 
greater  part  of  their  in- 
comes is  set  free  from  the 
purchase  of  "bare  necessi- 
ties," and  they  can  grant 
themselves  many  comforts 
— now  and  then,  some  lux- 
uries. Their  tastes  are  not 
limited,  and  neither  is  their 
buying  power. 

In  one  out  of  every  three 
white  families  in  this  terri- 
tory, the  Southern  Planter 
is  one  of  the  "bare  neces- 
sities." It  is  as  essential 
to  the  lives  of  these  people 
as  their  automobiles,  and 
serves  them  in  much  the 
same  way,  as  a  means  of 
contact  with  the  world  be- 
yond their  own  fertile  acres. 

The  Southern  Planter  is 
highly  influential,  and  its 
influence  will  impart  itself 
to  your  advertising. 


: 
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The 

Southern 
Planter 

Richmond,    Va. 

JAMES    M.    RIDDLE    CO. 
Chicago  New    York        Atlanta 

Kansas    City  San    Francisco 
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"Pay-Day  Has  Came" 

A  man  who  used  to  live  in  "my  town," 
out  West,  told  me  this  story.  It  has  to 
do  with  conditions  which,  some  people 
think,  will  not  occur  again.  On  that 
subject,  I  prefer  to  maintain  a  discreet 
silence. 

Years  and  years  ago  he  was  a  news- 
paper reporter.  Overnight,  almost, 
business  slumped  horribly,  and  A.  was 
instructed  to  interview  several  of  the 
local  captains  of  industry  and  find  out 
from  them  just  what  the  trouble  was. 
Most  of  the  1.  c.  of  i.  didn't  know;  and 
said  so  in  a  great  many  words.  Final- 
ly, in  the  hope  of  getting  something 
real,  A.  called  on  a  Swedish  implement 
dealer,  who  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing more  than  ordinarily  hard-headed. 
A.  explained  what  was  in  his  mind. 
"What's  your  explanation,  Mr.  Swan- 
son?" 

Mr.  Swanson  grunted  and  looked  at 
the  ceiling.  He  grunted  again  and 
looked  at  the  floor.  "Veil,  I  tell  you," 
he  said,  after  a  long  silence,  "I  tank 
that  pay-day  has  came.  Some  fellah 
vant  his  money.  He  say  'No  notes 
goes.  I  vant  cash.'  Anoder  fellah  say 
same  thing.  First  thing  you  know, 
everybody  say  'No  notes.  We  want 
cash.'  Yeh,  that's  it.  Pay-day  has 
came." 


The  Case  for  the  "Realtors" 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Advertising  and 
Selling,  I  commented  on  the  tendency 
of  men  in  certain  lines  of  business  to 
give  those  businesses  a  status  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  not  theirs.  Among 
other  things  I  said,  "Nowadays,  under- 
takers are  not  undertakers,  they  are 
morticians.  Real  estate  men  are  not 
real  estate  agents,  they  are  realtors. 
Barbers  are  tonsorialists.  And  half 
the  men  in  the  United  States  who  make 
livings  by  methods  other  than  manual 
labor  talk  about  'our  profession'  as  if 
they  meant  it.  Some  of  them  do — that 
is  the  trouble." 

Mr.  John  Masek,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Orlando  Realty  Board  of  Or- 
lando, Florida,  takes  good-natured  ex- 
ception to  what  I  said  about  real  estate 
agents.     I  quote  from  his  letter: 

"In  buying  or  selling  real  estate  you 
want  to  deal  with  a  man  who  shows 
enough  interest  in  his  work  to  join  his 


trade  association  whereby  he  agrees  to 
operate  under  a  code  of  ethics  which 
has  been  built  for  the  protection  of  the 
public.  You  would  prefer  a  certified  pub- 
lic accountant  as  compared  with  a  pub- 
lic accountant,  and  you  would  also 
want  a  lawyer  or  doctor  who  has  been 
licensed  by  the  State.  .  .  .  By  the 
organization  of  local,  State  and  na- 
tional boards,  the  serious-minded  brok- 
ers have  been  able  to  apply  certain 
remedies  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic and  themselves.  It  was  logical, 
therefore,  that  these  same  men  who 
were  giving  of  their  time  and  money 
to  improve  the  real  estate  business 
should  adopt  the  designation  whereby 
you  as  a  prospect  could  be  assisted  in 
selecting  a  reputable  broker.  .  .  . 
Speaking  in  a  general  way  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  realtors  represent  by 
far  the  leaders  in  the  business." 


What  He  Wants  Is — Orders 

The  sales  manager  of  a  recently  or- 
ganized company  operating  in  a  field 
which  is  pretty  thoroughly  filled  by 
existing  concerns  tells  me  that  he  does 
not  intend  trying  to  market  his  product 
in  this  country.  "We  haven't  the 
money  to  buck  the  big  fellows,"  he  says. 
"For  every  dollar  we  spend  for  adver- 
tising and  introductory  work,  they  can 
spend  twenty."  So,  through  business 
friends  who  live  in  other  countries,  he 
is  establishing  connections  which  give 
promise  of  immediate,  not  ultimate, 
profit.  He  is  very  much  encouraged  by 
what  has  happened  thus  far.  His  dis- 
tribution is  decidedly  "spotty."  Yet, 
he  says,  there  is  profit  in  every  order 
he  gets. 

This  way  of  doing  business  is  not  in 
accord  with  accepted  ideas.  The  aver- 
age sales  manager  tries  to  "establish 
a  brand"  as  well  as  make  sales.  That 
is  the  wise  thing  to  do — if  one  has  the 
funds  to  do  it.  Some  people  haven't. 
They  seek  out  sections  where  the  ad- 
vertiser is  unknown — or  where  adver- 
tising does  not  count  as  it  does  here. 

I  imagine  there  are  more  concerns 
who  do  business  that  way  than  the  ad- 
vertising world  suspects.  Quite  a  good 
many  years  ago  I  made  a  winter  trip 
to  the  West  Indies.  We  stopped  at  all 
sorts  of  out-of-the-way  ports.  And  the 
quantities  of  stuff  that  were  unloaded 
at  some  of  these  places  were  beyond 
belief — stuff  the  names  of  which  were 
quite  unknown  to  me.  And  I  happen 
to  know  one  manufacturer  who  kept 
going  for  years  and  years  because, 
without  his  competitors'  knowledge,  he 
had  entrenched  himself  in  semi-bar- 
baric lands  which  very  few  of  us  have 
ever  heard  of.  JamoC- 
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copy  for  a  full  pa^e 
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Our  Point 
Is,  We^re  Afraid, 


(0  I  'HERE  are  those  people  over  the  country 
-*■  who  find  the  New  Yorker  a  trifle  distaste- 
ful. Indeed,  there  are  those  right  here  in  New  | 
York  whose  cheers  sound  muffled.  But  not 
the  true  New  Yorkers — not  those  who  share  in 
that  point  of  view  that  is  New  York's. 

Because  New  York  is  the  most  provincial  of 
American  cities,  The  New  Yorker  is  provincial 
too — essentially,  exclusively  of  New  York. 

And  how  these  Bright  People  on  Our  Island  do 
acclaim  The  New  Yorker! 


In  two  and  one  half  years  of  publication  The 
New  Yorker  has  attained  in  New  York  a  circu- 
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of  View 

1  Bit  Insular 

lation  amounting  to  more  than  half  the  coverage 

wM 

of  the  20  leading  class  magazines  put  together. 

We  can  afford  to  be  disliked  a  little  abroad,  we 

Wlilflli 

think,  to  win  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  this  ultra                itii^38fc^E 

smart  group  at  home — 

— who   incidentally   set   the   pace   for   all    New 

York,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Of  The  A'BW  Yorker's  total  circuhitioii, 
exceeding  50,000,  45,000  are  in 

the  Metrojnjiiui/i  District 

THE 

NFW  VOaKEK 

25  West  45  th  Street 
New  York  City 
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Just  Out! 


Everybody's  Business 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE    5] 


Are 
YO  U 
taking 
Jiill  advan- 
tage of  the  new 
radio  medium — 
the  largest  circu- 
lation in  the  world? 

Xo  advertising  man  or  sales  pro- 
motion expert  can  afford  to  disregard 
radio  broadcasting ;  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  decide  whether  or  not  his 
product  lends  itself  to  successful  use 
of  the  radio  medium  and,  if  it  does 
so,  how  that  medium  may  be  used  ef- 
fectively to  achieve  the  desired  good- 
will. 

Using  Radio 
in  Sales  Promotion 

By  Edgar  H.  Felix 

Broadcasting    and    Merchandising    Consultant 

Contributing  Editor,  Radio  Broadcast ;  Mem- 

bcr.  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers. 

386  Pages,    6x9,  43   Illustralionb 

$5.00    net,    postpaid 

Here  is  a  book  that  gives  you  the 
"How  and  Why"  of  up-to-the-minute 
practice  in  commercial  radio  broad- 
casting. It  is  the  first  book  to  cover 
this  new  field.  The  subject  is  dis- 
cussed from  every  possible  angle, 
from  a  consideration  of  who  should 
use  the  radio  medium,  to  the  relation 
of  broadcasting  to  advertising  and 
publicity. 

Some  of  the  Chapters 

1.^— Loizical  Users  of  the  Radio 
Medium  ; 

III. Qualities     of     Successful      Good 

Will    Programs ; 

VIII. Formulating         the        Program 

Policy; 

X.^Directing  the  Broadcasting  Ef- 
fort ; 

X!.— Opening  and  Closing  An- 
no uucemcDts. 

EXAMINE  THE  BOOK  FOR 
10  DAYS  FREE 

Send  for  this  new  book  for  10  days'  free 
examination.  This  does  not  place  you  under 
any  obligation  to  purchase.  Yuu  merely 
agree  to  return  the  book,  postage  prepaid,  in 
10  days,  or  to  send  us  $5  as  payment  in  full 
at  that  time.     Mail  the  coupon  NOii! 


FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


McGraw-Hill  book  co.,  inc.  » 

370    Seventh    Ave.,    New    York  ' 

You    may   send    me    for    10    days'    examination  ■ 

Felix's     USING     RADIO     IN     SALES     PROMO-  I 

TION,    $5.00.  I 

I    agree   to   return   the   book,    postpaid.    wUhin  ' 

10  days  of  receipt  or  to  remit  for  it.  I 

I 

Name     | 

Address      I 

Omcial    Position    J 

Name    of    Company ! 

A.P.e-29-27  ' 


order.  So  many  contradictions  surround 
us  that  we  cannot  even  I'each  a  com- 
mon ground  of  thought  -with  respect  to 
such  basic  institutions  as  politics  and 
education.  Long  ago  we  departed  from 
the  principles  of  government  set  forth 
by  our  forefathers.  The  centralization 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  commissions, 
mostly  appointed  by  the  President,  is  in 
opposition  to  our  early  fundamentals. 
Now  instead  of  business  being  governed 
by  laws  created  by  Congress,  it  is 
largely  controlled  by  boards,  commis- 
sions and  bureaus  such  as  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  The  Shipping 
Board,  The  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. This  concentrates  tremendous 
power  in  the  hands  of  men  appointed 
by  the  head  of  the  nation,  and  largely 
substitutes  a  bureaucratic  government 
for  a  government  of  law. 

IT  is  natural  that  those  who  believe 
in  the  infallibility  of  our  founda- 
tion principles  should  roundly  criticize 
the  removal  of  regulatory  powers  from 
the  hands  of  legislators.  But  it  is  per- 
tinent to  ask  where  we  would  be  today 
if  we  had  been  compelled  to  wait  for 
our  great  law-making  bodies  to  settle 
their  differences  and  take  the  action 
necessary  to  modernize  current  customs 
and  practices.  Even  now  in  some  of 
our  greatest  states  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  legislatures  are 
wholly  unable  to  comprehend  the  sim- 
ple fundamentals  of  enlightened  public 
service.  This  refusal  to  delegate  pow- 
ers to  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sions in  such  Commonwealths  as  New 
York  is  preventing  the  introduction  of 
lower  rates  by  some  of  the  utilities, 
thereby  perpetuating  the  use  of  raw 
coal  with  its  air  pollution,  excessive 
laundry  bills,  damage  to  property  and 
health  and  increase  in  traffic  conges- 
tion. It  is  no  more  necessary  to  burn 
raw  coal  than  to  draw  water  from  an 
old-fashioned    well    in    the    backyard. 

It  is  very  easy  for  one  to  say  that 
truth  will  prevail  eventually  and  then 
dismiss  the  problem  as  being  already 
on  the  road  to  solution.  It  was  evident 
long  ago  that  unworthy  and  unqualified 
students  should  be  kept  out  of  our 
crowded  colleges,  many  activities  cur- 
tailed and  the  courses  more  vocation- 
alized,  ethics  taught  as  a  primary  sub- 
ject, professionalism  in  athletics  eradi- 
cated, extravagance  discouraged,  and 
candidates  for  education  selected  on  a 
basis  of  intellectual  achievement  and 
promise  rather  than  lor  less  tangible 
qualities  such  as  the  inherited  privilege 
of  being  the  son  or  daughter  of  an 
alumnus.  Few  things  are  more  basic 
in  our  national  life  than  education  and 
yet  we  pursue  methods  that  should 
have   been   abandoned  decades   ago. 

The  big  point  is  that  we  seldom 
change  an  accepted  practice  or  a  com- 
mon habit  until  forced  to  do  so  by 
urgent  necessity.  New  inventions  are 
coming  at  the  rate  of  one  every  seven 
minutes  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
what  will  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  any 
discovery.  The  radio  and  the  automo- 
bile have  reversed  the  migratory  move- 


ment from  farm  to  city,  and  this  has 
all  happened  while  -we  were  hopelessly 
debating  what  to  do  about  our  deserted 
farms.  The  big  trust  that  was  in  high 
disfavor  a  few  years  ago  now  has  most 
of  the  advantage,  for  it  is  only  the 
powerful  organization  with  its  immense 
facilities  for  research  that  can  so  in- 
crease its  manufacturing  efficiency  as 
to  reduce  operating  costs  as  rapidly  as 
price  levels  decline. 

Probably  the  thing  of  greatest  im- 
portance and  the  one  we  know  the  least 
about  is  the  growth  of  population.  The 
figures  covering  the  last  century  sup- 
ply us  with  no  good  base  for  future 
calculations.  We  have  passed  through 
a  period  of  exceptional  growth  due 
largely  to  scientific  achievement,  the 
development  of  transportation,  and  the 
occupation  of  what  were  heretofore 
waste  lands.  The  population  of  North 
America  remained  practically  station- 
ary at  about  a  million  inhabitants  for 
more  than  a  hundred  generations.  Our 
continent  yielded  to  bow  and  arrow  sus- 
tenance for  just  that  many  people,  and 
the  population  total  refused  to  pass 
this  limit  until  the  white  man  came 
with  his  machinery  and  started  to  pro- 
duce the  necessities  of  life  for  a  hun- 
dred times  as  many  people  as  had  occu- 
pied the  land  in  the  ages  gone  before. 

If  we  go  back  through  the  centuries 
we  find  that  two  acres  of  cultivated 
land  were  added  for  each  increase  of 
one  in  the  population.  As  we  reach 
population  saturation,  the  future  wiU 
be  regulated  by  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic foods  and  the  introduction  of  en- 
forced diets.  Such  developments  coupled 
with  plans  for  intensified  cultivation 
will  engage  our  attention  before  any 
effort  is  put  forth  to  restrict  births. 
In  fact,  we  may  find  eventually  that 
birth-rates  and  death-rates  are  second- 
ary matters,  being  determined  ulti- 
mately by  such  economic  considerations 
as  an  adequate  food  supply. 

THEN  there  is  the  possibility  that  a 
revolutionary  discovery  will  upset 
all  calculations.  Professor  Steenbock's 
disclosure  that  ultra-violet  rays  will 
greatly  increase  the  vitamin  content  of 
foods  may  eventually  solve  the  great- 
est problem  of  China  and  India,  which 
is  national  nutrition. 

So  many  of  our  ambitious  generali- 
zations are  built  either  on  thin  air  or 
on  faulty  analogies.  The  mere  sta- 
bilization of  prices  and  foreign  ex- 
change through  exercising  control  of 
the  supply  of  money  metals  would 
doubtless  bring  results  no  one  can  now 
anticipate.  We  regulate  the  production 
of  common  commodities  like  rubber,  so 
it  is  safe  to  say  we  can  regulate  the 
production  of  gold.  An  international 
body  could  buy  up  gold  mines  and  gold- 
bearing  lands  in  the  interests  of  every- 
body, and  then  control  the  production 
of  the  metal  in  such  a  way  as  to  sta- 
bilize its  value  or  purchasing  power. 
Similar  conditions  of  uncertainty  will 
be  found  in  any  direction  we  turn,  which 
indicates  the  necessity  of  being  ever- 
lastingly on  the  lookout  for  the  new 
roads  that  branch  off  the  beaten  high- 
way to  virgin  fields  of  opportunity. 
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Twenty-One  Ways  to 
Use  an  Advertisement 

[continued  from  page  24] 

detailed  tut  of  a  Ford  engine  that  had 
been  put  in  print.  When  proofs  were 
mailed  to  Ford  dealers,  it  was  found 
that  many  of  them  hung  it  out  in  the 
garage  where  repair  men  could  refer 
to  it.     Good  business,  that! 

Eni'elojie  stuff irx  for  denlerx:  But  be 
sure  that  the  dealers  really  will  use 
them  before  you  put  too  much  money 
into  proofs  for  this  purpose. 

To  quantity  buyers  or  other  impor- 
tant customers:  A  cigarette  manufac- 
turer might  not  consider  for  a  minute 
a  proposal  to  mail  proofs  of  his  ad- 
vertisements to  every  dealer  who  sold 
his  products.  But  chain  store  buyers, 
big  men's  clubs,  and  other  exceptionally 
large  outlets  might  well  be  followed  ip 
this  way. 

To  prospective  dealers:  Some  houses 
take  great  pains  to  mail  proofs  of  all 
advertisements  to  the  dealers  who 
already  handle  their  goods,  but  make 
no  effort  to  send  the  same  proofs  to 
dealers  who  are  still  on  the  "prospect" 
list. 

Advertisements  have  been  known  to 
open  new  accounts,  even  after  many 
calls  from  the  salesman  had  failed  to 
make  a  dent.  Of  course,  they  were  ex- 
ceptional advertisements,  but  who  does 
not  think  he  puts  out  such  an  adver- 
tisement now  and  then?  One  of  the 
smartest  advertising  managers  I  know- 
said  recently,  "I  try  to  send  our  ad- 
vertisements to  every  important  dealer 
who  does  not  handle  our  goods.  If  he 
is  wavering,  they  may  help  to  swing 
him.  If  he  is  owned  by  one  of  our 
competitors,  they  may  rub  off  some  of 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  other  fellow's 
goods.  And  finally,  many  salesmen  tend 
to  slight  or  omit  their  calls  on  dealers 
they  never  hope  to  get. 


Birmingham    Paper    Changes 
Hands 

Transactions  in  the  purchasing  of  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald,  morning  pa- 
per, were  completed  on  March  7  by 
E.  D.  Dewitt  when  he  took  over  the 
conti'olling  interests  in  the  paper  from 
Messrs.  B.  B.  Comer,  Donald  Comer 
and  F.  L  Thompson.  Announcement  of 
the  deal  which  took  place  early  in  the 
spring  was  not  made  until  a  few  days 
ago.  Mr.  Dewitt  was  acting  for  the 
Birmingham  News  Company,  which 
publishes  the  Birmingham  Netvs,  an 
afternoon  paper,  and  controlled  by 
Victor  H.  Hanson.  On  June  1,  Mr. 
Dewitt  turned  the  acquisition  over  to 
the  publishing  company  which  he  repre- 
sented with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
men  from  whom  the  paper  had  been 
bought.  The  10  per  cent  stock  interest 
of  Robert  R.  Meyer  and  R.  H.  Mcintosh 
outstanding  at  the  time  of  the  sale  wa? 
subsequently  acquired  by  Mr.  Hanson 
and  by  this  later  transaction  complete 
ownership  was  obtained. 

Since  June  1  both  papers  have  been 
published  under  their  own  names  and 
will  continue  as  morning  and  evening 
papers  as  before,  though  the  plant  of 
the  News  will  turn  out  the  two  editions. 
The  Sunday  edition  will  be  a  consoli- 
dation bearing  the  names  of  the  two 
papers. 
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.\l)hijtt    Laboratories  Co. 
Vlhany  College  of   Pharmacy 
.American   Hard  Rubber  Co. 
.Aiiclroii  Hygienic  Co. 
AnscMiia  Cluck  Co. 
Arnold  Electric  Co. 
Binncy  &  Smith  Co. 
Boals  Rolls  Corp. 
Carpenter  Chemical  Co. 
Chamberlain  Medicine  Co. 
Clements  Products,  F.  VV. 
Coca  Cola  Co. 
Kimer  &  .Amend 
Fitzgerald  Mfg.  Co. 
Fougera  &  Co.,  E. 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 
Cjood   Housekeeping 
Gould  Co.,  M.  P. 
Hugel  Co.,  C. 
Johnson  &:  Johnson 
Klcinert  Rubber  Co.,  I.  B. 
Kotex  Co. 
Lchn  &  Fink  Co. 
Lippincott  Co.,  J.  P. 
Luft  Co.,  George  W. 
Major  Manufacturing  Co. 


Marchiony  Spumoni  Co. 

Merrell   Company,  Wm.  S. 

Mulford  Co..  H.  K. 

Nashua   Package  Sealing  Co. 

New  Jersey  College  of  Pharmacy 

New  York   Handkerchief  Mfg.   Co. 

Norida  Parfumerie 

Parfums  d'Orsay 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Philadelphia  College  of   Pharmacy   & 

Science 
Pneiimo-Phthvsinc  Chemical  Co. 
.Schering  &  Glatz,  Inc. 
Schnefel   Brothers 
Scholl    Mfg.    Co. 
Scovill  Mfg.  Co. 
Sliarpe  &  Dohmc 
Standard  Allied  Products  Corp, 
Squibb  &  Sons,  E.  R. 
Thompson's  Malted  Food  Co. 
United  Remedies,  Inc. 
Valentine's  Meat  Juice  Company 
White  &  Wyckoff  Mfg.  Co. 
W'upperman    Angostura    Bitters 
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Zonite  Products  Company 
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ANew  300  Room  Hotel 
and  a 

22  Story  Skyscraper 

Two   of  the   many   evidences 
of  Unusual  Prosperity  in 

ALLENTOWN 
PA. 


75%  of  its  250,000 

Trading  Area 

Read  The 

Allentown  Morning 
Call 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

National  Representatives 


"Ask  Us  About 
Advertisers    Cooperation' 


29  Rich  Counties 

More  than  a  million  people 

The  G.  C.  O.  M.  ("Great  Central 
Ohio  Market),  with  Cohimbiis  its 
trading  center  and  Capital,  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  fields  in 
America  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds 
of  Merchandise.  The  wealth  of 
this  territory  is  more  than  2y2 
billion    dollars. 

One  newspaper  .  .  .  The  Co- 
lumbus Dispatch,  can  give  you  the 
key  to  sales  in  this  fertile  terri- 
tory. 

During  1926  The  Dispatch  car- 
ried more  agate  lines  of  paid  ad- 
vertising than  any  other  Ohio 
newspaper. 

The  Dispatch,  with  a  circu- 
lation of  113.678,  reaches  prac- 
tically all  of  the  worthwhile  homes 
in  Columbus  and  covers  the  great 
Central  Ohio  Market  as  no  other 
newspaper  even   claims   to  do. 

Ohio's  greatest  home  daily  / 


My  Earlier  Experiences 
with  Swift&  Company 


[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  22] 


work.  Mr.  Rich  was  away,  so  I  was 
referred  to  Mr.  L.  F.  Swift.  He  did 
not  remember  me. 

I   said:    "Three   weeks  ago   you   em- 
]  ployed  me  as  advertising  manager." 

"Is    that    so?"    he    replied.      "I    had 
t  entirely  forgotten.     If  you   are   really 
employed   here,   go   out   and    talk   with 
Howes." 

CONSIDER  that  reception  for  a 
lonely  man,  already  half  dis- 
couraged; for  a  proud  man,  who  con- 
sidered himself  important;  for  a  man 
from  a  small  city  where  everybody 
knew  him,  his  importance  and  his 
place. 

But  I  was  more  unwelcome  than  I 
.  supposed.  Mr.  G.  F.  Swift,  then  head 
of  the  company,  was  in  Europe  when  I 
was  employed.  It  was  his  first  vaca- 
tion, and  he  could  not  endure  it,  so  he 
hurried  back.  At  once  he  asked  what 
I  was  doing  in  his  office.  When  told 
that  I  was  there  to  spend  his  money, 
he  took  an  intense  dislike  to  me,  and 
it  never  changed. 

He  set  out  at  once  to  make  my  posi- 
tion untenable.  The  business  he  headed 
had  been  built  without  the  use  of  print. 
He  catered  to  nobody,  asked  nobody's 
patronage.  He  had  gained  what  he 
could  by  sheer  force.  So  he  had  the 
same  contempt  for  an  advertising  man 
that  a  general  must  have  for  a  poet. 

He  made  my  way  very  hard.  I  had 
come  from  gentle  surroundings,  from 
an  office  filled  with  friends.  Here  I 
entered  the  atmosphere  of  war.  Here 
every  conception  of  business  was  con- 
flict, inside  and  outside  of  the  office. 
We  have  nothing  left  in  big  business 
today  to  compare  with  the  packing 
business  of  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Swift  was  a  deeply  relig- 
ious man.  I  am  sure  he  did  the  right 
thing  as  he  knew  it.  But  he  was  an 
autocrat  in  the  days  when  business  was 
much  like  war.  No  one  gave  quar- 
ter or  asked  it.  That  was  the  attitude 
which  later  brought  business  •  into  bad 
repute. 

Mr.  Swift  was  a  fighter,  and  I  be- 
came one  of  his  targets.  I  tyoified  a 
foolish  outgo.  I  had  been  installed  in 
his  absence  to  waste  his  hard-earned 
money.  So  I  suffered  the  consequences. 
Among  the  many  who  trembled  at  his 
word,  I  always  trembled  most. 

Mr.  Swift's  conception  of  advertising 
referred  in  particular  to  signs  on  re- 
frigerator cars.  They  went  everywhere 
Good  advertising  there  consisted  of 
light  letters.  I  could  never  get  them 
light  enough. 

Next  came  the  annual  calendars.  He 
had  very  decided  ideas  about  them,  and 
they  never  agreed  with  mine.  Nor 
could  I  carry  out  his  ideas  to  his  satis- 
faction. 

One  day  he  asked  me  to  photograph 
a  side  of  beef  for  hanging  in  his  beef 
houses.  I  recognized  this  as  a  crucial 
test,  so  I  called  in  a  half-dozen  pho- 
tographers. The  best  sides  of  beef  in 
storage    were    brought    out   for    photo- 


graphing. The  next  morning  I  sent 
him  some  dozens  of  pictures  and  asked 
him  to  make  his  choice. 

Soon  I  saw  Mr.  Swift  charging  from 
his  office  like  a  mad  bull,  his  arms  full 
of  photographs.  He  started  for  my 
desk,  but  stopped  some  twenty  feet 
away  and  threw  the  pictures  at  me. 

"Do  you  think  that  those  things  look 
like  sides  of  beef?"  he  roared.  "Where 
are  the  colors  in  them?  Do  you  think 
that  anybody  wants  black  beef?" 

I  explained  that  photography  could 
not  show  colors.  Then  he  said,  "I  know 
a  girl  who  can  paint  beef  in  colors.  I 
will  take  my  job  to  her."  Thereafter 
that  girl  held  a  place  in  our  office  very 
much  better  than  mine. 

The  chief  advertising  project  of 
Swift  &  Company  in  those  days  was 
Cotosuet.  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Com- 
pany was  advertising  Cottolene  and  j 
making  considerable  strides.  My  chief 
problem  was  to  fight  that  competition. 

Cottolene  and  Cotosuet  were  both 
brands  of  compound  lard.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  cottonseed  oil 
and  beef  suet.  They  were  ofl'ered  as 
substitutes  for  lard  and  butter  in  cook- 
ing, at  a  much  lower  price. 

Cottolene,  being  the  original  product, 
had  attained  a  big  start  and  advantage. 
But  it  was  expected  that  I,  as  an  ad- 
vertising man,  could  quickly  overtake 
and  defeat  it.  It  was  something  like 
combating  Ivory  Soap  with  another 
white   soap  today. 


WE  opened  a  sales  office  in  Boston 
and  started  advertising  in  New 
England.  We  had  hardly  started  when 
Mr.  L.  F.  Swift  came  to  my  desk  one 
day. 

"Father  is  very  nervous  about  this 
money  spent  in  advertising,"  he  told 
me.  "He  considers  it  an  utter  waste. 
The  results  so  far  ai'e  not  very  encour- 
aging. You  have  been  here  nearly  six 
weeks,  but  our  sales  on  Cotosuet  have 
hardly  increased  at  all." 

I  had  no  need  to  explain  to  him.  He 
knew  that  advertising  had  hardly 
started.  But  I  saw  that  I  had  to  help 
him  out  by  making  some  quick  showing. 

That  night  after  dinner  I  paced  the 
streets.  I  tried  to  analyze  myself.  I 
had  made  a  great  success  in  Grand 
Rapids;  I  was  making  a  fizzle  here. 
What  were  the  reasons  ?  What  was 
there  I  did  in  the  old  field  which  I  could 
apply  to  Swift  &  Company's  problems? 

At  midnight,  on  Indiana  Avenue,  I 
thought  of  an  idea.  In  Grand  Rapids 
I  created  sensations.  I  presented  en- 
ticing ideas.  I  did  not  say  to  people, 
"Buy  my  brand  instead  of  the  other 
fellow's."  I  ofi"ered  them  inducements 
which  naturally  led  them  to  buy. 

Why  not  apply  those  principles  to 
Cotosuet?  Rothschild  &  Company  were 
then  completing  a  new  store.  They 
would  have  an  opening  in  two  weeks. 
I  knew  Charles  Jones,  the  advertising 
manager,  and  I  decided  to  go  to  him 
and  offer  a  sensation  for  his  opening. 

The  next  day  I  did  so.     His  grocery 
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department  was  on  the  fifth  floor,  and 
it  included  a  large  bay  window.  I  urged 
him  to  let  me  have  that  window  for  a 
unique  exhibit.  "I  will  build  there,"  I 
.said,  "the  largest  cake  in  the  world. 
I  will  advertise  the  cake  in  a  big  way 
in  the  newspapers.  I  will  make  that," 
1  promi.sed,  "the  greatest  feature  in 
your  opening." 

My  idea  was  to  make  a  cake  with 
Cotosuet  in  place  of  butter.  Then  to 
argue  that  a  product  better  than  but- 
ter was  certainly  better  than   lard. 

Mr.  Jones  accepted  my  proposition. 
Then  I  went  ne.xt  door  to  H.  H.  Kohl- 
saat  &  Co.,  bakers,  and  asked  them  to 
bake  the  cake.  I  told  them  to  make  the 
special  tins  which  were  necessary,  to 
decorate  the  cake  in  a  magnificent  way, 
and  to  build  it  as  high  as  the  room. 
They  did  so. 

At  the  time  of  the  openir\g  I  in.serted 
half-page  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers announcing  the  biggest  cake  in 
the  world.  That  was  on  Saturday,  and 
that  night  the  store  was  to  open,  .\fter 
dinner  I  started  down  to  see  the  cake 
myself,  but  the  cars  stopped  on  State 
Street  long  before  they  reached  the 
store.  I  stepped  out  and  saw  before 
me  a  perfect  sea  of  people.  After  a 
long  struggle  I  wended  my  way  to  the 
doors.  At  every  door  I  found  a  police- 
man. The  authorities  had  closed  the 
doors  because  the  crowd  was  too  large 
to  admit. 

During  the  next  w-eek,  105,000  people 
climbed  four  flights  of  stairs  to  see 
that  cake.  The  elevators  could  not 
carry  them.  There  I  had  demonstra- 
tors to  offer  samples  of  the  cake.  Then 
we  had  prizes  to  offer  to  those  who 
guessed  nearest  to  the  weight,  hut 
every  guesser  had  to  buy  a  pail  of 
Cotosuet. 

.^s  a  result  of  that  week,  Cotosuet 
was  placed  on  a  profit-paying  basis  in 
Chicago.  We  gained  many  thousands 
of  users. 

Then  I  organized  a  group  to  carry 
our  plan  through  the  Eastern  States. 
The  group  consisted  of  a  baker  and 
decorator,  three  demonstrators  and  my- 
self. We  went  to  Boston  and  arranged 
on  exhibit  at  the  store  of  Cobb,  Bates 
&  Yerxa,  but  they  threw  us  out  the  first 
forenoon.  The  crowd  was  so  great  that 
it  destroyed  all  their  chance  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

We  went  along  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, and  in  every  city  we  learned  new 
ways  to  increase  the  results  of  our  ef- 
forts. We  went  to  the  leading  baker 
and  showed  him  newspaper  clippings 
of  what  we  had  done  elsewhere.  We 
offered  to  let  him  build  the  cake  and 
be  advertised  as  its  creator,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  bought  a  carload  of  Coto- 
suet. Sometimes  it  was  two  carloads. 
We  went  to  the  leading  grocery  and 
proved  the  results  of  our  cake-show. 
Then  we  offered  to  place  the  cake  in 
his  store  if  he  ordered  a  carload  in 
tins. 

WHEREVER  we  went  we  sold  enough 
Cotosuet  to  insure  us  a  profit  in 
advance.  Then  we  hired  boys  on  Main 
Street  to  cry  out  with  their  papers, 
"Evening  News,  all  about  the  Big 
Cake."  As  a  result,  people  mobbed  the 
stores  where  the  cake  was  on  display, 
-■^nd  in  every  city  we  established  thou- 
sands of  regular  users. 

At  last  we  came  to  Cleveland  where 
they  had  a  public  market.  We  could 
not  there  sell  a  carload  to  a  grocer. 
But  we  arranged  with  the  market  to 
give   us   their   band   for    a    week,   also 


NO  business  in  America  occupies 
a  stronger  and  more  fa\orable 
position  at  the  present  time  than  the 
gas  industry.  In  the  past  ten  years  it 
has  experienced  a  soundly  consistent 
and  impressive  growth.  To  meet  this 
steady  expansion,  which  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  10/c  yearly,  the  capacity 
of  the  industry  has  been  taxed  to  the 
utmost.  Cities  have  expanded  and  the 
uses  of  gas  have  multiplied  enor- 
mously as  industry  adopts  gas  for  the 
solution  of  its  heating  problems.  In- 
dustry alone,  now  takes  25%  of  all  the 
manufactured  gas  sold.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  calculate  the  future  demands 
on  the  industry  as  new  applications, 
industrial  and  domestic,  are  being 
made  almost  daily. 

Gas  companies  are  now  buying 
more  equipment  than  ever  before  as 
increased  facilities  for  manufacture 
and  distribution  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. If  you  are  a  manufacturer  of 
equipment  applicable  to  this  industry 
your  product  should  be  placed  firmly 
and  conspicuously  in  the  market  b>' 
advertising  in  the  Gas  Age-Record 
which  is  read  by  men  producing  over 
99/0  of  the  annual  gas  output.  Practi- 
cally every  manufacturer  uses  Gas 
Age-Record  for  it  accomplishes 
coverage  with  a  single  cost. 

Gas  Age-Record 


9  East  38th  Street 


New  York 


We  also  publish  Brown's  Directory  of  American  Gas  Companies 
and  the  Gas  Engineering  and  Appliance   Catalogue. 
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A  speaker  may  have  a  wonderful 
message  but  fail  to  interest  because 
of  his  poor  delivery . . .  Likewise,  a 
piece  of  copy  may  be  a  masterpiece 
and  yet  fail  to  gain  the  audience  it 
deserves  because  of  poor  typography 


WIENES  TYPOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

INCORPORATED 

203  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

iPONGACRE  7034 


—^tMt&b^m^SHd'                      A.B.P.    and    A.B.C. 

Bake^^W*  -"—- 

Babers'    Helper    Is    the    oldest    magazine    In 
Ita    field.      It    has    given    practical    help    to 
baber;  owners  for   4  0   years.      The   fact  that 
over   75    per  cent  of   Us   readers   renew  their 
subscriptions    by    mall    shows    they    want    It. 

New    York    Office            431    S.    DEARBORN   ST. 
17    E.    42nd    St.                     CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Shoe  and  Leather   Reporter 

Boston 

The    outstanding    publication    of    the    shoe, 
leather   and   allied    industries.      Practically 
100%    coverage    of    the    men    who    actually 
do  the  buying  for  these  industries.      In  ita 
67th  year.      Published  each  Thursday.      $6 
yearly.      Member  ABP  and   ABC. 

Folded  Edge  Duckine  and  Fibre  Signs 

Cloth  and  Parafjine  Signs 

Lithographed  Outdoor  and  Indoor 

Displays 

THE  JOHN  IGELSTROEM  COMPANY 
Masaillon,  Ohio         Good  Sdumen  Wioleil 

Topeka  Daily  Capital 

The    only     Kansas     daily     with     circulation 
thruout      the      state.         Thoroughly      covers 
Topeka,   a  midwest  primary  market.     Gives 
real      cooperation.         An      Arthur      Capper 
publication. 

Topeka,  Kansas 

The  American  Architect 

A.  B.  C.                   Est.   1876                  A.  B.  P. 

"AdvertisiiiR  ami    St'llinj;    hi  Architects."    a   Ixmklct 
prepared    to    give    ymi    a    better    understaiitlirm    .it 
the   architectural   field,    is    now    avallah'.e. 

Your  ci>py    will    be    sent    iipnri    requpst. 

239  West  39th  St.                  New  York 

Bakers  Weekly  fti^^oVtlif,; 

NEW   YORK    OFFICE — 45    West   45th   St. 
CHICAGO    OiFFlCE— 343    S.    Dearborn    St. 

Maintaining    a    complete    research    laboratory 
and  experimental   bakery   for  determining  the 
adaptability  of  products  to  the  baking  industry. 
Also   a    Research    Merchandising   Department, 
furnishing   statistics   and   sales    analysis    data. 

The  Standard  Advertising  Register 

Is  the  best  in  its  field.     Ask  any  user.    Supplies 
valuable    Information    on    more    than    8,000     ad- 
vurtlsers.       Write    for    data    and    prices. 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporated 
15  Moore  St..  New  York  City 

R.    W.    Ferrel,    Manager 

PART  TIME  SALESMEN 
WANTED 

High   class    and    profitable   side   line    for   men 
selling   advertising    specialties    or    advertising 
space.        Territories      open      throughout      the 
United    States.      Address    K.    G.,    care    Box 
468.  Advertising  vS:  Selling.  9  East  38th  St., 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

their  newspaper  space.  As  a  result, 
half  the  policemen  in  Cleveland  were 
called  there  to  keep  the  crowd  moving. 
Ropes  were  stretched  through  the  mar- 
ket. I  doubt  if  the  stalls  sold  very 
much  that  week,  but  we  certainly  sold 
Cotosuet. 

When  I  returned  to  Chicago,  Mr.  L. 
F.  Swift  welcomed  nie  warmly.  "That 
is  the  greatest  advertising  stunt  I  have 
ever  known,"  he  declared.  "You  have 
made  good,  both  with  father  and  with 
me." 

Thus  I  won  out  with  Swift  &  Com- 
pany. 

That,  many  say,  was  not  advertising. 
Advertising  to  them  is  placing  some 
dignified  phrases  in  print.  But  com- 
monplace dignity  doesn't  get  very  far. 
Study  salesmen  and  canvassers  if  you 
want  to  know  how  to  sell  goods.  No 
argument  in  the  world  can  ever  com- 
pare with  one  dramatic  demonstration. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
feel  that  fine  language  is  going  to  sell 
goods  at  a  profit.  1  have  listened  to 
their  arguments  for  hours.  They  might 
as  well  say  that  full  dress  is  an  excel- 
lent diving  suit.  No  dilettantes  have 
any  chance  in  prying  money  out  of 
pockets.  The  way  to  sell  goods  is  to 
sample  and  demonstrate,  and  the  more 
attractive  you  can  make  your  demon- 
stration, the  better  it  will  be  for  you. 
The  men  who  succeed  in  advertising 
are  not  the  highly-bred,  not  the  men 
careful  to  be  unobtrusive  and  polite, 
but  the  men  who  know  what  arouses 
enthusiasm   in  very  simple   people. 

The  fourth  installment  of  Mr.  Hopkin.«' 
autobiography  will  appear  in  our  issue  of 
July  13.  In  it  he  describes  how  lie  invaded 
the  New  England  territory  and  in  one  week 
succeeded  in  selling  more  Cotosuet  than  six 
salesmen  had  been  able  to  sell  in  .six  weeks, 
simply  by  talking  service  rather  than  prod- 
uct. When  Mr.  Swift,  with  characteristic 
brusqueness,  wired  him  to  fire  the  whole 
Boston  force.  Mr.  Hopkins  protested  and 
explained  his  selling  method.  It  could  not 
be  taught,  he  maintained,  because  it  was 
based  upon  a  different  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  selling.  He  holds  that  opinion  to 
this  day  for  reasons  which  he  explains  in 
this   third    remarkable    chapter. 


A  Comprehensive 
Survey    of    Industry 

THE  present  day  scope  of  American 
industry,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
both  its  major  sales  problems  and 
the  number  of  units  engaged  in  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States,  is  indi- 
cated in  the  report  of  an  industrial  sur- 
vey entitled,  "Industrial  Marketing  at 
Work,"  which  has  just  been  completed 
and  made  public  by  the  Marketing 
Counselors  Staff  of  the  McGraw-Hil' 
Publishing  Company.  The  report  di- 
vides manufacture  into  five  general 
classifications,  those  of  the  process  or 
chemical  engineering  industries;  metal 
working;  textiles,  lumber  manufacture 
and  miscellaneous  industries,  the  last- 
named  including  printing  and  publish- 
ing, leather  footwear  and  tobacco. 

Today  the  major  problem  facing  the 
American  manufacturer,  says  the  sur- 
vey report,  is  that  of  concentrating  his 
sales  strategy  and  tactics  efficiently  in 
his  most  profitable  markets.  These  must 
be  determined  by  scientific  study  and 
by  a  careful  process  of  elimination.  The 
immediate  and  well-defined  objective  of 
the  industrialist  who  aims  to  sell  to  in- 
dustry without  waste  is  recognition  of 
the     performance    possibilities    of    his 
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product  amon(:r  the  men  who  actually 
control  buying  in  his  worthwhile  mar- 
kets. 

American  industry  is  shown  in  the 
report  to  be  formed  by  19t),:i09  manu- 
facturing plants  which  utilize  3:5,094,- 
228  primary  horsepower  in  turning  out 
products  valued  at  $60,r)5r),998,200  each 
year.  Of  the  total  number  of  plants 
making  up  industry  in  the  United 
States,  only  .54,163  employ  more  than 
twenty  workers  each. 

The  survey  report  points  out  ten 
steps  for  the  development  of  efficient 
industrial  sales  plans.  The  steps  are 
outlined  as,  1. — Select  and  rate  worth- 
while markets  according  to  practical 
potential  yield ;  2. — Select  the  men  who 
control  buying  in  each  market,  isolat- 
ing them  by  responsibilities,  not  by 
titles;  3. — Build  and  maintain  a  pros- 
pect list  of  companies  and  of  men  who 
have  been  found  to  control  buying  in 
each  of  the  markets  selected;  4. — De- 
termine the  nature  of  the  sales  and  dis- 
tribution system  according  to  the  pur- 
chasing requirements  of  the  buyers  in 
each  market;  .5. — Place  the  sales  force 
and  distribution  facilities  strategically, 
according  to  geographic  location  and 
concentration  of  the  markets  selected; 
6. — Select,  train  and  compensate  sales 
and  distribution  personnel  according  to 
the  nature  and  plan  of  sales  organiza- 
tion. 

The  next  three  .steps  involve  decision 
as  to  the  most  efficient  use  of  adver- 
tising media,  the  manufacturer's  litera- 
ture and  special  promotion  activities  in 
the  sales  plan.  Number  ten  in  the  list 
of  steps  involves  the  development  of 
those  sales  and  advertising  appeals  that 
tie  the  product  directly  to  the  self-in- 
terest of  the  buver. 


Typogi'apliical 
Desk-Poundiiio; 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   30] 

My  friends  ivere  amazed  to  hear  me 
play  the  oboe. 

(This  is  the  luiderli  ne-in-toto.  It 
plays  the  red  and  the  black,  and  can- 
not lose.  Prepositions  and  indefinite 
articles  are  given  a  dignity  equal  to 
that  of  verbs  taking  objects  and  proper 
names.  Use  this  form  when  you  wish 
the  reader  to  tear  out  whole  pages  in 
his  frenzy  to  get  the  coupon — and 
thereby  spoil  the  serial  story  for  all 
other  readers.) 

Give  HER  a  new  dust  pan  for  her 
birthday ! 

(Here  we  have  a  simple  example 
combining  two  forms  of  emphasis.  It 
is  equivalent  to  shooting  off  both  bar- 
rels at  once,  or  about  seven  grams 
heavier  than  Pelion  piled  on  Ossa.  Do 
not  use  this  form  in  publications  reach- 
ng  the  feeble  or  aged,  or  persons  with 
*eak  hearts.) 

Uncle  Sam  wants  YOU  to  be  a 
'federal  Prohibition   Officer! 

(This  form  piles  on  a  couple  more 
>f  Pelions  and  an  Ossa  or  two.  It 
vakes    the    dead,    and    increases    the 
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the  tremendous  buy- 
ing power  behind 
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The  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Shrine  Maga- 
zine is  607,112  copies  monthly.  A  distribution 
statement,  by  states,  will  he  mailed  upon  request. 

The  Shrine  Magazine 

1440  Broadway  •   New  York 
Phone:  Pennsylvania  7827 

BOSTON 

Little  Building 

Telephone;  Hancock  8086 


CHICAGO 

122  So.  Michigan  Blvd. 

Telephone:    Wabash  6944-5 


LAUNDRIES 

Use  tremendous  quantities  of  steam 
plant,  electrical,  office,  automobile 
delivery  and  other  equipment. 

Over  $4,000,000  is  being  raised  to 
advertise  and  sell  the  laundries  to 
the  public. 

The  Laundry  Business  Will  Be  Dou- 
bled in  Less  Than  Four  Years'  Time! 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  everyone 
whose  product  or  services  can  be  used 
by  power  laundries. 

The  Starchroom  Laundry  Journal 
— monthly  trade  journal — over  200 
pages,  covers  this  industry.  For  copy, 
rates,  etc.,  address 

The  Starchroom  Publishing  Co. 

421  Commercial  Sqtlare,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Multiple  Advertisement'^  conceived  and 
executed  by  this  organization  appear  in 
the  June  and  July  Special  Convention 
l-isues    of    the    Purchasing    Agent. 

LE  ROY  P.  WIGHT,  Inc. 


SA.L.ES       A.P  VEftTISINO 

25  WEST  43«o  STREET.  NEW  'HORK  CITY 
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Ihere  are  so  many  talkers  and  claimers 
in  this  world  and  few  enough,  how  very 
few,  who,  modestly  sure  of  themselves,  go 
ahead  and  do  thejob. 

Our  work  is  good  printing  and  we  welcome 
inquiries  from  those  who  want  it. 

If  you  request,  your  name  uill  be  put  on  our  niailing  list 

THE  MARCHBANKS  PRESS 

]  14   EAST    I  3TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone :  Stuyvesant  11 97 


Thousands  of 
New  Words 

spelled,  pronounced, 
and  defined  in 

WEBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

The  "Supreme  Authority" 

Here  are  a  few  samples  : 

hot  pursuit  Red  Star 

Air  Council  capital  ship 

mud  gun  mystery  ship 

S.  P.  boat  irredenta 

aerial  cascade         Esthonia 
American  Legion  Blue  Cross 
girl  scout  airport 

cyper  crystal  detector 

sippio  superheterodyne 

shoneen 

Is  this  storehoute 
of  informat 
Merving  you. 

2700  Pages 
6000  Illus- 
trations 
407.000 
Words  and 
Phrases 
Gazetteerand  Biographical  Dictionary 

Get  the  Best !  —  "Write  for  a  sample 
page  of  the  New  Worrfs,  specimen  of 
Regular  and  India  Papers,  FREE. 

G.&C.MERRIAM  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


NO  SELLING  TALK 
Just  Lots  of  Space 
for  Your  Signature 
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number  of  sales  prospects  proportion- 
ately.) 

Man,  MAN,  learn  the  joy  of  a  REAL 
rubber  collar! 

(A  sentence  of  this  kind  is  adequate 
for  the  community  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration for  a  town  of  3500  inhabi- 
tants.) 

YOU  TOO  CAN  BECOME  A  BI- 
CYCLE   REPAIR   MAN!! 

T...  Th...  There  now.  That  one 
blew  up  my  machine,  and  I  shall  have 
to  finish  in  long-hand.  I  shall  be  brief, 
since  I  believe  the  examples  are  largely 
self-explanatory. 

Let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  The  ad-> 
vertising  man  never  meant  any  harm, 
anyway.  But  now  that  this  accurate 
data  has  been  made  available  for  him, 
he  may  be  expected  to  use  more  cau- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  his  copy. 
Hit  or  miss  selection  of  emphatic  typog- 
raphy, from  now  on,  will  be  but  little 
short  of  criminal  recklessness.  A  care- 
lessly emphasized  advertisement,  in- 
stead of  moving  a  prospect  to  action, 
is  liable  to  knock  him  dead. 

Then  where  would  you  be?  AN- 
SWER ME   THAT! 


An  Advertiser's 
Viewpoint 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   34] 

product,  our  personnel,  our  factory, 
our  sales  force,  and  finally,  our  execu- 
tives. In  brief  it  recommended  that 
only  if  we  were  willing  to  go  into  ad- 
vertising for  a  long  pull  and  if  we 
would  not  expect  results  in  a  short  time, 
that  they  believed  the  idea  was  sound 
and  that  a  business  could  be  built  on 
the  idea. 

After  studying  the  report  for  several 
weeks,  it  was  with  great  hesitation  that 
I  asked  our  board  of  directors  for  an 
appropriation  of  $20,000  for  the 
Pressed  Steel  Department  for  the  first 
year  to  advertise  this  new  idea.  This 
was  at  a  time  when  every  dollar  spent 
meant  another  dollar  added  to  the  defi- 
cit. With  still  greater  hesitation  the 
directors  approved  my  request  and  we 
started  in  on  our  campaign  about  the 
first  of  April,  1921.  From  this  point 
on  the  agency  took  almost  complete 
charge  of  the  whole  promotion  cam- 
paign. 

The  first  job,  and  I  still  think  one  of 
the  biggest  jobs  of  the  campaign,  and 
one  where  the  agency  did  heroic  service, 
was  to  sell  our  own  force,  both  sales 
and  manufacturing,  on  the  soundness 
of  this  idea.  We  had  all  been  trained 
in  the  old  school  where  the  automobile 
manufacturer  sent  out  his  inquiry  and 
the  man  who  quoted  the  low  price  got 
the  business.  This  idea  of  persuading 
another  manufacturer  to  change  his 
process  of  manufacturing  in  order  to 
make  a  market  for  our  product  was 
entirely  new  to  every  one  of  us.  It 
seemed  even  harder  to  us  than  the 
agency's  job  of  teaching  us  steel  men 
that  steel  could  be  advertised.  It  was 
seven  months  before  we  sold  a  single 
order.    .4fter  the  ice  was  once  broken, 
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it  was  a  little  easier.  The  agency  was 
certainly  right  when  they  said  it  would 
be  slow,  because  it  was  at  least  three 
years  before  we  put  this  business  on  a 
paying  basis.  It  took  a  lot  of  nerve  to 
stick  to  it  through  all  those  long  years, 
but  being  convinced  that  we  were  right, 
we  kept  on  and  it  has  certainly  paid. 

Now  a  word  about  the  campaigrn  it- 
self. About  the  first  thing  that  the 
agency  did  when  getting  the  campaign 
under  way  was  to  develop  the  slogan 
"Press  it  From  Steel  Instead."  This 
was,  is,  and  always  will  be  the  keynote 
of  our  whole  sales  effort.  It  is  featured 
in  all  of  our  advertisements  and  it  is 
all  our  boys  think  or  talk  about.  The 
first  advertisements  simply  showed  the 
picture  of  a  casting  and  the  picture  of 
the  pressed  steel  part  which  replaced 
it,  pointing  out  the  savings  in  weight, 
in  machining  cost,  and  in  assembly  cost 
which  had  been  effected  by  the  particu- 
lar manufacturer  who  used  that  part. 

These  advertisements  created  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  we  received  many 
inquiries,  but  the  inquiries  did  not  turn 
into  orders.  It  was  a  long,  long  road 
to  educate  and  teach  the  prospective 
customers  how  to  use  pressed  steel. 
There  were  many,  many  problems 
which  both  the  agents  and  ourselves 
had  to  work  out  as  we  came  to  them. 
It  was  a  new  thought,  this  idea  of  sell- 
ing creative  service  in  our  industry, 
and  we  had  to  work  out  the  details  as 
we  went  along.  The  result  is  that  in- 
stead of  having  90  per  cent  automotive 
business  and  10  per  cent  general  busi- 
ness, today  we  have  10  per  cent  auto- 
motive and  90  per  cent  general. 

During  all  of  this  time  we  have  never 
considered  any  new  product,  we  have 
never  made  any  change  in  any  old  prod- 
uct, in  fact  we  have  never  made  a  sin- 
gle move  in  marketing  or  sales  work 
without  first  consulting  the  agency 
about  it.  They  have  recommended  that 
we  turn  down  several  propositions 
which  we  were  about  ready  to  accept 
which  would  have  meant  thousands  of 
dollars  in  advertising,  had  we  taken 
them  up.  Our  advertising  agent  is  only 
human.  I  maintained  that  if  his  com- 
pensation had  depended  entirely  upon 
the  amount  of  our  expenditure,  it 
would  have  been  his  very  natural  in- 
clination to  be  in  favor  of,  rather  than 
again.st,  the  propositions  which  they 
turned  down. 


Marketiiio;  Western 
Products 

[CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  32] 

licity  was  an  increase  in  winter  sales 
at  a  pace  three  times  as  great  as  the 
autumn  sales,  thus  straightening  out 
the  selling  curve. 

The  Washington  Navel  Orange  is  a 
winter  product,  but  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  were  found  to  be  so  favor- 
able in  some  sections  of  the  West  that 
many  growers  planted  the  Valencia 
variety  which  matures  between  May 
and  November.  This  brought  the 
•Valencia  into  direct  competition  with 
fresh  fruit.  To  relieve  the  situation, 
the  association  ran  special  campaigns 
3f  advertising  which  have  made  the 
irange  an  all-year-round  seller. 

Walnuts  have  been  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  holiday  food,  to  be  eaten 
n  the  period  from  Thanksgiving  to  the 
irst  of  the  vear.     To  extend  the  season. 
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TH  OF  FORUM  CIRCULATION 

'I'.iKK  tiiat  1. ").()()()  ,irul  think  of  it 
as  the  circulation  of  the  Forum  in 
January,  192.5.  Take  that  7.5.000 
and  think  of  it  as  the  circulation 
of  the  Forum  in  January,  1927. 
.-)  X  15,000=75,000.  That  is  right! 
The  Forum  is  read  by  75,000  of 
the  best  type  of  people  in  this  coun- 
trv.    Thev  are  alert,  responsive  and 


interested.  They've  got  their  think- 
ing caps  on.  And  what  is  more  they 
are  telling  their  friends.  The  15,000 
in  192.5  have  told  60,000  in  two 
years.     Not  a  bad  beginning. 

When  do  j'ou  begin  reaching  this 
growing  market  through  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  the  Forum?  Why 
tint  begin  now? 


FORUM 
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Edited  by  HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH 
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Rate   for   advertisements    inserted    in    this    department    is    $3.00    per    inch.     Minimum    charge    $1.50 
Forms  close  Saturday  noon  before  date  of  issue. 


Position  Wanted 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  of  bank  magazine 
witli  exceptional  record  as  salesman  and  copy- 
writer desires  a  position  with  larger  company  or 
one  offering  greater  opportunities.  Age  26. 
college  education,  honest,  industrious  and  willing 
to  work  until  MIDNIGHT  for  the  right  com- 
pany. Address  Box  470,  Advertising  and  Sell- 
ing,  9  East  38th  St..   New   York,   N.   Y. 


Are  You  the  One? 

Somewhere  there  is  a  live  wire  advertising 
agency  or  business  concern  which  needs  a  good 
advertising  man — experienced,  sincere,  loyal  and 
enthusiastic. 

The  above  organization  has  employed  "good" 
"  men  before — men  with  "years  of  experience." 
hut  these  men  have  always  been  just  average 
men — ^similar  to  the  case  of  the  woman  who 
thf^night  she  bought  a  comfortable  pillow,  but  it 
was  filled  with  feathers  that  grew  on  the  wrong 
kind   of   birds. 

The  concern  which  needs  this  man  will  write 
to  Box  47 1 ,  Advertising  and  Selling'.  Forth- 
coming correspondence  will  bring  about  a  bene- 
ficial   acquaintance. 


Digging  up  plenty  of  facts  and  ideas  about  the 
business,  to  keep  salesmen  and  customers  inter- 
ested— and  sometimes  to  get  them  enthusiastic — 
has  been  one  big  part  of  my  present  job.  1 
have  disseminated  tlie  facts  and  ideas  through  a 
"house  organ"  prepared  from  stem  to  stern  by 
me.  My  job  also  includes  preparation  and  super- 
vision  of   sales   literature   and   advertising. 

I  wish  now  to  connect  with  an  organization, 
preferably  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  where  my 
experience  and  qualifications  would  be  attractive. 
Address  Box  469.  Advertising  and  Selling.  9 
East  38th  St..  New  York,   N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
with  a  downtown  office  in  Chicago  wants  a  live 
publication  to  represent  in  the  Middle  West. 
Over  twenty  years'  metropolitan  newspaper  and 
trade  paper  experience.  If  you  want  a  man  who 
is  a  builder  of  profitable  business,  write  me.  My 
record  will  bear  a  strict  investigation.  Address 
Box  ASS,  Advertising  &  Selling.  9  East  38th 
St..   New   York.   N.   V. 


Help  W  anted 


PRINTING  SALESMAN  who  lacks  "talking 
points"  in  present  connection  can  locate  with 
organization  capable  of  helping  him  increase  in- 
come. Drawing  account  to  man  with  following. 
Address  Box  465.  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East 
38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Wanted:  Sales  representative  in  eastern  territory 
for  practical,  popular,  nationally  advertised  sales- 
men's portfolios.  Our  product  is  being  purchased 
by  thousands  among  firms  with  large  safes  forces. 
To  a  reputable  man  calling  on  such  firms  we  will 
give  an  exclusive  territory  on  a  profitable  com- 
mission basis.  Leads  furnished.  All  correspond- 
ence held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  A.  Ad- 
vertising and  Selling.  1328  Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 
Chicago,   in. 


Miiltigraphing 


Quality     and     Quantity     Multigraphing, 

Addressing,     Filhng    In,     Folding.     Etc. 

DEHAAN  CIRCULAR  LETTER  CO..  INC. 

120   W.   42nd   St..    New   York   City 

Telephone  Wis.  5483 


Telephone 
Barclay    3355 


I  SERVICE 

BUREAU 


Multl  graphing 

Mimeographing 

Addressing 

19    Park    Place,    New    York    City 

JOHN   F.    FITZPATRICK,    Proprietor 


For  Sale 


For  Sale:  A  complete  set  of  Bound  Volumes 
of  Printers'  Ink  Weekly  from  October  3.  1918, 
to  September  28,  1922,  in  good  condition.  Volume 
numbers  105  to  120.  Price  for  sixteen  volumes 
€30.00.  Box  456,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9 
Xbst   38th   St.,   New   York   City. 


For  sale — Bound  Volumes  (5)  of  Printers'  Ink 
Monthly  from  December,  1919,  to  May,  1922.  In 
perfect  condition.  Price  for  the  set,  $15.00.  Box 
464,  Advertising  and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St., 
New   York   City. 


Direct  Mail  Service 


Productive  Sales  Literature.  Sales  letters,  $3.00; 
3x6  circulars,  $2.00;  6x9  circulars,  $5.00;  2  inch 
display,  $2.00;  classified,  $1.00.  Branch  office 
service  and  mail  address,  $5.00  monthly.  For- 
warded daily.  Circulars,  booklets,  samples,  etc., 
distributed  house  to  house.  $3.50  per  thousand. 
Address  the  Egyptian  Exchange,  Barclay,  Fair- 
field.  Illinois. 


Miscellaneous 


BOUND  VOLUMES 
A  bound  volume  of  Advertising  and  Selling  makes 
a  handsome  and  valuable  addition  to  your  library. 
They  are  bound  in  black  cloth  and  die-stamped  in 
gold  lettering.  Each  volume  is  complete  with 
index,  cross-filed  under  title  of  article  and  name 
of  author  making  it  valuable  lor  reference  pur- 
poses. The  cost  (which  includes  postage)  is 
$5.00  per  volume.  Send  your  check  to  Adver- 
tising and  Selling,  9  East  38th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


BINDERS 
Use  a  binder  to  preserve  your  file  of  Advertising 
and  Selling  copies  for  reference.  Stiff  cloth 
covered  covers,  and  die-stamped  in  gold  lettering, 
each  holding  approximately  9  issues,  $1.85  in- 
cluding postage.  Send  your  Check  to  Advertising 
and  Selling,  9  E.  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


to  stop  price  cutting  and  losses,  adver- 
tising has  been  successfully  resorted 
to,  so  that  the  crop  is  going  into  con- 
sumers' hands  all  year  round. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  tre- 
mendous acreage  increase  of  the  Sun- 
maid  Raisin  Association.  A  two-million- 
dollar  campaign  was  planned  for  19'24 
when  production  was  at  its  height.  In 
the  first  five  months  of  that  year  the 
association  sold,  packed  and  shipped 
double  the  maximum  of  tonnage  ever 
handled  in  a  similar  period.  You  all 
recall  Raisin  Bread  Day  and  the  small 
five  cent  package  of  raisins  with  its 
familiar  slogan,  "Have  you  had  your 
iron  today?"  Permy  packages  are  being 
sold  in  Japan.  Extensive  advertising 
has  been  done  in  the  Orient  and  all 
through  the  Far  East  as  well  as 
Europe  and  Latin-America.  The  con- 
sumption of  raisins  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  from  1.1  pounds 
per  capita  in  1921  to  3.26  pounds  in 
1926. 

THE  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Associa- 
tion about  five  years  ago  was  faced 
with  a  difficult  marketing  problem.  A 
tremendous  demand  had  been  created 
for  sliced  pineapple.  In  coring  the 
pines  for  making  slices,  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  edible  part 
remaining.  As  production  increased 
so  did  this  surplus,  which  the  canner 
packed  and  labeled  "Crushed  or 
Grated."  The  soda  fountain  trade  could 
not  absorb  the  added  volume,  so  na- 
tional advertising  was  tried.  The  con- 
sumer responded  to  a  point  that  today 
the  crushed  pineapple  is  in  as  great 
demand  as  the  sliced. 

The  salmon  packers  of  the  North- 
west each  year  have  been  piling  up  a 
surplus  stock  of  the  so-called  "Pinks" 
or  "Chums."  This  fish,  while  of  good 
quality,  does  not  have  the  color  or  oil 
content  of  the  Red  Alaska,  or  Sockeye 
and  Chinook,  which  have  always  had 
a  ready  consumer  acceptance.  Adver- 
tising was  called  upon,  and  with  a  fav- 
orable price  factor  the  surplus  stock 
was  moved. 

The  California  Packing  Corpora- 
tion, largest  canners  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  world,  has  had  its 
problems.  With  its  chain  of  plants 
extending  from  Alaska  to  Mexico, 
through  Washington,  Oregon,  Califor- 
nia, Utah,  Idaho  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  it  has  made  possible  the  sale 
of  tremendous  increases  in  raw  pro- 
duction by  steadily  enlai'ging  its  pack 
and  taking  care  of  the  surplus  by  con- 
sistent and  persistent  advertising. 
There  are  few  civilized  countries  in  the 
world  in  which  Del  Monte  brand  can- 
not be  found.  Their  objective  today  is 
to  increase  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
they  are  meeting  it  with  increase<l 
advertising  appropriations. 

The  marketing  problems  of  the  West 
to  this  year  of  1927  have  been  cen- 
tered largely  around  food  products.  To 
look  ahead,  we  can  see  the  time  when 
other  products  will  come  forth  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  the  national  field. 
Other  foods  will  be  grown,  shipped  and 
advertised.  There  is  a  lot  to  be  done 
more  efficiently  to  distribute  and  sell 
so-called  perishables,  which,  from  their 
very  nature,  cannot  be  individually 
labelled.  Fre.sh  grapes  offer  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean.  The  alligator 
pear  is  assuming  volume  proportions. 
The  artichoke  industry,  tuna,  sardine 
and  crab  canning,  all  have  future  mar- 
keting possibilities. 
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Industrial  Advertisers 
Elect  Officers 

At  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Industrial  Advertisers  As- 
sociation held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from 
June  12  to  1.5,  new  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  J.  R. 
Hopkins,  Chicago  Belting  Company, 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
organization,  succeeding  W.  A.  Wolff, 
Western  Electric  Company,  New  York. 
Mr.  Ho|)kin.s  was  president  of  the 
Engineering  Advertisers  Association 
two  years  ago.  The  officers  elected 
with  Mr.  Hopkins  are:  First  vice- 
president.  N.  S.  Greensfelder,  ad\ertis- 
ing  manager,  Hercules  Powder  Com- 
pany, Wilmington,  Del.;  second  vice- 
president,  George  H.  Corey,  advertis- 
ing manager.  The  Cleveland  Twist 
Drill  Company,  Cleveland;  third  vice- 
president,  H.  P.  Sigwalt,  advertising 
manager,  Milwaukee  Corrugating  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee;  secretary-treasurer, 
H.  von  P.  Thomas,  merchandising  man- 
ager, Bussman  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis. 

The  directors  are:  Allan  Brown, 
Bakelite  Corporation,  and  R.  W.  Bacon, 
U.  T.  Hungerford  Brass  &  Copper 
Company,  representing  the  Technical 
Publicity  Association,  New  York;  S. 
Bowles  King,  Sullivan  Machinery  Com- 
pany, and  James  H.  Gregory,  Barber- 
Greene  Company,  representing  the 
Engineering  Advertisers  Association, 
Chicago;  O.  C.  Dahlman,  Koehring 
Company,  and  Arthur  H.  Obendorfer, 
Sawyer  Steel  Castings  Company,  rep- 
resenting the  Milwaukee  Industrial 
Advertisers  Association;  Ernest  H. 
Smith,  Hollow  Center  Packing  Com- 
pany, and  L.  Glenn  Hewins,  Van  Dorn 
&  Dutton,  representing  the  Cleveland 
Industrial  Advertisers  Association; 
Warren  J  Chandler.  Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  Company,  and  R.  B.  Cook, 
David  Lupton's  Sons  Company,  repre- 
senting Philadelphia;  Ernest  L.  Becker, 
The  Newport  Rolling  Mill  Company, 
and  Frederick  B.  Heitkamp,  Cincinnati 
Milling  Machine  Company,  represent- 
ing Cincinnati;  Jerome  L.  Ashcroft, 
Ludlow-Saylor  Wire  Company,  and  K. 
G.  Baker,  Fulton  Iron  Works,  repre- 
senting St.  Louis;  Cedric  B.  Smith, 
Blaw-Knox  Company,  and  C.  C.  Mer- 
cer, National  Steel  Fabric  Company, 
representing  Pittsburgh.  Members-at- 
large  are  Paul  E.  Kendall,  Long-Bell 
Lumber  Company,  and  J.  E.  McMahon, 
Graton  &  Knight  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

The  most  important  event  of  the 
convention  ensued  as  a  result  of  the 
submitting  of  new  by-laws  to  the  mem- 
bers for  ratification.  The  redrafted 
by-laws  not  only  failed  to  provide 
for  the  .Association's  affiliation  with 
the  International  .Advertising  Associa- 
tion, but  also  omitted  any  refer- 
ence at  all  to  the  Industrial  Associ- 
ation's membership  in  the  larger  or- 
ganization. A  heated  issue  then  arose 
as  a  result  of  the  protests  filed  by  those 
who  opposed  the  implicit  proposal  in 
the  new  by-laws  to  break  off  from  the 
International  Advertisers  Association. 
The  directors  had  approved  the  new  set 
of  laws,  but  upon  their  disclosure  to 
the  members,  a  determined  disapproval 
from  the  floor  was  met.  Ultimately,  it 
was  decided  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
parent  organization  and  the  dues  stand- 
ard was  increased. 
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Issue  of  June  2').  1927 


The  NEWS  DIGEST 

A  complete  digest  of  the  news  of  advertising  and  selling  is  here  compiled 
for  quick  and  convenient  reference  5<^  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
items  of  news  for  inclusion  in  this  department  5^  Address  Advertising 
AND  Selling,  Number  Nine  East  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 


Name 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEl^{Advertisers,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With  Position 


Allen  T.  McKay Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York Brown,   Durrell   Co.,   New 

York    Adv.  Mgr. 

H.  K.  Klingler Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Ass't  Sales  Mgr..  Same  Company   Gen.  Sales  Mgr. 

C.  K.  Woodbridge  .  . .  Electric  Refrigeration  Corp.,  Detroit,  Vice- 

Pres Same  Company   Pres. 

G.  Sanford   Pepperell  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Adv.  Mgr Same  Company   Mgr.  Industrial  Relations 

H.  H.  Morse Florence   Stove    Co.,   Boston,   Sales   and   Export 

Mgr Same  Company   Vice-Pres. 

M.   Schwartz    Miller  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen. 

Mgr Same  Company   Pres. 

Harlowe  P.  Roberts  .  The  Pepsodent  Co.,  Chicago,  Adv.  Mgr Same  Company Adv.  &  Sales  Mgr 

R.  E.  Spline The  Pepsodent  Co.,  Chicago,  Sales  Mgr Resigned 

B.   Neuer    William  Knabe  &  Co.,  New  York Same  Company Vice-Pres. 

D.  G.  Clark    Ferth-Sterling  Steel  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa., 

Eastern  Mgr Same  Company   Dir.  of  Sales 

T.  B.  McCabe Scott  Paper  Co.,  Chester,  Pa Same  Company Pres. 

R.   G.  Whale Butler  Paper  Co.,  Detroit,  Sales  Staff Same  Company In  Charge  of  Adv.  &  Sales 

Pro. 

G.  G.  Whitney Kelvinator  Corp.,  Detroit,  Ass't  Adv.  Mgr Belding-Hall  Electric  Co., 

Belding,  Mich Adv.  &  Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 

Henry  T.  Wheelock  .  .  Moline  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Moline,  111., 

Sales  Mgr International  Harvester 

Co.,  Milwaukee    Motor  Sales  Div. 


I 


« 


Name 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEI^(/1^^m«V5,  etc.) 

Former  Company  and  Position  Now  Associated    With 


Position 


C.  R.  De  Bevoise Charles  R.  De  Bevoise  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J., 

Vice-Pres.   &   Sales   Mgr The  Paul  Cornell  Co., 

New   York    Merchandising 

Maurice  A.  Berman.  .Marx-Flarsheim  Co.,  Cincinnati   Maurice    A.    Berman    Co., 

Cincinnati    Owner 

Norman  A.  Fyffe. .  .  .  Norman  A.  Fyffe  Corp.,  New  York,  Pres Michaels    &    Heath,    Inc., 

New  York    .\cc't   Executive 

N.  J.   Donovan Caples   Advertising   Agency,   New   York, 

Vice-Pres Frank  Presbrey  Co., 

New   York    .4cc't  Executive 

Paul    C.    Smith General   Electric  Co.,  New  York Frank  Presbrey  Co., 

New   York    Acc't   Executive 

James  N.  Slee   Doremus   &   Co.,   New  York    Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New 

York Acc't  Executive 

D.  M.  Budd Fi  ank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York,  Art  Dir Frank  Presbrey  Co..  New 

York Art  Dir. 

J.  L.  Bradlee   'nternational  News  Co.,  New  York,  Adv.  Mgr. .  McKennee  &  Taylor,  Inc., 

New  York  Member  of  Staff 

H.  C.  Joslin   'I.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Adv.  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago.  .  John     H.     Dunham      Co.. 

Chicago    Copy 

F.  D.  Connor   '  linois  Merchants  Trust  Company,  Chicago, 

Fusiness  Extension  Mgr Call's  Bankers  Service 

Corp.,  Savannah   Vice-Pres. 

O.  Ober   United  Adv.  Agcy.,  New  Haven,  Conn Same  Company   Treas. 

E.  C.  Wright Hostess  Pub.  Corp.,  New  York,  Pres Einson-Freeman  Co.,  Inc., 

New   York    Member  of  Staff 

Ralph  Johnson    The  David  Co.,  St.  Paul   .'Addison  Lewis  &  Associ- 
ates,  Minneapolis    .•\cc't  Executive 

William  Watrous    .  . .  Fvers,  Watrous  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Pres The  Van  Allen  Co.,  Chi- 
cago     Vice-Pres. 
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How's  Business? 

Answered  by  a  Council  of 
21,000  Business  Leaders 


mil/ 

Editorial 
High  Spots 


""The  Mississippi  Flood 
and  Business" 

The  a>pec!s  ui  ilu-  fluod  with  which 
businf>>^  Ml  u-t  concern  it  ^el  f  are 
summt'd  up  by  Lawrence  A.  Downs, 
Presidrnl,  Ilhnois  Central  Systems, 
-a  ni;in  who  has  been  forced  by 
his  bu-incs^  to  recognize  and  study 
the  vagaries  nf  The  River. 

"Nomadic  America's 
^3,300,000,000  Market" 

The  autoniobiU'  has  created  new  out- 
lets for  American  dollars — nutlets 
which  are  in  one  place  today  and 
in  another  tomorrow.  Frank  E. 
Brimmer  teHs  what  this  market  is. 
how  niuch  buying  power  it  repre- 
^nls.  what  it  requires  and  how  to 
reach  its  well-filled  purse. 

"We  Make  1400*^,  More  Cars 
With  10' (More  Men'' 

Periiaps  n;}  company  ba'^  mere  ad- 
vanced methods  of  production  than 
Ruick,  who>e  "unifiwl  a-i-embly' 
plan  forni>  the  ba^is  of  thi--  article 
by  Cady  B.  Durham.  Vice-Presi- 
dent.   Buick    Motor   Company. 

— and  16  other  articles  and 
departments —  i  nc  1  ud  i  n  t: 
'The  Business  Outlook." 
■The  Underlying  Trend." 
and  "The  Business  Weath- 
er Map"-of  the  calibre 
which  has  made  Ibis  THI^ 
MAGAZIXK  OF  BISI 
.\K'>S.  where  busine-- 
leader-  talk  t^  busim- 
leaders. 


V- 


HOW'S  business  tww^     How  is  business  over  the  country?     In 
each  state?    In  each  important  trading  center?    There  is  only 
one  real  answer. 

Car  loadings,  money  rates,  security  trends — these  are  merely  the  after 
effects  of  past  decisions.  They  show  today's  results  of  the  thinking 
and  planning  which  business  leaders  did  30,  60  or  90  days  ago.  But 
get  that  fjuestion  "How's  Business?''  to  these  business  leaders  today, 
and  they  can  look  ahead  with  you  to  future  days  when  their  present 
plans  will  be  rellected  in  railway  terminals,  in  banking  circles,  on 
the  E.xchange. 

It  is  by  doing  this  that  The  ^Magazine  of  Business  is  able  each 
month  to  give  you  a  new,  unduplicated  answer  to  ''How's  Business?" 
— an  answer  which  enables  you  to  keep  abreast  of  current  Business 
thinking  rather  than  in  its  wake.  For  here,  through  The  Magazine 
OF  Business,  over  21,000  top  executives  in  .America's  highest  rated 
enterprises  have  united  to  get  the  answer  to  "How's  Business?"'  as 
you  would  (if  \(iu  had  the  facilities)  get  the  answer  >'ourself. 

Each  month  a  great  group  of  these  top  executives  report  the  exact 
status  of  business  conditions,  the  outlook  for  months  ahead.  Here  is 
not  one  mans  answer  to  this  vital  question,  but  the  reflection  of  the 
combined  thinking  of  the  guiding  men  in  the  majority  of  .America's 
greatest  businesses.  Where  else  ha\e  business  execu;i\es  found  avail- 
able so  accurate  a  guide  for  their  business  planning? 

//  is  because  oj  such  jcnturcs  as  Ibis  and  the  others 
listed  to  the  Icjt,  found  only  in  The  Magazine  of 
Business,  that  business  executives  have  given  it  the 
largest  monthly  ^4.00  circulation  in  the  world. 
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Name 
3.  E.  Sanford  .  . . 

E.  L.  Michaelson 

C.  H.  Davis    

F.  E.  Chizzini.. . 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— U5^mc/>5,  etc.,  continued) 

.Voa-  Associated    With  Position 
Doremus  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Member  of  the  Staff 


Former  Company  and  Position 


N    W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Chicago  

■/.Brenninger  &  Wolcott,  Inc.,  Boston 2o's\oI"'!'.°.".  ..•■•  Sales  Mgr. 


„    ^       T^  .      i.                                                Harrv  L.  Packer  Co., 
.  Walker  &  Co.,  Detroit    Cleveland    

„       .      r-       nr.    M»w  Ynrk  Robert  E.  Ramsey  Or 

.  Public  Service  Cup  Co.,  New  York ganization.    Inc.,    New 


Sales  Pro.  Mgr. 


York     Research 

Barnes  &  Fehling  Co., 


T.  J.  Mulvey   B.  F.  Duvees  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Adv.  Mgr Barnes^^^ia  ^".™^r.   '  •  •  Copy 


CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL— (Mf/f/«,  etc.) 

Sow  Associated   With 


Name 

B.  H.  Gordon 


Former  Company  and  Position 


Position 
.Nat'l  Adv.  Mgr. 


H    W    Garner Public  Ledger  an 

delphia    


Public  Ledger  and  Illustrated  Sun,  Phila- ^^^^  Company   .... 

delphia    '  ' ' ' 

d  Illustrated  Sun,  Phila-  Company   Mgr.    Merchandising    Ser 

vice  Dept. 


C   F.  Jenkins The  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pres.  & ^^ 

Gen.   Mgr ■.■■■,   ^ 

P    E    Ward   The  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Circulation    ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

Dir  


.  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


F.  C.  Brokaw The  Forum,  New  York,  Adv.  D^P*---;- 

f The    Engineering    Magazine    Co.,    New     lorK 


H.   Conover,   Jr.  ^,^^^^^ 

B    P    Mast   The   Engineering  Magazine   Co.,  Chicago,   Mg^-g^^^^  Company   Vice-Pres. 

■                                Western    Office    m  "  v  '  a  l 

id  Sacks Mt.   Pleasant   News,   Schenectady,    N.   \ .,  ^^^^^^.^^^^^       Publications, 

Mgr New   York    Adv.  Staff 


Same  Company   Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 

Same  Company   Pi'es. 

Same 


David 


T.  P.  Jones   Cecil,  Bar 


reto  &  Cecil,  Richmond,  Va Daib;  News,  Washington,  ^^^,^  ^^^    ^^^ 


York   Crowell     Publishing     Co. 

R.  B.  Hotchkiss    ....International  Trade  Papers,  Inc.,  New  York      • --■7-^^  .:. .  .V;;:;: /.  Adv.  Staff 


M.    S.   Campbell    ....  Johns-Manville  Corp.,  New  York   New"  York  ".:':7:7.°. Sales  Pro. 

Commerce      &      Finance, 

k 

set 
Chicago  Tribune   Adv.  Staff 


I 


r,    TT    rilman             . .  The   Christian   Science 
D.  E.  Oilman   ^^^     ^^^  Francisco  Office 


Monitor,   San   Francisco 


The  Sunset  Press,  San 


Francisco 


Member  of  Staff 


Letitia  Chaffee    Vanderhoff  &  Co.,  Chicago    ^^  _  American,  .  ^ 

M    Hallowell    Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York Baltimore    Business  Mgr. 

J    R    Winter       Journal-Post,  Kansas  City,  Adv.  Mgr..      ....  Post,  Denver   Adv.  Mgr. 

Rhey  T.   Snodgrass..St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press.  St.  ^^^^•^■^^^^^^^^,   journal    ....Adv.  Mgr. 

Adv.   Mgr „       p     J    Dispatch    and 

William    F.    Johns...  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago Pioneer-Press,   St.   Paul.. Adv.   Mgr. 

.  Same  Company   Weste 

F    Ma=terson       Physical  Culture,  Chicago   ■■•••• ^ 

H.W.   Kellogg The  JCellpgg  Group,  Inc.,  Chicago.  Adv.  Mgr.   ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ p^^,. 


.  Western  Adv.  Mgr. 


■  '  ■ ; The  Quality  Group,  New 

Wolf-Thomsen,  Inc.,  New  York   York        . .    • Adv.  Dept, 


for  Traffic  World 

Spencer  Young    

J    B    Cox  Traffic  World,  Chicago,  Field  Rep 

M.  F.  Riblett' Wooley  &  Riblett,  Inc.,  Denver.  . 


James   Doherty    American,    Boston     m' 'v' '  Business' " 

R.  W.  Disque   Post-Standard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  B^^^"^^* Democrat  &  Chronicle 


Same  Company   Adv.  Sales  Mgr. 

Rocky^Mountain  News,      ^^^,^  ^^^^^^ 

Times-Union,   Albany    .  . .  Merchandising  Dept. 


Rnfhester    N    Y Ass't  Publisher 

Post-Dispatch.  St.  Louis.. Member  of  Staff,  Chicar 


Manager 

H    E    Pueschel  ..  William  J.  Morton  Co.,  Chicago x  u..-^.^^, ^^^^ 

&  Osborn,  Inc..  Buffalo Life,  New  York Adv.  Staff 


R.  Imlay   Barton,  Durstme 
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obbcr  aucL  Retailer 
taiil  You— Then  What? 


You  know  your  product  has  a  marker.  You  know 
the  public  will  buy  it  if  given  a  chance.  But — the 
jobbers  and  retailers  won't  push  it!  They  will  FIl^L 
ORDERS  but  you  must  create  the  market.  They  can- 
not visualise  the  market  as  you  see  it,  and  refuse  to  put 
it  on  their  shelves  unless  you  establish   DExMAND. 

There  is  a  way  out!  DIRECT  SELEING!  Mar- 
keting goods  direct  from  maker  to  user.  If  your 
product  has  merit,  thousands  of  ambitious  responsible 
men  and  women  will  talk,  demonstrate  and  SELL  your 
product  to  the  people  who  use  it.  They  will  work  for 
you  on  a  straight  commission  basis.  The\'  will  give 
you  national  distribution  quickly — distribution  that 
YOU  can  control. 

Thousands  of  manufacturers  who  were  faced  with 
jobber-dealer  inertia  have  found  the  way  to  a  big 
profitable  business  through  DIRECT  SELLING. 
Perhaps  you  can,  too! 

CJieck  your  proHuct  against  the  requirements  listed  at  the 
right.  Then  write  us  at  once.  Our  representative  will,  wthnut 
obligation,  analyze  your  sales  possiblities  in  this  field  and 
answer  your  questions. 

Advertising  Agencies:  Send  for  copies  of  these  maga- 
zines.    Many  of  your  clients  can  use  them  profitably. 


Does  Your  Product 

Meet  These 

Requirements  ? 

1.  Can  it  be  denumMrated 
before      the      prospect's 

('yes? 

2.  Is  it  jwrtable  and  the 
unit  of  retail  sale  not 
over  $10.00? 

'.\.  Is  it  a  specialty,  prefer- 
ably not  usually  found 
in  stores? 

k  Is  the  retail  price  at 
leaxt  double  the  manu- 
facturing  cost? 

.5.  Has  your  product  un- 
usual features  uhich 
the  salesman  can  stress 
in  his  selling  talk? 

6.  Are  you  equipped  to 
manufacture  on  a  large 
enough  scale  to  fill  or- 
ders  in    great    volume? 


Crke.  DIRECT  SELLING  PUBLISHERS 
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The  NEWS  DIGEST 


Issue  of 
♦  June  29,  1927 


CHANGES  IN  AGENCIES  AND  NEW  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 

Name  Address  Product  Now  Advertisins   Through 

The  Cosin  Co.,  Inc New    York    Powder  Puffs   Wilson  &  Bristol,  New  York 

Komo   Chemical   Co Philadelphia    Komo    Insecticide 


.  Charles    C.    Green    Adv.    Agcy.,    Inc., 
New  York 

.  Coal    Husband  &  Thomas  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


Consolidated     Coal     Co.     of     New 

York    New    York    - 

The  Cloverland  Dairy  Products 

Co.,  Inc New   Orleans    Dairy   Products   Martin-Gessner  Adv.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans 

Copper  &  Brass  Research  Ass'n..New    York    Copper     &     Brass     in- 
dustries     Dorrance,    Sullivan    &    Co.,    New    York, 

Effective  August  1 

Driwood   Corp Elmhurst,  Long  Island .  Office  Partitions A jax  Adv.  Agcy.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Inkograph  Co.,  Inc New   York    Fountain  Pens   Michaels  &  Heath,  Inc.,  New  York 

The   Ross   Co New    York    Winx   Eyelash   Prep- 
aration      Erwin,  Wa.sey  &  Co.,   New  York 

United    States    Bond    &    Mortgage 

Corp Boston    Finance    M.  P.  Gould  Co.,  New  York 


The  Indian  Motorcycle  Co Springfield,    Mass. 

The  Grale  Products  Corp Plainfield,   N.   J.    . 


.  Motorcycles Wm.  B.  Remington,  Inc.,  Springfield 

.  Grales  Fruit  Laxative.  Edwards,    Ewing    &    Jones,    Inc.,    New 
York 


The  Oakland  Chemical  Co New  York   Dioxogen    George  Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Irving    Hamlin    Evanston,  111 Sound   Proof  Doors    .  .  Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,    Inc.,    New   York 

The  Fay  &  Bowen  Engine  Co.   . . .  Geneva,  N.  Y Engines    Williams    &    Cunnyngham,    Inc.,    Phila- 
delphia 

Spark-Lin- Ale,    Inc New  York    Ginger  Ale- Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  BuUe  Clock   Corp Chicago    Clocks The  Van  Allen  Co.,  Chicago 

The  Seattle  Boiler  Works   Seattle    Boilers    Mercantile     Printing     Advertising     Co., 

Seattle 

Yardley  &   Co.,  Ltd London    Toilet  Requisites   N.    W.    Ayer    &    Son,    Philadelphia    (to 

direct  American  advertising) 

Neale,  Inc Los  Angeles   Neon  Signs   Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff,  Los  Angeles 

Quaker  Mfg.   Co Chicago    Pipeless   Furnaces     .  . .  Kling-Gibson  Co.,  Chicago 

The  First  National  Bank   Jersey   City,  N.  J Finance    Scovil  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Wooley  Machine  Co Minneapolis    Railway  Equipment    .  .  W.  Warren  Anderson  Adv.  Agcy.,  Min- 
neapolis 

The  Quaker  Products  Co.,  Inc Philadelphia    Cleanser     Spector  &  Goldensky,  Philadelphia 

The  Coburn  Trolley  Mfg.  Co Holyoke,   Mass Partitions    Charles  E.  Vautrain  Associates, 

Holyoke 

Holmes  Projector  Co Chicago    Motion  Picture  Pro- 
jector  Equipment    ....  Hurja-Johnson-Huwen,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Henry  Hyman  &  Co New  York   Electrical  Supplies   .  . .  Ferry-Hanly  Adv.  Co.,  New  York 

Thomas  Maddock's  Sons  Co Trenton,  N.  J Durock   Plumbing   Fix- 
tures      Edwards,  Ewing  &  Jones,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia 

Robert  R.  Burrage New  York Glue    Charles  Z.  Offin,  New  York 


Merck  &   Co Rahway,  N.  J. 


.  Iodine  Vermicide  and 
Iodine  Suspensoid   ....  Wilson  &  Bristol,  New  York 


Lambert  Tire  &  Rubber  Co Akron,  Ohio    Tires     H.  L.  Stuart  Co.,  Cleveland 

The  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works .  . .  South  Bend,  Ind Plows    Campbell  Adv.  Service,  Toledo 

Colin   B.   Kennedy   Co St.  Louis   Radios    C.  H.  Trapp  Adv.  Agcy.,  St.  Louis 

Century  Mfg.  Co St.  Louis   Electrical  Supplies   . . .  C.  H.  Trapp  Adv.  Agcy.,  St.  Louis 
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AN  ADVERTISEMENT 

BY  H.-T.  EWALD,  CAMPBELL- EWALD  COMPANY 


Not  ^ 

listening- 


\\   W    \T 

just  watching  him  work! 


They  like  to  pause  and  catch  a  few  words 
from  the  World  Reformer  as  he  expati- 
ates on  the  dangers  of  Too  Many  Millions 
or  the  Drop  In  Waistlines  and  Birth 
Rates... The  subject  doesn't  interest  them, 
hut  they  like  to  see  him  work — just  as 
they  always  stop  to  watch  a  man  wash 
windows  or  break  up  pavement. 

Now  if  our  friend  on  the  soap-box  were 
half  as  sensible  as  he  is  insensible,  he'd 
pick  his  audience  first  and  save  himself 
the  cost  of  many  packets  of  throat  balm, 
to  say  nothing  of  getting  an  occasional 
cheer  or  ringing  up  an  occa'sional  sale. 

For  instance — if  you,  reader  (gentle  or 
otherwise)  had  a  message  for  a  certain 
species  of  business  men,  you'd  probably 
hire  a  hall,  announce  the  meeting  and 
and  make  'em  pay  to  get  in  and  hear  you. 

If  you  wanted  to  talk  to  the  Romans 
you'd  go  where  the  Romans  are.  If  you 
had  something  to  sell  to  advertising  men 


you'd  go  to  Advertisia — which  reminds 
us!... We've  got  the  hall  and  have  filled 
every  seat.  We've  got  your  market  all 
picked  out  and  wrapped  up  for  you. 
Sure,  you  guessed  it — within  the  pages 
of  Advertising  &  Selling! 

Its  subscribers  may  give  you  an  argu- 
ment. They'll  certainly  make  you  prove 
your  statements  because  they  aren't  like 
the  usual  park  crowd — more  interested 
in  watching  you  work  than  listening  to 
what  you  have  to  say. 

They  subscribe  to  .Advertising  &  Selling 
because  they  know  it  is  the  official  clear- 
ing-house for  worth-while  information; 
because  they  can  learn  something  from 
its  pages;  and  because  they  can  read 
thought-provoking  articles. 

As  we  said  before — every  seat  is  filled. 
The  curtain  is  up.  The  audience  is  eager, 
expectant,  waiting  for  you.  Man — what 
a  chance  to  tell  them  your  story! 


THIS   IS   AN   ADVERTISEMENT 
FOR  ADVERTISING  &  SELLING 


I^or  the  Statistically  Minded:  Founded  as  Advertising  Fortnightly  in  Mav.  1923,  the  name  was  changed  to  Advertising  &  Selling  upon  purchase  of  that 

pubUcation  in  1924.  In  four  years  its  circulation  has  increased  131%.  Its  volume  of  business  has  increased  from  an  average  of  21  pages 

per  issue  in  1923  to  an  average  of  59  pages  per  issue  in  1926.  It  will  continue  to  capitalize  its  courageous  editorial 

policy  and  through  able  business  management  make  further  substantial  progress  in  1927. 
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NEW  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  AND  SERVICES,  ETC. 

Maurice  A.  Berman  Co.  . .  .930  Keith  Bldg.,  Cincinnati Advertising Maurice  A.  Herman 

C.  H.  Trapp  Adv.  Agcy. .  .  .  Paul  Brovi^n  Bldg..  St.  Louis ....  Advertising    C.  H.  Trapp 


PUBLICATION  CHANGES  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

House  Furnishing  Review,  New  York,  Dry 
Goods   Review   and   Power   House,   Toronto, 

Canada     Have   been  elected    to   membership   in   the   Associated  Business   Papers,   Inc., 

New  York. 

The  Petroleum  Register,  New  York   Has  been  purchased  by  the  United  Business  Publishers,  Inc.,  which  is  affili- 
ated with  the  United  Publishers  Corp. 

Trade  I*ublications,  Inc.,  New  York   Has  been  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  following  business  papers:  The 

American    Architect,   Barbers'   Journal,    Perfumer's   Journal,   Beauty    Culture, 
Musical  America  and  Music  Trades.     All  these  papers  are  of  New  Yoi'k. 

Birmingham    News,   Birmingham,   Ala.    . . .  Has  purchased  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

News-Review,  Roseburg,  Oregon Has  appointed  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  as  its  national  advertis- 
ing representative. 

Enterprise,  Oregon   City,  Oregon Has  appointed  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  eastern  adver- 
tising  representative. 

Sun,  Clearwater,   Fla Has  appointed  the  S.  C.  Theis  Company,  New  York,  as  its  national  advertis- 
ing representative. 

Jerome   D.   Barnum    Is  now  publisher  of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.  Y.     He  will 

continue  his  duties  as  publisher  of  the  Post-Standard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which 
post  he  has  held  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  Republican,  Blackfoot,  Idaho Formerly  a  semi-weekly,  is  now  being  published  daily. 


Name 


Published  by 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

A ddress 


First  Issue        Issuance    Page  Type  Size 


Office  Management The   Richardson   Pub- 
lications     186   Lincoln    Street,   Boston.  ...  July    10...  Monthly 7x10 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Barteau  &  Van  Demark,  Springfield,  Mass., 

Advertising   Agency    Name  changed  to  John  F.  Barteau. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich...  Has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  .\ssociation  of  National  Advertisers, 

Inc.,  New  York.    Its  advertising  manager  is  H.  T.  de  Hart. 

It  was  recently  announced  in  The  News  Digest  that  the  advertising  account  of  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  had  been  placed  with  the  Carter  Advertising  Agency,  New  York.  The  newspaper  advertising  for  this  account 
will  continue  to  be  handled  by   Robei'ts  &   Mac.\vinche,   Chicago. 


Name 

The  Petroleum  Register 


CHANGES  IN  ADDRESSES 

Advertising  .4gencies  and  Services,  Publications,  etc. 
Business  From 

.  Publication    40  Rector  St.,  New  York  . . 


To 
.2.38  West  39th  St.,  New  York 
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To  Select  the  Proper 

Advertising  Mediums — You  Need 
STANDARD  RATE  ft  DATA  SERVICE 


It  gi\es  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on 
rates,  discounts,  color 
and  co\  er  charges,  spe- 
cial positions,  classified 
ad\ertising  and  read- 
ing notices,  closing 
dates,  page  and  column  sizes — 
and  circulations  on  publications 
in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  rate-cards  and  circula- 
tion statements  are  practically 
duplicated  and  placed  in  one 
con\enient  \olume. 

Published  Monthly 

— supplemented  with  bulle- 
tins— and,  co\ers  daily  news- 
papers,   farm    papers,    general 


magazines,  business 
papers,  religious  and 
foreign  language  publi- 
cations. 

Confidence 

Every  great  business 
enterprise,  that  has  endured 
o\er  a  span  of  time,  has  been 
founded  upon — and,  has  pros- 
pered through — the  confidence 
of  those  comprising  the  market 
to  which  it  sought  to  sell  its 
merchandise  or  service — confi- 
dence in  honor,  intelligence, 
appreciation  and  goodwill! 

During  the  short  span  of  eight  years 
STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SFR- 
VICE  has  done  what  it  has  taken  other 
successful  institutions  many  years  to 
accomplish. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


Special  15-Day  Approval  Order 


STANDARD    RATK   &    DATA    SER\  ICE, 

5.^6  Lake  Shore  Drive,  192.... 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen:  You  may  send  to  us,  prepaid,  a  copy  of  the  current  number  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  together  with  all  bulletins 
issued  since  it  was  published  for  "15  days"  use.  Unless  we  return  it  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  you  may  bill  us  for  $30.00.  which  is  the 
cost  of  one  year's  subscription.  The  issue  we  receive  is  to  be  considered  the  initial  number  to  be  followed  by  a  revised  copy  on  the  hrst 
of  each  month.     The  Ser\-ice  is  to  be  maintained  accurately  by  bulletins  issued  every  other  day. 

Firm    Name Street    Address 


City 


.  Slate 


Indizidual    Signing    Order Official    Position 
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MILWAUKEE— First  City  in  Diversity  of  Industry! 


Are  Greater 
Milwaukee 
People  Buying 
Your  Product? 

Y  OU  can  build  a  maximum  volume 
•*■  of  business  at  a  far  lower  adver- 
tising cost  per  sale  in  the  rich  and 
stable  Greater  Milwaukee  market  than 
in  most  metropolitan  sales  areas.  The 
1927  Consumer  Analysis  of  this  rich 
territory  is  now  being  mailed  to  sales 
and  advertising  executives. 

What  and  How 
Milwaukee  People  Buy 

Each  year  the  Consumer  Analysis  is  com- 
piled by  The  Milwaukee  Journal  from 
5,000  questionnaires  personally  answered 
by  a  representative  cross-section  of  all 
Greater  Milwaukee  families.  The  1927 
edition  includes  the  buying  experiences  of 
600,000  consumers  here  and  offers  an  in- 
dex to  sales  possibilities  in  1927.  The  past 
five-year  period  is  also  covered  in  showing 
consumer    preference,    total    quantities    of 


individual  brands  purchased,  methods  of 
distribution,  and  trade  outlets. 

Send  for 
Your  Copy  Now! 

The  Analysis  is  presented  in  three  volumes 
as  listed  here.  If  you  have  not  already  re- 
ceived your  copy,  write  for  it  today — on 
your  business  stationery.  It  will  take  the 
"blue  sky"  out  of  your  advertising  in 
America's  most  stable  metropolitan  market. 

Which  Volume  Do 
You  Want? 

VOLUME  I — Grocery  and  Tobacco  Prod- 
ucts; VOLUME  II — Radio  and  Musical 
Instruments;  VOLUME  III — Electrical 
Appliances,  Household  Equipment,  Buying 
Habits  and  Wearing  Apparel. 


t 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

PIRwST        BY        ]MERwIT 


WISCONSW— First  State  in  Value  of  Dairy  Products! 


